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To  appreciate  the  importance  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosophy,  as 
an  object  of  study  not  on!y  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  but, 
in  the  present  day,  to  all  who  pretend  to  a  moderately  good  education,  we 
must  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  generally,  and 
at  its  bearings  on  the  existing  condition  of  mankind. 


While  the  inferior  races  of  animals  on  earth  seem  to  have  changed  as 
little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of  human  records,  as  the  trees  and 
herbs  of  the  thickets,  which  gave  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  has  fluctuated,  but,  on  the  whole,  progressed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  inferior  animals  were  formed  by  their  Creator  such,  that  within 
one  life  or  generatiou  they  should  attain  all  the  pstfection  of  which  their 
nature  was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either  immediately  provided  for — 
as  instanced  in  the  clothing  of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of  furs  to  quadrupeds ; 
or  were  so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  very  limited  powers 
— except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable  art  was  required,  as  by  the  beo 
in  making  its  honey-cell,  or  by  the  bird  in  constructiog  its  beautiful  nest, 
and  there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed.  Thus  a  crocodile 
which  issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm  aand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  be- 
comes as  perfect  and  knowing  as  any  crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that 
will  appear  after  it. — But  how  different  is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  man  t 
He  comes  into  the  worlcl  the  most  helpless  of  living  beings,  long  to  continue 
so;  and  if  deserted  by  parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn  only 
what  the  experience  of  one  life  may  teach  liim, — as  to  a  few  individuals  has 
happened  who  yet  have  attained  maturity  in  woods  and  deserts, — he  grows  up 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now  as  regards  many  regions 
of  the  earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  human  inhabitants  in  states  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  not  fer  removed  from  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which 
civilized  men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these  countries,  occupied 
formerly  by  straggling  hordes  of  miserable  savages,  who  could  scarcely  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them, 
and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequences  of  want  and 
fatigue,  and  who  to  each  other  were  often  more  dangerous  than  any  wild 
beasts,  unceasingly  warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other 
with  every  species  of  savage  and  even  cannibal  cruelty — countries  so  occupied 
formerly,  are  now  become  the  abodes  of  peaceful,  civilized  and  friendly  men, 
where  the  desert  and  the  impenetrable  forest  are  changed  into  cultivated 
fields,  rich  gardens  and  magnificent  cities. 

It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operating  with  the  faculty  of  language  as 
a  means  which  bas  gradually  worked  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  commuuicate  their  gathered  experience  and  reflections  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  these  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  aecumulatioa;  and  when, 
after  many  generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until  simple  memory 
could  retain  no  more,  the  arts  of  writing  and  then  of  printing,  arose,  making 
language  visible  and  permanent,  and  enlarging  iilimitably  the  repositories  of 
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knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world's  existence, 
may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one 
gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginninifs  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishab  y   h     mp       n        n       ha  h  u     d 

whose  judgment  analyzing  the      a  ur       f  m  m    y  has  d  m  ny 

of  the  sublime  and  unchanging  w  f  n  u  and  h  bu  n  h  m  a  1 
the  arts  of  life,  and  through    h  m  p        ng  fa     n      fu  u     y  y 

many  of  the  events  that  are  to     m     a^d  wh  se    job  and    a      an      b 
vant  mind  at  this  moment,  in         y       n       fhah  whng  and 

recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  compri, bending  the 
magnificence  and  beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring 
its  beneficent  author. 

It  might  be  very  interesting  to  show  here,  in  minute  detail,  how  the  arts 
and  civilization  have  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe;  but  to  do  so  would  lead  too  far  fiom  the 
main  subject.  We  deem  it  right,  however,  to  make  evident  to  the  student 
the  arousing  truths,  that  the  progress  is  not  yet  at  an  end;  that  it  has  been 
vastly  more  rapid  in  recent  times  than  ever;  and  that  it  seems  still  to  pro- 
ceed with  increasing  celerity ; — and  we  know  not  where  the  Creator  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  change  I  Although  there  are  thousands  of  years  on  tho 
records  of  the  world,  our  BaOon,  who  first  taught  the  true  way  to  invosti- 
gat«  nature,  lived  but  the  other  day.  Newton  followed  him,  and  illustrated 
his  precepts  by  the  most  sublime  discoveries  which  one  man  has  ever  made. 
Harvey  detected  the  circulation  of  tho  blood  only  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Adam  Smtth,  Dr.  Black  and  James  Watt  were  friends,  and  the  last, 
whose  steam-engines  are  now  changjngrapidly  the  condition  of  empires,  may 
be  said  to  be  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave.  John  HuHTERdied  not  long  ago; 
Herschel's  accounts  of  newly-discovered  planets,  and  of  the  sublime  struc- 
ture of  the  heavens,  and  Davy's  account  of  chemical  discoveries  not  less 
important  to  man,  are  in  the  late  numbers  of  our  scientific  journals ; — illus- 
trious Britons  these,  and  who  have  left  worthy  successors  treading  in  their 
steps.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  same  period,  a  corresponding 
constellation  of  genius  has  shone ;  and  Laplace  was  lately  the  bright  star 
shining  between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with  the 
progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  than  a  great  part 
of  tie  scientific  discoveries; — it  is  thediffksion  of  existing  knowledge  s.aio^f^ 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and 
universities,  and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages — or  in  books  which, 
if  in  the  living  languages,  were  so  abtruse  and  artificial,  that  only  a  few  per- 
sons had  access  to  their  moaning ;  and  thus  the  human  race  being  considered 
as  one  great  intellectual  creature,  a  small^fraction  only  of  its  intellect  was 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  science,  and  therefore  into  activity.  The 
progress  of  science  in  those  times  was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of 
general  ignorance  prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barriers  which  con- 
fined the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  is  overspread- 
ing the  earth ;  old  establishments  arc  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age;  new  establishments  are  arising ;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing 
improved  systems  of  instruction ;  and  good  books  are  rendering  every  man's 
fireside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of -a  free  press,  although  overlooked  by 
many,  ia  now  rapidly  becoming  the  governing  influence  in  alt  the  afiairs  of 
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man.  In  Great  Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  ita  insular  situa- 
tion, which  lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
sooner  formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
early  consequences  were  more  free  political  institutions ;  and. these  gradually 
led  to  greater  and  greater  iiaprovements,  until  Britain  became  an  object  of 
admiration  among  the  nations.  A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with  her 
spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world  of  Columbus ; 
and  although  it  has  been  iodependent  as  yet  for  on!y  half  a  century,  it  already 
counts  more  people  thao  Spain,  and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  nation  on 
earth.  The  example  of  the  Anglo-Americans  has  aided  in  rendering  their 
western  hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other  gigantic  states,  all  free,  and 
following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like  steps.  In  the  still  more  recently 
discovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
is  empty  of  men,  colonization  is  spreading  with  a  rapidity  never  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  that  beautiful  and  rich  portion  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  covered 
with  the  descendants  of  free-born  and  enlightened  Englishmen,  Thence, 
still  oDword,  they  or  their  institutions  will  naturally  spread  over  the  vast 
archipelago  of  the  Paeifie  Ocean,  a  tract  studded  with  islands  of  paradise. 
Such,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  moment  of  revolution,  or  transit,  in  which 
the  world  at  present  exists !  And  where,  we  may  ast  again,  has  the  Creator 
predestined  that  the  progress  shall  cease  ?  Thus  far  at  least  we  know,  that 
be  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling  with  happy  human 
beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  sciences  can  make  the  same 
spot  maintain  thousands  in  comfort  and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  where 
with  ignorance  even  hundreds  had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading  supply. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  which  has  thus  led  from  former  barbarism  to 
present  civilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remarkable  steps,  which  it  is  easy 
to  point  oat;  and  which  it  is  very  useful  to  consider,  because  we  thereby 
discover  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and  importance 
of  ita  different  branches;  and  we  obtain  great  fecilities  for  studying  science, 
and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. 

The  human  mind,  when  originally  directed  to  the  almost  infinity  of  objects 
in  the  universe  around  it,  must  soon  have  discovered  that  there  were  resem- 
blances among  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  infinity  was  only  a  repetition 
of  a  certain  number  of  kinds.  Among  animals,  for  instance,  it  would  distin- 
guish the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  horse;  among  vegetables,  the  oak,  tha  beech, 
the  pine ;  among  minerals,  lime,  fiint,  the  metals,  and  so  forth.  And  becom- 
ing aware  that  by  studying  an  examplar  of  each  kind,  its  limited  power  of 
memory  might  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  whole,  while 
this  knowledge  would  enable  the  possessors  more  easily  to  obtain  what  was 
useful  to  them,  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful,  the  desire  for  such  knowledge 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  exercise  of  reason.  Accordingly,  the  pursuit 
of  it  has  been  unremitting,  and  the  labour  of  ages  has  at  last  near^  com- 
pleted an  arrangement  of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  universe,  under 
three  great  classes  of  Mineeals,  Veoetables  and  Animals  ;  commonly 
called  the  throe  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  of  which  the  minute  description 
is  termed  Natoral  HiSToaT :  and  museums  of  natural  bistury  have  Deen 
formed,  which  contain  a  specimen  of  almost  every  object  included  in  these 
■classes,  so  that  now,  a  student  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden,  may 
be  said  to  be  able  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

While  men  are  examining  the /o»™s  and  other  qualities  of  the  bodies 
around  them,  they  could  not  avoid  noticing  also  the  motions  or  changes  going 
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on  among  bodies ;  and  here,  too,  they  would  soon  make  the  grand  discovery 
that  there  were  resemblances  in  the  multitude.  Self-interest,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  having  prompted  to  careful  cla^fieation,  in  the 
present  day,  as  the  result  of  countless  obseryations  and  experiments  made 
through  the  series  of  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  all  the  molians,  or 
changes,  or  phenomena  (words  syaonytnoua  here)  of  the  universe,  are  merely 
a  repetition  and  mixture  of  a  few  simple  manners,  or  kinds  of  motion  or 
change,  which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every  case  as  where  they  pro- 
duce the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons.  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  which  we  call  Physical,  Chemi- 
cal, Vital  and  Mental.  The  simple  expressions  which  deaeribe  them  are 
denominated  General  Truths  or  iauis  of  Nature,  and  as  a  body  of  know- 
ledge, they  constitute  what  is  called  Science  of  Philosophy,  in  contra- 
distinction of  Natusal  History,  already  described.  Now  as  man  cannot, 
independently  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  Icam  anything  but  what  respects, 
1st,  the  momentary  state,  past  or  present,  of  himself  and  the  objects  around 
him ;  and  2d,  the  manner  in  which  the  states  are  changed ;  Natural  His- 
tory and  Science,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his 
knowledge  of  nature. 

To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general  truth  or  law  of  nature  ia 
discovered,  we  shall  take  the  physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction.  1st.  It 
was  observed  that  bodies,  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  left  un- 
Bupported,  fell  towards  it;  while  flame,  smoke,  yapora,  &o.,  if  left  free, 
ascended  away  from  the  earth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  general 
law,  that  things  had  weight;  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  now  mentioned,  which  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending.  2d. 
It  was  discovered  that  our  globe  of  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  air, 
having  nearly  fifty  miles  of  altitude  or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic  foot 
taken  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.  It  was  then 
perceived  that  flame,  smoke,  vapor,  ka.,  rise  in  the  air  only  as  oil  rises  in 
water,  via.,  because  not  so  heavy  as  t'e  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
it  followed,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known  on  earth  naturally  light,  in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word.  3d.  It  was  found  that  bodies  floating  in 
water,  near  to  each  other,  approached  and  feebly  cohered ;  that  any  contigu- 
ous hanging  bodies  were  drawn  towards  each  other,  so  as  not  to  hang  quite 
perpendicularly ;  and  that  a  plummet  suspended  near  a  hill  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  hill  with  force  only  so  much  less  than  that  with  which  it  was 
drawn  towards  the  earth,  viz ,  the  weight  of  the  plummet,  as  the  hilj  was 
smaller  than  the  earth.  It  was  then  proved  that  weight  itself  is  only  an 
instance  of  a  more  general  mutual  attraction,  operating  between  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  this  globe ;  and  which  explains,  moreover,  the  fact  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  globe,  all  the  parts  being  drawn  towards  a  common  cen- 
tre, as  also  the  form  of  dew-drops,  rain-drops,  globules  of  mercury,  and 
of  many  other  things;  which,  still  further,  is  the  reason  why  the  distinct 
particles  of  which  any  solid  mass,  as  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal,  is  composed, 
cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which,  when  overcome  by  the  repulsion  of  heat, 
allows  the  same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  air.  4tb.  It 
was  further  observed,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  round,  and  must, 
therefore,  consist  of  material  obeying  the  same  law.  5th.  And  lastly,  that 
these  bodies,  however  distant,  attract  each  other ;  for  that  the  tides  of  our 
ocean  rise  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  become  high  or 
spring-tides,  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident,  and  by  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
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tal  Newton,  that  there  is  a  power  of  attraction  oonnecting  together  the  bodies 
of  this  solar  sjstem  at  leaat,aud  probably  limited  only  by  the  bounda  of  the 
nni  verse. 

Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  very  slowly  obtajned,  owing 
to  that  complexity  of  ordinary  phenomena,  which  is  produced  by  several 
laws  operating  together,  aod  under  great  variety  of  circumstance.  With 
respect  to  many  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Life,  men  seem  to  be  yet  little  far- 
ther advanced  than  they  were  with  respect  to  the  physical  law  of  allracliott, 
when  they  knew  only  that  beftvy  things  fell  to  the'  earth.  But  we  have 
learned  enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  universe  is  as  simple  and  harmo- 
nious as  it  is  immense  ;  and  that  the  Creator,  instead  of  interposing  sepa- 
rately, or  miraculously,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  to  produce  every 
distinct  phenomenon:,  has  willed  that  all  should  proceed  according  to  a  few 
general  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  truly  miraculous  and  adorable 
as  that  the  endless  and  beneficent  variety  of  results  which  we  see,  should 
spring  from  such  simple  elements.  In  times  of  ignoranee,  men  naturally 
regarded  every  occurrence  which  they  did  not  understand,  that  is  to  say, 
which  they  could  not  refer  to  a  general  law,  as  arising  from  a  direct  inter- 
ference of  supreme  power ;  and  thus,  for  many  ages,  among  some  nations 
stitl,  eclipses  and  earthquakes,  and  many  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  winds  and  weather,  were  or  are  accounted  miraculous.  Hence 
arose,  among  heathens,  many  ceremonies,  and  aoraetimes  even  barbarous 
Bacrifioes,  for  propitiating  or  appeasing  their  offended  deities ;  but  founded 
on  expectations  no  more  reasonable  than  if  we  should  now  pray  to  have  the 
day  of  the  year  made  shorter,  or  to  have  a  coming  eclipse  averted.  They 
had  not  yet  risen  to  the  sublime  conception  of  the  one  &od,  who  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light,"  and  the  light  was;  and  who  gave  the  whole  of  nature  per- 
manent laws,  which  he  allows  men  to  discover  for  the  direction  of  their  con- 
duct in  life — laws  so  unchanging,  that  by  them  we  can  calculate  eclipses 
backward  or  forward  for  thousands  of  years,  almost  without  erring,  by  the 
time  of  one  beat  of  a  pendulum  j  and  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances, 
we  can  anticipate  and  explain  other  events  with  equal  precision.  Even  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  whiph,  in  common  speech,  are  the  types  of  uncertainty 
and  change,  obey  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  already, 
as  regards  many  parts  of  the  earth,  man  can  foretell  them  without  fear  of 
being  deceived.  He  plans  his  voyages  to  suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  he 
prepares  against  the  floods  of  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  general  laws  of  Nature,  divisible,  as  stated  above,  into  the  four  classes 
of,  1st,  Fhysiea,  often  called  Natural  Philosophy;  2d,  of  Chemutry ;  3d, 
of  Life,  commonly  called  Physiology  ;  and  4th,  of  Mind,  may  be  said  to 
form  the  pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the  base,  while  the  others 
constitute  succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now  mentioned ;  the  whole  having 
certain  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  well  figured  by  the  parts  of  a 
pyramid.    We  must  describe  them  more  particularly,  to  show  these  relations. 

Physics. — The  laws  of  Physici  govern  every  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being  concerned  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  these  phenomena,  and  regulating  the  remainder  which  origi- 
nat*  from  chemical  action,  and  from  the  action  of  life.  The  great  physical 
truths,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  day  by  man,  are  reduced  to  four,  and 
are  referred  to  by  the  words  atom,,  attraction,  repulsion  and  inertia.  It 
gives  an  astonishing,  bat  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  methodi- 
cal Science,  to  be  told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these  words,  -viz.,  how 
the  ATOMS  of  matter  by  mutual  ArraAOTiON  approach  and  cling  together 
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to  form  masses,  which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity or  REPULSION  of  heat  among  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  inertia 
or  stuhhornaess,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  acting  on  then, — understands  the  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  but  such  is  the  fact !  Solid  bodies  existing  in  con- 
formity with  these  truths,  eshihit  all  the  phenomena  of  Mechanics  ;  Liquids 
exhibit  those  of  Hydrostatics  and  EydTaulies;  Airs,  those  of  i^eumafj'es  ; 
and  so  forth,  as  seen  in  the  tabic  of  heads  given  below,  at  page  xii.  And 
the  whole  of  this  worlc  is  merely  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  physical 
phenomena,  arranged  in  classes  under  theso  heads. 

Chemislri/. — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  substance  or  matter  in  the 
universe,  the  laws  of  Physics  would  have  explained  all  the  phenomena ;  but 
there  are  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others,  which  to 
the  present  state  of  science,  appear  essentially  distinct.  Now  these,  when 
taken  aiaglj,  obey  the  laws  of  Physics;  but  when  two  or  more  of  them  are 
placed  in  contact,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  exhibit  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  Iron  and  sulphur,  for  instance,  brought  together  and  heated, 
disappear  as  individuals,  and  unite  into  a  yellow  metallic  mass,  which,  in 
most  of  it3  properties,  is  unlike  to  either ;— under  other  new  circumstances, 
the  two  substances  will  again  separate,  aaS  assume  their  original  forms.  Such 
changes  are  called  chemical,  (from  aa  Arabic  word  signifying  to  burn,  be- 
cause so  many  of  them  are  effected  by  means  of  heat,)  but  during  the 
changes,  the  substances  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  physi- 
cal laws, — their  weight  or  inertia,  for  instance,  is  not  altered ;  and  indeed 
the  phenomenon  is  merely  a  modification  of  general  aiiraetion  and  repul- 
sion. Many  chemical  changes,  besides,  are  only  the  beginnings  of  purely 
mechanical  changes,  as  when  the  new  chemical  arrangement  produced  by 
heat  among  the  intimate  atoms  of  gunpowder,  causes  the  mechanical  or 
physical  motion  of  the  sudden  expansion  or  explosion.  And  all  the  mani- 
pulations of  Chemistry,  as  the  transferring  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
the  weighing  of  bodies,  pounding,  griading,  &o.,  are  directed  to  Physics 
alone.  Chemistry,  then,  is  truly,  as  figured  above,  a  superstructure  on 
Physics,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  practised  by  q  person  who  is  ignorant 
of  Physics.  The  chief  departments  of  study  involving  the  consideration  of 
Chemical  in  conjunction  with  Physical  laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table 
below,  under  the  head  of  Ghemistrt. 

Life. — The  most  complicated  state  in  whicb  matter  exists,  ts  where,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  infernal  structure  of  tubes 
and  cavities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving,  and  producing  incessant  internal 
change.  These  are  called  Organized  Bodies,  because  of  the  various  distinct 
parts  or  organs  which  they  contain ;  and  they  form  two  remarkable  classes, 
the  individuals  of  one  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  Vegeta- 
hlei;  and  of  the  other,  are  endowed  with  power  of  locomotion,  and  are 
called  Animals.  The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self- 
motion,  and  many  others,  belong  to  life,  but  from  occurring  in  material 
Btru(rtures  which  subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
the  life  is  truly  a  superstructure  on  the  other  two,  and  cannot  be  studied 
independently  of  them.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life  are  merely  chemical  and  physical  phenomena,  modified  by  an 
additional  principle.  The  science  of  Life  is  divided  into  animal  and  eege- 
tab/e  Physiology  (see  the  table  below). 

■  Mind.— The  most  important  part  of  all  science  is  the  knowledge  which 
man  has  obtained  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on  several 
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aecounta.  Unlike  that  of  organic  Vfe,  which  could  not  he  understood  until 
physics  and  chemistry  had  heen  previously  investigated,  this  had  made 
extraordinary  advances  in  a  very  early  age,  when  the  others,  as  methodical 
sciences,  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  most  brilliant 
discoveries  and  applications,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  moderns,  as  Vill 
occur  to  many  readers,  on  perusing,  in  the  table  below,  the  several  divisions 
of  the  subject,  and  recollecting  the  honoured  names  which  are  now  associa- 
ted with  each.  It'  is  truly  admirable  to  see  the  modern  analysis,  deducing 
from  a  few  simple  laws  of  mind,  act  the  subordinate  departments,  just  as  it 
deduces  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  &c.,  from  the  laws  of  physics  : 
and  let  ns  hope  that  sound  opinions  on  this  subject,  ensuring  human  happi- 
ness, and  therefore,  beyond  comparison,  more  important  than  any  other 
knowledge,  will  soon  be  widely  spread.  The  crowning  science  of  Mind, 
although  in  certain  respects  independent  of  the  science  of  Matter,  is  still 
closely  allied  to  them  in  the  following  ways.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
originally  awakened  or  called  into  activity  solely  by  the  impressions  of  mat- 
ter or  external  nature;  all  the  language  used  in  speaking  of  mind  and  its 
operations,  is  borrowed  from  matter ;  and  many  mental  emotions  ate  entirely 
dependent  on  bodily  conditions.  The  science  of  Mind,  therefore,  cannot  be 
studied  until  after  knowledge  acquired  of  an  esternal  nature ;  and  cannot 
be  studied  extensively  until  that  knowledge  be  extensive. 

Quantity. — To  express  most  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Life,  terms  of  quantity  are  required,  as  when  we  speak  i  f  the  magni- 
tude of  a  body,  or  say,  that  ihe  force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies 
diminishes,  in  a  certain  proportion,  as  their  distance  increases.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  having  a  set  of  fixed  measures  or  standards,  with  which 
to  compare  ali  other  quantities.  Such  measures  have  been  adopted;  and 
they  are,  for  nOMbbrs,  the  fingers, /^^es  and  tens;  for  length,  ihe  hitman 
foot,  cubit,  paee,  <i:c. ;  and  lately  the  second' s  pendulum  and  the  Erench  metre, 
(taken  from  the  magnitude  of  our  globe);  for  surfaces,  the  simplest  forms 
of  circle,  square,  triangle,  &c.,  compared  among  themselves  by  the  lengths 
of  their  diameters  or  other  suitable  lines;  and  for  solid  bDLK,  the  corres- 
ponding simple  solids,  of.  globe.^  cube, pyramid,  cone,  (fee,  similarly  compared 
by  the  lengths  of  diameters  or  of  other  lines  of  dimension.  The  rules  for 
applying  these  standards  to  ail  possible  coses,  and  for  comparing  aU  kinds 
of  quantities  with  each  other,  constitute  a  body  of  science,  called  the  Sfi'ence 
of  Quantity,  the  Mathematics.  It  may  bo  considered  as  a  subsidiary  depart- 
ment of  human  science,  created  by  the  mind  itself,  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  others. 

Supposing  description,  of  particulars,  or  Natural  History,  to  ha  studied 
along  with  the  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketched  in  the  tabic, 
there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers :  that  is  to  say, 
what  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation.  And 
on  this  knowledge  all  his  arts  are  founded, — some  of  them  on  the  single 
part  of  Physics,  4S  that  of  the  machinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpenter,  &e, ; 
some  on  Chemistry,  (which  includes  Physics,)  as  that  of  the  miner,  glass- 
maker,  djer,  brewer,  &o. ;  and  some  on  Physiology,  (which  includes  much  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,)  as  that  of  the  scientific  gardener  or  botanist,  agri- 
culturist, zoologist,  &o.  The  business  of  teachers  of  all  kinds,and  of  governors, 
advocates,  lingnisbi,  &o.,'&c.,  respects  chiefly  the  science  of  Mind.  The  art 
of  medicine  requires  in  its  professor  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the 
departments. 
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TABLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  AET. 
1.  Physics.  2.  Chbmistrt. 


Mechanics, 

Hydrostatics, 

Hjdraulics, 

Pneamatics, 

AoouBtioa, 

Heat, 

Optics, 

Electricity, 

Astronomy, 


Simpl< 

Mineralogy, 

Geology, 

Pharmacy,' 

Brewing, 

Dyeing, 

Tanning, 


a.  Life. 

Vegetable  Physiology. 
Botany, 
Horticulture, 
Agriculture, 

Animal  Physiology, 


Anatomy, 
Pathology, 
Medicine 


Intellect, 

Mathematics, 
&c. 

Motives  to  action, 

Emotions  and  Passions, 

Morals, 

Government, 

Political  Economy, 

Theology, 

Education. 


In  the  first  stages  of  education,  viz.,  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  the  learning  acquired  is  necessarily  of  the  moat  mixed  kind,  and 
much  of  it  is  determined  by  what  is  called  accident;  but  from  the  mutual 
depencrence  of  the  different  departments  of  science,  aa  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  it  follows  that  with  a  view  to  complete  erudition,  the 
order  exhibited  in  "  The  Table,"  is  that  in  which  they  ^ould  afterwards  be 
studied,  so  as  to  prevent  repetitions  and  anticipations,  and  to  diminish,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  acquirement. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to  the 
infant,  are,  after  a  time,  recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of 
objects  thus  known  gradually  increases,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their  resem- 
blances, or  obvious  relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys,  articles  of  dress,  &c., 
soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memory  and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age, 
but  etJll  very  early,  the  child  distinguishes  readily  between  a  mineral  mass, 
a  vegetable,  and  an  animal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  tlie  three 
great  classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  Natural  History.  He  also  soon  understands  the  phrases  "  a  falling 
body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has  therefore  a  perception  of  the 
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illawsofgravityand  inertia.  Then  having  seen  sugar  diasolved 
D  water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle  he  has  learned 
some  phenomena  of  Chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persona  about  him,  he  has  begun  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Physiology,  and  the  science  of  mind.  Lastly,  when  he  has  learned 
to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugarplums,  and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the 
division  of  a  eake  between  himself  and  brothers,  be  has  advanced  into  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry.  Thus  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense 
has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great  departments  of  human  science ; 
and  in  addition  has  learned  to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the 
arbitrary  sounds  of  language  Such,  then,-  are  the  beginnings  or  founda- 
tions of  knowledge,  on  which  future  years  of  experience,  or  methodical 
education,  must  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attiin- 
ments  which  befit  the  various  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  disqaiiiifioD,  we  have  seen  that  Pkyncs,  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  the  subieet  of  the  present  volume,  is  fundamental  to 
the  other  parts,  and  is  theretore  that  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
Bacon  truly  calls  it  "  the  root  of  the  sciences  and  arts."  That  its  import- 
ance has  not  been  marked  by  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  common  systems 
of  education,  is  owing  chiefly,  1st,  to  tie  misconception  that  a  knowledge 
of  technical  mathematics  was  a  necessary  preliminary;  and,  2d,  to  an 
opinion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Physics  which 
all  persons  acquire  by  common  esperienoe,  is  sufficient  for  common  pur- 
poses;  now  it  is  true,  that  the  toys  of  childhood,  as  the  windmill,  ball, 
syphon,  tube,  and  a  hundred  others,  furnish  so  many  exemplifications  of 
the  laws  of  Physics,  and  may  well  bo  called  a  philosophical  apparatus;  but 
they  give  information  which  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  not  at  all  such  as  is 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  arts.  If,  then,  the  study 
of  Physics  be  so  easy  as  now  appears,  and  so  iipportant  as  wo  shall  try  still 
farther  to  show,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

The  greatest  sura  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trouble  is,  perhaps, 
that  which  comeswith  the  study  of  the  few  simple  truths  of  Physics.  To 
the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many  phenomena,  which,  to  the  unin- 
formed, appear  prodigies,  are  only  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  this  he  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive  weight, 
but  as  a  charm  supporting  the  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and  enabling  him 
to  add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  impor(anee_  which  may  offer 
itself.  With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement,  his  information,  instead  of 
resembling  loose  stones  or  rubbish  thrown  together  in  confusion,  becomes 
as  a  noble  edifice,  of  correct  proportions  and  firm  contexture,  and  is  acquiring 
greater  strength  and  consistency  with  the  experience  of  every  day.  It  has 
been  a  common  prejudice,  that  persons  thus  instructed  in  general  laws,  had 
their  attention  too  much  divided,  and  could  know  nothing  perfectly.  But 
Uie  very  reverse  is  true;  for  general  knowledge  renders  all  particular 
knowledge  more  clear  and  precise.  The  ignorant  man  may  be  said  to  have 
charged  his  hundred  books  of  knowledge,  to  use  a  rude  simile,  with  single 
objects,  while  the  informed  man  makes  each  support  a  long  chain,  tc  which 
thousands  of  kindred  and  useful  things  are  attached.  The  laws  of  Philosophy 
may  be  compared  to  keys  which  give  admission  ta  the  most  delightful  gar- 
dens that  fancy  can  picture  ;  or  to  a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face 
of  the  universe,  and  discloses  endless  charms  of  which  ignorance  never 
dreams.     The  informed  man,  in  the  world,  may  be  said  to  be  always  sur- 
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rounded  by  what  ia  known  and  friendly  to  him,  wliile  the  igDorant  man  is 
aa  one  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  enemies.  A  man  reading  a  thousand 
Tolumes  of  ordinary  books  as  agreeable  pastime,  will  receive  only  vague 
impressions ;  but  he  who  studies  the  methodized  Book  of  Nature,  converts 
the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and  sublime  history,  which  tells  of  God, 
and  luay  worthily  occupy  his  attention  to  the  end  of  his  days, 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  laws  of  Physics  goveni  tie  great  natural 
phenomena  of  Astronomy,  the  tides,  winds,  currents,  &o.  We  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  artificial  purposes  to  wliioh  man's  ingenuity  has  made 
the  same  laws  subservient. 

Nearly  ali  that  the  civil  engineer  accomplishes,  ranges  under  the  head  of 
Physics.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  admirable  specimens  scattered  over 
the  British  Isles : — the  numerous  canals  for  inland  traffic ;  the  dock  to 
receive  the  riches  of  the  world,  pouring  towards  us  from  every  quarter;  the 
many  harbours  offering  safe  retreat  to  the  storm-driven  mariner;  the  mag- 
nificent bridges  which  every  where  fa cilitat*  intercourse;  hills  bored  through 
to  open  ways  for  commerce  by  canals,  common  roads  and  rail-roads,  the 
canals  in  some  places  being  supported,  like  the  roads,  on  arches  across  valleys 
or  above  rivers,  so  that  here  and  there  the  singular  phenomenon  is  seen  of  one 
vessel  sailing  directly  over  another;  vast  tracts  of  swamps  or  fen-land  drained 
and  now  serving  for  agriculture;  the  noble  light-house,  rearing  its  head 
amidst  the  storm,  while  the  dweller  within  trims  his  lamp  in  safety,  and 
guides  his  endangered  fellow-creature  through  the  perils  of  the  night,  &o.,  &c. 

In  Holland,  great  part  of  the  country  has  been  won  and  is  now  preserved 
from  the  sea,  by  the  same  almost  creating  power,  and  now  rich  cities  and 
an  extended  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Gsesar,  were  formerly  only 
bogs  and  a  dreary  waste. 

As  a  general  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  in  many  situations 
on  earth  where  formerly  the  rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  wind  bending  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  sweeping  the 
clouds  along  the  mountain's  brow,  or  whitening  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and 
regarding  these  phenomena  with  awe  and  terror,  as  marking  the  agency  of 
some  great  but  bidden  power,  which  might  destroy  him;  in  the  same  situa- 
tions now,  his  informed  son,  who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can  lead 
the  waters  of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  channels,  to  convenient  spots,  where 
they  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-whcel,  and  to  do  his  multifarious  work  ;  the 
rushing  winds,  also,  be  makes  his  servant,  by  rearing  in  their  course  the 
broad-vaned  wind-miU,  which  then  performs  a  thousand  offices  for  its  master, 
man;  and  the  breezes  which  whiten  the  ocean  are  caught  in  his  expanded 
sails,  and  are  made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures  across  the  deep,  for 
his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

In  Architecture,  also.  Physics  in  supreme,  and  has  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples,  pyramids;  domes  and  palaces  which  adorn  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  machinery,  generally,  Physics  is  the  guiding  light.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  mighty  steam-engine;  machines  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  for  moulding  other  bodies  into  various  shapes,  yea,  even  iron 
itself,  as  if  it  were  plastic  clay;  wind-mills  and  water-mills,  and  wheel 
carriages ;  the  plough  and  implements  of  husbandry ;  artillery  and  the  fur- 
niture of  war;  the  balloon,  in  which  man  rides  triumphantly  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  diving-bell,  in  which  he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of  the 
deep ;  the  implements  of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  &c. ;  musical  instruments,  optical  and  mathematical  iustrumcnts, 
and  a  thousand  others. 
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But  Physics  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The  medi- 
cal man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently ;  for  it  is  in  the  animal  body 
that  true  perfection  and  the  greatest  Tarietj  of  mechaniscQ  are  found.  Where, 
to  illustrate  Mechanics,  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  levers  and  hinges,  and 
moving  parts,  like  the  limbs  of  an  anfmal  body  ;  where  such  an  hydraulic 
apparatus,  as  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  such  a  pnewmatic  apparatus, 
as  in  the  breathing  chest ;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the  ear  and 
larynx ;  such  an  tyitical  instrument,  as  in  the  eye;  in  a  word,  such  variety 
and  perfection,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  visible  anatomy  ?  AE  these  struc- 
tures, then,  the  medical  man  should  understand,  as  the  watchmaker  knows 
the  parts  of  a  time-piece  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  watchmaker, 
unless  he  can  discover  where  a  pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or  a  particle 
of  dust  adhering,  or  oil  wanting,  &c.,  would  ill  succeed  in  repairing  an 
injury;  and  so,  also,  of  the  ignorant  medical  man  in  respect  to  the  human 
body.  Yet  will  it  be  belietfed,  that  there  are  many  medical  men  who 
neither  understand  mechanics,  nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor  optics, 
Dor  acoustics,  beyond  the  merest  routine;  and  that  systems  of  medical 
education  are  set  forth  at  this  day  which  do  not  even  mention  the  depar1>-' 
ment  of  Physics  !  That  such  is  the  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  is 
Btat43d  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  viz.,  that  the  sciences  and  arts  are 
progressive,  and  that  perfect  methods  of  education  must  arise  fradually, 
like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of 
persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was  discovered  to  be  a  grand 
foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  indicating  means  of  security  against 
many  national  misfortunes  common  in  former  times,  y^,  even  against  famine 
and  war.  And  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  generally  will  understand  how  much  the  correct  knowledge  of 
animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  many  remedies,  must  depend  on  pre- 
cise acquaintance  with  Physics. — Besides  the  more  strictly  professional 
matters  contained  in  the  medical  sections  of  the  present  work,  there  are 
many  others  scattered  through  it  which  greatly  interest  the  medical  man ; 
such  are  the  subjects  of  ■meteorohgy,  climate,  ventilation  and  warming  of 
dwellings,  specific  gravities,  &c.,  &c. 

The  laws  of  Physics  having  an  influence  so  estensive  as  appears  from 
these  paragraphs,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  all  classes  of  society  are  at 
last  discovering  the  deep  interest  they  have  to  understand  them.  The  lawyer 
finds  that  in  many  of  the  causes  tried  in  his  courts,  an  appeal-  must  be  made 
to  Physics, — as  in  cases  of  disputed  inventions;  accidents  in  navigation,  or 
among  carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machines  generally ;  questions  arising 
out  of  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  water-currents,  &o. :  the  statesman  is  con- 
stantly listeningto  discussions  respecting  bridges,  roads,  canals,  docks,  and 
the  mechanical  industry  of  the  nation  :  the  clergyman  finds  ranged  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  intelligible  and  striking  proof  of  Uod's  wia- 
domand  goodness;  the  sailor  in  his  ship  has  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
admirable  machines  in  existence :  soldiers,  in  using  their  projectiles,  in 
marching  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed,  woods  to  be  cut  down,  roads  to  be 
made,  towns  to  be  besieged,  &c.,  are  dependent  chiefly  on  their  knowledge 
of  Physics :  the  land-owner,  in  making  improvements  on  hia  estates,  building, 
draining,  irrigating,  road-making,  &c,  :  the  farmer  equally  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  in  ail  the  machinery  of  agriculture;  the  manu/acluTer,  of  course; 
the  merchant  who  selects  and  distributes  over  the  world  the  products  of 
manufacturing  industry — all  these  are  interested  iu  Physics;  then  also  the 
man  o/  Utters,  that  he  may  not,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  from  tie  material 
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worl4,  repeat  the  soientifio  hereaes  and  absurdities  whicb  have  heretofore 
prevajled,  and  which,  bj  shocking  the  now  better-informed  public,  exceed- 
ingly lower  the  estimation  in  which  such  specimens  of  the  Belles  Lettrea 
are  held,  and  lessen  their  general  utility;  and  lastly,  parents  of  either  sex, 
whose  oonyersation  and  example  have  such  powerful  effect  oa  the  character 
of  their  children,  who  when  grown  up,  are  to  fill  all  the  stations  in  society ; 
all  should  study  Physics,  as  one  important  part  of  their  education. 

And  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  a  part  of  common  education.  In  our  cities  now,  and  even  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house,  men  are  surrounded  by  prodigies  of  mechanic  art, 
and  cannot  submit  to  use  these,  regardless  of  h  w  th  y  re  produced,  as  a 
horse  is  regardless  of  how  the  com  fiilla  into  hi  m  ng  A  g  neral  difi'u- 
sion  of  knowledge,  owing  greatly  to  the  increased  mm  1  tercourse  of 
nations,  and  therefore  to  the  improvements  in  h  phj  1  d  jartments  of 
astronomy,  navigation,  &c..  is  changing  every  wh       th  d  t  on  of  man, 

and  elevating  the  human  charactCT  in  all  ranks  f  ty  I  mote  times 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  generally  divid  d  t  m  11  t  tea  or  socie- 
ties, which  had  few  relations  of  amity  among  themselves,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  interests  were  confined  very  much  within  their  own  little  territories  and 
rude  habits.  In  succeeding  ages,  men  found  themselveS  belonging  to  larger 
communities,  as  wfiere  the  Enghsh  heptarchy  was  united ;  but  still  distant 
kingdoms  and  quarters  of  the  world  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and  were 
often  totally  unknown.  Now,  however,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  member 
of  one  vast  civilized  society,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  no  part 
of  the  earth  is  indifferent  to  him.  In  England,  for  instance,  a  man  of  small 
fortune  may  cast  lis  looks  around  him,  and  say  with  truth  and  exultation, 
« I  am  lodged  in  a  house  which  affords  me  conveniences  and  comforts  which 
some  centuries  ago,  even  a  king  could  not  command.  Ships  are  crossing 
the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  to  me  from  all  parta 
of  the  earth.  In  China,  men  are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for  me ;  in  America, 
they  are  planting  cotton  for  me ;  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  preparing 
my  sugar  and  my  coffee ;  in  Italy,  they  are  feeding  silk-worms  for  me ;  in 
Saxony,  they,  are  shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing;  at  home,  power- 
ful steam-engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making  cutlery  for 
me,  and  pumping  the  mines  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may  be  procured. 
Although  my  patrimony  was  small,  I  have  post-coaches  running  day  and 
night  on  all  the  roads  to  carry  my  correspondence ;  I  have  roads  and  canals, 
and  bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire ;  nay,  I  have  protecting  fleets 
and  armies  around  my  happy  country,  to  secure  my  enjoyments  and  repose. 
Then  I  have  editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an  account  of  what  is 
going  on  throughout  the  world,  among  all  these  people  who  serve  me.  And 
in  a  corner  of  my  house  I  have  Books  !  the  miracle  of  all  my  possessions, 
more  wonderful  than  the  wishina-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales  :  for  they  trans- 
port me  instantly,  not  only  to  bU  places,  but  to  all  times.  By  my  books  I 
can  conjure  up  before  me,  into  vivid  existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men 
of  antiquity;  and  for  my  individual  satisfaction  I  can  make  them  act  over 
again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits,  the  orators  declaim  for  me  ;  the 
historians  recite;  the  poets  sing;  and  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from 
the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  hy  my  books,  I  can  be  where  I  please." 
This  picture  is  not  overchai^ed,  and  might  be  much  extended,  suehbeing 
God's  goodness  and  providence,  that  each  individual  of  the  civilized  millions 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the  same  ■  enjoyment  as  if  he  were 
the  single  lord  of  all. 
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Reycrting  to  the  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  general  study,  it 
may  he  remarked  that  there  is  no  occupation  which  so  ranch  strengthens  anii 

auicbens  the  judgment.  This  pra-se  has  nsually  heen  hestowed  on  the  Ma- 
lematies,  although  a  knowledge  uf  abstract  Mathematics  existed  with  all  the 
absurdities  of  the  dark  ages;  but  a  familiarity  with  Natural  Philosophy 
which  comprehends  Mathematics,  and  gives  tangible  and  phasing  illustra- 
tions of  the  abstract  truths,  seems  incompatible  with  the  admission  of  any 
gross  absurdity,  A  man  whose  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  by 
acquaintance  with  the=e  exact  sciences  in  their  combination,  and  who  has 
been  engaged,  therefore,  in  contemplating  real  relations,  is  more  likely  to 
discover  truth  in  other  questions,  and  can  better  defend  himself  against 
sophistry  of  every  kind.  We  cannot  have  clearer  eyidcDco  of  this  than  in 
the  history  of  the  sciences,  since  the  Baconian  method  of  reasoning  hy  indi- 
cation took  place  of  the  visionary  hi/potheses  of  preceding  times.  Until  then, 
even  powerful  minds  did  not  recoil  from  the  most  absurd  theories  on  all  sub- 
jects. Astronomy  was  mixed  with  Astrology;  Chemistry  with  Alchemy; 
Physiology  with  the  singular  hypotheses  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  Politics  with  the  errors  of  monopolies,  prohibitions, 
balance  of  trade,  &e.  Even  Religion  itself,  in  various  ages  and  countries, 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  solid  attainments. 
To  a  man  with  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  we  now  possess,  the  fables 
and  licentious  abominations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theologies  are  shocking 
indeed ;  as  are  the  religions  of  the  God  of  Fire  in  China,  of  Vishnoo  In 
India,  of  Mahomet's  imposture  and  pretended  miracles,  &o.  But  the  enlight- 
ened Christian  minister  earnestly  recammends  the  study  of  nature ;  first 
because  from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  creation,  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolent  design  manifest  in  all  its  parts,  there  spring  up  in  every  unde- 
praved  mind  those  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  constitute  the 
adoration  of  natural  religion,  and  which  form,  as  shown  by  many  estimable 
writers  on  Natural  Theology,  a  fit  foundation  for  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  secondly,  because  a  Revelation  being  probable  only  by  the 
miracles  occurring  at  its  establishment;  to  enable  men  to  distinguish  between 
miracles  and  the  usual  course  of  nature,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  course, 
or  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  essential :  all  the  false  religions  of  antiquity 
were  founded  on,  and  upheld  by  pretended  miracles.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality,  even  independently  of  Revelation,  no  man  who  con- 
templates the  order  and  beauty  of  the  material  world,  and  then  thinks  on  the 
hideous  deformities  of  the  moral  world — where  vice  so  often  triumphs,  and 
modest  virtue  pines  and  dies — can  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  unless  there  be  a  hereafter  of  retribution ;  and 
feeling  thus  that  eternal  justice  requires  another  state  for  man,  he  embraces 
with  delight  the  cheering  promises  of  immortality.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  various  times,  even  among  Christians,  sincere,  but  weak-minded  or 
ill-informed  men,  who  decried  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  inimical 
to  true  religion ;  as  if  God's  ever-visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his 
attributes  in  the  stroeture  of  the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any 
other  revelation.  Ent  such  prejudices  are  now  quickly  passing  away. 
Wherever  considerable  knowledge  of  nature  esists,  debasing  and  gloomy 
superstition  must  cease.  It  is  not  the  abject  terror  of  a  slave  which  is  in- 
spired by  contemplating  the  majesty  and  power  of  our  God,  displayed  in  his 
works,  but  a  sentiment  akin  to  the  tender  regard  which  leads  a  favored  child 
to  approach  with  conddence  a  wise  and  indulgent  parent. 

It  remains  for  the  author  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
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present  work.  He  was  originally  led  to  tte  undertaking  with  the  view  of 
Ba'pplying  the  desideratum  in  medical  literature,  of  a  treatise  on  Medical 
Phyncs;  hut  soon  perceiving  that  the  preliminary  investigation  of  General 
Fhysics,  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  to  medical  readers,  would  require  to 
be  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  would  for  general  readers,  and  reflecting  that 
every  person  of  liberal  education  must  now  possess  such  a  book,  not  to  he 
read  once  and  then  thrown  aside  as  a  novel  is,  but  to  be  frequently  consulted 
as  a  manual,  he  determined  to  make  his  book  as  complete  and  as  extensively 
useful  as  possible.  Ho  has  been  encouraged  during  his  labor,  by  the  belief 
that  the  growing  light  of  science,  which  now  exhibits  more  clearly  the  na- 
tural relations  of  the  different  departments  of  study,  as  attempted  to  he  por- 
trayed in  the  preceding  pages,  might  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  defects 
of  former  elementary  treatises,  and  to  add  features  of  novelty  and  improve- 
ment to  bis  own.  The  sections  on  Animal  Physics  were,  of  course,  written 
for  medical  men ;  and  a  great  service  will  he  rendered  by  the  work,  if  it 
only  awakens  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Physics  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  their  art.  But  even  for  general  readers  there  are  few 
parts  of  these  sections  which  the  author  would  exclude.  There  is  nothing 
more  admirable  in  nature  than  the  stmeture  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  no  liberal  mind  should  be  careless  of 
the  study.  The  details  here  given  are  not  more  anatomical  than  the  illus- 
trations from  the  animal  economy  contained  in  the  common  treatises  on 
Natural  Theology.  From  the  attempt  in  this  work  to  compress  into  the 
smallest  possible  ppace  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  scientific  information, 
few  historical  detwls  bave  been  adjnitted,  whether  relating  to  the  distin- 
guished  men  who  bave  benefitted  the  world  as  authors  or  ioventors,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  science ; — such  details  form  an  interesting,  but 
distinct  branch  of  study. 

The  author  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  no  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  can  save,  to  a  person  desiring  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  necessity  of  attendance  on  experimental  lectures  or  demonstrations. 
Things  that  are  seen,  and  felt,  and  heard,  that  is,  which  operate  on  the  r- 
ternal  senses,  leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger  and  more  correct  impr 
sions  than  where  the  conceptions  are  produced  merely  by  verbal  description 
however  vivid.  And  no  man  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  who  has  not  had  practical  familiarity 
with  the  objects.  With  referenoe  to  this  familiarity,  persons  who  take  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  must  observe,  with  much 
pleasure  the  now  daily  increasing  facilities  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge, 
afforded  by  the  scientific  institutions  formed  and  forming,  not  only  through 
this  kingdom,  but  through  most  civilized  nations. 

Square,  1st  March,  1827. 
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ELEMENTS 
NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


SYNOPSIS,  OH  SENEKAL  BETIEW. 

If  it  Meite  our  admirelion  thai  a  varied  edifice,  or  eTen  a  m.mifenl 
M,  can  b.  conslruoted  of  .tone  from  one  quarr,,  wliat  mu.t  our  fodin.  be 
to  learo  low  few  and  Mmpl,  tli.  olement.  are' out  of  .bioli  the  sublime  fab- 
no  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  phenomena,  has  arisen  and  is  now 
sustaiuod.  These  elements  are  general  f.ots  and  laws  wiioh  human 
Smla  "  '°  ''  ""°  *°  '"'^  "  ™""™  P«'P»"  of  human 

Now  the  four  words,  alom,  attractwa,  rqiulsion,  inertia,  point  to  four 
mneral  truths,  wHoh  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
JJemg  .0  general,  thej  are  oallod  ph/ilcal  trath,,  from  the  Greet  word 
mgnifying  »a(,„  as  also  ■■  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  with  the  same 
meaning,  and  sometimes  « meolianio.i  truths,"  from  their  eloa,  relation  to 
ordinary  maohinery.  Ties,  appellations  distinguish  them  f,»„  the  r.m.in- 
ing  general  truths,  namely  the  ohtmical  truths,  wbieh  regard  partioukr 
.ubstanees,  and  the  mlul  and  mental  truths,  which  ha.e  rSlation  only  to 
limg  beings.  And  even  in  Ih.  oases  where  a  ohemical  or  vital  inHuen.e 
operates,  it  modifies,  but  does  not  destroy,  the  phy.ieal  inJuonoe.  B, 
fijing  the  attention,  then,  on,  these  /our  >Wa»,.,i  ,„*,  .he   student 


obf=i7.=  „     ■,  '        "'  "", .,-J'->Kf?aJMere(aUn((As,  the   student 

HZ'Z     '""■  "  .""^  ■■"'=  *"  "»'"*'  ""'  "8'"»  '»  ill™i»«t^  the 
secrete  and  treasures  of  nature. 

1st  Atom.  Every  mat.rial  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into  very 
minute  indestruotible  and  nnchangeablo  parlicles,-as  when  a  pieee  of  any 
meU  IS  bruised  broken,  out,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  t.,Lformed,  I 
TWr,™*  '"'■  ''"  ™|"'«»J,>.\«  "WbiW  again  a,  perfect  as  atfii.t. 
Ths  truth  IS  oonvenientl,  resilled  by  giving  to  the  particle,  the  name  clom, 
which  IS  a  Greek  term,  signifying  <So(  „i,i4  canm,!  b,/,rlh,r  cM  or  di,;id,l 
or  an  exceeding  minute  resisting  particle 

2d  ArruAOTios.  It  is  found  that  the  atom,  above  referred  to,  whether 
sepafate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  tend  towards  all  other  atoms  or 
mas.es,-ji,  when  the  atoms  of  which  an,  mass  is  composed  are,  by  an  in- 
visible  influenee,  held  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  force;  or  when  a 
blook  of  stone  IS  similarly  held  down  to  the  earth  on  which  it  lie.-  or  when 
the  tides  on  Ih.  earth  rise  towards  the  moon.    These  facts  are  conveniently 
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recalled  by  connecting  with  them  the  word  Attraction  (a  drawing  together) 
or  gravitation.  t^      , 

3d.  Repulsion.  Atoms  under  certain  cireumatances,  as  of  heat  diffused 
among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraction  countervailed  or  resisted,  and 
they  tend  to  separate; — aa  whenioe  heated  melts  into  water,  or  when  water 
heated  bursts  into  steam,  or  when  gunpowder  ignited  explodes.  Such 
facts  are  conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  Repuhiott  (a  thrusting  asunder.) 
4th.  Inertia.  As  a  fly-wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  resistance  to 
the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires  speed  proportioned  to  that  force, 
and  then  resists,  being  again  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  so  all  bodies 
or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about  them,  in  regard  to  motion,  what  may 
be  figuratively  called  a  stnhborneis,  tending  to  keep  them,  in  their  existing 
state,  whatever  it  may  be — ^in  other  words,  they  neitheraoquire  motion,  nor 
lose  moldon,  nor  bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in  esaot  proportion  to 
some  force  applied.  Maaj  of  the  motions  now  going  on  in  the  universe 
with  such  regularity — as  that  tutning  of  the  earth  which  produces  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night — are  motions  which  began  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  continue  unvarying  in  this  way.  Such  facta  are  conveniently 
recalled  by  the  term  inertia  applied  to  them. 

A  person  comprehending  fully  the  import  of  these  four  words,  that  is  to 
say,  having  present  to  his  mind  numerous  good  types  or  exemplars  of  the 
facta  referred  to  them,  may  predict  or  anticipate  correctly,  and  may  control 
very  many  of  the  faets  and  phenomena  which  the  extended  experience  of  a 
life  can  display  to  him  ;  aud  such  a  person  is  commonly  said  to  know  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  things  and  events.  Now  it  is  important  here  to  observe, 
that  when  a  person  gives  a  reason  or  explanation  of  any  fact,  other  than 
that  it  is  a  fact,  or  than  that  the  Creator  has  willed  jt,  he  ia  merely,  although 
he  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  showing  its  resemblance  to  many  other  facts, 
no  one  of  which  he  understands  better  than  itself — and  what  he  calls  a 
general  truth,  or  law,  or  principle,  is  merely  an  expression  for  the  observed 
But  unaccountable  resemblance  of  the  facts.  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that 
a  atone  falls  because  of  attraction  or  gravitation,  he  only  uses  a  word  which 
recalls  thousands  of  instances  which  he  has  witnessed  of  one  body  approach- 
ing another;  but  by  any  cause  of  the  approach,  other  than  that  God  has 
willed  it,  is  to  him  utterly  unknown.  Should  men,  in  the  course  of  their 
researches,  discover  that  the  phenomena  now  classed  by  them  under  the 
heads  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  although  apparently  opposite,  are  really 
as  closely  allied  as  they  already  know  the  rising  of  a  balloon  and  the  falling 
of  a  stone  to  be  (the  balloon  rises  like  a  cork  in  water,  being  pushed  up  by 
the  fluid  air  around  it,  heavier  than  it,  and  seeking  to  descend,)  they  will 
not  have  discovered  a  new  cause,  but  a  new  resemblance,  (new  to  them) 
among  phenomena,  and  will  only  have  advanced  one  step  farther  in 
perceiving  the  simplicity  of  creation.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  volume  is  chiefly  an  extensive  display  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  classified  so  as  to  be  explained  by  the 
'our  physical  truths,  and  mutually  to  illustrate  one  another.  They  wiU  be 
liatributed  under  the  following  heads  or  divisions : 
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SYNOPSIS 


CONSTITUTION    OP  MASSES,   MOTIONS  AND  FORCES. 

The  four  iundamental  truths  esteusivelj  examined,  and  used  to  eip^ia 
generally,  in 
Section 

1.  The  nature  or  constitution  of  the  material  m^asses  which  compose  the 
universe;  (a  department  technically  called  Somatology,  from  Greek 
words  signifying  a  discourse  on  body.') 
2.  The  motions  or  phenomena  going  on  among  the  masses; — a  department 
including  the  common  divisions  of  Statics  (things  stationary  or  at 
rest,)  and  Dtnamics  (what  relates  ia  force  <n  power.') 

PART  II. 

PHENOMENA  OP    SOLIDS. 

The  four  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among 
solui  bodies : — a  department  called,  in  a  restricted  sense,  Mechanics,  (from 
the  Greek,  and  signifying  machine.) 


PHENOMENA   OE  FLDIDS. 

The  truths  esplaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  AVi<mg  fluid 
bodies : — a  department  called  Hydeodynamics  (from  Greek  words  signify- 
ing water  BXiA  force.) 
Section 

1.  Hydrostatics  (water  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium.) 

2.  Pneumatics  {air  phenomena.) 

3.  Hydraulics  (mater  or  fluid  in  motion.) 

i.  Acoustics  (phenomena  of  sound  and  hearing.) 

PART  IV. 

PHENOMENA  OF    IMPONDERABLE    SUBSTANCES. 

The  truths  aiding  to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  Impon- 
derable Substances,  under  the  heads  of 
Section 

1.  Heat  or  Caloric. 

2.  Light  or  Optics. 

PART  V. 
animal  and  medical  physics. 
In  this  part  will  be  ranged  the  most  interesting  illustrations  afforded  by 
the  animal  economy,  constituting — Animal  AND  Mbdioal  Physics. 

As  no  man  can  well  understand  a  subject  of  which  he  does  not  carry  a 
distinct  outline  in  his  mind,  it  is  recommended  to  the  reader  of  this  work 
to  study  the  general  synoptii,  and  the  analysis  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  and  sections,  until  the  memory  be  well  impressed  with  them. 
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PART  I. 


laS  POUE  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  MINUTEI.T  EXAMINED,  AND  USED  TO 
EXPLAIN  GENERALLY,  FIRST,  THE  NATURE  OH.  CONSTITUTION  OF  THG 
MATEKIAL  MASSES  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  UNIVERSE,  AND  SECONDLY, 
THE  MOTIONS  OK  PHENOMENA  flOINO  ON  AMON&  THEM. 


SECTION  L— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSES. 


ANALYSIS   or  THE  SECTION. 

The  vUihle  universe  is  built  vp  of  very  tninuU  indistructible  ATOMS  called 
matter,  which  by  mutual  attraction,  cohere  or  ding  together  in  masses 
of  various  form  and  magnitude.  T/ie  atoms  are  mare  or  kss  approxi- 
mated, according  to  the  quantityw  repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  and 
hence  arise  the  three  remarkable  forms  in  the  masses,  of  solid,  liquid  and 
air,  U!hich  mutu'tUff  change  into  each  other  with  change  in  the  quanlitjf 
of  heat.  Certain  modifications  of  attraction  and  repulsion  produce  the 
subordinate  peculiarities  af  stale  called  crystal,  dense,  hard,  elastic,  brittle, 
malteahle,  ductile  and  tenacious. 


"  Minute  Indeblructible  Atoms."* 

That  the  sm'illest  portioD  nf  any  sulisfcance  which  tbe  human  eye  can  per- 
ceive, la  still  a  mass  of  many  ultimate  atoms  or  particles,  which  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  or  newly  arranged,  but  which  cannot  individu- 
ally be  hurt  or  destroyed,  is  deduced  from  such  facta  as  the  following : 
A  particle  of  powdered  marble,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  ap- 
pears to  the  microscope  a  block  susceptible  of  indefinite  division ;  and,  when 
it  is  broken  by  fit  instruments,  until  the  microscope  can  hardly  discover  the 
separate  particles  of  fine  powder,  these  may  be  yet  further  divided,  by 
solution  in  an  acid;  the  whole  becoming  then  absolutely  invisible,  as  part 
of  a  transparent  liquid. 

A  small  mass  of  gold  may  be  hammered  into  thin  leaf,  or  drawn  into  fine 
wire,  or  cut  into  almost  invisible  parts,  or  liquefied  in  a  crucible,  or  disolved 
in  an  acid,  or  dissipated  by  intense  heat  into  vapour;  yet, after  any  and  all 
these  changes,  the  atoms  can  be  collected  again  to  form  the  original  mass 
of  gold,  without  the  slightest  diminution  or  change.  And  all  the  substance  of 

•  The  different  heads  or  titles,  nhioh  appen, 
verted   eominns,    are   the   Bucoeeaive  portions 
consideration.     The  reader  is   particular!;  rei 
Beveral  interruptions,  that " 
general  relations  among  ti 
feet  uttderstandiBg  of  ib 
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elements  of  which  our  globe  is  composed,  may  thua  be  out,  torn,  bruised, 
ground,  &c.,  a  thousaud  and  a  thousand  times,  but  are  always  recoverable  as 
perfect  as  at  first. 

And  with  respect  to  delicate  combinations  of  these  elements,  such  as  exist 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  although  it  be  beyond  human  art,  originally 
to  produce,  or  even  closely  to  imitate  many  of  them — for  we  cannot  build  up 
a  feather  or  a  rose — still,  in  their  decomposition  and  apparent  destruction, 
the  aecomplished  chemist  of  the  present  day  does  not  lose  a  single  atom. 
The  coal  which  bums  in  his  apparatus,  until  only  a  little  ash  remains  behind, 
or  the  wax-taper  that  seems  to  vanish  altogether  in  flame,  or  the  portion  of 
animal  flesh  srhich  putrefies,  and  gradually  dries  up  and  disappears — present 
to  us  phenomena  which  are  now  proved  to  be  only  changes  of  connection 
and  arrangement  among  the  indestructible  ultimate  atoms;  and  the  chemist 
can  ofier  all  the  elements  again,  mixed  or  separate  as  desired,  for  any  of 
the  useful  purposes  to  which  they  are  severally  applicable.  When  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  ancients,  with  their  charge  of  human  remains,  appeared  to  be 
wholly  consumed,  and  left  the  idea  with  survivors  that  no  hase  use  could  be 
made,  in  after  time,  of  what  had  heen  the  material  dwelling  of  a  noble  or 
beloved  spirit,  the  flames  had  only,  as  it  were,  scattered  the  enduring  blocks 
of  which  a  former  edifice  had  been  constructed,  but  which  were  soon  to  serve 
again  in  new  combinations. 

Facts  to  be  stated  under  the  heads  of  "chemical  composition"  and  "crys- 
tal," will  prove,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  substance  must  be,  among 
themselves,  perfectly  similar. 

"  Minute."  (Read  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

The  following  are  interesting  particulars  in  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping  the 
mind  to  conceive  how  minute  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  must  be. 


Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  360,000 
must  be  kid  upon  one  another  to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They 
are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1,800  would  occupy  only  the  space 
of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper;  and  an  octavo  volume  an  inch  thick  would 
have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library  contain- 
ing 1,800  volumes  of  400  pages  each;  yet  those  leaves  are  perfect,  or  free 
from  holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surface,  as  in  gilding,  gives 
the  appearance  of  solid  gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold,  upon  the  stiver  wire  of  what 
is  called  gold  laee;  and  we  know  not  that  such  coating  is  of  only  one  atom 
thick.  If  we  phtce  a  piece  of  this  wire  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
silver  within,  the  gold  coating  remains  as  a  metallic  tube  of  exquisite 
tenuity. 

Platinum  can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 

A  grain  of  blue  vitriol  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so  that  in 
every  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived. 

A  grain  of  musk  will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost 
but  little  of  its  weight. 

The  carrion  crow  seems  to  smell  its  food  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  thread  of  the  silk  worm  is  bo  small,  that  many  folds  have  to  be 
twisted  together  to  form  our  finest  sewing  thread;  but  that  of  the  spider  is 
smaller  still,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  would  reach  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  or  400  miles. 

In  the  milk  of  a  cod-fishj  or  in  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have 
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been  infased,  the  microscope  discovera  animalcules,  of  which  many  thou- 
sands together  do  not  equal  in  bulk  a  grain  of  sand;  yet  these  haye  their 
blood  and  other  euhordinate  parts  like  larger  animals;  and,  indeed,  nature, 
with  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with  organs  as  com- 
plex as  those  of  the  whale  or  elephant.  Now  tbe  body  of  an  animalcule 
consists  of  the  same  elementary  substances,  or  ultimate  atoms,  as  the  body 
of  man  himself  In  a  single  pound  of  matter,  it  thua  appears,  that  there 
may  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe, 
What  scenes  has  the  microscope  laid  open  to  the  admiration  of  the  philoso- 
phic inquirer. 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general,  any  substance,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  rises  as  inviaiblo  vapour  or  gas ;  in  other  words,  is  made  to  assume 
the  aeriform  state.  Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of  the 
matfirial  universe  to  disappear,  the  previously  most  solid  bodies  becoming  as 
invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Utter  annihilation  would 
seem  but  one  stage  beyond  thia. 

"Mutter." 

The  incoQceivahle  minuteness  of  ultimate  atoms,  as  shown  above,  has  lod 
some  inquirers,  to  doubt  wliether  there  really  be  ma«er ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  what  we  call  substance  or  matter  have  existence  or  not.  In  answer 
to  this  it  has  been  usual  to  adduce,  besides  the  weights  of  the  substances, 
and  the  proofs  of  indestructibility  already  mentioned,  which  seems  conclu- 
sive, tbe  fact  that  every  kind  or  portion  of  matter  obstinately  occupies  some 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that  particular  space.  This 
occupancy  of  space  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  idea  which  we  have 
of  material  existence.  The  awkward  word  impenetrability  has  been  used  to 
express  it,  with  reference  of  course  to  the  individual  atoms.  The  following 
are  elucidations : 

We  cannot  push  one  billiard-ball  into  the  substance  of  another,  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on;  or  the  material  of  the  universe  might 
be  absorbed  in  a  point. 

A  mass  of  iron  on  a  support  will  resist  tbe  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds 
laid  upon  it  and  pressing  to  descend  into  its  place  ;  and  although  a  very 
great  weight  might  crush  or  break  it  into  pieces,  still  one  particle  would  not 
be  annihilated.  In  a  forcing  pump,  or  in  Braham's  water-press,  millions  of 
pounds  can  not  push  the  piston  down,  unless  the  water  below  it  be  allowed 

A  weight  laid  upon  bladders  full  of  air,  or  on  the  piston  handle  of  a  closed 
air-pump,  is  supported  in  the  same  manner. 

A.  quantity  of  air  escaping  from  a  vessel  under  water  ascends  through  the 
water  as  a  bubble  disphicing  its  bulk  of  water  in  its  way. 

A  glass  tube,  left  open  at  bottom,  while  the  thumb  closes  the  top,  if 
pressed  from  air  into  water,  is  not  filled  with  water,  because  the  air  contained 
in  it  resists ;  but  if  the  air  be  allowed  lo  escape  by  removing  the  thumb 
from  the  top,  the  tube  becomes  filled  immediately  to  the  level  of  the  water 
around  it.  In  a  goblet  or  basin  pushed  into  water,  with  the  mouth  down* 
wards,  the  entrance  of  water  is  resisted  for  the  like  reason  ;  and  if  the  goblet 
be  inverted  over  a  floating  lighted  taper,  thia  will  continue  to  float  under  it, 
and  to  burn  in  the  contained  air,  however  deep  in  the  water  it  may  be  car- 
ried— exhibiting  the  curious  phenomenon  of  light  below  water,  and  being 
an  emblem  of  the  living  inmate  of  a  diving  bell,  which  is  merely  a  larger 
goblet  holding  a  man  instead  of  a  candle. 
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"MaSual  ailractwn."  (See  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

Any  visible  mass  of  matter,  then,  aa  of  metal,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  we 
know  to  be  really  a  collection  of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause  made 
tn  cohere  or  cling  together;  yet  there  are  no  hooks  connecting  them,  nor 
naib,  nor  gl* ;  and  the  connection  may  be  broken  a  thousand  times,  by 
processes  of  nature  or  art,  but  ia  always  ready  to  take  place  again  ;  the  cause 
being  no  more  destroyed  in  any  ease  by  interruption,  than  the  weight  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from  the  ground.  Now  the  cause  we 
know  not,  but  we  call  it  attraction.  The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  ita 
contrary,  repulsion,  particularly  when  occurring  between  bodies  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  are  as  inexplicable  aa  any  subjects  which 
the  human  mind  has  to  contemplate;  but  the  manner  or  lawa  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  now  well  understood.  The  general  nature  and  extensive  infiuence 
of  attraction  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facta : 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  calm  water,  approach  each 
other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  contact.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  very 
small,  or  can  approach  very  near  to  each  other  at  tbo  water's  edge---as  glass 
bnlba  in  a  lea-cup — an  additional  force  is  called  into  play,  aa  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  "  capillary  attraction." 

The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  aea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen  gathered 
intfl  heaps. 

Two  bullets  or  plummets  suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  the  delicate  t«st  of  the  torsion  balance  (which  will  be  described 
afterwards)  to  attract  each  other,  and  therefore  not  ts  hang  quite  perpen- 
dicularly. "^  .     .     1-  3    ■     ■ 

A  plummet  suspended  near  the  aide  of  a  mountain  inclines  towards  it,  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude;  as  was  ascertained  by  the  well- 
known  trials  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  near  the  mountain  Schehallion,  in  Scotland. 
And  the  reason  why  the  plummet  in  such  a  case  tends  much  more  strongly 
towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  hill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is  larger  than 
the  hiU 

At  New  South  Wales,  which  la  sitmtel  on  our  globe  nearly  opposite  to 
England,  plummets  hang  an!  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  as  they 
do  here ;  so  that  in  respect  to  England  they  are  hanging  and  falling  upwards, 
and  the  people  there,  like  flies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pane  of  glass,  are 
standing  with  their  feet  towards  us  — hence  called  our  antipodes.  Weight, 
therefore.  Is  merely  general  attrition  acting  everywhere. 

But  it  is  owing  to  thia  general  attraction  that  our  earth  itself  is  a  globe : — 
all  its  parts  being  drawn  towards  each  other,  that  ia,  towards  a  common 
centre,  the  mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded  form. 

And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and  all  the  planets;  nay,  the  glorious  sun, 
too,  so  much  larger  than  these,  is  round; — suggesting  the  inference  that  all 
must  at  one  time  have  been  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are  subject 
to  the  same  law. 

Descending  again  to  the  earth  and  observing  minuter  maaaes,  we  have 
many  interesting  instances  of  roundness  from  the  same  cause ;  as— the  par- 
ticles of  a  miat  or  fog  floating  in  air— these,  mutually  attracting  and  coalescing 
inte  larger  drops,  and  so  forming  rain— nJew-drops — ^water  trickling  on  a 
duck's  wing — the  tear  dropping  from  the  cheek— drops  of  landanum — glob- 
ules of  mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing  when  near,  and  forming 
krger  ones— melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an  elevated  sieve,  and  by 
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cooling  as  it  deaoenda  so  as  to  retain  the  form  of  its  liquid  drops,  becoming 
the  spherical  shot-lead  of  the  sportsman,  &c. 

■  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  we  call  attractioD,  acts 
at  all  distances. — The  moon,  though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by  her 
attraction,  raises  the  water  of  our  ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  wo  call 
the  tide. — The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a  similar  influence ;  and  when  the 
sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  sprinf  tides. — The 

Elanets,  so  distant  that  thej  appear  to  us  little  wandering  points  in  the 
eavens,  yet,  by  their  attraction,  affect  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  her  orbit, 
quickening  it  when  she  is  apptoaching  them,  retarding  it  when  she  is  re- 
ceding. 

The  attraction  is  greater  the  nearer  the  bodies  are  to  each  other ;  as  the  light 
of  a  taper  is  more  intense  near  to  the  taper  than  at  a  distance. 
A  board  of  a  foot  square,  represented  in  fig.  1  by  A  B  at  a  certain  distance 
from  a  light  supposed  at  C,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  sqnare,  as  E  D, 
at  double  distance;  but  a  board  with  a  side  of  two  feet  has  four  times  as 
much  surface  as  a  board  with  a  side  of  one  foot,  for  it  is  not  only  twice  as 
high  or  long,  which  would  make  it  double,  but  twice  as  broad  also,  which 


Fig.  1. 


makes  it  qnadrnple — as  a  globe  of  two  feet  in  diameter  requires  just  four 
times  as  much  paper  to  cover  it  as  a  globe  of  one  foot, — and  the  corner,  or 
fourth  part  B  F,  of  the  larger  s<inare  here  shown  is  just  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  square  A  B.  Light,  therefore,  at  double  distance  from  its 
source,  being  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  has  only  one-fourth  of  the 
intensity ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  at  thrice  the  distance  it  has  only  a  ninth 
part,  at  four  times  a  sixteenth  part,  and  so  on.  Now  light,  heat,  attraction, 
sound,  and  indeed  evft-y  influence  from  a  central  point  are  found  to  decrease 
in  the  proportion  here  illustrated,  via.,  as  the  surface  of  squares  which  shadow 
one  another  increases.  The  technical  expression  is,  "  ike  intensity  is  in- 
versdy  as  the  squares  of  the  distance;  (the  distances  being  estimated  from 
the  centres  of  attraction  or  radiation)  or  one-fourth  part  as  strong  at  double 
distance,  four  times  as  strong  at  half  distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner for  all  other  distances. 

Accordingly,  what  weighs  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea-shore,  weighs  five  lbs.  less 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  or  when  raised  in  a  balloon — as 
is  proved  experimentally  by  a  spring  b^nce,  or  other  means; — and  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  the  weight,  or  force  towards  the  earth,  of  1,000  lbs., 
is  diminished  to  five  ounces,  as  is  proved  by  astronomical  test. 

Attraction  has  received  different  names  as  it  is  found  acting  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  The  chief  distinctions  are  Gravitation,  Cohesion, 
Capillary  and  Chemical  attraction. 

Gravitation  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  acting  at  sensible  distance,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  moon  lifting  the  tides — the  sun  and  earth  attracting  each 
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other — a  stone  falling,  &o.     Most  of  the  facta  enumerated  at  page  25, 
beioQg  to  this  head. 

CoJwMon  13  the  name  gipen  when  it  is  acting  at  very  short  distances,  as  in 
keeping  the  atoms  of  a  mass  together. 

It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  it  cannot  he  the  same  cause  which 
draws  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  earth  with  the  moderate  force  called  its  weight, 
and  which  contains  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  iron  in  such  strong  cohesion ;' 
but  when  wo  recollect  that  attraction  is  stronger  as  the  substances  are  nearer 
to  each  othpr,  the  difficulty  is  met.  Atoms  ¥ery  nearly  in  contact  may  be 
a  million  times  nearer  to  each  other  than  when  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  aud  therefore,  when  the  heat  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass  allows 
them  to  approach  very  near,  they  should  attract  mutually  with  great  force. 

If,  then,  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  not  in  general  so  very  rough  and 
irregular,  that,  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  can  touch  only  in  a  few 
points  of  the  million,  perhaps,  which  each  surface  contains,  bodies  would 
be  invariably  sticking  together  or  cobering  by  any  accidental  contact.  The 
effect  of  artificially  smoothing  the  touching  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  following 
examples  : — we  may  remark,  however,  that  besides  irregularity  of  surface, 
there  is  another  reason,  explained  a  little  feither  on,  which  prevents  the 
cohesion. 

Similar  portions  being  cut  off  with  a  clean  knife  from  two  leaden  bullets, 
and  the  fresh  surfaces  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  slight  turning  pres- 
sure, the  bullets  cohere,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  originajly  cast  in  one 

Freah-eut  surfaces  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc,  cohere  in  a  similar  way. 
We  may  hence  make  elastic  airtight  tubes,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  a 
strip  of  India-rubber  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  into  contact  by  wiilding 
the  strip  spiraDy  round  any  small  rod  or  cylinder,  and  fising  it  there  for  a 
time  by  tape  or  cord. 

Two  pieces  of  perfectly  smooth  plate  glass  or  marble,  laid  upon  each  other, 
adhere  with  great  force  :  and  so,  indeed,  do  most  well-polished  flat  surfaces. 


between  a  solid  and  liquid,  and  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
among  themselves,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances  : 

A  fiat  piece  of  glass,  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  and  then 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water,  adheres  to  the  water,  and  with 
much  more  force  than  the  weight  of  water  remaining  upon  it  when  again 
forcibly  raised  !  If  there  were  not  cohesion  or  attraction  of  the  water  par- 
ticles among  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  glass,  the  latter  could  only  be 
held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  directly  adhered  to  it.  In 
pouring  water  from  a  mug  or  bottle-lip,  the  water  does  not  at  once  fall  per- 
pendicular,  but  runs  down  along  the  inclined  outside  of  the  vessel;  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  attraction  between  this  and  the  water;  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pouring  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  a  projecting  lip. 

The  particles  of  water  cohere  among  themselves  in  a  degree  which  causes 
small  needles  gently  laid  on  the  surface  to  float : — the  weight  of  lie  needles 
is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  water  surface. 

For  the  same  reason,  many  light  insects  can  walk  upon  the  surface  of 
water  without  being  wetted. 

It  is  chiefly  the  difl'erent  force  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  in  different 
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liquids  that  causes  their  drops  or  giitts  from  the  lip  of  a  phial  to  he  of  differ- 
ent magnitude.  Sixty  drops  of  water  fill  the  same  measure  as  100  drops 
of  laudanum  from  a  lip  of  the  same  size. 

In  a  larger  mass  of  liquid,  the  attraction  which,  if  acting  alone,  would 
draw  the  particles  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  globe,  yields  to  that  which 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  liquid  assumes 
more  or  less  completely,  what  is  called  the  level  surface,  that  is  to  say,  a 
surface  corresponding  with  the  general  surface  of  the  earth. 

Attraction,  is  called  capillary  when  it  acts  between  a  liquid  and  the  interior 
of  a  solid,  which  is  tubular  or  porous. 

"When  an  open  glass  tube  is  partially  immel'sed  in  water,  the  water  within 
it  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside  ;  and  the  difference  of  level 
is  greater  as  the  tube  is  less,  because  in  small  tubes,  the  glass  all  round 
being  nearer  to  the  raised  water,  attracts  it  more  powerfully. 

Between  the  two  plates  of  glass  standing  near  to  each  other,  with  their 
lower  edges  in  water,  a  similar  rising  pf  water  will  occur ;  and  if  they  are 
closer  at  one  perpendicular  edge  than  at  the  other,  the  surface  of  the  sus- 
pended water  will  be  higher  there.  Tbe  two  plates  of  glass  in  such  a  case 
are  fiund  to  he  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  interposed  waters  with  a 
certain  force,  as  happens  also  to  glass  beads,  or  other  small  bodies,  fioaling 
in  water  with  their  surfaces  so  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge,  that 
the  water  may  rise  between  them, — and  the  nearer  they  approach,  the 
higher  the  water  rises,  and  the  more  strongly  it  attracts. 

Water,  ink,  or  oil,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  book,  is  rapidly 
absorbed  far  inwards  among  the  leaves. 

A  piece  of  sponge  or  a  lump  of  sugar  touching  water  by  its  lowest  corner, 
8oon»becoraes  moistened  throughout. 

The  wick  of  a  lamp  lifts  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  from  two  or  three 
inches  below  it. 

A  mass  of  cotton  thread  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  from  the  water 
within  it,  will  empty  it  as  a  syphon  would.  A  towel  will  empty  a  basin 
of  water  in  the  same  way. 

Dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  a  groove  formed  round  a  pillar  of  stone, 
on  being  moistened,  will  swell  so  as  to  rive  off  the  portion  from  the  block. 
In  some  portions  of  Germany,  mill-stones  are  thus  cut  from  the  rock. 

An  immense  weight  or  mass  suspended  by  a  dry  rope  may  be  raised  a 
little  way,  by  merely  wetting  the  rope ; — the  moisture  imbibed  by  capillary 
attraction  in  the  substance  of  the  rope  causes  it  to  swell  laterally,  and  to 
become  shorter. 

At  one  time,  the  small  vessels  of  vegetables  were  supposed  to  raise  the 
sap  from  the  roots,  by  capillary  attraction ;  but  this  is  known  now  to  be 
chiefly  an  action  of  vegetable  life. 

Mtraction  has  received  the  name  of  chemicai  aUrneti'm,  or  affinity,  when 
it  unites  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  distinct  substances  into  one  perfect 
compound. 

There  are  about  fifty  substances  in  nature  which  appear,  in  the  present 
etate  of  science,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  called  kinds  of 
matter  ;  such  as  the  various  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c. ;  but  whether 
these  are  in  truth,  originally  and  essentially  different,  or  only  one  simple 
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primordial  matter,  modified  by  circumstances  as  jet  nDknown  to  us,  we 
cannot  at  present  poaitively  determine.  DiamoBd  and  pure  black  earboQ 
are  the  same  substance  only  with  different  avrangement  of  atoms;  and 
steel,  whicb  in  the  soft  state  the  graver  cuts  as  it  would  copper  or  silver,  is 
exactly  the  same  substance  as  when,  after  being  tempered  by  heating  and 
sudden  cooling,  it  has  become  as  hard  nearly  as  diamond  itself.  Yet  these 
differences  are  more  strilring  than  appear  between  some  Hubstances,  which 
we  DOW  account  essentially  distinct. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  atoms  of  what  we  call  different  substances 
will  not  cohere  and  unite  indifferently,  to  form  masses,  as  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  do, — there  being  singular  preferences  and  dislikes  among  them,  if  it 
may  be  so  espresaed,"or  affinities,  as  the  chemists  term  it :  and  when  atoms 
of  two  kinds  do  combine,  the  resulting  compound  generally  loses  all  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  elements. — Thus  : 

Sulphuric  acid  will  unit«  with  copper  and  form  a  beautiful  transcendent 
bine  salt ;  with  iron  it  will  form  a  green  salt ;  and  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  thrown 
into  a  solution  of  the  copper  salt,  the  acid  will  immediately  let  fall  the  cop- 
per,and  take  up  or  dissolve  the  iron. — Sulphuric  acid  will  not  unite  wither 
dissolve  gold  at  all. — Quicksilver  and  sulphur  unite  in  certain  proportions 
and  form  the  paint  called  verraillion ;  in  other  proportions  they  form  the 
black  mass  called  Ethiops  Mineral. — Lead,  with  oxygen  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  or  other  source,  foriip  what  is  called  red  lead,  used  by  painters. 
— Sea-sand,  or  flint  and  the  substance  called  soda,  when  heated  together, 
unite  and  form  that  most  useful  substance  called  glass. — Certain  proportions 
of  sulphur  and  of  iron  combine  and  produce  those  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites 
or  gold-like  metal  which  are  seen  in  slate.  Chemical  attraction  operating 
thus,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  general  attraction  or 
gravity,  for  every  chemical  compound  weighs  just  as  much  as  its  elements 
taken  separately. 

The  history  and  classigcation  of  such  facts  connected  with  the  combina- 
tions and  analysis  of  different  substances,  constitute  the  science  of  chemistry, 
BO  attractive  and  so  useful.  It  explains  how  the  fifty  kinds  of  matter  above 
alluded  to,  by  variously  combining,  form  the  endless  diversity  of  bodies 
which  constitute,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  the  mass  of  our  globe. 
The  reasons  of  these  various  modifications  of  attraction  are  yet  much  hidden 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  combine  in  the 
TOy  now  described,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform, 
and  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusioD,  that  for  every  atom  present,  of  one 
substance,  there  is  exactly  one,  or  two,  or  three,  &c.,  of  the  other;  so  that, 
if  there  be  ten  atoms  of  one  substance,  there  are  exactly  ten,  or  twenty,  &c., 
of  the  other,  but  never  an  intermediate  number,  as  13  or  23  to  10,  for  then 
a  particle  of  the  compound  would  consist  of  one  atom  of  the  first,  and  of 
one  and  three-tenths,  or  two  and  three-tenths,  &c.,  of  the  second  substance, 
an  absurdity  if  the  atom  be  indivisible.  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of 
atoms  of  quicksilver,  which  weigh  twenty-five  grains,  combine  with  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  sulphur,  weighing  two  grains,  and  form  a  black  com- 
pound called  Ethiops  Mineral,  or  black  sulphur  of  mercury ;  and  if  a  little 
more  of  either  ingredients  be  added,  it  lies  as  a  foreign  mixture  in  the  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury;  but  if  just  as  much  more  sulphur  be  added  as  at  first, 
HO  that  there  may  be  two  atoms  of  it,  instead  of  one,  in  every  particle  of 
the  compound,  a  perfect  combination  of  the  whole  will  take  place,  and  a  new 
substance  will  appear,  which  we  call  vermilion.    Many  elementary  substances 
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will  only  unite  with  eacb.  other  in  one  proportion,  ao  that  any  two  such  sub- 
stances form  only  one  compound ;  but  others  unite  in  several  proportions, 
BO  that  several  distinct  compounds  arise  out  of  the  same  two  elements. 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  atoms 
in  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, — whether,  for  instance,  a  grain  of 
sulpimret  of  mercury  has  more  or  less  than  a  million  of  them ;  still,  as  we 
know  that  in  that  grain  there  are  just  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur  as  of  mer- 
cury, and  that  the  weight  of  the. whole  sulphur  to  that  of  the  whole  mercury 
is  as  two  to  twenty-five,  we  know  that  the  single  atoms  must  have  the  same 
relation,  or  that  the  atom  of  mercury  is  12i  times  aa  heavy  as  that  of 
sulphur. 

Tables  have  been  formed  exhibiting  the  relative  wfiigbts  of  the  atoms  of 
different  substances ;  and  the  number  standing  opposite  to  each  substance 
is  called  its  chemical  equivalent, — that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  its  atom  in 
relation  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  some  ather  substance  chosen  as  a 
standard.  The  eguivaknt  of  a  compound  substance  depends,  of  course, 
both  on  the  equivalents  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  number  of  atoms 
existing  in  one  integrant  particle  of  the  compound. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom  of  vermilion,  or  of  any  other  compound, 
for  the  ultimate  molecule  or  particle  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  the 
respective  ingredients. 

The  facts  of  the  peculiarities  and  constancy  of  ciiemical  unions  are  among 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  similar  ultimate  atoms. 

Besides  the  simple  cases  of  attraction  now  explained,  there  are  two  curious 
modifications,  called  electrical  and  magnelieal  attractions,  which  from  their 
peouliaritiesare  reserved  forconsiderationin  a  future  division  of  this  work. 

"  Atoms  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the  quantity  or  Repulsion  of 
heat  arnovg  them.;  hmce  thejbrms  of  solid,  Jlmd,  air,  &c."  (Bead  the 
Analysis,  p.  22.} 

Were  there  in  the  universe  only  atoms  and  attraction,  as  hitherto  ex- 
plained, the  whole  material  of  creation  would  rush  into  close  contact,  forming 
one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness  and  death.  But  there  is  ako  heat  or  caloric, 
which  counteracta  attraetion,  and  singularly  modifies  the  results.  It  has 
been  described  by  some  as  a  most  subtle  fluid,  pervading  iJl  things,  some- 
what as  water  pervades  a  sponge  ;  others  have  accounted  it  merely  a  vibra- 
tion among  the  atoms.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little  more  of  heat  as 
a  cause  of  repulsion  than  of  gravity  as  a  cause  of  attraction ;  but  we  can 
study  and  classify  most  accurately  the  phenomena  of  both. 

When  a  continued  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  any  body,  it  gradually 
increases  the  mutual  distance  of  the  constituent  atoms,  or  dilates  the  body. 
A  solid  thus  is  first  enlarged  and  softened;  then  melted  pr  fused,  that  is  to 
say,  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid,  as  the  cohesive  attraction  is  overcome; 
and  lastly,  the  atoms  are  repelled  to  still  greater  distances,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  elastic  fluid  or  air.  Abstraction  of  heat  from  such 
air  Causes  return  of  states  in  the  reverse  order. 

Thus  ice,  when  heated  becomes  water,  and  the  water  when  farther  heated 
becomes  steam  ;  the  steam  when  cooled  again  becomes  water  as  before,  and 
the  water  when  cooled  becomes  ice.  loe,  water  and  steam,  therefore,  are 
three  forms  or  states  of  the  same  substance — one  of  the  most  common  in 
nature,  being  the  material  of  the  ocean. 
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Other  substances  are  similarly  affected  by  heat,  bat  as  all  have  different 
relations  to  it,  some  requiring  much  for  liquefaction,  and  some  very  little, 
we  have  that  beautiful  vaiiety  of  solids,  liquids  and  air,  wlin^h  constitutes' 
our  external  nainre. 

Dilitation. — A  rod  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  will  p^ss  through  a  certain 
opening,  and  will  lie  lengthwise  between  two  fised  point's,  when  heated,  be- 
comes too  thick  and  to  long  to  do  either.— For  ai-curato  mensuration,  tiiere- 
fore,  rods  or  chains  used  as  the  measure,  must  either  be  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, or  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference. 

The  walls  of  a  building,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roof,  had  begun 
to  bulge  out  so  as  to  threaten  its  stabifity.  No  forc«  tried  was  sufficient  to 
restflre  them  to  perpendicularity,  until  the  idea  occurred  of  using  the  con- 
tracting force  of  cooling  iron.  The  opposite  walls  were  then  connected  by 
a  number  of  iron  bars,  passing  through  boti,  and  having  nuts  to  screw  close 
to  the  wall  upon  their  projecting  ends,  of  which  bars  one-half  were  heated 
at  a  time,  viz.,  every  second  or  alternate  bar,  bj  lamps  placed  under  them, 
and  while  lengthened  in  consequence,  and  projecting  farther  beyond  the 
wall,  their  nuta  were  again  screwed  close  up  ;  so  that  on  cooling  and  con- 
tracting, they  puUed  the  walls  in  a  degree  back  to  its  place.  The  nuts  of 
the  second  set  of.bars  being  then  screwed  home,  the  others  were  again  heated, 
and  advanced  the  object  as  much  as  the  flrstj  and  so  on,  until  the  object 
was  accompliehed. 

The  iron  rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  heated,  goes  on  loosely  and  easily, 
but  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  binds  the  wheel  most  tightly,  giving  remark- 
able firmness  and  strength. 

Iron  hoops  on  masts  and  casks,  are  made  to  bind  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  common  thermometer  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  is  a  glass  bulb, 
filled  with  mercury  or  other  fluid,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  rising  from  it, 
into  which  the  fluid,  on  being  expanded  by  heat,  ascends,  and  so  marks  the 
degree.- 

A  bladder  not  quite  full  of  cold  air,  on  being  heated,  becomes  tense,  and 
if  weak,  may  even  be  burst. 

Liquid  and  Air. — A  piece  of  gold,  lead,  pitch,  ice,  sulphur,  or  of  other 
thing,  if  sufficiently  heaf«d,  melts  or  becomes  liquid  ;■  each  substance,  how- 
ever, requiring  a  different  degree  of  beat — gold  requires  5,000  degrees,  lead 
600,  ice,  32,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  the  heating  be  afterwards  continued,  most 
things  at  certain  higher  temperatures  suddenly  espand  again  to  many  time 
the  liquid  volume,  and  becomes  aeriform  fluids. 

The  conversion  of  wat«r  into  steam  is  familiarly  known  to  all.  One  pint 
of  water  driven  off  as  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine, 
fills  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  pints,  and  raises  the  piston  through  this,  with 
a  force  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  :  it  immediately  afterwaids  appears 
again  in  the  cold  condenser  as  a  pint  of  water. 

Six  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  jionvert  a  pint  of  water  into  steam, 
as  to  raise  it  from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling  but  the  steam, 
by  occupying  nearly  2,000  times  Uie  space  of  the  water,  proves  that  heat 
merely  produces  a  revulsion  among  the  particles,  and  by  no  means  fills  up 
the  interstices.  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  does  not  appear  to  the 
thermometer  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  and  hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Black, 
whose  genius  shed  so  much  light  on  this  part  of  knowledge,  gave  the  excess 
of  heat  the  name  of  latent  heat. 

The  latent  beat  of  common  air  is  made  sensible  in  the  match  m/ringe.  In 
this,  which  is  close  at  the  bottom,  the  piston  is  driven  down  quickly  and 
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BtroDgly,  so  as  to  compress  very  mucL  the  air  which  is  underneath  it,  and 
the  heat  then  condensed  with  the  air  is  sufficiently  intense  to  light  a  small 
piece  of  tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston. 

Not  only  are  spirits,  sethera,  oils,  &c.,  convertible,  as  water  is  into  aeriform 
fluid,  hnt  also  sulphur,  phosphorus,  mercury,  and,  induced,  all  the  metals  and 
elementary  suhstanees ; — some  of  them,  however,  requiriug  heats  of  great 
intensity. 

The  varieties  of  form,  then,  in  the  bodies  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  may 
be  considered  accidental,  as  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and 
do  not  mark  the  permanent  nature  ef  the  substa,nceB- 

In  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  near  the  sun,  resin,  tallow,  was  and  many 
vegetable  substances  deemed  hy  us  naturally  solid,  would  all  he  liquid,  as  oil 
is  with  us ;  and  a  certain  mixture  of  tin,  zinc  and  lead,  which  with  us  is  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  hut  melts  in  boiling  water,  would  there  bo  always 
liquid  like  our  quicksilver.  Our  water,  oils,  and  spirits,  would  thore  be  in  a 
state  of  steam  or  air,  and  could  not  he  known  as  liquids,  except  by  cooling 
processes  and  compression,  such  as  we  have  lately  learned  to  use  for  reducing 
our  different  airs  to  the  form  of  liquids. 

Again,  in  the  cpld  planet  Herschel,  which  is  nineteen  times  Farther  from 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  water,  if  it  exiat,  can  he  known  qnly  as  rock  crys- 
tal, which  fire  would  have  to  melt  as  it  does  glass  with  us  ;  our  oils  would 
be  as  butter  or  resins,  and  quicksilver  might  be  hammered  as.  lead  or  silver 

On  our  own  earth,  near  the  equator,  common  seaiing-was  will  not  retain 
impressions;  butter  is  oil  in  the  day,  and  a  soft  solid  at  night;  and  tallow 
candles  cannot  be  used.  And  near  our  pole,  in  winter,  the  quicksilver  from 
a  broken  thermometer  is  sohd  metal ;  water  mdst  be  melted  by  fire  for  use ; 
oils  are  solid,  &o. 

To  judge,  then,  of  the  constitution  of  nature  aright,  we  must  always  take 
extended  surveys,  and  not  allow  prejudice  to.misleaQus,asit  did  that  Kasteni 
potentate,  who  put  a  traveller  to  death  for  saying  he  had  visited  remote 
northern  countries,  where  water  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  solid  like  crystal, 
and-  sometimes  white  and  fleecy,  like  feathers. — The  ancients  believed  that 
there  were  Jnst  four  eJements  concerned  in  forming  our  globe,  with  all  upon 
it,  viz.,  earth,  water,  air  and  _fire.  What  a  contrast  between  former  and 
present  knowledge ! 

Repulsion  without  eensible  Seal. 

As  we  stated  in  a  former  paragraph  that  besides  general,  attraction,  under 
names  gravitation,  cohesion,  capillary  and  cliemical  attraction,  there  are 
modifications  which  have  the  names  of  electrical  and  magmtical  attractions ; 
BO  we  have  now  to  remark,  that,  besides  the  general  repulsion  of  heat  just 
described,  there  are  peculiarities  wjiich  we  call  electrical  and  magnetical  re- 
puhOint.  Whether  these  depend  altogether  on  difforent  causes,  or  are  only 
modifications  of  effect  from  the  same  cause, 'we  cannot  yet  positively  decide. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject,  that  there  seenia  to  be 
&  film  of  repulsion,  so  to  express  it,  covering  the  general  surfaces  of  all  bodies, 
and  preventing  their  meeting  in  absolute  contact,  even  when  they  appear  to 
the  human  eye  so  to  meet.  Were  it  not  for  thie,  things  would  be  constantly 
approaching  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  they  would  stick  or  cohere,  in  a 
way  to  disturb  the  commtai  operations  of  nature.  The  following  foots  illus- 
trate this  superficial  repulsien,  and  the  means  which  art  uses  to  overcome  it 
for  particular  purposes. 
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Newton  found  that  a  ball  of  glass,  or  a  watch-glass,  laid  upon  aflat  surface 
of  glass  does  not  really  touch  it  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  it  hy  a  force 
of  even  1,000  pounds  to  the  inch. 

In  like  manner,  when  glass,  stone,  porcelain,  or  indeed  almost  any  body 
is  broken,  we  cannot  make  the  parts  cohere  again  by  simply  pushing  them 
together  in  their  former  position.  Where  a  union,  therefore,  between  sepa- 
rate masses  is  desired,  we  are  compelled  to  ha^e  recourse  to  Tarious  artifices 


A  few  cases  in  which  cohesion  is  easily  affected,  were  enumerated  at  page 

27  :  the  following  are  other  instances  of  a  different  kind. 

Gold  leaf  laid  upon  clean  steel,  and  then  foreiby  struck  by  a  hammer, 
coheres  to  the  steel,  and  gilds  it  permanently. 

But  iron  can  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron,  only  by  rendering  both  pieces  red 
hot  before  hammering ; — the  process  is  called  welding.  Iron  and  platinum 
are  the  only  metals  that  can  be  welded. 

Tin  andiead,  in  sheetSj  pressed  together  between  the  strong  rollers  of  a 
flatting-mill,  cohere. 

_  The  other  metals  require  to  be  melted  before  the  superficial  repulsion 
gives  way  so  as  to  allow  separate  quantities  to  cohere  or  run  into  one  mass. 
It  is  thus,  for  instanee,  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  are  treated. 

In  many  cases  the  substances  are  not  such  as  ean  be  melted,  (wood  or 
marble,  for  instance,)  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  soft  glue  or  cement. 
Oements  must  have  strong  attraction  for  both  subatanoeB,  and,  when  dry  or 
cool,  must  be  tenacious  in  themselves ;  solder,  paste,  common  glue,  motar, 
&c.,  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  kind. 

"  Certain  modifications  of  attraction  produce  the  subordinate  states,  called 
crystal,  porom,  dense,  &c."     (Head  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attraction,  in  causing  the  atoms  to 
cohere  so  as  to  form  solid  masses,  seems  not  to  act  equally  all  around  each 
atom,  but  between  certain  sides  or  parts  of  one,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the^  adjoining  one;  so  that  when  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere  according  to 
their  natural  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular  arrangement 
and  form,  which  we  call  crystalline.  Because  Jn  this  circumstance  they 
seem  to  resemble  magnets,  which  attract  each  other  only  by  their  poles,  the 
feet  has  been  called  the  polarity  of  atoms.  It  is  the  cause  of  several  of  the 
peculiarities  above  enumerated,  as  elasticity,  &e. 

"GryslalUzation"  is  osemplified  in  the  following  particulars: 

Water  beginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate  needles  across  the  surface ; 
these  thicken  and  interweave  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  solid,  but 
the  crystalline  arrangement  always  remains.  In  most  substances,  this 
arrangement  is  remarkably  proved,  hy  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  left,  when 
the  mass  is  broken. 

Moisture,  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in  winter,  exhibits  a  beaotiful 
variety  of  arborescence. 

A  flake  of  snow  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  as  symmetrically 
formed  as  a  fern-leaf  or  a  swan's  feather. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  solution  of  sUver  in  nitric  acid,  it  is 
preferred  by  the  acid  to  silver,  and  is  dissolved  accordingly  :  the  silver  in 
the  mean  time,  during  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes  the  form  of 
a  singularly  beautiful  shrub  or  tree,  resting  on  the  remainiDg  copper  as  its 
root.     This  appearance  is  call  the  arbor  Dianx. 
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Any  metal  which  has  been  melted,  when  allowed  to  cool  again,  slowly 
and  at  rest,  beeomea  solid  first  on  the  outside  of  the  mass.  If,  beforethe 
cooling  he  completed,  the  remaining  liquid  he  poured  from  withm,  a  curious 
internal  crystalline  structure,  1  k    g     to  w    k  Wh        call  d  th 

grain  of  a  metal  ia  the  result    f  h       y     11 

Saltpetre,  glaubler  salt,  eopp  ra    (  p  p  1         m     )  J         , 

the  many  neutral  salts,  being   1      t    d       w  d    h    w  ,  , 

allowed  slowly  to  evaporate,       jp         mh         fl<nil  ^j        .,, 

salt  having   its  peculiar  form     b     nd  d  by  p    f     ly  pi  d   p  I    h   i 

surfaces.     If  any  such  cryst  I  he  b    k  ^  ^  i     u^  ,,^      j        I  a 

appears  to  the  microscope  as  f     g        1  J  p        1     h  dh       d        b  d 

fas  we  see  on  a  larger  scale  h  kfbk  bkplf 

shot  in  a  battery  yard,)  and    h    d  f    h       y     1      11  h  1    fill  d 

up  by  replacing  it  in  the  ev  p  1         — p  h       h  m 

particles  are  all  of  the  same  s 

All  the  precious  stones  are      y     1         I  can  h     W  H  nly  p      II  1 

their  natural  surfaces. 

The  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Staffa,  which  appears  like  a  garden  supported  on  magnificent  columns  m 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  are  natural  crystalline  arrangements  of  particles, 
equallintf  in  regularity  and  beauty  any  human  work,  and  in  granducr  so  far 
surpassing  even  the  Egyptian  pyramaids,  that  superstitious  conjecture 
naturally  supposed  them  the  work  of  giant  architects.  ^ 

It  would  he  endless  to  go  on  enumerating  crystalline  masses,  for  nature  s 
forms  generally,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies, 
are  regular  and  symmetrical ;  and  what  we  see  on  earth  of  broken  conti- 
nents, and  isbnds,  and  rocks,  and  wild  Alpine  scenery,  are  the  effecte  of 
subsequent  convulsions,  which  have  deranged  a  primitiveand  natural  order. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  account  for  the  specific  forma 
which  different  crystalline  bodies  assume;  hut  the  subject  is  not  yet  reduced 
to  a  state  fitting  it  to  be  a  part  of  this  elementary  study.  A  familiarity 
with  the  various  figures  which  the  exact  science  of  measures  treats  of,  is 
required  in  the  person  who  expects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  advantage. 
The  facts  are  extremely  curious,  and  the  seientiSc  investigation  of  them 
may  ultimately  give  important  information  respecting  the  intimate  consti- 
tution of  material  nature. 

"  Porous." — The  crossing  of  the  constituent  crystalline  needles  or  plates 
in  bodies,  causes  them  to  he  porous  or  full  of  small  vacant  spaces.  In  some 
eases  these  are  visible  to  the  eye,  in  many  more  cases,  they  are  visible  to  the 
microscope,  and  in  all,  they  are  to  be  proved  in  some  way. 

Owing  to  the  porosity  arising  from  the  new  arrangement  of  atoras  ot 
solidifying,  water  and  a  very  few  other  substances  become  more  bulkyiii 
the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Water  then  dilates  with 
such  force  as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  which  art  can  provide,  and  in 
winter  to  split  even  rocks,  where  it  has  been  retained  in  their  crevices;— 
freezing  water  thus  curiously  producing  effects  which  surpass  those  of 
exploding  gunpowder.  This  agency  of  water  contributes  to  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  our  Alpine  summits,  and  the  falling  of  their  destructive 
fragments  into  the  valleys. 

The  stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into  water, 
when  it  absorbs  into  its  pores  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water,  and  after- 
wards gives  passage  to  light.  ■  ]      t 
Into  crystallized  sugar,  and  various  stones,  much  water  will  enter  without 
increasing  the  bulk. 
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A  kind  of  sandstone,  suitably  shaped,  forms  an  excellent  filler  or  strainer 
for  water. 

Pressure  will  force  water  througli  the  pores  of  the  most  solid  geld  : — as 
was  seen  in  tbo  famous  Florentine  experiment,  where  a  hollow,  thick,  golcJeri 
ball,  being  filled  with  water  and  squeezed,  to  try  the  compressibility  of  water, 
was  found  to  perspire  all  OTcr, 

Thee 

Bone  IS  a  tissue  of  cells  and  partitions,  as  little  solid  as  a  teap  of  empty 
packing  boxes 

"Wood  18  a  congerie=!  of  parallel  tubes,  like  bundles  of  organ  pipes.  It 
has  lately  been  proposed  to  prepare  wood  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  making 
the  great  wooden  pins  or  nails  used  in  sbip-building,  bj  squeezing  it  to  half 
its  lateral  bulk  between  very  strong  rollers,  and  thus  making  its  density 
approach  to  that  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  oceaD,  and  exposed  to  the 
pressure  there,  has  its  pores  soon  filled  with  water,  and  becomes  nearly  as 
heavy  as  stone.  Thus  it  was  with  the  boat  of  a  whale-fishing  ship,  which  had 
been  dragged  far  under  water  by  a  whale,  and  which,  on  being  afterwards 
drawn  up,  was  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be  bringing  a  piece  of  rock  with  it. 

A  piece  of  cork  in  a  strong,  close  glass  vessel,  nearly  full  of  water,  may 
be  seen  floating  at  the  top ;  but  if  more  water  be  then  forcibly  pumped  into 
tbe  vessel,  the  cork  wilt  be  squeezed  and  reduced  in  size,  until  at  last  it  be- 
comes heavier  than  water,  and  sinks.  On  water  being  afterwards  allowed 
to  escape,  the  cork  will  resume  its  bulk  and  will  rise.  A  cork  sunk  200 
feet  under  water  will  never  rise  again  of  itself. 

A  bottle  of  fresh  water,  corked  and  let  down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
sea,  often  conies  up  again  with  the  water  saltish,  although  the  cork  be  still 
in  its  place :  the  explanation  being,  that  the  cork,  when  far  down,  is  so 
squeened  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  or  out  by  its  sides,  but  on  rising, 
resumes  its  former  size. 

"  Densift/,"  or  the  quantity  of  atoms  which  exist  in  a  given  space,  is  very 

different  in  different  substances. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  density  must  depend  on,  first,  the  size  or  weight  of  the  individual 
atoms ;  secondly,  the  degree  of  porosity  just  now  esplained ;  and  thirdly,  the 
proximity  of  the  atoms  in  the  more  solid  parts  which  stand  between  the  pores. 

From  many  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the  atoms  even  of  the  most 
solid  bodies  are  nowhere  in  actual  contact,  but  are  retained  in  their  places 
by  a  balance  between  attraction  and  repulsion — thus, 

A  body  dilates  or  contracts,  according  as  heat  ia  added  or  taken  away 
from  it. 

A  weight  placed  on  any  upright  rod  or  pillar,  shortens  it  and  lessens  its 
bulk,  and  if  suspended  from  the  bottom,  lengthens  it  and  increases  its  bulk, 
— the  rod  in  both,  cases  returning  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  weight 
is  removed. 

When  a  plank  or  rod  is  bent,  the  atoms  on  the  concave  side  are,  for  the 
time,  approximated,  and  those  on  the  convex  side  are  drawn  more  apart. 
It  is  remarkable  ia  solid  bodies,  not  only  how  precisely  the  balance  between 
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the  relative  position  of  the  particles,  but 

paration  of  the  particles  is  resisted  bj 

colieaioa  of  the  suhstaBce,  and 

v/e  call  the  hardness  or  incom- 

',  to  form  bronze,  occupy  less  space 

:  rate     proving  that  the  atoms  of  the  one  are 

ant  spaces  in  the  other.   A  similar  con- 

raistures.      A  pound  of  water  and  a 

a  tw    pounds  of  brine,  hut  whieh  has  much 

So  also  of  a  pound  of  sugar  dissolved 

n     p       d    f  w  t 

Wt  dli  d  g  rally  re  t  compression  very  powerfully,  but  yield 
n  h  hwhtlptl  e  not  in  contact.  It  is  found  that  at 
1,00U  fathoms  down  in  the  sea  the  water  is  compressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent water  so  as  to  have  bnliaboutahTindredtli  part  less  than  it  wouldtave 
at  the  surface. 

In  aerifonn  masses  the  atoms  are  vary  distant,  and  hence  the  masses  are 
more  easily  compressed,  A  pint  of  water,  on  assuming  the  aeriform  state, 
in  which  it  is  called  steam,  under  ordinary  pressure,  acquires  nearly  2,000 
times  its  former  bulk.  A  hundred  pints  of  common  mr  may  be  compressed 
into  a  pint  vessel,  as  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun  ;  and  if  the  pressure  he 
much  farther  increased,  the  atoms  will  at  last  collapse  and  form  a  liquid. 
The  heat  which  was  contained  in  such  air,  and  gave  it  its  form,  is  squeezed 
out  in  this  operation,  and  becomes  sensible  all  around. 

Prom  these  proofs  of  the  non-contact  of  the  atoms,  even  in  the  most  solid 
parts  of  bodies ;  from  the  very  great  space  obviously  occupied  by  pores — 
the  mass  often  having  no  more  solidity  than  a  heap  of  empty  boxes,  of  which 
the  apparently  solid  parts  may  stiU  be  as  porous  in  a  second  degree,  and  so 
on;  and  from  the  great  readiness  with  which  light  passes  in  all  directions 
through  dense  bodies  like  glass,  rock  crystal,  diamond,  &c.,  it  has  been 
argued  that  there  is  so  exceedingly  little  of  really  solid  matter,  even  in  the 
densest  mass,  that  the  whole  world,  if  the  atoms  could  be  brought  into 
absolute  contact,  might  bo  received  into  a  nut-shell.  We  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  determining  exactly  what  relation  this  idea  has  to  truth. 

The  comparative  weights  of  equal  hvXks  of  different  bodies  are  called  their 

specific  gravities. 

In  thus  comparing  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  standard ;  and 
water,  as  being  the  substance  most  easily  procurable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  has  been  generally  adopted. 

The  metal  called  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  known  substances,  is  about 
twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  have  specific  gravity  of  22 — gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy—  mercury 
thirteen  and  a  half — lead  eleven — iron  eight  and  a  half — copper  eight — com- 
mon stones  about  two  and  a  half — woods  from  half  to  one  and  a  half — cork 
one-quarter,  &e, 

"  Hardness,"  is  not  proportioned,  as  might  bo  expected,  to  the  density  of  the 
different  bodies,  but  to  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  in  them,  that  is,  to  the 
force  with  which  the  atoms  hold  their  places  in  some  particular  arrangement. 

is  measured  generally  by  the  circumstance  of  one  body  being 
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capable  of  scratching  another.  It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
the  powder  or  dnst  of  a  softer  body  will  often,  through  an  effect  of  motion 
to  be  described  below,  aid  in  wearing  down  or  polishing  one  that  is  harder. 

Gold,  though  soft,  is  four  times  heavier  than  the  hard  diamond;  and 
mercury,  which  is  fluid,  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  hardest  steel. 

Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  known  substaacas.  It  cuts  or  scratches  every 
other  body,  and  is  generally  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dust. 

Ulasa-cuttera  use  a  point  of  diamond  as  a  glaas-knife,  for  dividing  and 
shaping  their  panes. 

Common  flint  also  cuts  glass,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  scribblings  on 
windows. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preparation  of  iron,  called  steel,  may  either  be 
soft  like  pure  iron,  or  from  being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the  process 
called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond.  The  discovery 
of  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries  which  man 
has  made;  for  it  has  given  him  all  the  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments 
by  which  he  now  moulds  every  other  substance  to  his  wishes.  A  savage 
will  work  for  twelve  months,  with  fire  and  sharp  stones,  to  fell  a  great  tree, 
and  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  canoe;  where  a  modern  carpenter,  with  his 
tools,  could  accomplish  the  object  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  project  has  lately  been  realized,  of  engraving  on  plates  of  soft  steel, 
instead  of  copper,  and  afterwards  tempering  the  steel  to  such  hardness,  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  type  or  die  to  make  its  impression,  not  on  paper,  but  on 
other  plates  of  soft  steel  or  of  copper ;  each  of  which  then  is  equal  in  value 
to  an  original  and  distinct  engraving.  By  this  means  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  art,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
copies  and  of  persons,  may  bo  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  becoming  the 
cheap  delight  of  all. 

"  Elasticity"  is  present  in  a  mass  when  the  atoms,  cohering  in  a  particular 
arrangement  only,  yield,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  force  is  applied, 
but  move  back  or  regain  their  natural  positions  on  the  force  being  with- 
drawn. 

Elastic  bodies  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  yield  without 
breaking,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  bending, 
or  displacement  of  atoms,  they  regain  their  former  state.  India  rubber  is 
extensively  elastic,  for  it  yields  far ;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  for  when 
stretched  much  or  often,  it  becomes  perfectly  elongated.  Glass,  again,  is 
perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent  bend ;  but,  unless  m  very 
thin  plates  indeed,  or  in  fine  threads,  it  will  not  bend  for  without  breaking. 

All  hard  bodies  are  elastic,  as  steel,  glass,  ivory,  &c,,  and  many  soft  ones, 
as  caoutchouc,  silk,  a  harp  string,  &c.  The  aeriform  bodies  are  all  per- 
feetly  elastic,  as  is  rudely  seen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  squeezed, 
and  allowed  to  espand  again;  and  they  will  change  volume  to  a  very  great 
extent.     Liquids  also  are  perfectly  elastic,  but  to  a  small  extent. 

A  good  steel  sword  may  be  bent  until  its  ends  meet,  and  yet,  when 
allowed,  will  return  to  perfect  straightness. 

A  rod  of  bad  steel,  or  of  other  metal,  will  be  broken  in  bending,  or  will 
retain  a  bend. 

An  ivory  ball,  let  fall  on  a  marble  slab,  rebounds,  owing  to  the  great 
elasticity  of  both  bodies,  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  no 
mark  is  left  on  either.     If  the  slab  be  wet,  it  is  seen  that  the  ivory  or  mar- 
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ble,  or  linth,  had  yielded  considerably  at  the  point  of  contact,  for  a  circular 
Barface  of  some  extent  on  the  slab  is  found  dried  by  the  blow.  The  sudden 
expulsion  of  air  from  between  the  meeting  surfaces  might  contribute  to  the 
effect,  but  the  result  is  very  nearly  tho  same  when  the  experiment  is  made 
in  a  vacuum  Billiard  balls  scaieely  lose  even  their  polish  by  long  wear, 
although  the  touching  parts  yield  at  every  stroke. 

A  marble  chimney-piece,  long  supported  by  its  ends,  is  found  at  last  to 
be  bent  downwards  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bend  is  permanent. 

A  steel  watch-spring,  although  so  much  and  so  constantly  beni,  resumes 
its  original  form  when  freed  at  the  end  of  a  century ;  but  occasionally, 
without  evident  cause,  while  in  action,  it  will  suddenly  give  way      _ 

Elasticity  is  a  property  of  bodies  of  great  afi!i(y  to  man,  as  in  his  time- 
pieces, carriage-springs,  gun-locks,  &c.,  &o. 

"  SrMeness,"  designates  that  constitution  of  a  body  where,  with  hardness, 
and  elasticity  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  exists 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  a  very  slight  change  of  position  or  increase 
of  distance  among  them  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture.  A  compara- 
tively slight  force,  therefore,  if  sudden,  breaks  them.  It  belongs  to  most 
■very  hard  bodies. 

Glass  scratches  an  iron  hammer,  proving  that  it  is  harder  than  iron — yet 
glass  is  the  very  type  of  fragility ;  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  soft  wood,  or, 
indeed,  of  almost  any  thing  which  can  give  a  blow. 

Steel,  when  tempered  so  as  to  be  very  hard,  becomes  brittle  also.  The 
steel  chisels  and  tools  with  which  artificers  now  shape  the  stones  and  metals 
as  they  formerly  did  wood,  require,  of  course,  to  be  exceedingly  hard;  hut 
they  thereby  lose  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  elasticity,  and  hence  are 
frequently  broken.  Cast  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than  malleable  or 
wrought  iron,  is  very  brittle,  while  soft  iron  and  steel  are  the  toughest  things 
in  nature. 

"Malleable"  or  reducible  into  thin  plates  or  leaves  by  hammering.     This 
property,  in  opposition  to  elasticity  and  hrittleness,  belongs  to  bodies 
whose  atoms  cohere  equally  in  whatever  relative  situations  they  happen 
to  be,  and  therefore  yield  to  force,  and  shift  about  among  each  other,  with- 
out fracture  or  change  of  property,  almost  like  the  atoms  of  a  fluid. 
Gold  is  remarkably  malleable,  for  it  may  be  reduced  to  leaves  of  the  thin- 
ness of  360,000  to  tho  inch,  or  of  1,800  to  a  sheet  of  common  paper.     For 
gold-heaters  the  metal  is  first  formed  into  rods,  these  are  afterwards  rolled  or 
battened  into  ribbons ;  the  ribbon  is  out  into  portions,  which  are  extended, 
by  hammering,  to  great  breadth  and  thinness,  and  which  being  again  divi- 
ded into  portions,  are  hammered  and  extended  to  the  thinness  described. 

Silver,  copper  and  tin  may  also  be  hammered  nntU  very  thin.  Most  other 
metals  crack  or  are  torn  before  the  operation  is  carried  far ;  and  some,  on 
being  struck,  are  broken  at  once,  almost  like  glass. 

"  Ductile,"  or  susceptible  of  being  drawn  into  wire.  One  might  expect 
malleability  and  ductility  to  belong  to  the  same  substances  and  in  tho 
Bame  degrees — but  they  do  not.  In  ductile  substances,  as  in  malleable, 
the  atoms  seem  to  have  no  more  fixed  relation  of  position  than  in  a  liquid, 
but  yet  they  cohere  very  strongly. 
One  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  or  other  ductile  metal,  being  reduced  in  size  bo 
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as  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a  pkte  of  steel,  is  seized  by  strong  nippers 
on  tlie  other  side  of  tlie  plato,  and  the  whole  rod  is  drawn  through.  It  is 
thus  reduced,  of  coarse,  to  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  is  lengthened  in  a 
lite  proportion.  By  repeating  the  operation  through  smaller  holes  aueces- 
aively,  a  wire  may  at  last  he  obtained  to  the  size  of  a  hair. 

Dr.  Wollaston's  iagenuity  produced  platinum  wire  finer  than  spider's 
thread.  He  filled  a  space  in  the  axis  of  a  silver  wire  with  small  platinum 
wire.  He  then  drew  or  reduced  the  compound  piece  to  the  smallest  wire 
possible,  and  on  dissolving  the  silver  from  the  outside,  he  exposed  to  view 
the  delicate  filament  of  platinum. 

The  order  in  which  metals  may  be  ranged  according  to  their  ductility  is, 
platinum,  silver,  iron,  copper,  gold,  &c. 

Melted  glass  has  great  ductility.  The  workers  draw  or  spin  it  into  threads 
by  merely  attaching  a  point,  pulled  out  from  the  mass,  to  the  circumference 
of  a  turning- wheel.  A  uniform  thread  then  continues  to  be  drawn  out  and 
wound  upon  the  wheel,  at  a  rate  of  1,000  yards  or  more  per  hour.  This 
glass  thread,  when  lying  together  in  quantities,  resembles  beautiful  white 
hair,  and  when  cut  in  bunches,  it  serves  as  an  ornament  to  the  female  head, 
waving  in  the  ait  like  the  delicate  plume  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

"Pliant."  In  bodies  distinguished  by  this  title,  the  cohesion  is  not  des- 
troyed by  considerable  change  of  direction  among  the  particles,  but  there 
is  little  elasticity,  and  unlike  what  happens  in  a  ductile  mass,  the  same 
atoms  always  remain  together. 

Of  all  pliant  things,  the  chief  are  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  and  mem- 
branes— as  silk,  bladder,  lint,  hemp,  &c.,  &c. 

f'  Tenacif/'  means  the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass. 
It  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  solids,  and  even  to  liquids. 

This  property  varies  much  in  different  substances.  Iron  and  its  modifica- 
tion called  steel  possess  it  in  the  moat  remarkable  degree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tenacity,  or  strength  to  resist 
pulling  of  certain  metals  and  woods.  Supposing  similar  wires  or  rods  of 
each  to  be  used,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  surface  of  a  broken  end  or  cross- 
section  would  be  the  one-thousandth  of  a  square  inch,  the  weights  supported 
would  be  nearly  as  follows : 


Cast  Steel     . 

134 

Best  wrought  iron 

70 

Cast  Iron      . 

19 

Copper 

19 

Platinum      .         . 

16 

Silver 

11 

Gold 

9 

Tin 

5 

Lead 

2 

WOODS. 

Teak 

13 

Oak 

12 

Beech 

12 

Ash 

14 

Deal 

11 
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Iron  compared  in  this  way,  is  five  or  sis  times  stronger  than  oak. 

Steel  wire  vfill  support  about  39,000  feet,  that  is,  7  J  miles  of  its  own 
lengtli. 

Certain  animal  subafances  have  great  tenacity;  as — the  si!k-worm's  thread, 
which  is  our  strongest  connecting  or  sewing  material,  and  has  such  flexibility 
united  with  its  strength — the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  animal  hody,  pos- 
sessing at  once  such  admirable  strength,  elasticity  and  pliancy  :  these  when 
dried,  and  otherwise  prepared,  constituted  the  tough  bow-strings  of  our  re- 
mote forefathers — the  hair  or  wool  of  animals  twisted  into  threads,  and 
worked  into  strong  and  beautiful  textures  of  the  loojn — strips  of  animal  in- 
testines prepared  and  twisted,  forming  the  cords  of  harp  and  violin,  and  in 
strength  and  uniformity  rivaling  the  steel  wires  of  keyed  instruments. 

The  gradual  discovery  of  substances  possessed  of  strong  tenacity  and  which 
man  could  yet  easily  mould  to  his  purposes,  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
his  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  place  of  the  hempen  cordage  of  Euro- 
pean navies  is  still  hold  in  China  by  twisted  canes  and  strips  of  bamboo  j 
and  even  the  hempen  cable  of  Europe,  so  great  an  improvement  on  former 
usage  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  complete  and  commodious  secu- 
rity of  the  iron  chain — of  which  the  material  to  our  remote  ancestors  existed 
only  as  a  useless  stone  or  earth.  And  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  it,  at 
the  present  day,  to  behold  chains  of  tough  iron  stretched  high  across  a  chan- 
nel of  the  ocean,  as  at  the  Menai  Strait,  between  Angl*sea  and  England, 
and  supporting  there  an  admirable  bridge-road  of  safety  along  which  crowded 
processions  may  pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the  storm ;  while 
under  it,  ships  with  full  sails  spread  pursue  their  course,  unmolesting  and 
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APPENDIX 

TO   PART   I.— SECTION    I. 


If  tbereaderhasEtudied  the  precedingsection  with  attention  lie  is  prepared 
to  understand  the  ioWowing  propositions. 

Prop.  1 — Matter  ia  endowed  with  properties. 

Prop.  2. — The  properties  of  matter  are  distinguishahle  into  two  classes, 
firat,  those  which  are  general  or  belong  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  second, 
those  which  at^  peculiar  or  belong  only  to  particular  kinds  of  matter. 

Prop.  3. — ^Thejrewei-o^properties  of  matter  are,  indestructibility  (p.  22;) 
extension  or  the  property  of  occupying  a  portion  of  space  (p.  24j  J  divisi- 
bility (p.  23 ; )  impenetrability  (p.  24; )  and  inertia,  (^p.  42.  ) 

Prop.  4. — Every  particle  of  matter,  and  also  all  masses,  have  a  mutual 
attraction  for  one  another,  or  endeavor  to  get  near  each  other;  and  this 
attraction  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Attractions  may  be  primarily  distributed  into  two  classes  :  one  consisting 
of  those  which  exist  between  the  molecules  or  constituent  parts  of  bodies, 
and  the  other  between  the  bodies  themselves.  The  former  are  called  mole- 
cular or  atomic  attractions,  the  latter  gravitation  [p.  26  : )  of  the  former 
there  are  several  varieties,  1st,  cohesion  (p.  27;)  when  this  variety  of 
molecular  attraction  is  exhibited  by  liquids  pervading  the  interstices  of  porous 
bodies,  ascending  in  crevices  or  in  the  pores  of  small  tubes,  it  is  called  ea- 
pilliary  attraction  (p.  28.)  The  other  varieties  of  molecular  attractions 
are  affinity  or  chemical  attraction  (p.  28,)  and  electric  and  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, {p.  30. ) 

Prop.  5. — Attraction  of  graTitation,  or  that  force  by  which  all  the  masses 
of  matter  tend  towards  each  other,  is  exerted  at  all  distances. 

Prop.  6. — Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  within  certain  limits,  and  where 
its  sphere  of  attraction  ends,  a  repulsive  force  begins. 

Prop.  7-— Repulsion,  except  when  dependent  on  electricity  or  magnetism, 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  heat,  which  latter  pervades  all  matter. 

Prop.  8. — The  particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  heat  among  them ;  but  they  are  never  in  actual  contact  (p.  30- 
31,)  and  hence  poj-ossVy  is  usually  considered  as  one  of  the  properties  of 
matter. 

Prop.  9. — ThepeeuUar  properties  of  matter  are  density  (p.  35, )  hardness 
(p.  36,)  elasticity  (p.  37, )  brittlencss  [p.  38,)  malleability  (p.  38,)  duc- 
tility (p.  38, )  pliability  {p.  39, )  tenacity,  (p.  39, )  &c. 
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SECTION  II.— THE  MOTION"  OR  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 
UNlVEltSE.* 

OF  THE  SECTION. 


J%e  hodiei  or  masses  composing  the  universe  may  he  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
and  to  change  any  ■present  stale,  force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
the  body  and  to  lite  degree  of  change,  is  equally  required,  wheSier  to  give 
motion,  to  take  it  away,  or  to  bend  tt : — a  truth  expressed  by  saying  that 
matter  has  inertia,  or  fguratively,  a  stubbornness.  Uniform  straight 
motion,  then,  is  as  naturally  permanent  as  rest.  And  the  motion  in  any 
body,  measured  by  its  velocity,  quantity  of  matter  and  direction,  is  the 
measure  of  the  awiount  and  direction  of  any  single  force  or  of  any  com- 
bination of  forces,  which  has  produced  it,  as  also  of  the  force  or  momen- 
tum johich  (fte  body  can  exhibit  again  when  opposed  or  made  to  act  itself 
as  a  cause  of  some  new  motion. 

The  great  forces  of  nature,  referred  to  hy  the  two  words  attraction  and 
BEPOLSION,  acting  upon  INERT  matter,  produce  the  equable,  accelerated, 
retarded  and  bent  rnotions  which  consti^te  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
vniverse. —  Tides,  currents,  minds,  falling  bodies,  &c.,  exemplify  attrac- 
tion.— Explosion,  steam  collision,,  &c.,  exemplify  repnlsion.  And  as  in 
every  case  of  attraction  or  repulsion  two  masses  at  least  must  be  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  universe,  without  an  egual  and 
opposite  motion  or  re-action. 


"  Motion" 

Is  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  changing  of  place  among 
bodies. 

Were  there  no  motion  in  the  universe  it  wonld  he  dead.  It  would  be 
without  (he  rising  or  setting  sun,  or  river  flow,  or  moving  winds,  or  sound, 
or  light,  or  animal  existence. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  motions  or  changes  which  are 
going  on  around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  actions  to  what  is  coming  in  futurity,  and  often  to  interfere  so 
as  to  control  futurity  for  his  special  purposes. 

Motion,  in  any  particular  oa^e,  is  described  by  referring  to  certain  objects 
to  mark  place,  and  to  some  other  motion  chosen  as  the  standard  of  velocity, 
— A  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  sailing  ship,  has  common  motion  with 
the  ship  ;  if  walking  on  the  deck,  he  has  relative  motion  to  the  ship :  but 
if  he  be  walking  towards  the  stern,  just  as  fast  as  the  ship  advances,  he 
is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  bottom  or  shore  A  ship  sailing  against  the  tide, 
just  as  fast  as  the  tide  runs,  is  as  much  at  rest  relatively  both  to  the  earth 
and  water  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Absolute  motion  is  that  which  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  universe,  or  rather  to  the  space  in  which  the  universe  ex- 
ists. We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  such  :  for  although  we  know  how 
fast  our  globe  whirls  upon  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun,  we  have  no 
measure  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  himself — revolving  possibly  round  some 

»  The  reader  should  here  re-peruse  tio  title  and  Analjsis  at  page  22. 
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more  distant  centre,  but  almost  ccrtjiiuly  having  a  progress  in  space,  and 
carrying  all  the  planets  along  with  liim. 

Motion  is  called  rapM,  as  that  of  lightning — slow,  as  that  of  the  son-dial 
shadow ;  both  terras  have  reference  to  the  ordinary  intermediate  velocities 
observed  upon  earth.  It  is  called  straight  or  rectilineal,  in  the  apparent 
path  of  a  failing  body — hent,  or  curvilinear,  in  the  track  of  a  body  thrown 
obliquely — accelerated,  in  a  stone  falling  to  the  eaith — retnrded,  in  a  stone 
thrown  upwards  while  rising  to  the  point  where  it  stops  before  again 


"  Owing  to  the  inertia  of  hoSies,  force  is  equally  required  to  impart  motion 
and  to  take  it  away."  (Read  again  the  last  Analysis.) 

If  a  man  pat  his  hand  to  the  crank  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  or  grindstone,  to 
turn  it,  he  experiences  a  certain  resistance,  which,  however,  gradually  yields 
to  his  effort,  and  he  leavBS  the  wheel  whirling  with  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  effort.  If  he  then  puts  out  his  hand  again  to  stop  the  wheel,  he  experi- 
ences an  opposite  but  similar  resistance,  which  however,  as  before,  gradually 
yields,  and  he  brings  the  wheel  to  rest.  In  the  second  case  the  effort  re- 
quired of  him  is  less  thaa  the  first,  by  reason  of  the  friction  of  the  turning 
axle,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  which  the  wheel  moves,— obstructions 
which,  when  he  was  giving  motion,  opposed  him,  but  when  taking  it  away 
assisted  him.  That  these  obstructions  caused  the  whole  difference  in  such  a 
case,  and  that  they  are  the  great  reasons  why  all  ordinary  motions  on  earth 
seem  to  tend  of  themselves  to  cease,  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  pages.  It 
is  the  resistance  overcome  in  moving  the  wheel  or  in  stopping  if,  and  occa- 
sioning an  expenditure  of  force  proportioned  to  the  mass  and  to  the  degree 
of  change  of  state,  which  is  called  the  inertia  of  the  mass,  or  the  vis  iixer- 
tise,  and  sometimes,  to  help  the  conception  of  the  student,  the  slullomness, 
duygishness,  or  inactivity;  but  none  of  these  words  can  originally  suggest 
to  the  mind  all  that  is  intended  to  he  conveyed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  inertia  is  contained  in  the  familiar  feet 
that  a  body  let  fall  near  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  falls  rather  more  than  16 
feet  in  the  first  second  of  time, — the  well-known  weight  of  the  body,  or 
force  of  terrestrial  attraction  acting  upon  it  for  one  second,  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  its  inertia  to  the  extent  stated.  Were  the  inertia  of  matter 
only  half  of  what  it  is,  a  body  near  the  earth  would  fell  32  feet  in  the  second, 
instead  of  16,  as  it  eijnally  would,  if,  with  present  inertia,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  were  doubled.  And  were  there  no  inertia,  it  would  fall  or  pass 
through  any  height,  however  great,  in  one  instant.  As  the  amount  of  inertia 
thus  determines  the  amount  of  other  force  required  to  give  motion  to  a 
mass,  so  does  it  determine  the  amount  of  force  required  to  destroy  motion 
in  a  mass.  A  heavy  cannon-ball,  if  wanting  inertia,  might  be  dispatched 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  by  the  slightest  force,  but  then  the  stiffness  of  a 
stalk  of  corn  would  suffice  to  arrest  it;  and  while  the  ball,  with  the  inertia 
now  existing,  takes  the  force  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  give  it  its  usual 
motion,  it  may  not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  cohesion  of  a  block  of  granite, 
which  accordingly  it  shivers  to  pieces.  The  numerous  examples  now  to 
follow  will  prove  the  immense  importance  of  inertia  in  the  general  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

When  the  sails  of  a  ship  aro  first  spread  to  receive  the  force  or  impulse  of 
the  wind,  the  vessel  does  not  acquire  her  full  speed  at  once,  but  slowly,  as 
the  continuing  force  gradually  overcomes  the  inertia  of  her  mass.    When  the 
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sails  are  afterwards  taken  in,  she  dnes  not  loose  her  motion  at  oneo,  but 
slowly  again,  as  the  continued  resisting  force  of  the  water  destroys  it. 

Horses  must  make  a  greater  effort  at  first  to  put  a  carriage  in  motion  than 
to  maintain  the  motion  afterwards.  And  a  strong  effort  is  required  to  stop 
a  moving  carriage.  When  a  carriage,  of  which  the  body  hangs  from  springs, 
is  first  moved,  the  body  appears  to  fall  back,  and  a  person  within  seems  to 
bo  suddenly  forced  against  the  back  cushion.  When  the  carriage  is  stopped 
again  the  body  swings  forward,  and  if  the  stoppage  be  very  sudden,  a  care- 
leas  passenger  may  unwittingly  pop  his  head  through  a  front  glass.  These 
particulars  prove  the  inertia,  first  of  rest,  and  secondly  of  motion. 

A  man  standing  carelessly  at  the  stern  of  a  boat,  when  the  boat  begins  to 
move,  falls  into  the  water  behind  ;  because  his  feet  are  pulled  forward  while 
the  inertia  of  his  body  keeps  it  where  it  was,  and  therefore  behind  its  sup- 
port. The  stopping  of  a  boat,  again,  illustrates  tho  opposite  inertia  of  motion, 
by  the  man's  falling  forward. 

An  awkward  rider  on  horsback  may  be  left  behind,  when  his  horse  starts 
forward  suddenly :  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the  horse  starting 
to  the  other.  A  horse  at  speed,  stopping  suddenly,  often  sends  his  cavalier 
over  his  ears — as  was  mortifyingly  experienced  by  a  coxcomb,  who,  on  an  old 
cavalry  horse,  chose  to  canter  along  a  foot-path,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
company,  and  whose  horse  on  hearing  the  word  hale  loudly  addressed  to  it 
by  a  waggish  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  recog- 
nize it,  suddenly  stood  and  got  rid  of  its  load.  The  mind  or  will  of  the  beau 
had  sinned  against  the  law  of  propriety,  but  his  body  Tcry  perfectly  obeyed 
the  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a  parabolic  curve  to 
the  earth. 

A  young  man  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  whip,  drove  his  phaeton  against 
a  heavy  coach  on  the  road,  and  then  to  his  father  foolishly  excused  his  awk- 
wardness, in  a  way  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  coachman  for  furious 
driving.  At  the  trial,  the  youth  and  the  servant  both  deposed  that  the 
shook  of  the  coach  was  such  as  to  throw  them  over  their  horses'  heads,  and 
thus  lost  the  case,  by  unconsciously  proving,  that  the  faulty  velocity  was 
their  own. 

A  man  jumping  from  a  carriage  at  speed  is  in  great  danger  of  felling  for- 
ward, when  his  feet  reach  the  ground;  for  his  body  has  as  much  forward 
Telocity  as  if  he  bad  been  running  with  the  speed  of  the  carriage  and  unless 
he  advance  his  feet  like  a  running  man,  to  support  his  advancing  body,  he 
must  as  certainly  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  as  a  runner  whose  feet  are  sud- 
denly arrested.  A  man  racing  who  receives  a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man 
jumping  from  a  flying  vehicle,  must  check  their  motion  nearly  in  the  same 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over'a  ditch  or  chasm,  first  makes  a  run,  that 
the  motion  thereby  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  standing  leap  falls  much 
abort  of  a  running  one. 

An  African  traveller  saw  himself  pursued  by  a  tiger,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape  by  running ;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  watching  an 
opportunity  to  seize  him  by  its  usual  spring  or  leap,  he  artfully  led  it  to 
where  the  plain  terminated  in  a  precipice  hidden  by  brush-wood,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bush,  and  to  retreat  a  few  paces 
when  tbe  tiger  sprung  upon  the  bush,  and  by  the  moral  inertia  of  its  body, 
was  carried  over  the  precipice  and  destroyed. 

From  a  glass  of  water  suddenly  pushed  forward  on  the  table,  the  water  is 
spilt  or  left  behind;  but  if  the  glass  be  already  in  motion,  as  when  carried 
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by  a,  person  walking,  and  if  it  then  be  suddenly  stopped  by  coming  against 
an  impediment,  tlie  water  is  thrown  or  spilt  forward. 

A  servant  carrying  a  tray  of  glasses  or  china  in  the  dark,  and  coming  sud- 
denly against  an  obstacle,  hears  all  his  freight  slipping  forward  and  crashing 
at  his  feet;  and  a  too  hurried  departure  with  such  a  load  causes  equal  des- 
truction, on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  carpet  with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust ;  of 
shaking  the  snow  from  one's  shoes,  by  kicking  against  a  door-post ;  of  clean- 
ing a  dusty  book  by  knocking  it  against  &  table,  or  shutting  it  violently — all 
illustrate  the  same  principle. 

If  a  guinea  be  laid  on  a  card  which  is  already  balanced  on  the  point  of  the 
finger,  a  small  fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will  cause  it  to  dait  off, 
but  the  guinea,  owing  to  its  inertia,  will  remain  resting  on  the  finger,— its 
inertia  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of  the  card  passing  from  under- 
neath it. 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake 
his  head  and  tell  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  wc  are  doing  nearly  as 
if  we  touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  part;  for 
the  inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a  momentary  prea- 
BUte  between  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  desired,  to 
Bucb  a  touch. 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  break  and  destroy  tender  wares — as 
glass  or  eggs — in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  moved  or  stopped. 

A  weight  suspended  by  a  spring  on  ship-board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and 
down  as  the  ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to  fall  as  the  ship  rises, 
and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls :  but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship,  and  the 
comparative  rest  is  in  the  weight.  A  heavy  weight  so  supported,  and  con- 
nected with  a  pump-rod,  would  work  the  pnmp. 

Like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mercury  of  a  common  barometer  on 
ship. board  is  seen  rising  and  felling  in  the  tube;  and  until  the  important 
improvement  was  lately  made,  of  narrowing  one  part  of  the  tube  to  prevent 
this,  the  mercurial  Barometer  was  useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  being  connected  with  it;  but  the 
mercury,  which  plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  tends,  by  its  inertia,  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the  motion 
of  the  ship  apparent. 

What  happens  to  the  mercury  in  the  barometer-tube  on  ship-board,  indi- 
cates what  happens  to  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  animals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  long  vein  below  the  heart,  when  the  body  falls,  the 
blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the  supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not  fall  so 
fast,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein :  and  as  there  are  valves  in  the 
veins  preventing  return,  the  eireulation  is  thus  quickened  without  any  mus- 
cular exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to  explain  the 
effect  of  the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  swings,  &c,,  and  of 
passive  exercise  generally,  on  the  circulation,  and  leaves  it  less  a  mystery 
why  these  means  are  often  so  useful  in  certain  states  of  weak  health. 

If  a  cannon  ball  were  to  break  to  pieces  in  its  flight,  its  parts  would  still 
advance  with  the  previous  velocity.  And  thus,  in  the  deadly  contrivance  of 
the  Shrapnell- shell,  which  is  in  a  case  containing  hundreds  of  musket  bul- 
lets, when  these  are  scattered  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  devoted  body 
of  men,  they  retain  the  forwai-d  velocity  of  the  shell,  and  spread  death 
around  like  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  battalion  of  musketry. 

On  the  awful  occasion  of  a  ship  in  rapid  motion  being  suddenly  arrested 
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by  a  sunlteii  rook,  all  tbinga  on  board,  men,  guna,  and  furniture,  start  from 
their  places  and  dash  forwards  ;  while  the  onward  inertia  or  moral  obstinacy 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ship,  suffices  to  crusb  her  bow  against_the  rock. 

"  jHoi'ion  as  naturally  permanent  as  re&t." 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  is  seen  that  a  body  at  rest  would  never 
move  if  force  were  not  applied,  and  that  i  body  put  in  motion  retains  mo- 
tion, at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  f  has  1  b  t  h  a  f  eling 
from  common  esperience,  that  mot  d  an  unn  u  1  f  d  ate  of 
bodies,  and  that  all  moving  things  f  1  f  h  m  1  w  uld  gradually 
oome  to  rest.  It  is  recollected  tha  n  p  j  d  m  e  or  a 
wheel  left  moving,  or  a  bowl  rolle  1  n  h  n  1  w  h  ving 
after  a  storm — and  in  a  word,  that  th           n    ]     p    ual  m       n   n    I      arth. 

On  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  perceived  that  there 
are  prodigious  differences  in  the  duration  of  motions,  and  that  the  differences 
are  always  exactly  proportioned  to  evident  causes  of  retardation,  and  chiefly 
to  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  experience  when  rubbing  or  sliding 
upon  each  other;  and  however  much  it  may  be  diminished  by  art,  it  can  in 
no  case  be  annihilated.  Air-resiatance,  again,  to  motions  going  on  in  air,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  water-resistance  to  motions  going  on  in  water,  only 
less  in  degree ;  and  as  advancing  science  has  shown  the  true  nature  of  our 
atmosphere,  the  amount  of  this  resistance  is  perfectly  ascertained. 

A  smooth  ball  rolled  on  the  grass  soon  stops — if  rolled  on  a  green  cloth 
over  a  smooth  plank  it  goes  longer — on  the  bare  plank,  longer  still — on  a 
smooth  and  level  sheet  of  ice,  it  hardly  suffers  retardation  from  friction,  and, 
if  the  air  be  moving  with  it,  will  reach  a  distant  shore. 

Two  little  wind-mill  wheels  set  in  motion  together  with  equal  velocity,  but 
of  which  one  has  the  flat  sides  of  the  vanes  turned  to  their  course,  and  tbe 
other  the  edges,  if  moving  in  the  air,  will  stop  at  very  different  times,  but  if 
tried  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  they  will  both  go 
much  longer,  and  will  then  stop  exactly  together. 

As  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  fishes  in  the  water,  that  they  arc  of 
sharp  form  before  and  behind;  so  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  birds  in 
the  air  that  they  have  somewhat  of  a  similar  form. 

A  large  spinning-top,  with  a  fine  hard  point,  set  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
and  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  will  continue  turning  for  hours. 

A  pendulum  moving  in  a  vacuum  has  only  to  overcome  alight  friction  at 
its  point  of  suspension,  and,  therefore,  if  once  put  in  motion,  will  vibrate  for 
a  day  or  more. 

But  it  is  in  the  celestial  spaces  that  we  see  motions  completely  freed  from 
the  obstacles  of  air  and  friction — and  there  they  seem  eternaJ. 

Had  the  human  eye,  unassisted,  been  able  to  descry  the  four  beautiful 
moons  of  Jupiter,  wheeling  around  him  for  these  thousands  of  years,  with 
such  unabated  regularity,  and  which  now  form,  to  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer, a  perfect  and  magnificent  time-piece  in  the  sky,  or  had  science  long 
proved  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  our  globe,  when  first  launched  into  its 
present  orbit,  still  wheels  it  along  aa  swiftly  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  man, 
this  error  or  prejudice,  that  motion  is  always  tending  to  rest,  would  never 

Indeed,  had  those  or  other  such  truths,  been  long  familiar  to  the 
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mind,  the  opposite  prejuclice  might  as  well  have  ohtained,  that  motion  h  the 
natural  state,  and  rest  a  forced  or  unknown  state.  We  know  of  nothing 
which  is  absolutely  at  rest.  Tho  eartli  is  whirling  round  ita  asia  and  round 
the  sun ;  the  aun  is  moving  round  its  asis  and  round  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  solar  sjatem,  and  possibly,  round  aome  more  remote  oentre  in  the 
great  universe,  carrying  all  its  planets  and  comets  about  his  path. 

If  there  were  any  natural  tfindeuoy  in  moving  hodiea  to  stop,  a  thing  float- 
ing in  a  trough  of  water,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  should  always  he  found  at 
tho  end  of  the  trough  nearest  the  stern ;  and  in  all  the  seas  and  lakes  of  the 
earth,  the  floating  things  should  he  accumulated  on  the  western  shores, 
because  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always  turning  towards  the  east.  We 
know  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  truth.  A  man  on  board  a  mov- 
ing ship  can  throw  any  body  just  as  far  towards  the  bow  as  towards  the 
stern ;  although  in  tho  two  cases  the  velocity,  as  regards  the  earth  is  so 
different. 

Ignorance  of  tho  law  of  moral  inertia  led  a  story-telling  sailor  to  assert,  as 
a  proof  of  the  speed  of  his  favourite  ship,  that  when  a  man  one  day  fell  from 
the  mast-head,  the  ship  had  passed  from  under  him  before  he  reached  the 
deck ;  the  fact  in  such  a  case,  being,  that  he  must  have  fallen  on  tho  same 
part  of  the  deck,  whether  the  ship  were  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because  his 
body  had  just  the  motion  or  rest  which  belonged  to  the  «hip 

Another  equally  sapient  man,  reflecting  that  the  earth  turned  round  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  proposed  rising  in  a  balloon,  and  waiting  alott,  until 
the  country  which  he  desired  to  reach  should  be  passm^  under  him 

"Motion  naturally  •ant/orm."  (See  the  Analyis  ) 

It  is  only  repeating  that  a  body  can  neither  acquire  motion  nor  lo^e  motion 
without  a  cause,  to  say  that  free  motion  must  he  uniform 
The  perfect  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  is  proved  by  every  fact 
observed  in  the  universe.  If  any  continued  motion,  as  of  a  planet,  for  in- 
stance, be  found  at  one  time  to  have  certain  relative  velocity  tn  some  other 
continued  motion,  the  same  relation  is  found  always  to  hold  or  deviations 
from  perfect  uniformity  are  exactly  proportioned  tn  tho  disturbing  causes. 
Thus  we  can  foretell  the  exact  time  of  an  e&hp^e,  a  thousand  years  before 
its  occurrence. 

Had  motion  not  been  in  its  nature  uniform,  a  man  could  have  formed  no 
rational  conjecture  or  anticipation  as  to  future  events ;  for  it  is  by  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  turn  uniformly  on  its  axis,  that 
he  speaks  of  to-motrow  and  of  next  week,  &o.,  and  that  he  makes  all  his 
arrangements  for  future  emergencies  :  and  were  the  coming  day,  or  season, 
or  year,  to  arrive  eooner  or  lat«r  than  such  anticipation,  it  would  throw  such 
confusion  in  all  hb  affairs,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  desolate. 

To  calculate  futurities,  then,  or  to  speak  of  past  events,  is  merely  to  take 
some  great  uniform  motion  as  a  standard  with  wbich  to  compare  all  others ; 
and  then  to  say  of  the  remote  event,  that  it  coincided  or  will  coincide  with 
some  described  stat«  of  the  standard  motion.  The  most  obvious  and  host 
standards  are  the  whirling  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  its  great  revolution 
round  the  sun.  The  first  is  rendered  very  sensible  to  man  by  his  alternately 
seeing  and  not  seeing  the  sun,  and  it  is  called  a  day  ;  the  second  is  marked 
by  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  called  a  year.  The  earth  turns 
upon  its  axes  nearly  365  times  while  it  is  performing  one  circuit  round  the 
sun,  and  thus  divides  the  year  into  so  many  smaller  parts,  and  the  day  is 
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diyided  into  smaller  parts,  by  the  progress  of  tLe  earth's  whirling  teing  so 
distinctly  marked,  in  the  constantly  varying  direction  of  the  sun,  as  viewed 
from  any  given  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When  advancing  civilization 
made  it  of  importance  for  men  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
very  iustant  of  the  earth's  revolution,  connected  with  any  event,  various  con- 
trivances were  introduced  for  the  pnrpose ;  as, — sun-dials,  where  the  shadow 
travels  progressively  round  the  divided  circle; — the  uniform  flux  of  water 
through  a  prepared  opening — the  flux  of  sand  in  the  common  hour-glass,  &o. 
But  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  ingenuity  are  those  astronomical  cloolca 
and  watches,  in  which  the  counted  equal  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  or 
bajanco-whocl,  have  detected  periodical  inei^ualities  even  in  the  motion  of 
the  earth  itself,  and  have  directed  attention  to  unsuspected  disturbing  causes, 
important  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  natural  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  which  causes  any  num- 
ber of  bodies  moving  together,  as  the  furniture  of  a  sailing  ship,  to  appear 
among  themselves  as  if  at  rest, — no  one  tending  to  pass  before,  or  to  fall 
behind,  or  to  move  to  one  side  or  another.  For  the  same  reason  a  person 
who  is  moving  with  such  bodies  is  absolutely  insensible  of  his  uniform  pro- 
gressiott,  and  knows  it  only  by  reasoning  from  such  facts  as  the  changing 
appearance  of  other  objects  around  which  do  not  share  the  motion,  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waves  or  wind,  &c.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  at  sea,  she  may, 
as  numberless  sad  accidents  have  proved,  be  carried  by  rapid  currents  in  any 
direction,  without  one  of  the  crew  suspecting  that  she  has  motion  at  all ;  and 
if  the  suspicion  do  arise,  the  truth  can  be  come  at  only  by  such  means  as  the 
sounding  line,  where  the  bottom  can  bo  reached,  or  careful  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  where  it  cannot.  A  man  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  a  river  or 
tides-way  cannot  say  whether  the  rushing  of  water,  which  he  hears  from 
without,  be  a  rapid  tide  passing  the  ship  at  anchor,  or  the  effect  of  the  ship's 
advance  in  the  river.  A  man  in  a  balloon  going  80  miles  an  hour,  knows 
not  in  what  direction  he  is  moving,  nor  indeed  that  he  is  moving  at  all,  but 
by  observing  the  objects  below. 

This  explains  why  men  are  not  sensible  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself, 
which  they  know,  however,  to  be  turning  around  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  therefore  to  have  its  surface  near  the  equator  moving  with  a  speed 
of  more  than  1,000  feet  per  second;  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  balloon, 
there  will  be  no  difference  of  sensation  whether  the  speed  wore  of  one  mile 
per  hour  or  of  10  or  100,  so  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  none 
whether  it  tamed  as  now,  once  in  twenty-four  hours;  or,  like  the  planet 
Jupiter,  once  in  ten.  A  hunter  among  the  hills,  who  during  the  heat  of 
noon,  rests  and  contemplates  around  him  a  sublime  scene  of  solitude  and 
silence,  may  little  think  that  if,  amidst  that  apparent  repose  of  nature,  he 
were  for  a,  moment  lifted  up  from  the  earth  and  held  at  rest  above  its  snr- 
face,  he  would  see  its  face  of  hill  and  dale  sweeping  past  beneath  him  at 
the  prodigious  rate  of  1,000  miles  an  hour,  on  account  solely  of  the  whirling 
of  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  a  cannon-ball  can  be  shot  just  as  iar  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  westward,  against 
it,  illustrates  the  truth,  that  whatever  common  motion  objects  may  have,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  force  producing  any  new  relative 
motion  among  them.  All  the  motions  seen  on  earth  are  really  only  slight 
differences  among  the  common  motions:  as  in  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  the 
apparent  changes  of  place  among  them  are  in  reality  only  slight  alterations 
of  speed  or  direction,  in  their  individual  courses. 
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A  man  continuing  to  throw  upwards  a  bail  or  orange,  or  several  of  them 
jit  once,  aad  to  catch  and  return  them  alternately,  uses  no  difference  of  art 
as  regards  them,  whether  he  be  standing  on  the  earth  and  whirling  with  it, 
or  on  a  sailing  ship's  deck,  or  in  a  moving  carriage,  or  on  a  galloping  horse's 
back.  He  and  the  oranges  have  always  the  same  forward  common  motion. 
And  when  a  man,  standing  on  a  galloping  horse,  leaps  through  a  hoop  held 
aorogs  his  course,  he  does  not  leap  forward — for  this  would  throw  him  over 
the  horse's  ears — but  merely  jumps  up  and  allows  his  moral  inertia  to  carry 
him  through. 

The  reason  why  a  lofty  spire  or  obelisk  stands  more  securely  on  the  earth, 
than  even  a  short  pillar  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  moving  wagon,  is,  not  that 
the  earth  is  more  at  rest  than  the  wagon,  "hut  that  its  motion  is  uniform. — 
yTeie  the  present  rotation  of  our  globe  to  be  arrested  but  for  a  moment, 
imperial  London,  with  its  thousand  spires  and  turrets,  would,  by  the  moral 
inertia,  be  swept  from  its  valley  towards  the  eastern  ocean,  just  as  loose 
snow  is  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"  Force  is  required  to  lend  motion." 

If  a  body  moving  freely  cannot  vary  its  velocity  without  a  cause,  neither 
can  it  vary  its  course  without  a  cause;  and  free  motion,  therefore,  is 
etraighl  as  well  as  uniform. 

A  ball  shot  directly  up  or  down  gives  men  their  simplest  idea  of  straight 
motion. 

A  bullet  or  arrow,  projected  horizontally,  is  gradually  drawn  downwards 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  but  it  deviates  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

William  Tell,  trusting  to  the  natural  straightness  of  motion,  obeyed  the 
tyrant's  order,  and  shot  an  apple  plaeed  on  his  child's  head. 

And  the  right  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  arrow  which  brought  a  label  on  it,  telling  its  destination, 

Eifiemen  shooting  at  a  target,  hit  the  very  spot  they  choose  to  aim  at. 

A  stone  in  a  sling,  the  moment  it  is  set  at  liberty,  darts  off  as  straightly  aa 
an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun-barrel,  and  it  is  only 
because  the  point  of  its  circle,  from  which  it  should  depart,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  accurately  determined,  that  the  same  sure  aim  cannot  be  taken  with  it. 

A  body  moving  in  a  circle,  then,  or  curve,  is  constrained  to  do  what  is 
contrary  to  its  inertia.  A  person  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  might 
suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a 
circle,  should  naturally  continue  to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty.  But  on 
reflecting  that  a  circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  straight 
lines,  and  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at  every  step  of  the 
progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant  force  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
it  there,  and  force  just  equal  to  the  inertia  with  which 
the  body  tends,  at  every  point  of  the  circle,  rather  to  Fig-  2. 

pursue  the  straight  line,  called  a  tangent,  of  which  that 
point,  aa  seen  in  Fig.  2,  is  the  commencement,  than  the 
circle  itself,  The  force  retjuired  t-o  keep  the  body  in  the 
bent  course,  is  called  centripetal  or  centre-seeking  force ;  ' 
while  the  inertia  of  the  body  (tending  outwards,  that  is, 
to  movG  in  a  straight  line  rather  then  Jn  a  curve,  is  called 
the  cenlrijwgal or  centre-flying  force;  and  the  term  cen- 
tral forces  is  applied  to  both. 
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A  alinf-oord  is  always  tight  while  the  cord  is  whirling :  and  its  tension  is 
of  course  the  measure  both  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  A  meana, 
then,  of  measuring  the  tension  of  a  sling-eord  would  experimentally  demon- 
Btrate  tlie  amount  of  centrifugal  force ;  and  such  a  means  we  possess  m  the 
contrivance  called  the  "  whirling  table,"  upon  which  ia  a  leading  sling,  or  any 
mass  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  may  be  placed  to  revolve,  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  with  any  desired  velocity,  while  the  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  centre,  is  made  to  lift  weights  proportioned  to 
the  outward  dragging  of  the  revolving  mass.  By  this  apparatus  it  is  found, 
as  would  he  expected,  that  centrifugal  force — in  other  words  the  force  with 
which  the  inertia  of  moving  matter  resists  the  bending  of  ita  course  from 
strwght  to  circular,  is  proportionea,  first,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved — 
every  separate  particle  having  ita  own  inertia;  second,  to  thesizeoE  the 
circle  or  orbit  described  in  the  same  time — a  body  moving  in  a  circle  of 
double  diameter  for  instance,  having  to  be  forced  inwards  from  the  tangent, 
at  every  departure,  twice  as  far  in  a  ^ven  time;  third,  that  with  a  double 
revolution  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  double  but  quadruple 
(a  corresponding  proportion  existing  for  other  velocities,)  becauae,  not  only 
are  there  twice  as  ui any  bend ijigs  or  angular  departures  from  the  tangent  for 
the  two  circles  as  for  one,  requiring,  as  may  be  said,  twice  aa  many  tugs  or 
impulses  of  the  centripetal  force,  but  every  impuke  must  be  made  with 
double  energy,  for  it  has  to  drive  the  mass  inwards  through  the  required  dis- 
tance in  half  the  time;  and  twice  as  many  impulses,  every  one  being  twice 
as  strong,  make  a  quadruple  amount  of  force  on  the  whole ;  fourthly  and 
lastly,  it  ia  found,  agreeing  with  the  relation  between  inertia  and  terrestrial 
gravity  described  at  page  43,  that  a  body  revoh-ing,  for  instance,  in  a  circle 
of  four  feet  diameter,  that  it  may  have  centrifugal  force  just  equal  to  ita 
weight,  required  to  complete  its  revolution  in  one  second  and  a  half  of  time. 
This  and  similar  facts  will  be  more  particularly  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sud.  This  analysis  of  central 
forces  will  suffice  to  excite  in  the  student  a  due  interest  touching  the  kindred 
phenomena  now  to  be  described. 

Bodies  laid  on  a  whiriing  horizontal  wheel,  are  readily  thrown  off. 
In  a  corn-mill,  the  grain,  after  being  admitted  between  the  stones  through 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  is  then  kept  turning  round 
between  them,  and  is,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  always  tending  and  travelling 
outwards  until  it  escapes  as  flour  from  the  circumference. 

A  man,  if  he  lie  down  on  a  turning  millstone  with  his  head  near  the  edge, 
falls  asleep,  or  dies  of  apoplexy,  from  the  new  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brain. 

A  wet  mop,  or  bottle-brush,  made  to  turn  quickly  on  its  handle  aa  an  axis, 
throws  the  water  off  in  all  directions,  and  soon  dries  itself. 

Sheep,  in  wet  weather,  thus  discharge  the  water  from  their  fleeces,  by  a 
semi-rotatory  shake  of  the  skin.  Water-dogs,  on  coming  to  land,  dry  them- 
selves by  the  same  action. 

A  tumbler  of  water  placed  in  a  sling,  may  be  made  to  vibrate  like  a  pen- 
dulum with  gradually  increasing  oscillation,  and  at  last  to  describe  the  whole 
circle,  and  continue  revolving  aoout  the  hand,  without  spilling  a  drop: — the 
water,  by  its  inertia  of  straightness,  or  centrifugal  force,  tending  more  away 
from  the  centre  of  motion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  even  when 
that  is  uppermost,  than  towards  the  earth  by  gravity. 

As  solid  bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  table  are  thrown  off,  so  water  in  a  ves- 
sel caused  to  spin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
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instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  np  all  round,  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

Water,  poured  obliquely  into  a  funnel,  runs  round  the  interior  of  it,  and 
often  leaves  an  open  passage  of  air  all  the  way  down  through  it,  as  if  there 
were  merely  a  lining  of  water  to  the  funnel.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
turning  water  is  a  chief  reason  of  this  phenomenon  :  another  reason  will  be 
considered  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Great  whirlpools  at  sea,  and  smaller  ones,  or  eddies  in  rivers,  occur  when- 
ever a  current  is  obliged  suddenly  to  bend,  as  in  rounding  a  point  of  laud  or 
a  roek,  or  in  meeting  and  mingling  with  a  contrary  current.  The  water,  by 
tending  to  continue  its  straight  motion,  fells  in  behind  the  obstruction,  re- 
luctantly as  it  were,  and  leaves  there  a  pit  surrounded  by  a  liquid  revolving 
ridge.  Cbarybdis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  whirlpool  off  the 
Norwegian  coast,  are  noted  examples. 

It  is  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending  part  of  a  stream  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature, 
that  when  a  bend  has  once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
others,  until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced,  which  eharac- 
terizes  most  rivers  in  their  coufse  across  extended  plains.  The  water  being 
thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for  instance,  wears  that  into  a  curve  or 
elbow,  and,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the  outside  of  the  bend, 
until  rock  or  higher  land  resists  the  gradual  progress;  from  this  limit  being 
thrown  back  again,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to  the  right  hand,  and  after  that, 
another  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Carriages  are  often  overturned  in  quickly  rounding  corners.  The  inertia 
carries  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in  the  former  direction,  while  the  wheels  are 
suddenly  pulled  round  by  the  horses  into  a  new  one.  A  loaded  stage-coach 
running  south,  and  turning  suddenly  to  the  east  or  west,  strews  its  passen- 
gers on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Where  a  sharp  turning  in  a  carriage-road 
is  unavoidable,  the  road  towards  the  outside  of  the  bend  should  always  be 
made  higher  than  at  the  inside,  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

A  man  or  a  horse  turning  a  corner  at  speed,  leans  much  inward,  or  to- 
wards the  corner,  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  that  would  throw  him 
away  from  it. 

In  skating  with  great  velocity,  this  leaning  inwards  at  the  turnings  be- 
comes very  remarkable,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  fine  variety  of  attitudes 
displayed  by  the  expert ;  and  if  a  skater,  in  running,  finds  his  body  inclined 
to  one  side  and  in  danger  of  falling,  he  merely  makes  his  skate  describe  a 
slight  curve  towards  that  side,  when  the  tendency  of  his  body  to  move 
straightly,  or  its  centrifugal  force,  refusing  to  follow  in  the  curve,  allows  the 
foot  to  push  itself  again  under  the  body,  and  to  restore  the  perpendicularity. 
Skating  becomes  to  the  intelligent  man  an  intellectual  as  weli  as  a  sensitive 
or  bodily  treat,  from  its  exemplifying  so  pleasingly  the  law  of  motion. 

The  last  example  explains,  also,  why  a  hoop  rolled  along  the  ground  goes 
so  long  without  falling :  if  it  incline  to  one  side,  threatening  to  tall,  by  that 
very  circumstance,  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  made  to  bend  its  course 
to  that  aide,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  skater  who  turns  his  foot,  the  sup- 
porting base  is  again  forced  directly  under  the  mass  of  the  body. 

A  coin  dropped  on  the  table  or  floor  often  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
It  is  said  to  run  and  hide  itself  in  the  comer.  Just  before  falling,  if  not 
obstructed,  it  describes  several  turns  of  a  decreasing  spiral,  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  which  is  a  pleasing  mathematical  exercise. 

The  reason  also  why  a  spinning  top  stands,  will  be  understood  here. 
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While  the  top  is  quite  upright,  the  extremity  of  ita  peg,  heing  directly  nudcr 
its  -centre,  supports  it  ateaiJily,  and  although  turning  so  rapidly,  and  with 
much  friction,  has  no  teudency  to  move  from  the  place ;  but  if  the  top  in- 
cl  ns  at  all,  the  edge  or  side  of  the  peg,  instead  of  its  very  point,  is  in  eon- 
ta  t  w  th  he  floor,  and  the  peg  then  beeoming  aa  a  turning  little  roller, 
ad  an  3  quickly,  ahd  describes  a  curve  somewhat  aa  a  akater'a  foot  does, 
nut  I  t  come  directly  under  the  body  of  the  top  aa  before.  It  thua  appeara 
that  the  ery  fact  of  the  top  inclining,  eauaes  the  point  to  shift  ita  ^ace, 
and  to  Qtinne  moving  until  it  cornea  again  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
top  It  3  remarkable  that  even  in  philosophical  treatises  of  authority  the 
fltund  Ug  of  a  top  is  still  vagaely  attributed  to  centrifugal  force.  And  some 
en>  ns  b  lieve  that  a  top  spinning  in  a  weighing  scale,  would  be  found 
^1 1  tlu  n  when  at  rest;  and  others  most  erroneously  hold  that  the  centri- 
iu^jI  force  of  the  whirling,  which  of  course  acts  directly  away  from  the 
axis,  and  quite  equally  in  all  directions,  yet  becomes,  when  the  top  inclines, 
greater  upwards  than  downwards,  so  as  to  counteract  the  gravity  of  the 
top.  The  way  in  which  centrifugal  force  really  helps  to  maintain  the 
apinning  of  a  top  is,  that  when  the  body  inclines  or  begins  to  fall  in  one  direc- 
tion, its  motion  in  that  direction  continues  until  the  point  describing  ita 
curve,  like  the  foot  of  a  skater,  has  forced  itself  under  the  body  again. 

By  reason  of  centrifugal  force  also,  it  is  easier  to  do  feata  of  horsemanship 
in  a  small  ring  aa  at  our  theatres,  than  if  the  animal  were  running  on  a 
straight  road.  We  see  the  man  and  the  horse  always  inclining  inwards  to 
counteract  centrifugal  force,  and  if  the  rider  tend  to  fall  inwards,  he  has 
merely  to  quicken  the  pace ;  if  to  fall  outwards,  he  has  to  slacken  it,  and  all 
is  right  again. 

If  a  pair  of  common  fire-tongs,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  top,  be 
made  to  turn  by  the  twisting  or  untwisting  of  the  cord,  the  legs  will  separate 
from  each  other  with  foree  dependent  on  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  will 
again  collapse  when  the  turning  ceasea.  Jlr,  Watt  adapted  thia  fact  most 
ingeniously  to  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  hia  steam-engine.  His  steam- 
governor  may  in  truth  be  described  as  a  pair  of  tongs  with  heavy  balls  at 
the  ends,  to  make  their  opening  more  energetic,  attached  to  some  turning 
part  of  the  machine.  If  the  engine  ^ove  with  more  than  the  assigned 
speed  the  balls  open  or  fly  asunder  beyond  their  middle  station,  and  by  a 
siniple  contrivance  are  then  made  to  act  on  a  valve  which  contracts  the  ateam 
tube;  on  the  contrary,  with  too  slow  a  motion,  they  collapse  and  open  the 

A  half  formed  vessel  of  soft  clay,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  potter's 
table, — which  is  made  to  whirl  and  is  called  his  wheel, — opens  out  or 
widens  merely  by  the  force  of  its  sides  and  thus  assists  the  worker  in  giving 
its  form. 

.  A  ball  of  soft  clay,  with  a  spindle  fised  through  its  centre,  if  made  to  turn 
quickly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  perfect  bail.  It  bulges  out  iu  the  middle,  where 
the  centrifugal  force  is  great,  and  becomes  flattened  towards  the  ends,  or 
where  the  spindle  issues. 

Thia  change  of  form  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  ball  of  our 
earth.  It  has  bulged  out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of 
its  daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding  degree. — 
A  mass  of  lead  that  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at  our  pole,  weighs  about 
five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

In  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  which  the  rotation  is  much  quicker 
than  of  our  earth,  the  middle  or  equator  bulges  out  still  more — even  bo  as 
to  offend  an  eye  which  expects  a  perfect  sphere. 
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If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were  seveoteen  times  fester  than  it  is,  the 
bodies  or  matter  at  the  equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their 
gravity,  and  a  little  more  velocity  would  cause  them  to  fly  off  altogether,  or 
to  rise  and  form  a  ring  around  the  eatth  like  that  which  surrounds  Saturn. 
Saturn's  double  ring  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  is  now 
supported  6hiefly  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  "Were  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces,  the  pieces  might  still  revoive,  as  so  many  little  satellites.  His 
true  satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustained  in  the  same  manner. 
And  our  earth  and  the  other  primary  planets  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
sun  that  these  satellites  have  to  Saturn — all  being  sustained  by  an  admira- 
ble balance  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity. 

"  The  quantttif  of  Motion  in  a  body  measured  hy  the  velocity  and  quantity 

If  a  single  atom  of  matter  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second 
it  would  have  a  definite  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by  these  words ;  and 
if  it  were  moving  ten  feet  per  second,  it  would  have  ten  times  the  quantity. 
Again,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  many  atoms,  the  quantity  of  motion  would  be 
still  as  much  greater  as  there  were  more  atoms  in  it  than  one. 

By  experiment  it  is  found,  that  if  a  ball  of  soft  clay  of  one  pound,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  as  a  pendulum,  be  allowed  to  fall  with  a  velocity  of  ten  feet 
per  second,  against  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  suspended  in  the  same  way,  bub  at 
rest,  the  two,  after  contact,  will  start  together  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
second,  the  original  quantity  of  motion  being  then  diffused  through  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore  exhibiting  only  one  tenth  of  the 
velocity. 

A  cannon  ball  of  a  thousand  ounces,  moving  one  foot  per  second,  has  thus 
the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  it  as  a  musket-ball  of  one  ounce,  leaving  the 
gun-barrei  with  a  velo<Sty  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  second. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  hody  is  the  measure  of  the  force  which  pro- 
duced it." 
'  Theexperiment  of  the  balls  of  clay  mentioned  above  furnishes  one  instance 
of  this  truth.  Again,  a  body  falling  for  ten^  seconds,  acquires  ten  times  a^ 
much  velocity  as  by  falling  tor  one  second;  its  motion  thus  measuring  the 
force  of  gravity  which  has  been  exerted  upon  it. 

"When  a  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  it  of  course  has  as  much 
more  motion  than  a  smaller  body,  as  there  are  more  atoms  in  it  than  in  the 
smaller;  but  as  gravity  acts  equally  on  every  atom,  the  force  causing 
either  body  to  fall  is  still  exactly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it, 

A  Urge  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  fails  where  there  is  no  impediment, 
with  the  same  velocity  as  a  smaller  body  or  a  single  atom ;  for  gravity  pulls 
equally  at  eaeh  atom,  and  must  overcome  its  inertia  equally,  whether  it  be 
alone  or  with  others. 

This  remark  contradicts  the  popular  opinion,  that  a  large  and  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth  much  faster  than  a  small  and  light  one ;  an  opinion 
which  has  arisen  from  our  constantly  seeing  such  contrasts,  as  the  rapid  fall 
of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  slow  descent  of  a  feather.  The  true  cause  of  the 
contrast  is,  that  the  atoms  of  the  feather  are  much  spread  out,  so  as  to  be 
more_  resisted  hy  the  air  than  those  of  the  gold.  If  the  two  be  let  fell  toge- 
ther in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted — as  in  the  common 
air-pump  experiment,  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  exactly  the  same  time; 
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and  n  n  th  f  th  n  b  hammered  out  intc  gold  leaf,  it  will  fall 
St  11  m  1  wly  h  n  th  f  tt  One  brick  dropped  from  a  height,  be- 
en t  m  t  n  n  t  m  h  ff  ted  hj  the  air,  reacbes  the  earth  very 
B  Ij  a  t  n  b  k  1  t  f  II  near  it,  whether  tbej  bo  conoected  or 
p      t  —     a  1    h        my        h  the  goal  as  soon  as  ten  horses  gallop- 

A  man's  force  will  move  a  small  skiff  quickly,  a  loa"ded  barge  very  slowly, 
and  a  large  ship  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  perceiyed.  la  each  case,  however, 
tbe  quantity  of  motion  may  be  the  same,  and  a  true  measure  of  the  force 
wbicb  produced  it. 

A  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  impelled  by  a  given  force,  moves  twice  as 
fast  as  a  hall  of  two  pouuda  impelled  with  the  same;  yet,  although  the 
velocities  are  different,  the  quantities  of  motion,  as  ascertained  by  the  rule 
already  given,  are  equal,  and  indicate  an  equality  of  producing  force. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  ho^y  j's  the  measure  also  of  the  force  or  mo- 
mentum, which  it  can  exhibit  again."     (See  the  Analysis,  42.  ) 

Bodies,  owing  to  their  inertia,  may  be  regarded  as  passive  reservoirs  of 
force  or  motion,  always  ready  to  return  as  much  as  they  have  received.  Mo- 
meittiim  is  the  name  given  to  the  motion  in  a  body;  with  reference  to  the 
production  by  it  of  new  motions  or  the  overcoming  of  resistances,  and  is  but 
another  term  for  the  quantity  of  motion 

A  cannon  ball,  according  to  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it,  may  have  only 
the  force  or  momentum  that  will  bruise  a  plank,  or  it  may  have  enough  to 
penetrate  a  tree,  or  even  to  sboot  its  rapid  way  through  a  block  of  the  hardest 

A  block  of  wood  floating  against  a  man's  leg  with  moderate  velocity, 
would  be  little  felt ;  but  a  loaded  barge,  coming  at  the  same  rate  and  press- 
ing it  against  the  quay,  might  break  the  bones;  a  large  ship,  again,  although 
moving  no  faster,  would  crush  his  body  against  any  fixed  obstacle ;  and  an 
island  of  ice,  opposed  in  its  approach  to  another,  even  by  a  first-rate  man-of- 
war,  would  destroy  it,  as  meeting  barges  destroy  a  floating  egg-shell. 

A  hail-stone  falling,  strikes  rudely;  a  stone  rolled  from  a  height,  as  of  old, 
by  the  besieged  against  besiegers,  may  carry  death  witb  it  to  many ;  an 
avalanche,  breaking  from  its  hold  on  a  mountain  steep,  may  sweep  away  a 
village. 

To  meeting  bodies,  tbe  shock  is  the  same,  whether  tbe  motion  be  shared  be- 
tween them  or  be  all  in  one. 

If  a  running  man  come  against  a  man  who  is  standing,  both  receive  a  cer- 
tain shock.  If  both  be  running  at  tbe  ^me  rate  in  opposite  directions,  ihe 
shock  is  doubled.  In  some  such  cases  as  where  swift  skaters  have  met,  the 
shock  has  proved  fatal. 

The  meeting  fists  of  boxers  not  unf   qu  ntly  d   1    ate  or  break  bones. 
A  man's  skull  is  fractured  as  cert    nly  by  t   b    ng  dashed  against  a  tree 
or  beam,  while  he  is  on  a  galloping  h  as  by  a  blow  of  a  similar  beam 

coming  upon  him  with  the  velocity   f  th    h 

When  two  ships  in  opposite  cou  s  m  t  at  a  although  each  may  be 
sailing  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  destruction  is  often  as  complete  to  both  as  if 
with  a  double  velocity  fbey  had  struck  on  a  rock.  Many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  darkness  of  night  a  large  ship  has 
met  one  smaller  and  weaker,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  have  followed 
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the  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  scream  of  the  surprised  victims,  and  the  hor- 
rible siJence  when  the  waves  had  again  closed  over  them  and  their  vessel  for 
ever. — In  Novemher,  1825,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Oomet  stcatnboat 
was  thus  destroyed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  with  her  about  seventy  pas- 
sengers,  into  whose  ears  the  drowning  water  rushed  before  the  sound  of  ar- 
rested music  and  joy  had  died  away. 

"Direction  of  the  force  or  forces  'producing  motion." 
When  only  one  force  acta  on  a  body,  the  body  obeys  in  the  exact  direction 

of  tlie  force, 

A  ball  floating  in  water,  or  lying  on  smooth  ice,  is  driven  exactly  south 
by  a  wind  blowing  to  the  south,  A  bullet  issues  from  the  month  of  a  cannon, 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cannon — which  is,  as  the  force  impels  it. 

When  two  or  more  forces,  not  in  the  same  direction,  act  upon  a  body  at  the 
.same  time,  as  it  cannot  move  two  ways  at  once,  it  holds  a  middle  course 

between  the  directions.   This  course  is  called  the  remlling  direction,  viz,, 

resulting  from  the  composition  of  the  forces. 

■  A  ball  or  ship  moving  south  by  a  direct  wind,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  east,  just  as  fitst,  by  a  tide  or  current  moving  east ;  every  instant, 
therefore,  it  will  go  a  little  south  and  a  little  east,  and  really  will  describe 
a  middle  line  pointing  south-east. 

These  particulars  may  be  well  represented  on  paper,  as  by  fig.  3 :  where 
h  is  the  original  place  of  the  ball  or  ship,  e  the  east,  s  the 
south,  and  h  a  the  middle  line  pointing  to  the  south-east.  Fig.  3. 

and  showing  the  true  course  of  the  vessel.  This  figure  is 
called  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  is  an  important  help 
to  the  understanding  of  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy. 
The  minnte  investigation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  tbe 
science  of  measures,  or  technical  mathematics;  but  the 
general  truths  are  quite  intelligble  to  common  sense,  or 
tbe  mathematics  of  common  experience. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  like  the  wind  and         '  a 

tide  in  the  last  example,  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  they  act  together  or 
one  after  the  other.  For  instance,  if  the  wind  drive  a  vessel  one  mile  sonth, 
as  from  h  to  s,  fig,  3,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tide  drive  it  one  mile 
east,  as  s  to  a,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  same  place  at  last,  viz.,  at  a,  as  if  she 
had  been  driven  at  once  south-east,  in  the  line  b  a,  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two.  Therefore,  by  drawing  the  lines  b  s  and  6  e  to  represent 
the  force  and  direetion  of  the  two  causes  of  motion,  and  by  then  adding  one 
of  them,  or  an  ei^uivalent,  to  the  end  of  the  other  as  s  a  to  6  s,  or  e  a  to 
b  e,  the  square  or  parallelogram  is  sketched,  of  which  the  middle  line  or 
diagonal,  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  the  true 
course  of  the  body  obeying  them. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  effect  of  continued  forces  like  wind  and  tide  is 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  6,  Fig.  7, 
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true  also  of  momentary  impulses,  like  tbe  blows  of  clubs  simultaneously 
striking  a  ball,  or  of  two  billiard-balls  striking  a  third. 

Wben  the  forces  exactly  cross  each  other,  and  are  e^ual,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  ship  above  supposed,  the  figure  beoomos  a,  square,  at  fig.  3  ;  but  if  one 
of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  oblong,  as  at  fig. 
4;  if  the  forces. cross  obliquely,  the  fig.  becomes  as  at  fig.  5;  and  if  they 
cross  in  an  opposing  direction,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  6.  In  all  the  cases, 
however,  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  renitlt.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  line 
may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  6  a  at  fig.  7 ;  and  therefore, 
that  very  different  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  forces  may  produce 
the  same  result. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  so  obliquely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
in  almost  opposite  directions,  would  form  a  parallelogram  having  scarcely 
any  breath,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to  nothing;  showing 
thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  In  fig.  6,  by 
reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resultant  is  less  than  either  of  the  constituenla. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so  acutely  as  to  advance  heariy 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  resultant  is  longer  than  either,  as  seen  in  fig.  5. 
Forces  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agreeing  in  direction,  give  as  their  re- 
sultant their  difference  or  their  sum. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  b  e,  and  the  exactly  southward  force  6  s,  in  figures  3 
and  4, — do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralize  or  alter  each  other,  for  the 
body,  wben  arrived  at  «,  is  just  as  far  east  as  it  would  be  at  e,  and  as  (ar 
south  as  it  would  be  at  «.  This  explains  why  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing  centri- 
petal force  of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from  the  sun. 

In  all  cases  where  the  two  crossing  forces  are  equal,  with  whatever  ob- 
liquity they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between  them. — 
Thns  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction  in  which 
the  oar  acts  is  constantly  changing;  because  the  changing  obliquity  of  the 
force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides. — This  explains  also  why  a  bird  fly- 
ing, or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although  in  both 
eases  the  direction  of  the  irapelling  forces  is  constantly  varying. — And  it 
explains  why  a  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  : 
for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  nnder  the  body  is  pulling  it 
straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
Fig.  8.  side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  the 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  lino  of  every 
pdr  of  attracting  parts.  In  fig.  8,  6  a  represents  the  couimou 
diagonal.  In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  there- 
fore, which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual 
atoms,  we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth. 

When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  surfa<ie  of  the  earth,  its  weight  becomes 
less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of  down,  as 
before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible  difference,  and 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  man  could  reach  it,  he  would  find  things  to 
have  no  weight  at  all;  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor  down,  because 
bodies  would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may  be 
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foutif!,  first  ff  twn,  in  I  tb  n  of  the  list  resultant  with  eaih  of  the  others 
suftpssivtly  — or  the  forces  m^y  be  represented  on  japcr  ly  liaes  taoked 
together,  of  which  one  den  itei  the  strength  and  direction  of  each  :  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  last  line  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  being  acted 
upon  by  the  combined  f  ircea  A  sailor,  to  know  the  true  place  of  his  ship 
and  the  eiurae  which  she  has  steered  con^iiders,  first,  the  f  irward  progress 
as  found  by  the  kg,  then  the  keway  or  sideward  mf  ti  n  produced  by  a 
err  ss  wind,  and  then  the  effect  of  any  tide  or  current  m  which  he  may  be 


Resolution  of  Forces  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such. 

parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  been  described,  via.,  the  enabling  us 

when  force  or  motion  is  given,  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in  any  other 

directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  resultant,  and  those  into  which  it  may 

itself  be  resolved. 

Thus,  if  a  line  b  a  (in  any  of  the  preceding  figures  4,  5,  6,  &c.)  represent 
a  force  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  b  represent  one  of  two  elements  composing 
it,  w:e  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  b  s  a  e  to  obtain  the  other 
line,  b  e  representing  the  only  other  force  or  motion  which,  combined  with 
the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant. — If  a  ship  pass  from  b  to 
a  (fig.  5)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  -a  distance  expressed  by 
b  e,  she  mast  at  the  same  time  have  beeE  carried  by  a  tide  current  to  the 
distance  and  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  line  h  s. 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
force  or  motion  as  b  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
direction  as  b  d;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
in  the  direction,  as  5  <?,  from  the  commencement  of 
h  a,  and  to  cut  such  line  by  another  drawn  directly 
upon  it— or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from 
the  other  end  of  b  a;  the  length  of  b  d,  so  cut  ofij 
via.,  b  s,  shows  the  proportion  required. 

It  is  thus  that  a  sailor  who  knows  how  far  he  has 
sailed  in  an  oblique  direction  finds  out  how  much 
he  has  gone  north  and  east  or  south  and  west;  in 

other  words,  finds  out  the  difference  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  his 
present  place  and  a  former  one.  In  the  above  figure,  b  a  may  represent  the 
course  and  distance  sailed,  6  s  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  b  e  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  h  strike  a  table  a  c, 
with  velocity  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  be;  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  «  e,  it  will 
tien  strike  with  as  much  less  force  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  c.  For  e  o  is 
found  according  to  'the  rule  for  decomposing  a 
force,  given  above;  and,  to  common  sense,  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
ball  be  represented  by  e  c,  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mation towards  the  table,  or  merely  downward 
velocity  and  therefore  the  downward  force  is  marked  by  the  line  e  o 
body  oalj/allt  through  the  distaneeeowhilemKiuiiij'allthe  way  froi 


Fig  10. 
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Figure  10,  explains  the  important  cases  of  the  force  of  wind  upon  shipa 
sails,  windmill  vanes,  &c. ;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  float-boards,  water- 
wheels,  &o. ;  showing  'that  the  moving  mass  exerts  force  upon  a  surface, 
not  ia  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  may  be  passing  along  or  near  the 
surface,  but  to  the  rate  of  perpendicular  approximation.  It  explains  a!so,  why 
the  slanting  blow  of  a  club  or  ball  is  so  light,  compared  with  the  direct  blow. 

"  Thf.   heo  great  forces  of  Nature  a  j-b  Attraction  a  jk?  Repulsion."     (Read 
the  Analysis.) 

A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety  of  phenomena  eshibiled  in  the  universe 
around,  all  are  referrable  to  the  two  principles,  attraction  and  rtpuMon, 
examined  in  the  first  section : — but  such  is  the  truth. — It  will  first  be  shown 
here,  how  the  great  classes  of  accelerated,  retarded,  and  bent  motions  arise 
from  them. 

Attraction. — Until  Newton  said,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  b 
merely  an  instance  of  that  universal  attraction  of  matter  which  (" 
with  increasing  distance,  it  was  neve^  suspected  that  weight  was  leas,  high 
up  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground ;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea- 
shore. But  this  we  now  know  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  studying  what 
goes  on  in  obedience  to  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  a  few 
very  nice  eases,  gravity  may  be  considered  as  a  uniform  power ;  for  man  has 
neither  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receded  from  it  in 
balloons,  by  more  than  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from  it;  and 
weight  h;LS  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  centre,  not  to  the  distanee  from 
the  surface. 

"AccehraUd  Motion  from  Graviti/," 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  act  on  a  mass 
which  is  free  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  mass  a  quickening  or  accelerated 
motion ;  for  as  the  motion  given  in  the  first  instance,  continues  afterwards 
without  any  farther  force,  merely  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 
as  much  more  motion  is  added  during  the  second  instant,  and  as  much  again 
during  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the  influence 
of  attraction,  is,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir,  receiving  every  instant  fresh  velocity 
and  momentum. 

It  is  said  that  Newton's  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in 
the  simple  incident  of  an  apple  failing  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in 
his  garden. — The  eye  which  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  ean  follow 
it  for  a  time  and  mark  the  gradual  acceleration  of  its  descent,  but  soon  sees 
its  path  only  as  a  shadowy  line. 

A  boy  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  can  cateh  it  again  in  the  first 
instant,  but  after  a  litttle  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  from  tbe  brow  of  a  bill  by  the  lightning 
stroke,  begins  its  motion  slowly;  but  once  foirly  launched,  it  gathers  fresh 
speed  and  momentum  with  every  instant,  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
driving  every  obstacle  before  it. 

Any  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a  descending  mass  or  stream,  of 
which  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  inereases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
pouring  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup;  if  the  height  of  the  fall  be  con- 
siderable, the  bulky  sluggish  mass,  which  first  escapes,  is  reduced,  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread ;  but  the  thread  is  moving  proportion- 
ately faster,  and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising  rapidity.   The  same 
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truth  is  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  falls  of  Niagara;  where  the  broad 
river  is  seen  first  bending  over  the  precipice  a  deep  slow  moving  mass,  then 
becoming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it  descends,  until  at  last,  sur- 
rounded l)j  its  foam  or  mist,  it  flashes  into  the  deep  below,  apparently  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling;  it  cannot  bo 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  efieeta  ascertain  it.  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  hia  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of  gravity  or  genera!  attraction  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
velocity  of  'd2  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which,  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  32  feet  in  the  next  second  Yet  the  body  falls  only  16 
feet  in  the  first  second;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet  pos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  second  is  gradually  acquired,  the  body  having  only 
half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  le>s  than  half  at  any  distance  be- 
fore that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards;  and 
the  average,  therefore,  is  only  half  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole  second. 
In  the  next  second,  it  falls,  of  course,  through  the  whole  32  feet,  with  16 
additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  all  three  times  as  much  as  in 
the  first  second;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls  altogether  four  times 
as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  the  velocity  is  doubled 
or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second  the  body  falls  64,  and, 
other  new  16,  in  all  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  second ;  and  in  three 
seconds,  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times  as  far  as  in  one  second,  &c. 
Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  and  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  fells,  in  any  given  time,  are  easily  calculated;  and 
the  height  of  a  precipice,  or  the  depth  of  a  well,  may  be  ascertained  by 
marking  the  time  required  for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  failing  bodies  are  of  such  importance  in  the  minute  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.      Mr.  Alwood's  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the 
motion  of  falling  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  any  desired  degree,  without  the 
character  of  the  motion  being  otherwise  altered,  has  enabled  experimenters 
to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had  anticipated. 
A  pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falls  towards  (he  ground,  sixteen  feet  in  the 
first  second,  proving  that  attraction  of  one  pound  is  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.    But  if  the  inertia  were  doubled, 
or  tripled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree,  the  fall  of  course  would  be  just  so 
much  slower.     Now  Mr.  Atwood's  machine  in  effect  increases 
it,  by  causing  falling  weights  to  overcome  not  only  their  own        Fis-  "■ 
inertia,  but  also  that  of  other  weights;  fig.  11.  Thus  a  and  6,         C~^ 
being  weights  of  two  pounds  each,  balancing  each  other  over  *. 

the  very  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound  d,  booked  to  one  of  them ;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 
down,  with  force  of  one  pound,  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 
of  one  pound,  but  of  five,  for  the  other  two  weights  must  move 
as  fast  as  the  one  pound  does ;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  falling  body,  the 
descent  can  be  minutely  observed.  The  experiments  with  A^ 
wood's  machine  may  be  var^pd  exceedingly,  and  they  are  most 
interesting. 
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"Retarded  Motion,"  from  gravily. 
_  What  has  been  said  of  the  changing  velocity  of  o.  failing  body,  from  gra- 
Tity,  is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body  exposed  to 
the  same  influence. 

A  hullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity, 
nntil  at  last  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  sky, — where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see 
the  messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side  : 
the  ball  then  descends  agaio,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would  he 
equal;  and,  on  reaching  the  ground,  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the 
Telocity  with  which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  as 
far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds 
is  only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards  with  double 
Velocity,  rises  four  jimes  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single  velocity;  if  shot  with 
triple  velocity,  it  rises  nine  times  as  far,  and  so  forth. 

In  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  intfl  the  air,  it  is  easy  to 
hit  them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  more  difficult  always  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  falling. 

An  upwa.rd  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe  with 
great  velocity,  but  it  becomes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity  in 
iwconding,  and  at  the  top  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree,  and  any 
light  round  solid  will  continue  supported  and  playing  upon  its  summit. 

The  rise  of  a  pendulum  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy,  re- 
versed, of  its  previous  descent  to  that  point. 

"  Tlie  Pendulum" 
exemplifies  well  both  aceelcratcd  and  retarded  motion.     The  name  is  appli- 
cable to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards.     When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length,  although 
BO  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivances  of  man's  ingenuity. 

Galileo  having  observed  the  hanging  chandeliers  of  lofty  ceilings  to  con- 
tinue vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  out 


of  what,  ii 


e  shape  or  other,  had  been  b 


eyes,  but  uselessly, 


from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  hia  powerful  genius  esiractcd  the  moat 
important  results.  Independently  of  the  light  which  the  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physics,  the  instrument  itself,  with 
a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now  become  the  perfect 
time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  affairs  of  men. 

a  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  fig.  12,  as  a,  suspended  from  a  rod 
from  a  fixed  point  as  b,  and  made  to  swing 
^'S'  '2.  backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrile  un- 

der this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  it  fall^  back  to  a  with  an  ac- 
celerating mot-ion,  like  a  ball  rolling  down 
a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  has  just 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  to 
d,  at  an  elevation  on  the  other  side ;  from 
this  it  falls  back  again,  again  to  rise;  and 
would  so  go  on  for  ever,  but  for  the  impedi- 
menlsof  air  and  friction.  The  pendulum 
is  strictly  an  qbject  of  mathematical  atudy; 
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but  we  shall  give  a  genera!  idea  of  its  important  characteristics  in  common 
language. 

1.  The  times  of  ike.  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  Tery  noary  equal, 
whether  it  be  moving  much  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  arc  described 
by  it  be  large  or  small.  This  remarkable  property  is  what  makes  a  time- 
keeper. The  reason  that  a  large  vibration  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
a  small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendulum  always  moves  faster  in  pro- 
portion as  its  journey  is  longer — is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  arc  described 
is  more  extended,  the  steeper  are  jts  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  more 
rapidly,  therefore,  the  pendulum  fiiUs  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  stops  at  last.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  portion 
c  e  of  the  arc  (fig.  13)  is  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  e. — 
A  pendulum  made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  cycloid,  which,  in  the 
central  part,  very  nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  arc,  but  towards  the  ex- 
tremity rises  a  little  more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  isochronous,  or  in 
equal  times,  whatever  their  extent. 

A  common  clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to 
record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or  spring  having  force 
enough  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  Tbe  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pendulum  have 
taken  place,  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn 
lound  once  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds,  and  a  hand  fixed 
on  its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  hand  of  the 
clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so  eonaected  with  the  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the 

'ng  twelve 


—Long 


first,  to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  another, 
times  slower  still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibrati 
pendulums  virbrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  be- 
cause, in  corresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  hob  or  ball  F'S 
of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey  to  per- 
form, without  havJEg  a  steeper  line  of  descent.  If  a 
pendulum  J  a  be  twiee  as  long  as  another  reaching 
from  b  to  e,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend- 
ing arc  c  a,  as  the  other  in  its  arc  d  e,  while  in  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  iueli- 
nation  is  always  equal : — the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum 
may  be  cousidered  as  having  rolled  twicoaa  far  down 
a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  the  short  pendulum.  Now  -..,_ 
as  a  body  falls  four  times  as  fiir,  either  directly  or  on 
any  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds,  as  in  one,  a  pendu- 
lum must  be  four  times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two  '" 
seconds,  as  to  beat  every  second.  A  pendulum  of  a  little  i 
inches  beat  seconds ;  one  of  four  times  the  length  is  required  to  beat  double 
seconds,  and  one  of  one-fourth  the  length  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pen- 
dulum to  answer  its  purpose  must  be  of  invariable  length,  one  which  beats 
seconds  constitutes  an  easily  found  standard  of  measure. 

Because  the  smallest  change*  in  a  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  clock,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  dilatarion  or 
contraction  of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  various  ingenious  means  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  the  gridiron  pendulum,  as  it  is  called,  from  consisting  of  various 
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rods  of  metal.    It  rendera  the  different  dilatahility  by  heat  of  two 
Fig.  14.      metals  composing  it,  the  cause  of  nnolianged  lengtli  in  the  whole. 
»  The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  that  if  the  central  rod  of  brass 

J  represeated  by  the  etrongi  line  from  b  to  c,  dilate  alone  just  as 

"^  much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented  by  the  weaker  lines  on 

either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together  (the  expansion  of  brass  by 
heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  it  will  exactly  counteract  the 
lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep  the  hall  d  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a.  Some  astronouiical 
clocks  in  the  present  day  are  so  perfect  that  they  do  not  err  one 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Common  clocks  are  regulated 
by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and 
so  changes  the  effective  length,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the 
point  of  suspension  and  what  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillalion, 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
3.  The  force  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  delerminea  how  long  the  pen- 
dulum shall  be  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  how  long  in  rising,  for 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
descending  by  its  weight  on  a  slope ;  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  there- 
fore, would  at  onee  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth.  At  the  equator 
of  our  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  (as  explained  at  page 
53,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore  be 
made  shorter  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Correspoadi«g  results  take  place 
when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain  top,  and  therefore  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  attraction — or  when  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  is  attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  53,  that  a  large  or  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or 
light  body  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is^no  difference  for  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  whatever  their 
weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact  thus  proved,  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity  and 
inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  Is  a  small  pendulum  called  a  metronome,  used 
Pig.  15,  by  musicians  for  marking  time;  which,  although  very 

short,  may  still  be  made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even 
--O-^  longer  intervals.     The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that 

its  rod  is  prolonged  beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  a,  up- 
wards, to  b,  and  has  a  ball  upon  the  top  at  b,  as  well  as 
on  the  bottom  at  c  ;  which  upper  ball  preventa  the  under 
one  from  moving  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a 
small  weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a  weighing-beam, 
■  prevents  a  greater  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  from 
falling  50  fast  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  counterpoise. 
The  rate  of  motion  changes  with  any  change  in  the  dis- 
I  tance  of  the  ball  b  from  tjie  centre  of  motion  a  ;  and  to 

allow  of  such  change,  the  ball  is  made  to  slide. 
A  pocket-watch  differs  from  a  clock  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 
of  a  vibrating  pendulum ;  and  as,  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 
pendulum  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 
but  does  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  fall 
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from  one  side  ia  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other 
— so  in  a  watch,  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  ha- 
lanee-wheel  ia  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  poaition  of  rest,  but  does 
Dot  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  approacli  from 
either  aide  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  juat  as  far  past  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  eaoh 
vibratioa  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the  pendulum 
doea  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beata  ia  preserved  by  the  wheels  which 
follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A  main-spring  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  motiou  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock  ;  and  as  a 
spring  acta  equally,  whatever  he  its  position,  a  watch  keeps  time  although 
carried  ia  the  pocket  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
the  rate  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  diameter  of  its  balance-wheel ;  and  heat, 
which  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  lengthening  the  pendulum, 
retards  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  the  balance-wheel.  Inge- 
nuity, however,  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  former, 
ms.,  the  contrivance  called  the  expansion  balance-wheel.  Of  thia  the  cir- 
cumference, inatead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half-rings, 
eaoh  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half  rings  being  of 
brass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by  heat — as 
a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire — and  thus  diminish  the 
size  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to  counter  balance  ita 
increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  erosa  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  baa  relation  to  the  force  of  grainly,  so  has 
the  motion  of  a  balance-wheel  to  the  stiffness  of  the  balance-xpTiny  ;  and  the 
regulator  of  a  watch  ia  merely  a  pin  which  bears  against  the  balance-spring, 
and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  aa  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  part 
of  the  spring  left  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its  stiffoess.  A  change 
produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compensated  for  by  the  expan- 
sion-wheel described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to  apeak 
more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been  produced 
within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  ckronomeleTi,  for  the  pupose 
of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea ;  but  the  author  may  perhaps  bo  excused 
for  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which  he  experienced,  ou 
first  seeing  their  singular  perfection  actually  proved.  After  months  spent 
in  a  passage  from  South  .America  to  Asia,  his  pocket  chronometer,  with 
others  on  board,  announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was 
then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles;  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the  mast  gave 
the  joyous  call  of  "  Land  a-head !"  verifying  the  report  of  the  chronometers 
almost  to  a  mile  after  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural,  at  such  a 
moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncert^ntiea  of  ancient  navigation  before  the 
mind,  to  exult  In  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rate 
of  the  woaderful  little  instrument  in  all  that  time  been  changed  even  a  little, 
its  announcement  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, — but  in  the  night 
and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  while  the  persons 
around  it  were  experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily  condition, 
its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  stars ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves  it  was  always  ready 
to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived. 
The  mode  of  using  a  chronometer  for  so  valuable  a  purpose  will  be  explained 
in  the  section  on  astronomy. 
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Sent  or  curvilinear  motion  from  attraction. — This  takos  place  whenever 
attraction  is  acting  across  the  path  of  an  existing  free  motion.  The  flying 
cannon  ball  or  stone,  drawn  down  by  gravity,  is  an  example,  for  the  pro- 
jectile force  ceases  with  tbe  first  impulse,  but  the  bending  force  is  acting 
every  instant  and  by  every  instant  producing  a,  new  effect,  causes  a  cur- 
vibnear  path. 

An  oblique  jet  of  water  is  to  the  eye  a  permanent  eshibition  of  the  curve 
described  by  a  body  thus  projected.  The  particles  of  tbe  liquid  move  in  the 
line  which  they  would  describe  if  projected  singly,  and  the  continued  suc- 
cession of  them  marks  the  line  of  situations  through  which  each  passes  in  its 
course  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  musket-ball,  shot  quite  horizontally  over  a  level  plain,  wilt 
touch  the  ground  or  plain  just  as  soon  as  another  ball  dropped  at  tbe  same 
instiut  directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  for  the  forward  or  projectile  motion 
does  not,  in  such  case  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  gravity.  This  re- 
sult, which  most  persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
makes  strikingly  sensible  the  estraordinary  speed  of  the  cannon-ball;  viz., 
that  it  has  already  moved,  perhaps,  six  hundred  feet  forward,  during  the 
hdif  second  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  standing  person  requires 
to  reach  tbe  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  This  fact  also  explains  why,  for 
a  long  range,  the  gun  must  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  dozen  marbles  swept  horizontaUy  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all  reach 
the  floor  at  the  same  instant,  how  different  soever  the  distance  to  which 
they  may  respectively  be  driven. 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to  mili- 
tary engineers ;  and  we  know  how  suesessfully  they  have  pursued  it  by  the 
precision  with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects  at  very 
great  distances. 

A  eannon-baJI  shot  horizontally  from  the  top 
^'g-  1^-  of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three  or  four 

miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  6,  c, 
d,  at  tt.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere  to  resist 
its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were  above 
the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  original 
velocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  be- 
fore it  fell,  as  to  b:  with  more  force  still,  it 
would  reach  toe,  and.  with  still  more  to  rf.  And 
if  it  could  be  dispatched  with  about  ten  times 
the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would 
not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached  round  e 
or  to  a;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a  second 
similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  forth  :  it  would,  in  fact,-have  become 
a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  eaiih.  In  tbe  suc- 
cessive ranges  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly  equal  to  it 
If  the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  it  round 
again  to  the  level  of  a,  it  would  for  a  time  fly  off,  or  increase  its  distance 
from  tbe  earth,  acquiring  somewhat  the  eccentric  motion  of  a  comet.  There 
may  really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmosphere,  although  invisible 
to  US,  owing  to  their  smallness.     It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
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meteoric  atones,  which  fall  to  the  earth  every  dow  and  tjien,  came  from  such 
bodies,  or  are  the  eolire  masses,  having  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity.  The  four  little  planets  discovered  lately 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Mara,  are  not  larger  than  a  ais-thousandth  part  of  our 

ReptTlsiOK, — produces  accelerated,  retarded  ant^  bent  motions,  like  attrac- 
tion, but  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws  from  the 
sun,  or  from  the  very  limits  of  the  universe ;  repulsion  acts,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid.  Yet  repulsion  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  al!  inferior  to  its  sister  attraction.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of  masses,  in  section  first, 
that  rcpubion  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of  the  atoms  of  all  bodies ; 
that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these  atoms  to  separate,  and  of 
a  solid  forms  a  liquid,  or  even  an  air;  that  it  operates  around  ail  masses  as 
if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their  mutual  cohesion,  &c.,  &c. 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gunpowder 
explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piece  to  the  muzzle  with 
such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  strength  of  this  repulsion  of  gun- 
powder is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  common  attraction, 
that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage  along  a  barrel  of  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  may  not  bo  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an  ascent  of  a  mile 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion  is  exemplified  by  a  moving  body 
coming  against^a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  against  the  piston-handle 
of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  befleath  it. 

Any  elastic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits  in 
conjunction  the  phenomena  of  retardation,  acceleration,  and  often  also  of 
bending,  cMefiy  from  repulsion ;  for  instance : 

An  ivory  ball,  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  stop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  against  the  marble, — as  is  jproved  by  the 
facts  mentioned  at  page  37.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is  going 
on,  the  resistance  made  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles  gradually 
retards,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  forward  motion  of  the  ball ;  and  at  the 
instant  of  its  final  arrest,  thepartsincontact,  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  mar- 
ble, being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on  the  ball,  and  repel 
it  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it  leaves  the  marble  with 
the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching.  The  retardation  and-acce!- 
eration  take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  had  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel 
spring.  If  the  ball  strike  the  marble  obliciuel^,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  form- 
ing the  angle  acd,  with  a  perpendicular  Ime,  it  does  m^t  rebound  in  the  same 
line  by  which  it  approached,  but  just  as  obliquely  to- 
wards the  other  side,  w(2.,  from  cto6;  imdit  then  exhibits  Fig.  17. 
a  bent  motion  from  repulsion.  This  case  illustrates  also  ^^ 
the  "  resolution  of  motions,"  for  the  oblique  descent  a  c 
being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  motion  from  a  to 
the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward  motion  from  a  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  the  table  destroys  the  down- 
ward motion,  and  converts  it  into  an  opposite  directly 
upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  forward  mo- 
tion, which  immediately  combines  again  with  the  up- 
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ward,  and  carries  the  ball  as  far  beyond  the  perpendicular  at  Ji  as  it  was 
distant  from  it  at  a.  The  important  law  in  physics,  of  which  this  case  is 
an  esample,  is  usually  expressed — "  The  angles  of  incidence  and  of  reflec- 
tion are  equal."  It  applies  to  all  reflected  bodies,  as  balls,  waves,  sound, 
light,  &c. 

If  the  ivory  ball  and  marble,  in  the  above  case,  wore  supposed  to  be  both 
perfectly  hard,  and  withont  elasticity,  still  the  repulsion  which  surrounds  all 
bodies,  as  a  thin  covering,  preventing  their  cohesion,  (see  page  32,)  would 
a«t  exactly  aa  the  real  elasticity  of  the  ivory,  and  would  cause  a  retarded 
motion  until  perfect  rest  came,  and  then  an  accelerated  motion  back  again, 
until  the  ball  recovered  its  primitive  velocity. 

Collision  between  hard  bodies  always  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  trath 
now  described;  when  it  occurs  between  soft  bodies,  as  lumps  of  lead  or  of 
moist  clay,  the  approaching  parts  mutually  displace  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  recoiJ. 

When  a  straight  steel  plate,  of  which  the  end  is  fixed  in  a  block,  is  bent 
as  by  a  ball  roiling  against  it,  the  particles  on  the  side  which  becomes  con- 
Cave  are  made  to  approximate,  and  there  is  a  resistance  or  repulsion  gradu- 
tdly  inereaeiflg  among  them ;  the  particles  on  the  convex  side,  again,  are 
drawn  a  little  more  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  exerting  attraction  to 
rstum  :  the  recoil  of  the  spring  is  thus  owing  to  both  forces  trying  to  replace 
the  particles  in  their  former  relative  situations. 

"  Tides,  Windi,  &c.,  exemplify  ATyEACTlON."      (Read  the  Analysis, 
page  42.) 

Until  we  reflect  attentively  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  perceiving  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  only  inslanoea  of  attraction,  and  repuhion, 
acting  under  a  variety  of  circumstanees. 

Attraction.— J^'rfe«  are  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun, 
and  fall  again  by  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth ;  producing  in  many  of 
the  shallower  parts  of  the  ocean  very  rapid  horizontal  currents.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  man.  They  carry  his  ships  along  the  coasts,  and  up 
and  down  the  rivers;  they  turn  water-wheels  for  him  ;  they  fill  his  docks 
and  canals  at  convenient  times ;  they  rise  to  receive  his  ships,  launched  from 
elevated  building-yards,  &o.  What  a  busy  scene  is  a  great  sea-port  river, 
during  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide-— with  the  thousands  of  people 
along  its  bank,  borrowing  assistance  in  their  various  occupations  ! 

Winds  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  fluid  atmosphere  seeking  its  level,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  after  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
aueh  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  &o.  They  help  man  in  the  important  business 
of  navigation  ;  they  turn  his  windmills,  &c. 

The  currente  of  rivers  are  water  constantly  descending  on  slopes,  that  is, 
regaining  its  level,  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Water-mills  and 
inland  navigation  are  among  the  advantages  which  they  afiord  to  man. 

AU falling  and  pressing  bodies  exhibit  attraction  in  its  simplest  form. 

Repulsion — is  instanced  in  explosion,  steam,  the  action  of  springs,  &c. 

Explosion  of  gunpowder  is  repulsion  among  the  particles  when  assuming 
the  form  of  air, 

Sleam,  by  the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  moves  the  piston  of  the 
steam-engine.     In  our  days  it  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

Accidental  explosion  of  fire-damp,  or  hydrogen,  in  mines,  and  the  tre- 
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mendous  evolationa  of  elastic  fluid  in  volcanoes  and  eartLquakes,  aro  other 
instances  of  the  same  class. 

Elasticity,  as  seen  in  springs,  collision,  &c.,  belongs  chiefly  to  repulsion  ; 
as  seen  in  India-rubber,  and  other  substances  resuming  their  usual  length 
after  extension,  it  belongs  ehieflj  to  attraction. 

A  spring  is  often,  as  it  were,  a  reservior  of  force,  kept  ready  charged  for 
a  purpose;  as  when  a  gunlook  is  cocked,  a  watch  wound  up,  &c. 

It  will  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  phenomena  now  and  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Attraction  or  Repulsion 
which  man  uses  as  bia  servant,  but  the  momentum  gradually  accumulated 
in  masses  by  the  exertion  of  such  attraction  or  repulsion;  in  other  words, 
the  inertia  is  used  as  a  great  working  power  or  force. 

Electrical,  galvanic,  inagnetical,  and  optical,  phenomena,  are  also  in  great 
part  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  them.  And  even  the  actions  ofanimak,  so  infinitely 
varied,  are  all  results  of  a  shortening  of  the  fleshy  threads  called  muscular 
fibres,  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  component  parti- 
cles ; — just  as  the  varied  motion  of  a  telegraph,  or  of  a  ship's  yard,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  shortening  of  certain  ropes  of  connection. 
_  However  closely  allied  the  last- mentioned  particuJar  attractions  and  repul- 
sions may  be  to  the  general  attraction  and  repulsion  formerly  treated  of,  it 
is  found  convenient  to  consider  them  apart. 

In  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  all  the  motions  being  caused, 
as  now  shown,  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  these  forces  do  not  operate  by 
aBingleimpulse,but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses,  or  a  oontinuedaction, 
of  which  the  effect  is  gradually  accumulated  in  the  inertia  of  matter.  Thus 
all  great  velocities  and  momenta  arc  the  terminations  of  an  accelerated 
motion. 

Meteoric  stones  falling  from  great  heights,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  their  gradually  acquired  velocity. 

When  the  wood-cutters  among  the  Alps  launch  an  enormous  tree  from  high 
on  the  mountain  side,  along  the  smooth  wooden  trough  or  channel  prepared 
for  it  and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  traverses  milos,  it  is  seen  plunging  into 
the  lake  below;  it  acquires  its  frightful  velocity,  not  at  once,  but  through 
the  action  of  gravity  continued  during  the  whole  of  its  descent. 

The  shock  or  blow  of  the  ram  of  a  pile-engine,  is  not  the  effect  of  momen- 
tary attraction  between  it  and  the  earth,  but  of  that  attraction  accumulating 
motal  inertia  or  power,  during  the  descent  of  the  ram  through  a  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

A  common  hammer,  in  its  instantaneous  shook,  has  the  condensed  effect 
of  the  arm  and  of  gravity,  as  accumulated  through  its  whole  previous  course  [ 
and  when  a  powerful  blow  is  intended,  the  hammer,  or  hatchet,  or  club,  or 
fist  in  boxing,  is  lifted  high,  or  carried  far  back,  that  there  may  be  time  and 
space  for  imparting  greater  power. 

The  inferior  animals,  by  many  of  their  actions,  illustrate  the  same  truth, 
and  prove  their  experimental  or  instinctive  acquaintance  with  it. 

Sea-birds  carry  shell-fish  up  into  the  air,  and  drop  them  on  smooth  stones 
to  break  them,  and  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  related  in  Grecian  story,  that  a 
bird  once  mistook  the  venerable  bald  head  of  a  sage  meditating  on  the  sca- 
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shore  for  a  smooth  stone,  and  by  tbe  same  act  killed  an  oyster  and  the 
philosopher. 

There  are  some  long-oecked  birds,  that  fight  and  kill  their  prey  hy  a  blow 
of  their  beak.  They  draw  back  the  head,  bending  the  neck  like  a  swan  or 
serpent,  and  then  dart  it  forward,  with  a  continued  effort,  until  the  strong 
wedge-like  beak  reaches  its  destination,  almost  with  the  Telocity  of  a  pistol 
bullet.  One  snake  in  darting  its  fangs  at  another  passing  swiftly  across  its 
coil,  has  been  known  to  miss  its  aim  and  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  its  own 
flesh. 

Bulls,  rams  and  goats,  in  fighting,  alternately  recede  and  ran  at  each 
other,  that  the  shoek  may  be  great  when  their  foreheads  meet. 

A  horse  in  kicking,  from  the  great  length  of  his  leg,  and  the  consequent 
apace  throu^-h  which  he  can  be  adding  velocity  to  his  foot,  drives  at  last 
against  the  object  almost  like  a  cannon  shot. 

A  bow-string  propelling  an  arrow,  follows  it  through  a  eonaiderable  space, 
and  so  gives  the  great  velocity  at  last  produced. 

A  sling  gives  to  the  hand  the  power  of  adding  Telocity  to  the  stone  through 
a  long  path;  for  the  hand  moves  in  a  small  circle  while  the  stone  moves  in 
a  larger,  and  the  hand  being  kept  always  in  souiewbat  advance  of  the  stone, 
pulls  at  it  without  intermission,  until  the  moment  of  discharge. 

The  battering-rams  of  the  ancients  allowed  those  about  them  to  accumu- 
late in  them  the  efforts  of  many  hands,  and  of  a  considerable  duration  of 
action,  so  as  to  give  at  last  one  great  and  sudden  shock. 

Even  the  gentle  action  of  the  human  breath,  exerted  for  a  time  on  a  pea 
or  small  hard  ball  of  clay  while  passing  through  a  long  smooth  tube,  gives 
a  velocity  which  will  inflict  a  sharp  and  painful  stroke  on  a  distant  animal. 
In  Borneo  and  other  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  poisoned  arrows  are  thrown  in 
this  way  with  great  force  and  precision. 

The  action  of  gunpowder  or  bullets,  although  appearing  so  sudden,  is  still 
not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual,  and  therefore  accelerating  action;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  effect  to  depend  on  the  length  of  the  piece  along 
which  the  force  pursues  the  ball.  A  small  fast  sailing  vessel  with  a  single 
long  gun,  has  often  compelled  a  very  superior  vessel,  whose  guns  were 
shorter,  to  yield. 

For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  continued  action  or  re- 
peated impulse  to  produce  them,  so  do  they  also  destroy  them ;  the  in- 
ertia of  motion  and  of  rest  being  equal. 

A  yaat  mass  of  rock  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  sweep 
down  its  curve  to  a  considerable  elevation,  would  arrive  at  the  bottom  like  a 
battering-ram,  with  force  sufficient  to  shake  a  thick  waU  or  rampart  to  its 
foundation.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  would  have  given  this  force, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  solid  resistance  supposed,  and  which  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  whole  momentum  away,  the  mass  were  merely  allowed 
to  continue  its  course  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  ascend  on  the  other  side,  the 
continued  action  of  gravity  then  opposing  its  motion,  would  bring  it  to  pow- 
erless rest  again,  by  the  time  when  it  had  reached  an  elevation  equal  to  that 
from  which  it  fell. 

Soft  air  expanding  gives  gradually  the  death-carrying  velocity  to  the  can- 
non-ball ;  and  soft  air,  or  cotton,  or  wood,  resisting  in  a  close  strong  tube, — 
if  the  bullet  could  be  directed  exactly  into  it — would  again  gradually  anni- 
hilate the  motion.     Were  the  attempt  made,  however,  to  stop  the  ball  aud- 
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denly,  by  a  block  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  block  would  instantly  be  riven 
by  its  force. 

Biles  of  cotton  or  thick  maaaes  of  cork,  attached  round  a  ship,  will  receive 
cannon-balls,  and  bring  them  to  rest,  without  themselves  suffering  much, 
while  the  nalced»firmer  side  of  the  ship  would  he  penetrated.  The  cotton  or 
cork  offers  an  increasing  resistance  through  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
oak  opposes  its  hard  front  at  once,  and  must  instantly  suffice  or  be  destroyed. 
A  hard  body,  that  it  may  at  once  destroy  such  a  motion  as  we  are  supposing, 
must  be  able  to  oppose  as  much  force  in  perhaps  the  space  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch,  that  is,  in  the  extent  to  which  ita  elasticity  will  5et  it  yield  with- 
out brealiing,  as  tho  moving  cause  gave,  through  a  much  greater  space  (a 
plate  of  steel  will  thus  oppose  a  pistol-bullet;  )  and  when  it  cannot  do  this, 
it  must  be  broken  or  penetrated  by  the  moving  body.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  continued  opposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  wood,  stone,  or 
eaith,  to  an  entered  bullet,  brings  it  to  rest  at  least  as  an  elastic  unbroken 
'■'  m  would.  Gunners  have  ascertained  the  exact  depth  in  each  sub- 
0  which  a  ball  will  penetrate;  and  they  call  buildings  homb-proof 
or  batt^roof,  which  have  a  thickness  or  depth  exceeding  that. 

A  hempen  or  silken  rope,  supporting  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  would 
resist  a  greater  weight  falling  into  the  scale  than  would  be  resisted  by  an 
iron  ekain  which  were  even  stronger  than  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
a  qiiiescenl  weight;  because  the  hemp  or  silk  would  yield  by  its  elasticity, 
and  continue  its  resistance  through  a  considerable  space  and  time,  and  thus 
would  at  last  gradually  overcome  the  momentum;  while  the  iron,  by  scarcely 
yielding  at  all,  would  require  to  be  strong  enough  to  stop  the  mass  suddenly 
or  would  break, 

Yet  for  the  same  reason  that  iron  is  weakest  in  snch  a  case  as  the  last,  it 
is  stronger  than  hemp  or  rope  when  used  aa  a  cable  for  a  ship,  to  withstand 
the  sudden  force  of  waves. 

This  will  be  understood  on  considering,  that  the  chain  by  its  weight  hangs 
as  a  curve  or  inverted  arc  in  the  water,  while  the  rope,  being  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  water,  is  supported  in  it  almost  as  a  straight  line  from  the  anchor 
to  the  ship ;  therefore,  when  a  great  wave  dashes  against  the  ship,  the  bent 
chain  will  yield  until  it  be  drawn  nearly  straight,  by  which  great  extent  of 
yielding,  and  consequent  length  of  resistance,  it  will  withstand  a  great 
shook;  whereas,  the  straight  rope,  as  it  can  yield  only  by  the  elasticity  of 
its  material,  and  comparatively,  therefore,  a  little  way,  will  resist  much 

A  heavy  ship  moving  quickly  with  the  tide  or  wind,  could  not  he  stopped 
instantly  by  a  short  rope  or  chain  of  any  magnitude  :  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  destroy  at  once  so  vast  a  momentum,  something  would  certainly 
give  way ;  hut  a  rope  of  very  moderate  size,  kept  tight  between  the  shore 
and  the  ship,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  slip  a  little  round  a  wooden 
block,  when  the  tightness  threatened  its  breaking,  would  accomplish  the  end 
very  soon  and  easily. 

The  following  are  farther  proofs  that  forces  are  to  be  measured  as  much  by 
the  time  or  space  through  which  they  act,  aa  by  their  difference  of  inten- 
sity or  momentary  power. 

A  door  standing  open,  and  which  would  yield  readily  on  its  binges  to  the 
gentle  push  of  a  finger,  is  not  moved  by  a  cannon-ball  piercing  through  it. 
Now  the  ball  really  overcomes  the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the  at-ome 
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of  tough  wood  :  but  that  force  is  allowed  to  act  or  resist  for  so  short  a  time, 
owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  hall,  that  it  is  not  sufficiont  to  affect  the 
inertia  of  the  door,  in  a  degree  to  produce  a  sensible  motion.  The  cohesion 
of  the  circle  in  the  door,  cut  out  by  tho  ball,  would  have  borne  a  weight  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  laid  quietly  upon  it,  but  supposing  the  bullet 
to  fly  twelve  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  door  to  be  one  inch  thick, 
the  cohesion  being  allowed  to  act  for  only  tho  14,400th  part  of  a  second,  its 
influence  is  not  perceived.     The  following  aro  other  examples  of  the  same 

A  leaden  bullet  pressed  slowly  against  a  pane  of  glaaa,  breaks  it  irregu- 
larly, where  the  strength  happens  to  be  least ;  hut  the  same  bullet  shot  at  it 
from  a  pistol,  makes  only  a  small  round  hole.  It  has  been  amusingly  said 
of  such  a  case,  that  the  particles  struck  and  carried  away  have  not  time  to 
warn  their  neighbours  of  what  is  happening. 

A  cannon-ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side, 
and  leaves  but  a  little  mark ;  while  one  with  less  speed  splinters  and  breaks 
the  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near  shot  thus  often  injures 
a  ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  distance. 

A  sheet  of  paper  standing  edgeways  on  a  table,  is  not  driven  down  by  a 
pistol-bail  fired  through  it. 

The  truth  at  present  under  consideration  esplains,  with  respect  to  gun -shot 
wounds,  why  the  man  often  remains  ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  misfortune, 
and  why  a  rapid  bullet  only  kills  the  parts  which  it  touches,  while  i^  spent 
ball  may  bruise  and  injure  all  around.  In  many  cases  of  injury  popularly 
attributed  to  the  wind  of  a  ball,  the  ball  itself  has  really  reaehud  the  part. 

A  man  lying  down  and  receiving  the  blow  of  a  great  hammer  on  his  chest 
would  be  killed  by  it ;  but  if  a  heavy  anvil  be  first  laid  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  blow  then  received  upon  the  anvil,  the  man  bears  it  with  impunity. 
Here  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hammer  being  diffused  through  the  great 
mass  of  the  anvil,  produces  but  a  trifling  velocity,  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest,  in  its  slow  yielding,  easily  overcomes. 

A  circular  plate  of  soft  iron,  made  to  turn  with  extreme  rapidity,  will  cut 
through  the  hardest  steel  file,  almost  as  a  knife  cuts  through  a  carrot.  la 
cases  where  a  soft  powder  suffices  to  polish  a  hard  body,  it  acts  partly  like 
tbis  plate,  by  the  motion  or  velocity  given  to  the  wearing  particles. 

"  There  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  universe,  mfJiout  a  concomitant  and 
opposite  action  of  egtial  amount."    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  truth  has  otherwise  been  expressed — "  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  contrary."  It  is  evident,  that  if  no  action  or  movement  takes  place  on 
earth  but  in  consequence  of  either  Attraction  or  Repulsion — and  this  has 
now  been  shown — there  must  always  be  two  objects  or  masses  concerned, 
and  eacii  must  be  attracted  or  repelled  just  as  much  as  the  other,  although 
one  will  have  less  velocity  than  the  other,  as  it  may  be  itself  greater,  or 
fixed  to  another  mass. 

If  a  man  in  one  boat  pull  at  a  rope  attached  to  anoth  th  fw  b  tswill 
approach.  If  they  be  of  equal  size  and  load,  they  will  b  th  m  t  the 
same  rate,  in  whichever  of  tho  boats  the  man  may  be  and  t  th  be  a 
difference  in  the  sizes,  and  resiataaces,  there  will  be  a  p  nding  d  ffer- 

ence  in  the  velocities,  the  smaller  boat  moving  the  fast    t 

A  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equally  what  1  pro- 

portion there  is  between  the  masses.     If  either  be  balan     1  n  a  s  al     and 
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the  other  be  then  brought  within  a  certain  distance  beneath  it,  the  very  Bame 
counterpoise  will  be  required  to  prevent  tbeir  approach,  whichever  be  in  the 
scale.  If  the  two  were  hanging  near  each  other  as  pendulums,  they  would 
approach  and  meet;  but  the  little  one  would  perform  more  of  the  journey 
in  proportion  to  its  littleness. 

A  man  in  a  boat  palling  a  rope  attached  to  a  large  ship,  seems  only  to 
move  the  boat ;  but  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  for  supposing  the  re- 
Bistanco  of  the  ship  to  be  just  a  thousand  times  greater  than  tbat  of  the 
boat,  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  boats,  pulling  simultaneously  in  the 
same  manner  would  make  the  ship  meet  them  half  way 

A  pound  of  lead  and  the  earth  attraist  each  other  with  equal  f'>rce,  but 
that  force  makes  the  lead  approach  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  towards  the  earth, 
while  the  contrary  motion  of  the  earth  is  of  course  as  much  less  than  this  as 
the  earth  is  weightier  than  one  pound, — and  is  therefore  unnoticed,  Speak- 
ing strictly,  it  is  true,  that  even  a  feather  failing  Ufts  the  earth  towards  it, 
and  that  a  man  jumping  kicks  the  earth  away. 

A  spring  unbending  between  two  equal  bodies,  throws  them  off  with  equal 
Telocity;  if  between  bodiesof  different  magoitudes,  the  velooity  of  the  smaller 
body  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  sraaUness. 

On  firing  a  cannon,  the  gun  recoils  with  even  more  motion  or  momentum 
in  it  than  the  ball  has,  for  it  suffers  the  reaction  of  the  espelled  gunpowder 
as  well  as  of  the  ball ;  but  the  momentum  in  the  gun  being  diffused  through 
a,  greater  mass,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  easily  cheeked. 

The  recoil  of  a  light  fowling-piece  will  hurt  the  shoulder,  if  the  piece  be 
not  held  close  to  it. 

A  ship  in  chase,  by  firing  her  bow  gunsj  retards  her  motion ;  by  firing 
from  her  stern  she  quickens  it. 

A  ship  firing  a  broadside,  heels  or  inclines  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  vessel  of  water  suspended  by  a  cord  hangs  perpendicularly  ;  but  if  a 
hole  be  opened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  jet  out  there,  the 
vessel  will  be  pushed  to  the  other  side  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  will  so 
remwn  while  it  flows.  If  the  hole  be  oblique,  the  vessel  will  constantly  turn 
round. 

A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  a  floating  piece  of  plank,  and  allowed  to 
throw  outa  jet,  as  in  the  last  case,  moves  the  plank  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  steamboat  may  be  driven  by  making  the  engine  pump  or  squirt  water 
from  the  stem,  instead  of  making  it,  as  usual,  move  paddle-wheels.  There 
ia  a  loss  of  power,  however,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  as  will  be  esplained 
under  the  head  of  "  Hydraulics." 

A  man  floating  in  a  small  boat,  and  blowing  strongly  with  a  bellows  to- 
wards the  stern,  pushes  himself  onwards  with  the  same  force  with  which  the 
air  issues  from  the  bellows-pipe. 

A  sky-rocket  ascends,  because,  after  it  is  lighted,  the  lower  part  is  always 
producing  a  larger  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid,  which,  in  espanding,  presses 
not  only  on  the  air  below,  but  also  on  the  rocket  above,  and  thus  lifts  it. 
The  ascent  is  aided  also  by  the  recoil  of  the  rocket  from  the  part  of  ita  sub- 
stance, which  is  constantly  bursting  downwards. 

He  was  a  foolish  man  who  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  command- 
ing always  a  fair  wind  for  his  pleasure-boat,  by  erecting  an  immense  bellows 
in  the  stem.  The  bellows  and  sails  acted  against  each  other,  and  there  was 
no  motion  :  indeed,  in  a  perfect  calm,  the»e  would  he  a  little  backward  mo- 
tion, because  the  sail  would  not  catch  all  the  wind  from  the  bellows. 
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A  man  supported  on  a  floating  plank,  by  walking  towards  one  end  of  it 
ffMGB  it  a  motion  in  the  direction  opptisite. 

A  man  using  an  oar,  or  a  steam-engine  turning  paddle- wLeele,  advances 
exactly  with  the  force  that  drives  the  water  astern. 

A  swimmer  pressing  the  water  downwards  and  backwads  with  his  hands, 
is  sent  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  same  force,  by  the  reaction  of  the 
water. 

And  a  hird  flying,  is  upheld  with  exactly  the  force  with  which  it  strikes 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  man  pushing  against  the  ground  with  a  stick,  may  be  considered  aa 
compressing  a  spring  between  the  earth  and  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
spring  is  therefore  pushing  him  up  as  much  as  he  pushes  down ;  and  if,  at 
the  time,  he  were  balanced  in  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  he  wonld  find 
that  he  weighed  just  as  much  less  as  he  was  pressing  with  his  stick. 
.  Thus  an  invalid,  on  a  spring  plank  or  chair,  who,  by  a  trifling  downward 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  a  staff  or  on  a  table,  causes  his  body  to  rise  and  fall 
through  a  great  range,  and  thus  obtains  the  advantange  of  almost  passive 
f  zeroise,  is  really  lifting  himself  while  he  presses  downward. 

When  a  boy  cries  on  knocking  his  head  against  a  table  or  pane  of  glass, 
he  is  commonly  told,  and  truly,  that  he  has  given  as  hard  a  blow  as  he  has 
received  ;  although  his  philosophy  probably,  looking  chiefly  to  results, 
blames  the  table  for  his  head  hurt,  and  bis  head  for  the  glass  broken. 

The  difference  of  momentum  acquired  in  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  of  several, 
is  well  known  :  the  corresponding  intensities  of  reaction  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  a  man  who  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  or  who,  in  sitting 
down  where  he  supposed  a  chair  to  be,  unexpectedly  reaches  the  floor. 

What  motion  the  wind  has  given  to  a  ship  it  has  itself  lost,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ship  has  reacted  on  the  moving  air :  as  is  seen  when  one  vessel  is  be- 
tt^med  under  the  lee  of  another. 

When  one  billiard-ball  strikes  directly  another  ball  of  equal  size,  it  stops, 
and  the  second  ball  proceeds  with  the  whole  velocity  which  the  first  had — 
the  action  which  imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the  reaction  which 
destroys  the  old.  Although  the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case,  seems 
to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is  really  progressiva,  and  as  follows.  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  bag  just  given  half  of  its  motion 
to  the  other  equal  ball,  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they  would  then  proceed 
together  with  half  the  original  velocity ;  but,  as  they  are  elastic,  the  touching 
parts  at  the  moment  supposed  are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the  balls, 
and  by  then  expanding,  and  exerting  force  equally  both  ways,  they  double 
the  velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy  altogether  the  motion  of  that 
behind. 

If  a  billiard  ball  he  propelled  against  the  nearest  one  of  the  row  of  balls 
equal  to  itself,  it  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  last  case  described,  while  the  farthest 
ball  of  the  row  darts  off  with  its  velocity, — the  intermediate  balls  having 
each  received  and  transmitted  the  motion  in  a  twinkling,  without  appearing 
tliemselveB  to  move 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  truths,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
CiMitrary,  and  that  in  every  case  of  hard  bodies  striking  each  other,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  compressing  a  very  small  strong  spring  between  them,  we 
may  mention,  that  when  any  elastic  body,  as  a  billiard-ball,  strikes  another 
body  larger  than  itself,  and  rebounds,  it  gives  to  that  other,  not  only  all  the 
motion  which  it  originally  possessed,  this  being  done  at  the  moment  when 
it  comes  to  rest,  but  an  additional  quantity,  equal  to  that  with  which  it  recoils 
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— owing  to  the  eipal  actinn  in  both  directions  of  the  repulsion  or  spring 
whiuti  causes  the  recoil.  When  the  difference  of  size  between  the  bodies  is 
very  great,  the  returning  velocity  of  tte  smaller  is  nearly  as  great  as  its 
advancing  motion  was,  and  thus  it  ^ves  a  momentum  to  the  body  struck 
nearly  double  of  what  it  originally  itself  possessed.  .  This  phenomena  eorii 
Btitutea  the  paradoxical  case  of  an  effect  being  greater  than  its  cause,  and  baa 
led  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  seek  from  the  prin- 
ciple, a  pe.rpetmim,  mobile.  A  hammer  on  rebounding  from  an  anvil  has 
given  a  blow  nearly  double  the  force  which  it  had  itaelf,  for  the  anvil  felt  its 
full  original  force  while  stopping  it,  and  then,  equally  with  itself,  was  affected 
by  the  repulsion  which  caused  it«  return 

Many  other  interesting  facts  might  be  adduced  as  examples  of  equal  action 
and  reaction,  but  these  will  suffice 

This  second  section  of  the  work  has  now  explained  the  nature  of  inertia 
in  matter,  and  has  shown  that  the  inhmtelj  varied  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  the  universe  eshibiti,  are  only  allraclvm  and  repuhwn,  acting  on 
inertia  of  alomt  separate  or  coniomed,  under  diversified  eircnm stances. 
And  such  is  the  sublime  simpboity  ot  the  whole  scheme  of  nature. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  PART  I.  — SECTION  II. 


The  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  section  will  prepare  tlie  reader  to 
understand  the  following  propositiona. 

Definitions. 

Prop.  1. — When  a  body  is  suceesaively  changing  its  place,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  motion,  p.  42. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  tpace,  lime,  veloeiii/,  direction,  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

iyop.  '2. — The  ^oce  described  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  body 
during  its  motion;  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  length,  as  a 
foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  &o.,  contained  in  this  distance. 

Prop-  3. — The  time  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time  adopted 
as  itB  measure,  as  a  second,  a  minute,  &c  ,  which  have  elapsed  during  the 
motion  of  a  bndy. 

I^-op.  4.— The  vdocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the 
number  of  these  assumed  units  of  space  that  it  passes  over  during  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  time. 

All  the  above  measures  may  be  represented  graphically  by  lines  that  are 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  65. 

Prop.  6. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  bo  straight  or  curved ;  when 
straight  or  rectilinear,  it  is  the  angle  which  its  path  makes  with  any  straight 
line  in  the  same  plaue,  adopted  as  an  axis ;  when  the  path  of  a  body  is  a 
curve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  fixed  axis. 

JVop.  6. — The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  aod  its  proper  measure  is 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp,  5iJ,  54. 

Prop.  7. — A  body  is  said  to  have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
remains  constant,  that  is,  when  it  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time,  p.  47. 

Prop.  8. — Every  motion  that  is  not  uniform  is  said  to  be  varied,  and  is 
called  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases. 

Prop.  9, — When  the  velocity  constantly  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  pp.  43,  58,  59,  60. 

Prop.  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motion 
of  a  body  is  called  force. 
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Prop.  11. — A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantaneously,  and  then 
ceases  to  act,  is  called-an  impukh-e  force. 

Pfop-  12. — A  force  that  acts  continually  and  equally  is  termed  a  con- 
stant force. 

Prop.  13. — When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
single  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centripetal,  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orbit,  p.  59. 

Prop.  14. — That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a  body 
move  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centrifugal  force,  p.  49. 

Prop.  15. — A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  a  passive  force. 

Prop.  16. — The  state  of  rest  produced,  by  the  action  of  opposite  forces  ia 
termed  equilibrium. 

Prop.  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse,  and 
the  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the  inherent 
power  when  thus  changed,  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic; 
when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  37. 

I^op,  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  has  in  any  way 
attached,  is  termed  a  pendulum,  p.  60. 

Jjaies  of  Motion. 

Prop.  19. — 1st.  K  a  body  be  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,' and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a.  right  Hue  unless  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  47,  49. 

P-op.  20. — 2d.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  that 
produces  it,  and  ia  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  53,  55. 

Prep.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to  each 
other;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of  its  own 
momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  70,  72. 

Of  Impulsive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion. 

Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  vniform,  rec- 
tilinear motion,  p.  49. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body,  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity ;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23. — In  rectilinear  motion  the  space  is  as  the  velocity  muliiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.  X  32  j  and  9  feet  ia 
seconds,  i.  e.  X  33,  and  12  feet  in  four  seconds,  &c,  &c. 

Prop.  24. — The  time  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity. 

For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  3  feet 
per  second,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds,  which 
the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  12  feet  of  space,  we  need  only 
divide  12  by  S,  (i.  e.,  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4  is  the 
tirne  sought. 

Prop.  25. — The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  its  velocity  ia  evidently 
3  feet  per  second  or  12-|-4. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
velocities  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  for  instance,  of  which  A  moves  over  64 
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feet  in  9  seconiJa,  and  B,  96  feet  in  6  seconds ;  their  veloeitica  wiil  be  aa 
6(54h-9)  tol6(96-^6.*) 

Of  a  constant  force  and  uniformly  aceekrated  motion. 

Prop.  26. — The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  body,  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  p.  58. 

For  since  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity,  a  constant  force  must, 
in  successive  instants  of  time,  afford  continual  and  equal  additions  to  the 
velocity  of  tbe  body  it  has  set  in  motion;  tliat  is,  the  velocity  will  increase 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving,  which  is  the  definition  of 
Knifonnly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  27. — In  aniforroly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as  tha 
equare  of  the  time,  pp.  58,  59. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  would 
carry  it  through  two  miles  the  next  minute,  if  tbe  force  that  communicated 
its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute ;  but  if  the  force  con- 
tinues to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an  additional 
mile,  so  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or  four  miles 
in  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that  it  moved 
over  in  the  first  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes,  or  4 
miles  a  minute.  But  the  force  stil!  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a  mile 
farther  or  five  miles  in  the  third  minute.  Hence,  if  a  body  acted  upon  by  a 
continued  force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute,  it  will  move  3  miles  the  second, 
6  the  3d,  7  the  4th,  9  the  5th,  &o. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  oftthe  last- 
acquired  velocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first  odd 
number  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  3  is  the  second  odd  number,  and  this 
added  to  one  makes  4,  the  square  of  2  ;  5  ia  the  third  odd  number  and  this 
added  to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  3  ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since,  therefore, 
the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1, 2,  3, 4,  &c.,  but 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  Sua.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  space  described. 

In  1  minute  will  be  -  -  l=squareofl 

In2      «  "  -    ■        -  ■    1+3=4=       "       2 

InS      "  "  -  -  1+8+5=9=       "       3 

In  4      "  "  -  -  1+3+5+7=16=       "      4 

*  For  the  benefit  of  tbose  who  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  we  sutyoia  the  follow- 
ing equation,  wiiicb  espreeses  ,aU  the  ciroumEtances  of  uniform  motion. 
Let  t  =  the  time  of  motion, 

a  =  tbe  space  described  Lu  the  time  t, 
V  =:ihe  velooitji 

Then,  J  =:  «;  from  which  we  obtain 
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Of  Gravity. 

Prop.  28. — ^The  force  wtieli  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  ia  of  the 
kind  named  constant,  and  ia  called  gravity,  p.  58. 

Prop.  29. — The  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
anrface. 

Ffop.  30. — The  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  body. 

For  however  small  the  parts  into  which  we  divide  a  body,  we  find  them  all 
affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  all  the  particles  of  a  body. 

Hence,  in  an  unresisting  medium,  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of 
rest,  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time,  because  the  force  tf 
gravity  acting  upon  them  increases  ia  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 

Prop.  31, — The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  prod'uced  h^  joint  forces. 

Prop.  32, — When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a  plurality 
of  forces,  each  of  these  forces  produces  its  full  effect;  and  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
forces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 

Thus  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
force  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  interval  of  time,  (a 
second  for  example,)  and  A  0,  the  direction  of 
a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from 
A  to  C  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  Suppose 
the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move  the 
body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second ;  if  the  force  A  C  then  acted  at  B,  by  drawing 
B  R  equal  and  parallel  to  A  C,  B  R  will  represent  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  force  A  C,  and  E  the  position  in  which  the  body  would  be  in  at  the 
end  of  the  second  interval  of  time.  Unite  A  and  R  and  the  lino  A  K.  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  0,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  interval  of  time. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  anynum-  F'g-  19- 

ber  of  forces  may  be  represented.     Thus  let  ^ 

A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  represent  the  separate 
effects  of  four  different  forces  acting  in  the 
same  piano,  capable  of  moving  a  body  the 
distances  A  B,  A  C,  A  B,  A  E,  in  a  given 
interval  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  R,  eijual 
and  parallell  to  A  0,  A  D,  A  E,  respectively, 
and  join  A  R,  A  B,  c  d  R,  will  represent  the 
pa'th  of  the  body  if  these  foreea  had  acted 
successively  each  during  one  interval  of  time,  ■*■  " 

and  A  R  the  path  of  the  body  if  they  all  act 
together,  andRthepositionofthebody  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 

Prop.  33. — The  line  A  E  in  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
propositions  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force  equivalent 
to  all  the  others  in  each  figure  ;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined called  the  composition  of  forcee,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 
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Prnp.  34. — Any  foree  may  be  decomposed  into  any  number  of  other  foreo3, 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  operation. 
This  process  is  called  the  Resolution  of  forces,  p.  57. 

Thua  the  force  A  R  fig.  18,  may  be  separated  ioto  two  forces  A  B,  A  C, 
and  the  force  A  R,  fig  19,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  and  A  E. 

Pr(yp,  35. — When  th3  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add  or 
Bubstraot  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,  ac- 
cording as  these  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  direction. 

Equilibrium,. 

Prop.  36. — A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  equilibrio;  when  these  forces  wore  supposed 
to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  body  would 
arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  and  most  evident  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

On  the  joint  action  of  an  impulsive  and  a  constant  force. 
A.  When  these  forces  act  in  the  same  manner. 
Prop.  37. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem 
of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposiog,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force  acts 
during  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  commences 
and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time :  the  spaces  added  altogether  will  give 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  during  the  assumed 

Prop.  38. — When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  place  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process ;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
spaces  are  to  be  substracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  58,  59. 

When  a  constant  force  is  acting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  a  moving 
body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retardation  that  the  former 
produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that  of  a  body 
moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  by  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  and  again  descends,  for  the  velocity  at  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  tho  ascent  and  decent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may  calculate 
to  what  height  a  body  will  riso  when  projected  upwards  by  an  impulsive 
force,  gunpowder,  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Since 
the  foree  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  32  feet  in  every 
second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  10  seconds ;  and  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  premised,  a  body  will  fail  in  10  seconds  through  a  hun- 
dred times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  height  to  whicK  a 
velocity  of  320  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  ball  projected,  without  resistance 
from  other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction,  p.  60. 

B.      When  these  forces  act  in  different  directions. 

*  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  forces  are  parallel. 

Prop.  39. — If  the  constant  force  be  that  of  gravity,  the  successive  direc- 
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tions  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  parallel,  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
prodnceiJ  constitutes  tie  doctrine  of  projectiles;  a  projectile  heing  a  body 
thrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impulsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pp.  59,  60. 

Prep.  40. — The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may 
bo  determined  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing 
first  that  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  during  that  time,  and  then  that 
the  action  of  gravity  commences,  and  acta  alone  during  the  same  time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  A  B  the  initial 
direction  and  velocity  of  a  body 
projected  from  the  point  A  in 
the  same  plane.  If  the  impul- 
sive force  alone  acted  on  the 
body  it  would  describe  the  path 
ABB'  B"  B'"  &c.  with  uniform 
velocity.  But  as  the  force  of 
gravity  acts  from  the  moment  of 
projection,  the  body  will  be 
drawn  downwards  from  the  line 
A  B'"  so  as  to  be  found  after  the 
successive  intervals  of  time,  at 
the  points  g  g'  g",  &c.,  and  as 
"  !  force  of  gravity  produces  a 
"y  which  increases  a      ' 


squares  of  the  distances,  if  the  distances  A  B,  B  B',  B'  B",  B'' 
equal,  B  g,  B'  g,  B"  g",  B'"  g"',  &c.,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  th 
tances,  and  the  path  of  the  projectile  through  the  points  g  g'  g" 
be  a  curve,  and  this  curve  mathematicians  have  called  a  parabola. 


^  When  (he  i 


e  tfind  to  (. 


Prop.  41. — Thi'i  case  constitutes  the  doi'trine  of  central  force.i,  see  prop, 
13,  p.  75. 

Prep.  42. — The  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may  be 
determined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  resolution  of  forces. 

Thus,  suppose  A  represent  a  body  impelled 
towards  H  with  such  a  force,  aa,  by  itself,  would 
enable  it  to  run  over  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F, 
F  G-,  &c.,  in  equal  portions  of  time  :  suppose  like- 
wise that  it  is  acted  upon  the  same  time  by  con- 
stant force,  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
unequal  spaces  A  I,  I  K,  K  L,  &c.,  in  the  same 
equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  the 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  0 
P,  &c.  Through  B  draw  the  line  B  C,  (viz.,  in 
the  centre  of  attraction);  through  I  draw  I N  par- 
allel to  A  B ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
timS  the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would 
proceed  in  the  straight  direction  N  R  (by  the  first 
law  of  motion),  if  the  constant  force  then  ceased 
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to  act.  But  as  this  force  coatinuea  to  act,  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  second 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  O;  for  the  ]ike  reason,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P,  and  bo  on.  The  course  then  A 
N  0  P  is  not  straight,  but  consists  of  the  linos  A  N,  N  0, 0  P,  forming  certain 
aaiglea  with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  beeanse 
the  attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unrcmittedly, 
the  real  path  of  the  body  most  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  sides;  or  more  justly  speaking,  acontinuate  curved  line,  which 
passes  through  the  points  A,  N,  0,  P,  ic,  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop.  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instant, 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49, 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugal,  prop.  14. 

Prop.  44. — Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  are  equal. 

Laws  of  Central  forces. 

Prop.  45. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,  their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

/Vop-  ^^- — When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
distances,  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop  45, 46)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  oases  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances, 
their  centripetal  forces  are  Simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general,  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

/Vop.  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  sqnares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body- 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  loss  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  boiy  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent ; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle, 

prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  to 
its  focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the^planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  pffeci  of  active  and  inactive  forces. 

A,    When  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  acfton 

of  othw  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 

path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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s  the  line  perpendicnkr  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  hody  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  he  also  perpendicular 
to  tiis  path,  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  this 
"  '  '     '  '   ■  p  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body 


B.    When  they  have  different  directiont. 


Prop.  52. — Kesolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  (^prop.  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  thejiatter  alone. 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  hod^  impelled  ohliqueli/  agaimt  a  plane. 

Prop.  53.— Let  M  N  represent  the  plane,  Fig-  22 

and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from"  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  G  B  in 
its  direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  (prop. 
52)  the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a 
velocity  of  which  G  B  is  the  measure. 


'■  On,  the  n 


■  0/» 


iliquely  against  a  curved  sur/aci 


Prop.  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and 
A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul- 
sive force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  C  B  M  A^ 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at. the  same  point. 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  55. — If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  i 
its  last  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

***  On  ihe  descent  of  a  lody  along 
Prop.  56. — Let  M  N  represent  an  in- 
clined plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
as  measured  by  the  distance  which  would 
cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  U  B  in  its 
direction,  then  the  body  will  be  urged 
d6wn  the  plane  by  the  constant  force 
d  by  C  B. 

aws  o/tke  descent  o/hodies  down  inclined- plane 


led  plai 


Prop.  57. — 1st  The  motion  of  a  body  drawn  down  an  inclin 
in i form! y  accelerated. 
Prop.  58. — 2d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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descent,  so  that  a  body  falling  from  M  to  H  has  tlie  same  Telocity  at  H  as 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

/Vop.  59. — 3d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  same  heights 
are  as  their  lengtha. 

Prop.  60. — ith.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn,  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  0,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  25.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

n  same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at 

the  lowest  point  of  the  circle,  they  will  arrive  there 
at  the  same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following  terms : 
the  times  of  descent  down  all  the  corda  drawn  from 
the  same  point  or  circumference  of  a  circle  will  be 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,  B,  and  C-* 

****  On,  the  descent  of  a  body  doum  a  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop.  61. — The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

Prop.  62. — If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  eqnal  to  that  which  it  woald  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  np  of  an  infinite  nnmber  of  con- 
tiguous planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded,  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Pr(p.  63. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  the 
Telocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retarded  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus,  let  B  A  B'  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar; 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B',  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether 
the  body  actuallj'  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  the  simple  Pendulum. 

Prop.  64. — The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material  point 
suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inextensible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop.  65. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  coincide  with  their  chords, 
and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems : 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the  same 
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verticle  circle  are  equal  (prop.  60.)  the  viVirafiona  of  the  same  pendulum, 
although  performed  through  unequal  arcs,  will  be  very  nearly  equal, 
p,  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  fthioh  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration, 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

Of  th&  impact  of  hodiet. 

Prop.  66. — When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it  always 
communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own,  and  from 
the. third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by  the 
second  body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first. 

Prop.  67. — When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impact  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momentum  before  impact. 

I^op.  68. — When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  struck  is  changed  by  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  (which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  eserted  in  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Frop.  69. — The  striking  body,  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the 
rebound,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if 
non-elastic. 

In  this  ease,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it-j  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  mote  on  together. 

iVop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of 
reflection  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 


THE  FOUR  FU5DAMESTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARI- 
TIES OP  STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF 
BODIES  i  A  DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  MBCHASICS. 


ANALYSIS  OE    THE   CHAPTEE.* 

A  force,  which  mooes  part  of  a  solid  hodi/,  rmtU  effect  ike  whole  or  break 
off  the  part. 

If  the  force  be  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  in  the  mast,  it  will 
effect  the  whole  equoMg,  whether  simply  to  support  the  mass,  or  to  mave  it 
or  to  slop  it  v>hen  in  motion.     The  point,  according  to  drcwmstance,  is 

called  THE  CBNTEE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  INERTIA,  Or  OF  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  maving  about  an  axis,  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weigh- 
ing  beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  which 
are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
m^jtion.  Mence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,,  may  still,  through  a  solid 
medium,  be  hroughi  exactly  to  co-operate  or  to  oppose  one  another ;  a  slow 
force  counter-balancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one,  provided 
that  it  be  mare  intense  in  proportion   at  it  is  slower.     The  SIMPLE 

MACHINES,  or  MECHANICAL,    MEDIA    called  LEVEB,  WHEEL  AND  AXLE, 

PULLEY,  INCLINED  PLASE,  -ffED&E,  SCREW,  &c.,  are  SO  many  arrange- 
mentsof  solid  parts,  by  whiA  forces  of  different  velocities  and  intensities 
tnaybe  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  convenieiilly  substituted  one 
for  another , 

By  solid  connecting  parts,  also,  the  direction  of  any  existing  m^otion  or  forte 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  water  is  eon- 
verted  into  the  rotary  m,otion  of  a  water-wheel,  <&o.  Hence  arises  an  end- 
less variety  of  complex  machines. 

in  all  machines,  an  important  drcumslance  to  be  considered  is  the  resist- 
ance among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  friction  : — and  in  solid 
structures  generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  have  to  he  adjusted 
to  the  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS,  and  10  the  Strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear. 

"  Solid^'  is  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of 
the  atoms  is  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  comptment  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"Force  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  effect  the  whole  or  break  off  ihepart." 

This  is  a  necessary  eoDBequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.     And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

*  The  reader  should  Iiere  re-peruse  tlie  general  talile  or  sjnopsls  at  page  19. 
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atoma  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  leas  strong  than  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or 
the  force  fixing  it  to  its  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  hut  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  ia_  stronger  than  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fises  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than  th  w  'ght  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly  the  h  ndle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  vessel  hehiod ;  because  then  the  weight  and  n  t  a 
are  acting  togethei*  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  att  npt  n^  to 
lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner-table,  often  b  ak 
off  the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravity  or  Inertia. 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  also  he  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
afterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed;  and  the  operation  of  adding 
weights  that  counterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre 
may  he  continued,  until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  in- 
stead of  a  beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  rem  '  p  rf  tly 
supported  and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  th  p  g  n  w 
to  follow,  it  will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  sy  t  m  f  n 
neeted  masses,  in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  abiut  wh  h  all 
the  parts  balance  or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is  this  point  wh  h  11  d 
the  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia.     Although  in  any  mass,  the    f  ry 

atom  has  its  separate  gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  t  f  the 
whole  are  really  diffused  through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one 
point,  either  from  above  or  from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported ; 
by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is  lifted ;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to 
rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls,  the  general  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling. 
Thus  for  many  purposes,  a  body,  however  large,  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pressed into  or  existing  only  in  the  single  point  called  ita  centre  of  gravity 
or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the 
form ;  but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must 
be  found  by  rules  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  wUi  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend 
by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  there- 
fore, as  wie  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it 
is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must 
have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plummet  is  an 
interesting  example  of  this ;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irre- 
gular masses,  a,  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
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Thus  if  an  irregular  piece  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard,  represented  here  by 
the  figure  ae  b  d,be  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 
Fig.  27.  the  cord  of  a  plummet  a  ^  be  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  plummet,  and  a  chalk  line  left  on  the  board 
where  the  cord  touched  it,  must  pass  over  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by  another  point, 
as  d,  and  'another  chalk  line  dehe  made  in  the  game  man- 
ner, the  place  c,  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
will  indicate  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  board  when  sup- 
ported by  a  cord  attached  there,  mill  hang  evenly  balanced. 
The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  seem 
at  first  to  be  esceptions  to  the  law;  but  when  more  fully 
conHldered,  are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  ed  c,  placed  on  a  slope 
or  inclined  plane  a  b,  will  naturally  descend,  because 
its  centre  of  gravity  ia  thereby  approaching  the  earth  ; 
but  if  there  be  a  heavy  mass  of  lead  c  introduced  at  one 
side,  which  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  denccnd,  the 
rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  motion 
will  be  arrested.  Indeed  if  the  roller  were  placed  on 
the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  d,  the  lead  would 
fall  down  lo  the  position  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  b,  exhibit- 
ing the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  up  hill  by  the  action  of  its 
weight. 
If  a  billiard-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  ones 


SO 


Fig.  29. 


a  b  and  c  d,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  h  and  d  bo  far 
itpart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
en  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
lly  from  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation  near  b.  To  a  careless  observer,  it 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  end  d  and  b ;  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at^, 
were  substituted  for  the  bail,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  e,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  c  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
thetableafi  would  naturally  fail  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  but  strange  to  say,  an  additional 
weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  6 
by  the  cord  b  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  against  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  d.  It  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  d,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 
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6,'  but  in  BO  doing,  after  the  arrangement  now  supposed,  it  must  lift  the 
weight  fi  along  the  path  ef — which  ris^  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  b  tosay,  as  the  eommoncentreof  gravity  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e, )  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  little  man'  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  supporting  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  bis  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
the  Bupport,  making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  nson  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  esplain  why,  from  the  influence  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  flsed,  Others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned, 
without  its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general 
mass  is  then  lifted  in  tne  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  c^usc  cannot  effect 
the  change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base, 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compared  with 
the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  figures  of  which  the  two  particulars  of  iose  and  hvight  are  combined 

Tig.  31. 


in  a  series  of  proportions.  In  the  figures,  the  dot  <;  marks  the  place  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a 
portion  of  a  circle  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (6,  in  fig.  A.) 
as  a  centre,  because  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or 
corner  as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
P,  hanging  from  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
steeper,  consequently,  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  up  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion. — The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre,  or  that  in 
which  it  tends  naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A,  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can  fall 
over,  and  the  resistance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body.     Hence  the  fomness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B,  C,  and  D,  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre 
is  less  st*ep,  because  the  base  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  bodies  are  so  much 
the  less  stable.  B,  may  represent  as  ordinary  house,  C,  a  tall  narrow  house, 
and  D.  a  lofty  chimney. 
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Fig.  E,  ahowB  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  directly 
iver  a,  base  which  is  a  mere  pojnt,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a 
le,  and  the  body  must  fall. 


e  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 


In  F,  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  Tbia 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
'one  direction,  its  sustaining  baae. 

In  G,  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
ported on  a  single  point,  ss  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.     In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level 

In  H,  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  ol 
gravity  describing  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  rating  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pen- 
dulum.   Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum, 

K,  is  a  true  pendiJum,  whose  centre  of  gravity 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  II.,  at  page  60. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  t 
of  by  the  fects  which  are  now  t 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  ofdireclion  falls  much  within  it 
from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  hut  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  esplains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  vans  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is 
placed  on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles 
have  led  to  so  many  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any 
of  these,  a  defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road, 
or  even,  in  a  caso  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral 
bend  often  suffices  to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The 
safety-coaches  of  late  times  are  made  with  the  wheels 
far  apart  to  give  a  broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage 
receptacles  and  seats  for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and 
behind  the  body  of  the  carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top,  as  formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs  ;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned- 


Fig.  33. 
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The  email  lofty  chairs  made  to  raise  childreD  to  the  parents'  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Pi!lar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticka,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
household  furniture,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  fcy  fi<j.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  ntility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet 
or  plumb-line,  which,  wten  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the 
line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot 
proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  bouses  are  bo  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  anothet ;  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of 
cards.  As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  resting  on  firm-spreading  basements^they  are  examples  of  what 
is  truly  ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  per- 
manency of  nature's  own  works,  covering  re^ons  with  mighty  ruins.  What 
magnificent  illustration^  of  strength  and  durability,  dependent  on  propor- 
tions, are  those  ancient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia ! 

There  are  many  remarkable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little ;  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise ;  with  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  asaumes  nearly 
the  air  of  fig.  F,  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds,  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  tow- 
ers, as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  fig.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  retnm.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe,  which  will  eon- 
sequently  always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  face  turned  directly  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Loggan  or 
Laggan  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers 
of  the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass,  loosened  Jn  some  convulsion  of 
Dature,  is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of 
rook  below;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices  to 
move  it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration 
to  their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat,  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  his  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be, 
there  is  only  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it, 
so  low,  as  always,  when  allowed,  to  rMse  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting 
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attitude.  A  child  pushes  the  little  fellow  down  again  and  again,  and  would 
persuade  him  to  be  still,  but  is  surprised  to  see  him  always  up  the  moment 
after,  shaking  about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the  circumstance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place,  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here;  but  we  have  to  CDumerate  the  follow- 
ing phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class ; 
— The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
— The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

— The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or  doors  of  which  the  upper 
hinge  overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the 
shut  position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a  gate 
always  returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as  a  pen- 
pulum  returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc : — the  gate,  in  fact,  is  but  a 
sloping  pendulum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  l^en  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum- 
motion,  in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  illustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
s  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrrow  base,  and 
under  constant  change  of  attitude.  This  faculty  is  acquired  slowly  because 
of  the  difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
months ;  while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  abroad  supporting  base, 
are  able  to  stand  and  even  to  move  about  almost  immediately  after  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  ia  the  space  occupied  by  and  included  be- 
tween the  feet.  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without  taking 
much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  estremities ;— -which, 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  hy 
confining  their  feet  for  life  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  ia 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains,  called  the  Landes,  in  the 
BOuth-west  of  Prance,  of  waUsing  on  stilts.  The  tMndee  afford  tolerable 
pasture  for  aheep ;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furze.  The  natives  meet  the  incon- 
veniences of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their  natural  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  dm  echames. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  off  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
race  of  long-legged  beings,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horse;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  "Whila 
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watebing  their  floclfs,  they  fis  themselves  inconvenient  stations  by  means  of  a 
tliird  staff  which  fupporta  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep  skin 
cloaks  and  caps,  like  thatched  voofe  over  them,  thej  appear  like  little  watoh- 
towers,  or  singular  lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coutitry. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  wkioh  some  persona 
attain  of  walking  and  dancing  od  a  sinzle  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping 
the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  moveable  support 
of  a  galloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand, 
to  balance  him  ;  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws 
little  towards  the  side  required,  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his 
mdicularity. 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater  j  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger ;  and  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Aflkudei  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  cireumatancra,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  part  of  a,man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head ; — the 
leaning  forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back  ;  the  hanging  backwards 
of  one  who  bears  it  between  his  arms; — the  leaning  to  one  side  of  him  who 
is  carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side; — the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
self-satisfaction, — an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropsical  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an 
incongruity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  be  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base  :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  foot 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to  produce 
the  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horizontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon,  that  is, 
before  the  body  be  sufftciently  advanced,  be  falls  back  again. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
out falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
tim  on  the  ground ;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of 
his  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  pro- 
ject forward.  A'  person  little  versed  in  aucK  matters,  might  agree  to  give 
tenguineasfor  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  apurse  of  twenty, 
laid  on  the  ground  before  him  :  be  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
nately over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  tho 
body  advances  iri  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake 
each  other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  aa 
soldiers  do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sichness  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  ascertains 
the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  perpen- 
dicularity, or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with  his  own  posl- 
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tion.  Vertigo  and  sickness  are  the  consequecces  of  depriving  him  of  his 
standards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture,  &a. 
are  coQslantlj  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  ef  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings  j  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a  new  as- 
pect, are  not  so  readily  recognized ;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in 
looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  aenith,  because  then  all 
standards  disappear  :  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  ligh^nd  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with 
a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to 
rest  long  enough  on  any  standard,  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  blind  people,  always  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  aa  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  directed  to  the  fised  shore,  where  visible ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilar- 
ating drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  ezternal  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 
ported over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  or  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them;  and  no  less 
on  the  brows  of  precipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  the  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beauty  of  form,  or  position  \e  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  stable. 

In  architecture,  tow  displeasing  is  a  wal!  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright ; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house  ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisites  for  stability,  viz.,  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forma,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed, 

Beaitlff  of  altitude  and  grare  of  carringe  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  postures  of  opera  dancers  migbt  pass  as  intentional  illustrations  of  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a  narrow 
base,  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  eslension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statute  of  the  god  Mercury 
on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully  balanced 
attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gyracastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop-keeper, 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difference  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
eomea  it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or  inertia,  however,  is  not  neoessariiy  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass ;  for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  ^'S-  84- 

only  one  pound,  6,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the        J>  ^ — >. 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted       ©  — ^TY""  J 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  ^— ^ 

centre  of  the  large  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.  This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.  For  tho  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the 
weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force : — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  h  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centrci  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  ease  of 
aimill-stone,  or  groat  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  milhon  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  theretbre  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  Ijody  moving  evenly  is  also  its  centre  of  action 
or  j^ercnssion ;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  the  whole 
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momentum  of  the  body  acts  there  and  is  destroyed ;  while  if  any  other  part 
than  the  centre  hit,  the  body  loses  only  part  of  its  momentnm,  and  revolves 
rouod  the  obstacle  as  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion,  to  pass  it  on  the  aide  to- 
wards which  the  greater  inertia  happened  to  be. 

In  a  hammer,  or  a  bar  of  iron  used  aa  a  hammer,  or  in  a  pendulum,  the 
motion  is  not  said  to  be  even,  because  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  is 
different,  being  greatest  far  from  the  hand  or  centre  of  motion,  and  the  centre 
of  all  the  motal  inertia  is  nearer  to  the  fast  moving  end  than  to  the  other. 
Its  exact  plaee,  in  many  cases,  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation.  In  a  uni- 
form rod  moving  asa  pendulum,  for  instance,  it  is  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
from  the  lower  end.  In  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
If  a  man  use  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  must  take  care  to  make 
it  strike  the  object  by  Its  centre  iJf  action,  or  his  own  hand  will  receive  a  part 
of  the  shock.  A  very  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will  seriously  strain 
the  wrist.  In  a  common  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  is  at  the 
end,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  there  too,  and  no  precaution  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned is  required. 

If  a  rod  or  small  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied  to 
its  middle,  or  be  floating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given  directly 
across  it  near  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first  instant  to 
have  moved  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  directiori  contrary  to  the  blow,  as  if  the 
rod  had  been  fixed  upon  an  a^a.  The  inertia  of  the  general  mass,  by  re- 
sisting the  motion  becomes  in  effect  a 
Fig.  35.  fixed  axia.     This  fact  is  amusingly 

,  illustrated  by  laying  the  ends  of  a 

'  _^      ---•  t— i'^       '**^S  stick  on  two  wine-glasses,  and 

\7  Y  t\\.f.ii  breaking  the  stick  by  a  amart 

^  ci  downward  blow  of  a  poker  on  its  cen- 

tre. Instead  of  breaking  the  glasses 
also,  as  by  such  a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  the  stick  rise  at  the 
instant  of  the  stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  of  resistance  in  the  frag- 
ments, as  at  a  and  i  ,  and  then  fall  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to  many 
of  our  reasonings  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference  only  to 
their  centre  of  inertia,  under  one  or  other  of  its  namaa. 
"In  a  solid  hody  moving  ahoitt  an  axis,  like  a  wheel  or  leeighing-beain, 
the  different  parts  have  different  velocities,  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from,  the  axis  or  centre."     (Head  the  Analyaia. ) 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the  motion 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing-beam,  with  that  in 
parts  nearer  the  centres.     Suppose  a  dto  be  a 
line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weighing- 
beam,  the  centre  of  motion  in  either  case  being 
at  c;  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path,  «c, 
which  a  point  in  a  describes  when  moving,  is 
longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  line,  h  f, 
which  A  point  at  h  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  h.     This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  ia  in- 
deed merely  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in 
one  circle,  hold  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
parts  and  lines  in  all  circles. 
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"  Bence  forces  with  different  ^ecd  may  still  he  placed  in  continued  connec- 
tion or  opposition  ;  and  th^  will  balance  or  be  equivalent,  if  ike  onebe^ai 
much  more  intense  than  the  other  as  it  is  slower."     (Read  the  Analjeia.) 

This  is  the  important  truth  upoa  which  the  whole  of  mechanics  may  he 
Baid  to  hinge.  It  gives  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powers, 
as  they  have  heen  called, — the  Lever,  Wedge,  Pulley,  &c.,  which  enable  him 
to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  which  he  can  command  I  aim  st 
any  work  which  he  has  to  accomplish  :  and  the  discovery  of  it  and  f  m  ana 
to  apply  it  may  he  said  to  have  subjected  external  nature  to  his  nt  1  H  a 
works  are  of  a  thousand  kinds,  from  the  displacing  of  a  rock  to  th  sp  nn  ng 
of  a  delicate  thread ;  while  the  natural  powers  or  forces  at  his  &  n  man!  a  e 
chiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  fire  and  animal  effort — and  of  which  in  any  p  t  u 
lar  case,  he  may  have  only  one  kind  at  his  service; — still,  being  bl  t  n 
nect  together  his  power  and  resistance  by  solid  media,  of  which  different 
parts  move  with  any  desired  difference  of  velocities,  he  can  employ  any  force 
lor  a  purpose  of  almost  any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  generally 
existing  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  which  we  must  begin  by 
removing,  viz.,  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  applied  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever, 
is  seen  balancing  two  pounds,  as  b,  at  half  tio  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  axis,  or  four  pounds  as  c,  at  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  many  i>ersona  be- 
lieve that  the  lever  itself  gives  or  begets 

a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Fig.  87. 

weights  so  balanced.  But  we  shall  now 
show,  that  levers  and  all  the  other  me- 
chanical powers  (as  from  the  erroneous 

idea  above  mentioned  they  have  heen       ,^    .      ^   — 

called,)  merely  enable  us  to  maie  such      ^  ~      i      |  j^ 

substitutions,  so  that  of  a  small  weight      Ij  \   r-Xi       [_] 

descending  far,  in  place  of  a  greater       *  i   '■-s.'        * 

weight  de^eendins  a  little  way,  or  of  an  [^3^i 

inferior  forceworKin^longjinsteadof a  ^        j 

superior  force   working  for  a  shorter  ''•^' 

time, — and  thus  often  to  accomplish 
ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would 

be  quite  unsuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words  the  simple  machines 
enable  us  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
possess,  so  as  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill-ponds  and 
branching  channels  enable  us  to  aeeumulate  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water;  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  •power  than  a  mill-pond 
increases  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  Caused  through 
a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seems  proportioned  to  an  intense 
force,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than  the  other, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  slender;  as  a  small  stream  of  water  acting 
for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  gush  in  one 
minute.  Twenty  feet  of  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the  circumference 
of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  machinery,  equivalent  to 
ten  feet  of  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer  the  centre.  And  one 
horse  in  drawing  through  six  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  horses  in  drawing 
through  six  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam-engine,  in  raising  one  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  &a.,  may  all  be  made  to  do  the  same  work. 
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To  illustrate  this  subject  farther;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighing-beam  xy, 
with  a  weight  of  one  pound  hinging  at  the  end  x  ;  then  if  a  spring  issuing 
from  the  fised  box  at  E,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  pusn 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beamy,  it  will  just  balance  the  weight;  and  if  it  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than 
Fig.  38.  the  weigbt,  it  will  push  the  end  of 

the  beam  y  down  to  B,  and  will  raise 
the  weight  to  P.  If,  instead  of  the 
single  spring  of  one  pound  atthe  end 
of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 
applied  at  half  way  from  the  centre 
to  the  end  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where 
""  there  is  just  half  the  extent  of  mo- 

tion, or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly 
the  same  effect  will  follow.  Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
ia  seen  here  doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 
of  double  strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  power  by  using  the  single  spring  and  longer  lever ;  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 
one  inch,  white  the  single  spring  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches ;  in  both 
cases,  therefore,  exactly  two  inches  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last, experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 
used  instead  of  tbe  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result — one  pound  or 
pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 
at  the  middle  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  single  quantity  fell  two 
inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 
replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 
same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  inch, 
and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch, 
and  then  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  matter  may  be  considered 
as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall 
ten  inches,  just  as  much  of  the  supposed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn 
out  or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch,  And  so  where  a  weight 
of  one  pound  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds, 
there  is  no  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead 
of  one  yard  of  double  rope ;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 
intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  huudreJ  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lover,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two- 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  of  his  greater  force ;  and  if  the 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram,  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mechanical  powers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  four 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  cA, 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weights  subsequently  attached  to  them  ;)  then  one  pound  ftt  the  end  B, 
would  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 
tional weight  would  preponderate.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  arc  B  6  to  have 
been  fised  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projections  or  shelve 
here   shown   on   which  halls  of  one 

pound  might  rest;  then  if  one  of  the  fig'  S9. 

four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll 
upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just 
balance  A,  and,  with  one  grain  more, 
would  descend  to  the  plane  e,  one  inch 
below ;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound 
would  occupy  the  second  shelf,  and 
would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be 
followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  /"*' 

a  fourth ;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

fallen  from  d  to  e,  they  would  just  have  lifted  the  four  pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
hei^  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
far  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds 
through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No  mechanical 
power  or  machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  ease. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  qaantiii/  of  motwn  in  a  body  is 
measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so  the 
quantity  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  ia  measured  by  the  inteniity  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  ^ace  through  which  it  moves.  A  clear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lengths  and  the  intensities — 
for  instance,  to  speat  of  ton  feet  of  one-pouad  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
ten-pound  force,  &c. 

A  horse  pulling  with  the  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour ;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface ;  a  particular  mill-stream 
may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minute  : — now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
length  and  intensity/  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  forces,  accorliing  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  ia  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
the  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force ;  as  when  a 
ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turned  it.  Horses  drawing  boats^ 
or  carriages  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  effort 
to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  although  efual  guantttie^  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum, 
to  produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  tf  the  machinery, 
much  of  it  is  wasted  in  pressure  against  the  fised  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity — for  perpetual  motion,  and  new  mechanical  engines  of  power,  &c., 
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would  have  been  checked  at  once,  had  the  great  truth  been  generally  under- 
stood, that  no  form  or  combination  of  machinery  everdid  or  ever  can  increase, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  quantity  of  power  applied.  Ignorance  of  this  is 
the  hinge  on  which  most  of  the  dreams  of  mechanical  projectors  have  turned. 
No  year  passes,  even  now,  in  which  many  patents  a,re  not  taken  out  for  such 
supposed  diaooveries ;  and  the  deluded  individuals,  after  selling  perhaps  even 
their  household  necessaries  to  obtain  the  means  of  securing  the  expected 
advantages,  often  sink  into  despair,  when  their  attempts,  instead  of  bringing 
riches  and  happiness  to  their  families,  end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  The 
frequency,  and  eagerness,  and  obstinacy,  with  which  even  talented  individuals, 
owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  philosophy,  have 
engaged  in  such  undertakings,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 
Examples  of  such  schemes  will  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  work, 
where  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  points  under  consideration. 

"  Leoer,  wheel  and  axle,  (fee."     (Read  the  Analysis,  at  page  84.) 

These  are  the  simplest  of  the  contrivances  which  the  circumstances  of 
solidity  in  masses  has  enabled  man  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
or  opposing  forces  and  resistances  of  different  intensities.  We  proceed  to 
describe  them,  and  to  explain  some  of  their  useful  applications. 

"  Lever." 

A  beam  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  end  of  a  prop  or  axis,  which 
becomes  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever ;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  probably, 
because  such  a  contrivance  was  first  employed  for  lifting  weights. 

This  figure  represents  a  lever  employed  to  move  a  block  of  stone ;  a,  is 
the  end  to  which  th.&  potmr  ox  force  is  applied,^  is  the  prop  or  fahrum,  and 
the  mass  b,  ia  the  weight  or  resittance.     According  to  the  rule  already  given 
and  explained  at  page  96,  the  power  may  be 
*''S-  ^9-  as  much  less  intense  than  the  resistance  as 

,,  a,     it  is  farther  from  the  fulcrum,  or  moving 

through  a  greater  space.  A  man  at  a,  there- 
fore, twice  as  far  from  the  prop  as  the  «entre 
of  gravity  of  the  stone  h,  will  be  able  to  lift 
a  stone  twice  as  heavy  as  himself;  but  he 
will  lift  it  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inches 
that  he  descends  :  and  two  men  would  be  required,  acting  at  half  the  dis- 
tance, to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  difference,  aa  to  intensity,  of  forces  which  may  be 
made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  except  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  material  of  which  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Archimedes  said,  "  Give  me 
a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my  own  weight  I 
will  lift  the  world."  But  he  would  have  required  to  move  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  by 
a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume,  this  feat 
of  Archimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  performed  by  every  man  who  leaps 
from  the  ground ;  he  kicks  the  world  away  from  him  when  he  rises,  and 
attracts  it  again  when  he  falls  back. 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  the  iever  itself,  and  the  fact  of  its  bending  more  or 
less;  but  in  expounding  the  theory  of  the  lever,  it  is  usual  to  consider,  first. 
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wliat  would  be  the  result  if»the  lever  were  a  rod  ■without  weight  and  without 
flexibihtj. 

The  rule  for  the  lever,  that  the  opposing  forces,  to  balance  each  other,  must 
be  more  or  less  intense,  exactly  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
centre,  holds  in  all  cases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sid^  of  the  prop 
or  both  on  the,  same  side,  and  whether  tbe  force  nearest  to  the  prop  have  the 
of&ce  of  power  or  of  resistance;  it  holds,  also,  whether  the  lever  be  straight 
or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

The  hand^ike,  represented  in  page  98,  is  &  lever  moving  a  block  of  stone. 
The  same  form,  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed  into  claws,  is 
called  crow- 6ar.  Both  kinds  are  used  by  gunners,  in  working  cannon  during 
battle  :  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  masses 
through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of  the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the 
warehouse-man,  &e.  A  short  crow-bar  is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers, 
for  wrenching  open  locks  or  bolts,  tearing  off  hinges,  &o. 

The  common  claw-hammer,  for  drawing  nails,  is  another  example.  A 
boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  yet,  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer,  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly  sus- 
pended,— because  his  hand  moves  through,  perhaps,  eight  inches,  to  make 
the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided 
it  produces  the  required  difference  of  velocity  between  power  and  resistance. 
The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the  fulcrum. 

A  ■pincers  01  forceps  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge  is  the 
common  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail 'with  steel  forceps  or  nippers, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool  :  1,  the  nail  is 
seized  by  the  teeth  of  steel  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers  ;  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  the  force  of  the  whole 
hand  conveyed  through  the  handles  of  the  nippers  :  3,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  effective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles  :  and  4, 
by  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a 
fulcrum  it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  a.  lever  or  claw-hammer  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Commim  mssors  are  also  double  levers,  and  those  stronger  shears  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
cut  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  Gomaion  Jire-poker  is  a  lever.  It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as  its 
prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance, 

Tbe  mast  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  long 
lever,  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of 
the  vessel  as  the  fulcrum,  and  lifting  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as  the 
resistance.  For  this  reason  lofty  sails  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over  greatly, 
and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swiftly,  boats  are  used 
80  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning  tendency 
of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank  to  wind- 
ward, on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  sit  as  a 
balance. 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  i? 
more  iateresting  than  the  weighing-beam  ;  whether  with  equal  arms,  form- 
ing the  common  scale-heam  ;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  sled-yard. 
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We  have  seen  why  quantities  of  matter  attatJied  at  equal  distances  from 
the  prop,  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.     A  lever,  there- 
fore, which  enables  us  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  becomes  a  weigbing-beam.     Of  this 
the  annexed  figure  shows  a  common  form. 
^e-  ^1'  Th»  axis  or  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below, 

wedge-like,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 
and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 
determined  ;  in  a  delicate  balance  for  philo- 
sophical purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 
as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 
surface  of  support,  so  as  to  turn  with  the 
weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales 
also  of  a  weighing-beam  are  snspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  abeam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 
balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An,  excess  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandise  is  attached,  where 
the  arm  should  be  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 
ounce  in  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced  ;  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 
short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A  beam  intended  for 
delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  xery  nearthe  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns;  for  if  otherwise,  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low : 
in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 
itself ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 
be  less  free  to  move.  The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little 
below  the  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufScient 
readiness  from  any  state  of  inclination,'  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest.^ 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 
ing-beam which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion,  viz.,  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weights  into  the  same  scale,  nntil 
aperfect  balance  is  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equivalent 
or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  otJier  the  arms  of  the 
balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may  thus 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any  sub- 
stance to  its  extremity  and  6hserving  minutely  how  far  such  substance 
bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  mooh. 

The  sted-j/ard  is  a  lover  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight  as  h,  on  the 

long   arm,  will  balance  as  much    more 

Fig.  42.  weight  as  a  on  the  short  ai'm,  as  the  for- 

f%  mer  is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcrum 

V  J.     2      ?      ->    .4    ff     than  the  latter.     Thus,'  if  the  hook  at  the 

rgy— ^   I       I      J — ^^ — ^ — '     short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 

fl  O  b  support,  c,  a  pound  weight  b,  on  the  long 

§a[  arm  at   four   inches,  wiU    balance   four 

PMjj.  pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.     This  sup- 

L,    J  poses,  however,  that  the  steel-yard  when 

bare,  hangs  horizontally,  from  having  a 

greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalance  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  which  the  shifting  weight  hangs.     When  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
oorreaponding  allowance  has  to  he  made. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  bo  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  to  which  they  have 
reduced  all  their  common  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel- yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  six  inches  long,  with 
a  silk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  &  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale  attached  to  the 
short  one. 

The  following  are  eiamples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  the 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  ia  a  lever,  in  using  which  a  man  bears  as  much 
le^  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  tha.n  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a  pole, 
they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other,  hdRo  whom 
it  is  nearest  bears  proportion  ably  more  of  its  weight.  F  g  13. 

A  load  at  c  is  equally  borne  hy  a  porter  at  a  and     - 
by  one  at  h  ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a  and  only  one-quarter  ■ 

to  him  at  6.  _  I 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  is  usuaUy  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  must  tbus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  on 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its 
middle,  but  half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  from  the  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of 
fulcrum  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  bare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  expliuna  why  a  finger  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  juomentum  of  the 
door  acta  by  a  comparatively  lone  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a  door, — or  of 
the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibit  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  tree,  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the  power. 
In  this  kind,  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  hinges, 
moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 
with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs,  the  ends  move  much  further 
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than  hia  fiogers,  and  therefore  with  less  strength.     No  one  fears  a  pinch 
with  the  ends  of  the  fire-tongs. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  instance  of  this  modification  of  lever 
are  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  object  in  these  was  to  give  to  the  extremi- 
ties great  range  and  freedom  of  motion,  without  clumsiness  of  form ;  and  it 
has  been  attained  most  perfectly  bj  the  tendons  or  ropes  which  move  them, 
being  attached  near  to  the  joints,  which  are  the  pivots  or  fulcra  of  the  bone 

In  the  human  arm,  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 
shoulder,  by  contracting  its  fibres  less  than  aa  inch,  raises  the  elbow  twenty 
inches,  and  of  course,  if  it  overcome  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  at  the  elbow,  it 
must  itself  be  acting  with  a  force  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense,  or  of  one 
thousand  pounds. — -What  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle,  then,  is  displayed 
by  a  man  who  lifts  another  at  the  end  of  his  estended  arm ;  yet  this  feat  is 
frequently  accomplished,  and  even  on  both  sides  of  the  person  at  once. 

How  powerful  again  must  be  the  wing-musclea  of  birds,  which,  by  this 
kind  of  action,  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  many  tours  together.  The 
great  ftlbatros,  with  wings  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 
stormy  solitudes  of  the  Southern  Ofcean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  days, 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

A  little  contraction  of  the  glutei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  human 
step  a  length  of  four  feet. 

While  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increated  power, 
instead  of,  as  they  do,  merely  accommof/atinff  forces  to  purposes,  this  last 
kind  of  lever,  where  a  great  force  acting  through  a  short  distance  is  made  to 
gain  great  extent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  by  many  as  a 
most  unprofitable,  contrivance  and  was  called  the  hnng  lever. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  veloci- 
ties aaoertMns  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance,  where  a 
combination  of  levers  is  used,  as  where  there  is  only  one.  If  a  lever  which 
makes  one  balance  four,  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever  which  does  the 
same,  one  pound  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance  sixteen  pounds  at 
the  short  arm  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  aixty-four  at  the  short  arm 
of  a  third  such,  &c. 

The  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the  farther 
it  is  from  the  pivot,  supposes  always  that  the  force  acts  at  right  angles,  or 
directly  across  the  lever;  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  effect,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  resolation  o/forces, 
at  pago  57.  For  instance,  one  pound  at  b  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  b  da,  because  its  weight  does  not  act 
Fig.  44.  directly  across  6  rf,  has  influence  only  as  if  it  were 

acting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  horizontal 

^      arm  df;  and  the  two-pound  weight  at  a  acts  only 

^-^^  as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  ate,-  now  e  being 

^"^•-S  only  half  as  fin  from  the  centre  as^,  two  pounds 
at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here  shown, 
would  just  balance  the  one  pound  at  b.  In  every 
case,  the  exact  influence  of  weights  is  known  by 
referring  them  to  places  directly  above  or  below 
them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever  ef.  What 
is  called  a  bent-lever  balance,  is  made  on  the  principle  here  explained.  It  has 
on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other  side  a  scale  attached  at 
b  ;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale  is  indicated  by  the  position 
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then  assumed  by  the  lever,  marked  by  the  point  at  which  it  cats  an  arc  of 
divisions  placed  behind  it.  In  any  common  weigh-beam,  the  point  of  sus- 
pension of  the  scales  being  a  little  below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam, 
there  is  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the  bent-leyer  balance,  and  enough  to 
require  notice  in  very  nice  experimenta. 

"  The  Whed  and  Axle" 

is  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  simple  machines.    The  letter  d  here  marks 


e  that  in  turning  together 
Fig.  45. 


a  wheel,  and  e  an  angle  affixed  to  it;  : 

wheel  wonld  take  up  or  throw  off  as  much 

more  rope  thwi  the  asle,  as  its  circumference 

or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of  the  avle. 

If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to  one,  one 

pound  at  b  hanging  from  the  circumference  of 

the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds  at  a, 

hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  asle. 

The  proportions  are  equally  indicated,  and  are 

usually  expressed  by  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  the  asle. 

This  figure  represents  the  same  object  as  the 

last,  viewed  endways.     It  esplains  why  the 

wheel  with  ita  asle  has  been  called  a  perpetnal 

lever ;  for  the  two  weights  hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on 

the  asle  at  b,  are  always  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a 

horizontal  lever  ataob,  of  which  the  arms  are  respectively  Fig-  16. 

the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle  turning  on  the 
centre  c  as  the  prop ;  and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only 
lift  through  a  small  space,  it  is  evident  that  this  construc- 
tion will  lift  as  long  as  there  is  rope  to  be  wound  up, 

A  common  crane  for  raising  weights  consists  of  an  axle 
to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight, 
and  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 
power  is  applied.  The  power  may  be  animal  effort  exerted 
on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 
or  beast  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel 
moves  the  cylinder  of  his  cage. 

The  capstan  used  on  boaid  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  < 
spindle  b,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the 
cable  or  rope  ale;  and  it  is  moved  by 
the  men  pushing  at  the  capstan-bars  d,  e, 
/,  &c.,  which  for  the  time  are  stuck  into 
holes  made  for  them  ia  the  broader  part 
or  drum,  usually  appearing  above  the 
deck  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.     Those 
bars  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes  of 
a  large  wheel,  and  the  effect  producedby 
a  man  working  at  one  of  them  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  distance  from  the  centre.    The  capstan  is  chiefly  used  on  board 
ships  for  lifting  the  anchor,  and  for  doing  any  other  very  heavy  work ;  but  it 
is  also  applied  for  certain  purposes  on  shore. 

The  common  winch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  and  axle  at  the 
letter  c,)  with  which  a  grindstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane  worked,  or  a  watch 


Fig.  47. 
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tioQ  of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axlo  n 
Fig.  48. 


T- 


wound  up,  IB  reaJIy  in  principle  a  wheel :  for  the  hand  of  the  worker 
describes  a  circle,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result  whether  an  entire 
wheel  be  turning  with  the  hand  or  only  a  single  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

That  part  of  a  eomraon  watch  called  the  Jvsee  is  as  beautiful  an  illustra- 
j         c.i,  --i-  _c.i. .  _i. .  1    .1      1      ^^  under  consideration,  as  it  is 

a  nsefol  and  ingenious  contri- 
vance. The  spring  of  a  watch, 
immediately  after  winding  up, 
e  strained,  ia  acting 
I  powerfully  than  after- 
wards when  slacker,  and  if 
there  were  no  moans  of  equal- 
izing its  action,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  wished-for  uniform- 
ity In  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece. The  fusee  is  this  means.  It  may  he  considered  as  a  barrel  or  spindle, 
gradually  diminishing  from  its  large  end  6,  to  its  small  end  a,  with  the 
surfacecut  into  d  spiral  gro¥e  to  receive  the  chain,  by  pulling  at  which  the 
spring  in  the  bos  c  moves  the  watch.  Now  when  the  watch  has  been  wound 
np,  by  a  key  applied  on  the  asis  of  the  fusee,  the  fusee  is  covered  with  the 
chain  up  to  the  small  end  a,  and  the  newly  bent  and  strong  spring  begins 
to  pull  by  this  small  end  or  short  lever;  and  afterwards,  exactly  as  the 
spring  becomes  relaxed  and  weaker,  it  is  pulling  at  a  larger  and  larger  part 
of  the  fusee-barrel,  and  so  keeps  up  an  equal  effect  on  the  general  move- 

_  A  large  fusee  in  place  of  a  common  cylindrical  asle,  is  often  used  with  a 
winch,  for  drawing  water  by  bucket  or  rope  from  very  deep  wells.  When 
the  bucket  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  laborer  has  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  the  long  rope,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  he 
ddea  so  more  easily  by  beginning  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  small  axle,  that  is 
to  .lay,  on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee ;  and  in  jjroportion  as  the  length  of  rope 
diminishes,  he  lifts  by  a  larger  axle. 

By  the  double  asle  a  b,  very  unequal  intensities  of  force  maybe  balanced. 
We  see  that  in  turning  it,  a  rope  unwinding 
^'g-  *^-  from  the  small  end  a  is  taken  up  by  the  large 

d  h,  turn  for  turn,  and  that  the  rope  below 
must  be  shortened  at  each  turn  by  the  differ- 
iuce  between  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
(  and  6.  If  the  weight  rise  half  an  inch 
only,  while  the  handle  of  the  winch  describes 
a  circle  of  fifty  inches,  one  pound  force  at  the 
winch  would  balance  one  hundred  pounds 

By  means  of  a  wheel,  which  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  its  asle,  forces  of  very  differ- 
ent intensities  may  he  balanced,,  but  the  machine  becomes  of  inconvenient 
proportions.  It  is  found  preferable,  therefore,  when  such  an  end  is  desired, 
to  use  a  combination  of  wheels  of  moderate  size.  In  the  adjoining  figure, 
three  wheels  are  seen  thus  connected.  Teeth  on  the  axle  d,  of  the  first 
wheel  c,  acting  on  sis  times  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  circumference  of 
the  second  wheel  y,  turn  it  only  once  for  every  six  times  that  c  turns;  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  second  wheel,  by  turning  six  times,  turns  the 
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third  wlieel  h  once  ;  tbe  first  wheel,  there- 
fore, tuFDS  thirty -sis  times  for  one  turn  of 
tbe  last ;  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
c,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  axle  /,  which 
has  the  resistance,  three  times  thirty-sis, 
or  one  hundred  and  eight,  is  the  difference  -.  ; 
of  velocity,  and  therefore  of  intensity,  he-  \.  ■ 
tween  weights  or  forces  that  will  balance  ^' 

here. — An  asle  with  teeth  upon  it,  as  d 
or  e,  is  called  &  pinion. 

On  the  principle  of  combined  wheels, 
cranes  are  made,  by  which  one  man  can 
lift  many  tens.  It  is  even  possible  to 
make  an  engine,  by  means  of  which  a  little  windmill,  of  9  few  inches  in 
diameter,  should  tear  ap  the  strongest  oak  hy  the  roote ;  but  of  course  it 
would  require  a  very  long  time  for  its  work. 

The  most  fiimiliar  instances  of  wheel-work  are  in  our  clocks  and  watches. 
One  turn  of  the  asle  on  which  the  watch-key  is  fixed,  is  rendered  equiva- 
lent, by  the  train  of  wheels,  to  abont  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the 
balance-wheel;  and  thus  the  exertion  during  a  few  seconds,  of  the  hand 
which  winds  up,  gives  motion  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  wheels,  time-pieces  are  made  which  go  for  a  year ;  if  the 
material  would  last,  they  might  easily  be  made  to  go  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years. 

Wheels  may  be  connected  by  bands  as  ^'S-  ^^■ 

well  as  by  teeth.  This  is  seen  in  the  com- 
mon spinning-wheel,  turning-iathes,  grind- 
stones, &o.  &<3.     A  spinning-wheel,  as  a  c, 

of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  turns  by     |  |  (^ 

its  band  a  pirn  or  spindle  of  half  an  inch,  6, 
sixty  times  for  ejgry  turn  of  itself. 


The  Inclined  Plane" 

shall  describe,  of  balancing,  by  solid  n 
Fig.  52. 


is  the  third  means  which 
forces  of  different  intensities.  A  force  push- 
ing a  weight  from  c  to  d,  only  raises  it 
through  the  perpendicular  height  e  d,  by 
acting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
e  d;  and  if  the  plane  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  high,  one  pound  at  b  acting  over  the 
pulley  d  would  balance  two  pounds  at  a,  or 
anywhere  on  the  plane :  and  so  of  all  other 
quantities  and  proportions,  as  already  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  "  Resolution  of  forces,"  at  page  8 

A  horse  drawing  on  a  road  where  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty, 
is  really  lifting  one-twentieth  of  the  load,  as  well  as  overcoming  the  friction 
and  other  resistances  of  the  carriage.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  roads 
as  level  as  possible  ;  and  hence  our  forefathers  often  erred  in  carrying  their 
roads  directly  over  hills,  for  the  sake  of  straightness  considered  vertically, 
where  by  going  round  the  bases  of  the  bills  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
greater  distance,  and  would  have  avoided  all  rising  and  falling.    Hence,  also, 
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a.  road  up  a  very  steep  hill  must  be  made  to  wind  or  aig-aag  all  the  way ;  for 
to  reach  a  given  height,  the  ease  of  the  pull  to  the  horses  is  greater  exactly 
as  the  road  is  made  longer.  This  rule  of  road-making  is  exhibited  remark- 
ably in  various  parta  of  the  world,  where  hills  with  almost  perpendicular 
faces  have  very-safe  and  commodious  roads  upon  them,  leading  to  forts  or 
residences  near  their  summits.  An  intelligent  driver,  in  asMnding  a  steep 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  broad  road,  winds  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  aU 
the  way  to  save  his  horses  a  little. 

The  railways  of  modern  times  offer  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subject. 
They  are  made  generally  quite  level,  so  that  the  drawing  horse  or  steam- 
engine  has  only  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  carriage;  or  where  heavy 
loads  are  passing  only  in  one  direction",  as  from  mines,  they  are  made  to  slope 
a  very  little,  leaving  to  the  borso  or  other  power  only  the  office  of  regulating 
the  movement. 

A  hogshead  pf  merchandize,  which  twenty  men  could  not  lift  directly,  is 
often  seen  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  by  one  or  two  men,  who  have  the 
assistance  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  some  canals,  or  rather  particular  situa- 
tions on  canals,  the  loaded  boats  are  drawn  up  by  machinery  or  inclined 
planes,  instead  of  being  raised  by  water  in  locks,  as  is  the  usual  mode. 

It  is  supposed  that  the' ancients  (the  Egyptians  particularly)  must  have 
used  the  inclined  plane,  to  assist  in  elevating  and  placing  those  immense 
masses  of  stone,  which  still  remain  from  their  times,  specimens  of  their 
gigantic  architecture. 

Our  common  stairs  are  inclined  planes  in  principle  ;  but  being  so  steep, 
are  cut  into  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  called  steps,  that  they 
may  afford  a  firm  footing. 

We  may  here  recall,  that  a  body  falling  freely,  in  obedience  to  gravity, 
descends  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  and  that  if  made  to  descend 
on  an  inclined  plane,  it  moves  just  as  much  less  quickly  (besides-  the  losa 
from  the  friction  and  the  turning  produced)  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is 
great-er  than  the  height.  On  a  plane  sloping  one  foot  in  sixteen  of  its  length, 
a  body  would  descend  only  one  foot  in  the  first  second. 

The  descent  of  a  pendulum  in  its  are  is  investigated  ^thematieally  by 
the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane.  And  the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  itself 
are  mathematically  explained  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  of  forces, 
explained  at  p.  57. 

"  The  Wedge" 
is  merely  an  inclined  plane  forced  in  between  resistances  to  separate  or  over- 
come them,  instead  of,  as  in  thq  last  case,  being  stationary  while  the  resistance 
is  moved  along  its  surface.     The  same  rule  as  to  mechanical 
Fig.  53.  advantage  has  been  applied  to  the  wedge  as  to  other  simple 

,        machines  ;  the  force  acting  on  a  wedge  being  considered  as 
—      -  moving  through  its  length  c  d,  while  the  resistance  yields  to 

the  extent  of  its  breadth  a  h.  But  this  rule  is  far  from  ex- 
plaining the  extraordinary  power  of  a  wedge.  During  the 
tremor  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  driving-hammer,  the 
wedge  insinuates  itself,  and  advances  much  more  quickly 
than  the  above  rule  anticipates. 

The  wedge  is  used  for  many  purposes;  as  for  splitting 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood:  for  squeezing  strongly,  as  in  the 
oil-press ;  for  lifting  great  weights,  as  when  a  ship  of  war,  in 
dock  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the  keel,  &c. 
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An  en^eer  in  London,  who  had  built  a  very  lofty  and  heavy  chimney, 
oommoD  to  all  his  steam-engines  and  furnaces,  found  after  a  time  that, 
owing  to  a  defect  in  tbe  foundatioD,  it  was  beginning  to  incline.  However, 
by  driving  wedges  under  one  side  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to 
perfect  perpendicularity. 

Nails,  awls,  needles,  &e.,  are  examples  of  the  wedge;  as  are  also  all  our 
cutting  instruments,  knives,  raaors,  the  axe,  &c.  These  latter  are  often 
used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  saw — which  is  a  series  of  small  wedges — 
by  pulling  them  lengthwise  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  pressed  directly 
forward  against  the  object.  They  themselves,  indeed,  when  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  but  finer  saws.  It  appears  that  the  vibration  of 
the  particles  produced  by  the  drawing  of  a  saw,  enables  its  edge  to  insinuate 
itself  more  easily.  The  sharpest  razor  may  be  pressed  directly  against  the 
hand  with  considerable  force,  and  will  not  enter,  but  if  then  drawn  along 
ever  so  little,  it  starts  into  the  flesh. 

"  The  Screw" 
is  another  of  the  simple  machines.     It  may  be  called  a  winding  wedge,  for 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  a  straight  wedge  that  pjg  ^^ 

a  road  winding  up  a  hili  or  tower  has  to  a  straight'  ^ 

road  of  the  same  length  and  acclivity. 

A  screw  may  be  described  as  a  spindle  a  d,  with 
a  thread  wound  spirally  round  it, — turning  or  work- 
ing in  a  nut  c,  which  has  a  corresponding  spiral  fur- 
row fitted  to  receive  the  thread.     The  nut  is  some- 
times called  the  female  screw.      Every  turn  of  the 
screw  carries  it  forward  in  a  fixed  nut,  or  draws  a 
moveable  nut  along  upon  it,  by  exactly  the  distance 
between  two  turns  of  its  thread :  this  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  space  passed  through  by  the  resistance,  [ 
while  the  force  moves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  screw,  as  at/,  in  the  figure 
parity  between  these  lengths'  or  spaces  is  often  as  a  hundred  or  m 
hence  the  prodigious  effects  which  a  screw  enables  a  small  force  to  produce. 

Screws  are  much  used  in  presses  of  all  binds :  as  in  those  for  squeezing 
oil  and  juices  from  such  vegetable  bodies  as  linseed,  rapeseed,  almonds, 
apples,  grapes,  sugar-cane,  &e. :  they  are  used  also — in  the  cotton  press, 
which  reduces  a  groat  spongy  bale,  of  which  a  few,  comparatively,  would 
fill  a  ship,  to  a  compact  paekage,  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water;— also,  in 
the  common  printing-press,  which  has  to  force  ^he  paper  strongly  against  the 
types  : — a  screw  is  the  great  agent  in  our  coining  machineir, — and  in  letter- 
copying  machines  : — it  is  a  screw  which  draws  together  the  iron  jaws  of  a 
smith's  vice,  &c.  The  screw,  although  producing  so  much  friction  as  to  con- 
sume a  considerable  part  of  the  force  used  in  working  it,  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  contrivance. 

As  a  screw  can  easily  be  made  with  a  hundred  turns  of  its  thread  in  the 
space  of  an  inch,  at  perfectly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  it  enables  the 
mathematical  instrument  msier  to  mark  divisions  on  his  work,  withaminute- 
ness  and  accuracy  quite  extraordinary.  If  we  suppose  such  a  screw  to  be 
pulling  forward  a  plate  of  metal,  or  pulling  round  the  edge  of  a  circle,  over 
which  a  sharp-pointed  steel  marker  can  be  let  down  perpendicularly,  always 
in  the  same  place,'the  marker,  if  let  down  once  for  every  turn  of  the  screw, 
will  make  just  as  many  lines  on  the  plate  as  the  screw  makes  turns;  but  if 
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made  to  mark  at  every  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  of  a  turn  of  the  screw, 
which  it  will  do  with  equal  accuracy,  it  may  draw  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tinct lines  in  one  inch. 

The  instruments  called  micrometers,  by  which  the  sizes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  of  microscopic  objects,  are  ascertained,  are  worked  by  fine 
screws. 

A  perpetual  screw  is  the  name  given  where  a  screw  acts  on  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
-  A  common  cork-screw  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  without  the  spindle,  and 
is  used,  not  to  connect  opposing  forces,  but  merely  to  enter  and  fis  itself  in 
"  e  cork     C()mplicated  cork-screws  are  now  made,  which  draw  the  gork  by 
i  screw,  or  of  a  toothed  rod  or  rack  and  pinion. 
"  The  Pulley 
%ph  machine,  by  which  forces  of  different  intensities  may  be 
balanced.     A  simple  pulley  consists  of  a  wheel  as 
'^-  a  i,  which  rests  with  its  grooved   circumference 

on  the  bend  of  a  rope,  cah  d,  and  to  the  axis  of 
which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached,  as 
ate. 

In  sueh  a  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the 
weight  (let  it  be  supposed  ten  pounds)  is  equally 
supported  by  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  that  a  man 
holding  up  one  end,  only  bears  half  of  the  weight, 
or  five  pounds ;  but  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot, 
he  must  draw  up  two  feet  of  rope ;  therefore, 
with  the  pulley,  he  is  as  if  lifting  five  pounds  two 
feet,  where,  without  the  pulley,  he  would  have  to 
lift  ten  pounds  one  foot. 

Many  wheels  may  be  combined  together,  and 
in  miny  ways  to  form  compound  pulleys.  Where- 
ever  there  is  but  one  rope  running  through  the  whole,  as  shown  here,  the 
relation  of  power  and  resistance  is  known  by  the  number  of  folds  of  the 
rope  which  support  the  weight  Here  there  are  four  supporting  folds,  and 
a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  balance  a  resistance  of  four  hundred.* 
As  persons  using  pulleys  generally  find  it  more  convenient 
to  stand  upon  the  ground  than  to  go  up  and  apply  their 
force  directly  to  one  of  the  supporting  ropes,  the  last  of 
these  IS  commonly  made  to  pass  over  a  wheel  above,  and 
to  come  down  apart  from  the  others,  as  shown  here.  This 
portion  not  being  directly  connected  with  the  weight,  adds 
convenience  to  the  pulley,  but  is  not  to  be  counted  with 
the  others,  in  estimating  the  relation  of  the  power  and 


In  fixed  pulleys,  like  those  shown  at  a  and  c,  p.  109, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage,  for  the  weight  just  moves 
as  fast  as  the  power ;  yet  such  pulleys  are  of  great  use  in 
changing  the  direction  of  forces.  A  sailor  without  mov- 
ing from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  by  means  of  such  a  pulley, 
may  hoist  the  sail  or  the  signal-flag  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mast.  And  in  the  building  of  lofty  edifices,  where 
heavy  loads  of    material  are  to    be   sent  up  every  few 
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minutes,  a  horse,  trotting  away  with  tho  end  of  the  rnpe  from  d,  in  a  levet 
courtyard,  causes  the  charged  basket  b  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
building  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  the  power  of  climbing,  at  the  same  rate, 
the  perpendicular  wdl,  j.-     g- 

Tbere   is  a  case,  however  in  which  a  fixed 
puUoy  may  seem  a  balancer  of  different  intensi-     ^      ^    \ 
ties  of  force ;  viz.,  where  one  end  of  a  rope  is  A  K 

attached  to  a  man's  body,  and  the  other  is  carried  k^U** 

over  a  pulley  above,  and  brought  down  again  to  \        \ 

his  hands  J — for  safety  this  end  also  sbould  be  ;        j 

attached  to  his  body.      By  using  the  hands  then        ci*      ; 

to  pnll  with  force  equal  to  half  his  weight,  he        I J     i 

supports  himseif,  and  may  easily  raise  himself  to  ; 

the  pulley.     A  man,  by  a  pulley  thus  employed,  Y^'f^ 

may  let  himself  down  into  a  deep  well,  or  from  ^/^ ---,_ 

the  brow  of  a  cliff,  with  assurance  of  being  able  '■ 

easily  to  return,  although  no  one  be  near  to  help 
him  J  and  cases  have  often  occurred  where,  hy 

such  means,  a  fellow-creature's  life  might  have  been  saved,  or  other  im- 
portant objects  attained.  How  easily,  for  instance,  might  persons  either 
reach  or  escape  from  the  elevated  windows  of  a  house  on  fire,  by  such  a 
pulley,  which  might  readily  be  found  and  used  where  ladders  could  not  be 
obtained !  This  kind  of  pulley  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  taking  a 
bath  from  a  ship's  stem  windows,  &o. 

The  chief  use  of  the  pulley  is  on  ship-board.  It  is  there  called  a  block, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  block  is  only  the  wooden  mass  which  sur- 
rounds the  wheel  or  wheels  of  the  pulley.  It  aids  so  powerfully  in  over- 
coming the  heavy  strains  of  placing  the  anchor,  hoisting  the  masts  and  sails, 
&c.,  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  smaller  number  of  sailors  are  rendered  equal  to 
the  duties  of  the  ship.  Pulleys  are  also  used  on  shore,  instead  of  cranes 
and  capstans,  for  Jiftitig  weights,  and  overcoming  other  resistances. 

Surgeons,  in  former  days,  when  they  trusted  rather  to  force  than  to  the 
address  which  better  information  gives,  used  pulleys  much  to  help  in  tho 
reductions  of  lusations, — but  often  hurtfully,  from  not  understanding  the 
force  of  the  pulley.  A  good  surgeon  now  rarely  needs  a  pulley,  and  he  who 
should  ignorantly  stretch  his  patient  on  the  rack,  would  be  well  requited  by 
similar  treatment. 

The  cranks  of  bell-wires,  seen  in  the  corners  of  our  rooms,  are  bent  levers 
nearly  equivalent  to  fixed  pulleys. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  old  usage,  why.  the  appellation  of  mechanical  power 
should  be  confined  to  the  six  contrivances  now  explained,  for  tbose  of 
which  tho  account  is  yet  to  follow  equally  deserve  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
under  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  the  most  powerful  mechanical  engines 
do  not  belong  to  solids  at  all. 

Engine  of  oblique  action,  is  a  title  which  may  include  a  considerable 
variety  of  contrivances  for  connecting  different  velocilies. 

Suppose  c  a  and  c  6  to  represent  two  strong  rods  connected  together,  like 
a  carpenter's  folding  rule,  by  a  hinge  or  joint  at  c.  If  the  distant  ends  be 
made  to  bear  against  notches  jn  two  obstacles,  at  a  and  b,  and  by  force  then 
applied  to  c,  either  to  push  or  to  pull,  the  joint  c  be  straightened  or  carried 
towardsii,  the  joint  c  will  move  through  a  much  greater  space  than  the  siiaul- 
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taneous  increase  of  distance  produced  between  a  and  b;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  disparity,  the  power  applied  at  c  will  overcome 
&  more  intense  resistance  at  the  extremities.  The 
mechanical  power  of  this  contrivance  increases 
rapidly,   the  nearer  the  jointed  roda  approach  to 

If  we  snppORe  the  end  o  to  be  steadied  by  a  hinge 
on  frame-work,  and  the  end  b  to  bear  upon  that 
part  of  a  printing-press  which  carries  the  paper 
against  the  types,  we  have  imagined  the  simple 
press  called,  from  its  contriver,  the  Russell-press.  A 
man's  force  at  d,  at  the  moment  when  the  rods  are 
drawn  nearly  to  a  stranght  line,  becomes  equivalent 
to  a  pressure  of  many  tons. 
For  the  same  reason,  that  by  urging  c  toward  d,  in  the  last  figure,  the 
extremities  a  and  b  are  separated  with  great  force,  so  by  urging  c.  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  the  ^tremities  would  be  drawn  together  with  corresponding 
force :  and  if  we  suppose  a  c  i  to  be  part  of  a  rope  coming  through  pulleys 
at  a  and  b,  to  one  end  of  which  rope,  beyond  a,  great  resistance  is  attached, 
one  man,  by  pulling  at  c,  may  move  a  weight  or  resistance  many  times 
greater  than  he  could  move  by  his  direct  power. 

The  following  is  another  mode  of  connecting  an  oblique  and  a  direct  force 
so  as  to  balance  them,  although  of  different  inten- 
FiE,  59,  sities.      If  to  turn  a  wheel  (represented  here  by 

the  circle)  a  weight  be  suspended  from  d,  it  is  act- 
ing directly,  for  it  descends  just  as  fast  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  moves,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  impelling  with  its  whole  strength  :  but  if 
it  were  suspended  from  the  point  e,  it  would  then 
beaetingobliquelyto  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
wheel,  and  from  not  descending  so  fast  as  if  at  d, 
it  would  have  as  much  less  effect  on  the  wheel 
than  if  there,  as  the  line  e  £  is  shorter  than  the  line 
d  c.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  subjects  of  resolution  of  forces 
and  of  bsnt  levers,  in  former  parts  of  the  worlt. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  such  a  wheel  were  used 
in  lifting  weights,  a  man  turning  it  could  lift  as 
much  more  attached  at  the  point  e  than  at  the  point  d,  as  the  line  d  c  is 
longer  than  e  b.  A  mail  turning  this  wheel  in  the  direction  from  e  to  a, 
with  a  weight  hanging  at  e,  would  -be  lifting  that  weight  exactly  as  if  he 
were  rolling  it  up  the  inclined  plane  or  curve  e  a.  This  figure  is  useful 
in  explaining  the  varying  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  crunk  or  winch,  in  different  parts  of 
its  revolution,  and  of  the  combination  of  levers 
used  in  the  Stanhope  printinff-press,  in  their 
different  positions :  it  explains  also  the  degrees 
of  strength  and  support  afforded  by  oblique 
stays  in  buildings  and  in  ships'  rigging,  and 
many  other  kindred  matters. 

The  arrangement  of  cross-jointed  wires,  re- 
presented here,  connects  different  velocities,  and 
therefore  is  really  a  mechanic  power.      It  has 
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been  applied  to  some  curious  purjjpses,  but  to  none  of  much  utility.  By 
pressing  tbe  ends  a  and  h  towards  each  other,  the  wires,  from  being  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  upper  figure,  immediately  assume  the  position 
represented  in  the  lower ;  so  that  the  end  c  darts  outward  much  farther  than 
the  ends  a  and  h  approximate. 

Different  intensities  of  fo    e  a  e  balan    d  although  not  simultaneously,  by 

the  following  means ;  wh   h    th      f   e    according  to  the  old  idea,  have 

some  claim  to  the  name    f»     la      pooers. 

A  man  may  have  a  pu  p  se  to  effe  t  which  a  forcible  downward  push 
would  aeoomplish ;  bat  his  body  being  too  weak  to  give  that  push  directly, 
he  may  employ  a  certain  time  in  carrying  a  weight  to  such  an  elevation, 
above  his  work,  that  when  let  fall  its  momentum  may  do  what  is  required. 
Here  the  continued  effort  of  the  man  in  lifting  the  weight,  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  thirty  feet,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  blow  which  will 
cause  a  stake  or  pile  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  inch;  and  the  contrivance 
has  therefore  balanced  forces,  of  which  the  relation  as  to  intensity  is  marked 
by  the  spaces  thirty  feet  and  an  inch. 

So  tUso  hammers,  clubs,  hatlering-rams,  dings,  &c.,  are  machines  which 
enable  a  continued  moderate  effort  to  overcome  a  great  but  short  resistance. 

The  Jl^-wheel,  which  by  persons  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  has  often 
been  accounted  a  positive  power,  in  common  cases  merely  equalizes  the 
effect  of  an  irregular  force. 

In  using  a  winch  to  turn  a  mill,  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  act  with 
equal  force  all  around  the  circle  :  but  a  heavy  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  mode- 
rates acceleration,  and  receives  or  absorbs  momentum,  while  his  action  is 
above  par,  and  returns  it  again,  giving  to  the  machine,  while  his  action  is 
below  par,  thus  equalizing  the  movement.  And  in  the  common  instances 
of  circular  motion  produced  by  a  crank,  as  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  we  turn  a  lathe  or  grind-stone,  or  spinning-wheel,  the  force  is 
only  applied  daring  a  small  part  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  form  of  inter- 
rupted pushes;  yet  the  motioo  goes  on  steadily,  because  the  turning  grind- 
stone, or  wheel,  or  lathe,  becomes  a  fly  and  reservoir,  equalizing  the  effect 
of  the  force.  In  a  steam-engine  which  moves  machinery  by  a  crank,  the 
upward  and  downward  pnshes  of  the  piston  are  converted,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  into  a  very  steady  rotatory  motion. 

A  heavy  wheel,  however,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  concentrator  of 
force  or  a  machanio  power.  By  means  of  a  winch,  or  a  weight,  or  otherwise, 
motion  or  momentum  being  gradually  accumulated  in  the  wheel,  is  then 
made  to  expend  itself  in  producing  some  sudden  and  proportionally  great 
effect.  Thus,  a  man  may  lift  a  very  heavy  weight  by  first,  in  any  way 
giving  motion  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  then  suddenly  booking  a  rope  from  the 
weight  to  the  asle  of  the  wheel,  which  rope  being  wound  upon  the  axle, 
lifts  the  weight.  , 

A  fly-wheel  moved  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  the  result  of  a 
man's  action  during  perhaps  one  hundred  seconds,  if  made  to  impel  a  screw- 
press,  wDl,  with  one  blow  or  punch,  stamp  a  perfect  medal,  or  from  a  rough 
flat  plate  of  silver  will  form  a  finished  spoon,  or  other  ntensil. 

A  spring,  in  the  same  sense,  may  become  a  mechanical  power.  A  person 
may  expend  some  minutes  in  bending  it,  and  may  then  let  fly  its  accumulated 
energy  in  an  instantaneous  blow.  A  gun-look  shows  this  phenomenon  on  a 
small  scale.  The  slow  bending  of  a  bow,  which  afterwards  shoots  its  arrow 
with  such  velocity,  is  another  instance. 
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These,  then,  are  the  principal  means  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies  affords 
us  of  balancing  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  Aall  find  other  such  means 
or  mechanic  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs.  All  of  them  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  accommodate  the  forces  which  ho 
can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  be  has  to  perform.  Thus  be  makes 
his  millstone  turn  with  the  same  velocity,  whether  it  be  moved  by  the  slow 
exertion  of  a  horse  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring,  or  by  the  quicker  motion 
of  a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the  rapid  guab  of  a  water-fall,  or 
by  the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And  again,  each  of  these  forces  he 
can  equally  apply  to  turn  the  heavy  millstone  or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

I'he  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  iiinple  maehines, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  great  weights,  or  overcoming  great  resistances 
and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  powers, — particularly  for  the 
Lever,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley  :  but  the  term 
conveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has  begotten 
the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they  gerierate  force,  or 
have  a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  in  using  them  ia  any  case  even  more  labour  or  bodily 
esertion  is  expended  than  would  safE  t  I  th  w  k  without  them.  This 
assertion  is  intentionally  rendered  pa  d  It  rr  st,  attention,  but  its 
truth  will  appear  from  the  following  d     t 

One  man  may  be  able,  with  a  tackl  f  p  11  y  having  ten  plies  of  the 
rope,  to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  ^  ro  t  m  to  raise  at  once  with- 
out pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  b  ra  d  y  d  the  ten  men  will  raise 
it  by  pulling  at  a  single  rope  and  walkm^one  jar i,  while  the  one  man  at  his 
tackle  must  walk  until  be  h;      h  d    11  h  pi        f     pe  of  one  yard 

each ;  that  is,  be  must  walk  te    y    d  m  f  the  ten  men 

did.     In  both  cases,  tberefo  m  1   h    h     sa  1    we  have  just 

the  same  quantity  of  man's  wkpdd  hfl        pe  formed  by  ton 

men  in  one  minute,  in  the  d  by  m  n  m      te  j  and  if  the 

work  were  of  a  nature  to  con   n      1  1  say     wh  1    1  y  for  the  ten 

men,  it  would  last  ten  days  f      h  1   m  d    h       w      3  be  ten  days' 

wages  of  a  man  to  pay  in  bo  h    as        Ih  h      f  d   eot  saving  of 

human  effort  from  using  pi  11  y         d     1     h  1        because  of  the 

great  friction  which  has  to  b  m       N  w  ly    h        me  is  true  of 

all  other  simple  machines,  omhajpw  fhm  save  labour, 

in  a  strict  sense  of  the  pbras        hynyUw      milf  take  its  time 

to  produce  any  requisite  magn     d     f    ff  li       P  ^  additionality 

overcoming  a  certain  amoun     f  f         n  h  b  e. 

The  real  advantage  of  these  machines  are  such  as  the  following : 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  command, 
by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sudden 
effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  whom  it  might  be  most 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  individuals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor  by 
means  of  the  capstan. 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet  of 
paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression ;  to  do  which  without 
the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  sufficient ;  and 
these  fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the  instants  of 
pressing,  which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the  screw  may  be 
said  to  do  the  work  of  fifty  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
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place,  wliere  twenty  men  wonM  have  been  required  to  move  it  without  tlie 
crow-barj  and  aithough  the  single  man  takes  twenty  minutes, perhaps,  to 
do  what  the  many  men  would  have  done  in  one  minute,  tia  the  twenty  might 
not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  crow-bar  may  really 
be  aa  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanical  powers,  that  more  space  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  esplanation  of  the  general  principle,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  have  difficulty  m  conceiving  clearly,  that 
"whatever,  through  n  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed  or  in 
time,  and  vice  verm" — or  will  have  difficulty  in  detecting  immediately  any 
common  fallacy  connected  with  the  subject; — as  that'of  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  heavy  fly-wheel,  &c., 
can  never  exert  more  force  than  'has  passed  into  it  from  some  source  of 
motion. 

"Bff  solid  connecting  parts,  aho,  the  flirectwn  of  any  existing  motion  or 
force  may  be  changed.  Sencethe  endless  variety  o/ COMPLEX  machines." 
(  Bead  the  Analysis  at  p.  84. ) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  the  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by  the 
simple  machmes  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  complex 
machines,  rivaling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human  bands. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
directions  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to  enumerate 
and  describe  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  but  we  shall 
advert  to  a  few  as  specimens. 

Straight  motion  changed  into  rotatory. — The  straight  motion  of  wind  or 
water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight  downward 
pressure  of  the  human  foot,  acting  at  intervals  on  a  treadle  and  crank,  turns 
round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinning-wheel.  The  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by  means  of 
a  crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  wheels  which  a  steam- 
engine  m'ay  move.  « 

RolktoTij  motion  into  straight. — An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  np  a  rope, 
and  lift  a  weight  in  a  straight  line. — A  crank  on  a  turning  axle,  if  connected 
with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down;  or  it  will  work  a  saw. 
Pallets  or  teeth  on  a  turning-wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a  great  forge  ham- 
mer, so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and  produces  a  blow. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing  towns, 
or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  the  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around,  in  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art ; — machines 
driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn; — machines  for  sawing 
wood  and  giving  it  various  forms ;— machines  in  which  rods  of  metal  are 
seized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin  plates,  as  if 
they  were  of  chiy,  and  these  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or  ribbons — 
spinning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even  more  uniformly 
than  human  hands,  forming  thousands  of  threads  at  once,  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  a  single  sleioi-engine; — weaving  machines,  which  accomplish  their 
difficult  task  with  the  most  admirable  perfection; — pa  per- making  engines, 
which  convert  worn-out  and  apparently  useless  iemnants  of  our  apparel,  into 
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the  uniform  and  beautiful  testure  of  paper,  a,  testure  which,  with  the  farther 
assistiince  of  the  pen,  or  typea,  or  engraved  plate,  becomes  a  magic  conserva- 
tory of  mind,  shutting  up  among  its  folds  the  brightest  effusions  of  genius, 
and  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  disclose  them  again  to  the  delighted  student, 
nothing  changed  after  revolving  centuries ; — coining  machinery,  which  form 
a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  cuts  out  and  stamps  thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in 
an  hour,  and  keeps  an  exact  record  of  its  work; — cranes, — pile  engines, — 
turning-lathes,— -time-pieces, — all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining, 
of  navigation,  &c.,  &o.  If  Aristotle  deemed  the  title  or  definition  of  lovl- 
using  animal  appropriate  to  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  title  should 
be  given  now  ? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
as  elements;  and  in  the  same  machine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the  means 
of  changing  the  direction  of  motion, 

"  Friction."     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.  ) 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  compara- 
tive velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important  correction 
to  be  mate,  on  account  of  the  mutual  frietion  of  the  moving  parts.  Id 
the  steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  pai'ts  are  numerous,  the  loss  of 
power,  from  friction  often  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Impediment  from  friction  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes;  1st,  a  degree  of 
cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances;  2nd,  the  roughness  of 
these  surfaces,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear  smooth. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  because  the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and  cavi- 
ties, in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  substances  mutually  fit  each 
other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies,  in  a 
degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  friction  is  greater  between  such  than 
between  pieces  of  different  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with  dissimilar 
grain. 

The  friction  of  one  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &o.,  on  another  piece 
of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  piece  as  an 
inclined  plane,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper  mass 
began  to  slide, — the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding  com- 
mences, is  called  the  angle  (^  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  different  sub- 
stances, is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark  that  the  force 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of  them  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  for  woods  it  is  about 
a  half.  Bnt  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the  friction  is  proportion  ably 
mnch  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substances  concerned,  which  determines  the  degrees 
of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
earth,  &c.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  &c. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less  than 
this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  back  from  force  acting  against  its 

But  for  friction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always  be 
as  if  walking  on  ice;  and  onr  rivers,  that  now  flow  so  calmly,  would  all  be 
frightful  torrents.     Friction  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases  of  great  use  to  men. 

Friction  is  useful,  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
short  fibres  of  cotton,  flas,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordage, — ^for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
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twisting  of  the  fibres  and  threads,  which  keeps  the  material  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  following  means'are  tised  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing  sur- 
faces; and  they  are  used  singly  or  in  combination,  according  to  the  circum- 

1.  Malting  the  robbing  surfaces  smooth ;— but  this  must  be  done  within 
certMn  hmits,  for  great  smoothness  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near 
that  a  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  gach  other  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  steel,  for  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  Ihej 
bear  are  made  of  brass  j  in  small  machines  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
often  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  between  steel  and  ice. 

'6.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts;  aa 
oils  for  the  metals,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  &c.,  for  the  woods.  There  is  a 
laughable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively  pig's 
tail,  and  then  offering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  clever  fellow  who  can  catch 
and  hold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendix. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  surfaces ;  as  in  making  the 
rubbing  axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 

5.  Using  wheels  as  in  wheel-carriages,  Instead  of  dra^ng  a  rubbing  load 
along  the  ground.     Casters  on  household  furniture  are  miniature  wheels. 

6.  Using  what  is  called  friction-wheels ;— -which 

atill  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a  smooth  Fig-  61. 

axis,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  circumferences, 
which  tarn  with  it.  Here  a  represent  the  end  of 
an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors  of  two  friction- 
wheels,  b  and  c. 

7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or 
balls  as  when  a  log  of  wood  is  drawn  along  the 
ground  upon  rounded  pieces  of  wood;  or  when  a 

cannon  with  a  flat  circular  base  to  its  carriage,  turns  round  by  rolling  on 
cannon-balls  Said  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two  eases  there  is  hardly 
any  friction,  and  the  resif'tance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which  the  rollers 
or  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  rubbing  parts  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength,  fre- 
quency and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the  least 
friction.  The  rubbing  surfaces  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of 
elastic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane,  over  which 
there  is  constantly  poured  from  the  glands  around,  a  fluid  called  synovia, 
more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil.  and  which  is  renewed  constantly 
as  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  perfection  of  animal  joints, 
without  being  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it. 

Wheel-carriages  merit  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  friction;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most 
Ijommon  of  machines. 

Wheel-carriages  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they 
are  the  substitutes : 

1.  The  rubbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and  the 
stones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush,  of 
which  the  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  and  well  lubricated. 
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2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forward,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one  revolu- 
tion of  iU  wheel,  the  rubbing  part,  viz.,  the  axle,  passes  over  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  internal  surface  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 

3.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrapt  obstaele  on  the  road  by  the  axle 

describing  a  gently  rising  slope 
Fig.  62.  or  curve,  —  as  shown  id  this 

i7.-  figire,  where  a  represents  an 

obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  c,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  e,  represents  the  path 
of  the  asle  in  surmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  rising  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
drawinganimal  the  relief  which 
such  a  plane  would  bring.  This 
kind  of  advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel 
here  represented,  in  having  to  surmount  the  same  size  of  obstacles,  baa  to 
rise  in  the  steeper  carve  beginning  at  d,—~hat  the  difference  of  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  true  again,  that 
a  small  wheel  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one  would 
rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  and  would  sink  less.  The  foro  wheels  of  car- 
riages are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by  allowing  the 
wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the  turning  of  the 
carriage.  It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular  prejudice,  that 
the  large  hind  wheels  of  coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  help  to  push  on  the  little 
wheels  before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined  plane  resting  on 
the  wheels;  but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in  ascending  a  hill, 
when  the  horses  have  to  put  forth  their  strength,  the  load  rests  chiefly  on 
the  hind  wheels,  and  in  descending,  when  an  increaaed  resistance  is 
desirable,  the  load  falls  chiefly  on  the  fore-whce!s. 

Prom  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in  per- 
forming the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel  carriage,  is 
that  while  the  former  ha*  to  rub  over  every  roughness  in  the  road  and  to  be 
jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbing  part  of  the  latter,  the  axle,  glides 
very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  of  a  smooth  oiled  surface,  in  a  gently 
waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels,  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

On  hilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  hck  or  fis  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as  on  a  level 
road  with  the  wheel  free;  showing  the  eff'eot  of  a  little  increase  of  friction. 
The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  it, 
it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which  has 
exercised  much  ingenuity. — It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed  that  of 
the  arch,  from  what  is  called  its  dished  form,  seen 
Pig.  63.  here  in  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat  wheel 

a.  In  a  wheel  of  this  form,  the  extremity  of  a  spoke 
cannot  be  displaced  inwards,  or  towards  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged,  or 
all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  other 
spokes  yield  in  the  opposite  direction : — now  the 
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rim  being  strongly  bound  by  a  ring,  or  tire  of  iron,  catinot  suffer  either 
increase  or  diminutioB,  and  the  strength  of  all  the  spokes  is  thus  by  it 
conferred  on  each  indiyidually.  In  a.  fiat  wheel  a  given  degree  of  displace- 
ment outwards  or  inwards  of  the  estremitics  of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the 
magnitude  of  the  circumference,  and  therefore  the  rim  of  Pueh  a  wheel, 
secures  much  less  firmly.  A  watch-glass  and  a  round  piece  of  egg-shell  are 
stronger  thaE  flat  pieces  of  like  substances,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished 
wheel  is  stronger  than  a  flat  wheel. — The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther 
useful  by  leaving  more  room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
and  is  useful,  also,  in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an  inclined  road, 
and  more  [)f  the  weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side, 
the  inferior  spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby 
support  the  increased  weight  more  safely.  The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is 
the  douhli/  disked,  that  is,  a  wheel  having  half  of  the  spokes  passing  from 
within  to  the  rim  as  from  c  to  d,  fig.  63,  and  the  other  half  similarly  from 
without.  This  form  ia  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  in  which  there  is  a  farther  peculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported 
more  by  hanging  by  the  upper  spokes  than  by  resting  on  the  lower.  When 
wheels,  instead  of  standing  upright,  like  6  and  d  shown,  fig.  63,  are  made 
to  incline  outwards,  as  is  common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  asletrees  being 
bent  down  a  little  to  give  a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling 
off,  the  pull  to  the  horses  in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  much  increased ;  for  an 
inclining  wheel  would  naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path,  as  ia 
seen  when  a  hoop  or  wheelbarrow  inclines ;  and  the  horses,  therefore,  ia 
drawing  straight  forward;  have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating  tendency 
in  all  inclining  wheels.  This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  the  wheels  have  broad  rims.  Such  wheels  must  be  conical,  that  is,  of 
smaller  diameter  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as  the  end  of  a  cask  is 
smaller  than  its  middle,  and  then,  &a  the  iron  hoops  or  tires  which  cover  the 
different  parts  cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of  turns,  truly  measure  tho 
same  length  of  road,  there  wjll  be  a  constant  Tubbing  or  grinding  forward  of 
the  lesser  rings,  and  a  grinding  backward  of  the  larger,  injuring  the  road, 
rapidly  wearing  the  iron,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals. 
Such  wheels  rolling  free  would  descrice  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified 
when  a  thimble,  or  drinking  glass,  or  sugar-loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is 
pushed  forward  on  any  plane  surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  ia  an  improvement  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  not  only  renders  them  soft  moving  vehicles  on  rough 
Toads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When  there  is  no  spring, 
the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  thel'oad,  and  if  time  be  given, 
must  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as  much  labour 
as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from  tho  bottom  of 
it;  but  in  a  sprlng-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the  parts  below  the 
springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  road-surface,  while  all  above, 
by  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even  advance.  Hence  arises 
the  superiority  of  those  modern  carriages,  furnished  with  what  are  called 
under-springg,  which  insulate  from  the  effect  of  shocks,  all  the  parts  except- 
ing the  wheels  and  asletrees  themselves.  When  only  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage is  on  springs,  the  horses  have  still  to  rattle  the  heavy  frame-work 
below  it  over  all  irregularities,  and  then  tho  wheels  as  well  as  the  structure 
generally  require  to  be  of  much  greater  strength  and  weight  to  bear  the 
it  shocks. 
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The  subject  of  wheel  carriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men,  from  their 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  ia  perhaps  difficult  to  conoeive  anything  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modern  refinement;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  olnmsy  Tehiolcs  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  per- 
haps now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved — vie.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  them.  To  all 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  draw  a  loaded'wagon  up 
ouo  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to  send  it  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  a  level  mil-way ;  and  the  conolnsion  is  obvious,  that  although  the  origi- 
nal expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  mak- 
ing an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  difference  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  great  facility 
of  intercourse,  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 


In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation, grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  or-archipelagoes,  as  in  the' 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece  ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useftil  new  thonght  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gifted,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  stat*,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit'by  it,  besides 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com- 
munity. And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thoughts  and  acts  wonld 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  eicited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
aright  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  they  began  to  infprove  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  bo  connected,  artificially,  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  forever. — In  the  British  isles,  whose  fa- 
voured children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  enterprises,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals,*     Several  rail- 


•  These  observations  were  Erst  publishecl  [the  substance  had  been  written  long 
before,)  soon  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  pas- 
sengers, was  opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  siuca  then 
admirably  verified  the  anticipaljons. 
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roads  of  short  esteut  have  already  been  established,  and  although  they  and 
the  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
Bays  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  K  we  sup- 
pose the  progress  to  continue,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  per- 
sons to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge— and  in  many  cases 
it  may  be  less— and  if  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety  also  to 
be  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree, — of  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt— the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole,^of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  noW  expended  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  vftry  far,  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably 
extended,  the  sphere  both  of  his  bnsincss  and  of  his  pleasures.  ^  The 
over-crowded  and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants 
into  the  country;  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his 
post  from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street. 
The  present  heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being 
nearly  saved,  the  buyer  everywhere  would  purchase  cheaper,  and  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  still  better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  affected,  as  if  by  magic  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitnde  or  beauties.  All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass,— as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-six  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (m  1825)  of  the  railroad 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  :  the  load 
was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
any  part  of  the  coast,  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated  to 
defend  it. 

"  Strength  depends  <m  the  magnitude,  form  and  pndtion  of  hodies,  asweU 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  material."  (Kead  the  Analysis, 
page  84.) 

The  minute  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should 
be  femiliar  to  every  body. 

0/  similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 
blocks  one,  as  d,  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and  broad,  as  the  other, 
b.  The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  1st.  In  the 
larger,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  c,  in  helping  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  by 
Fig'  6*-  its  cohesion  twice  as  many  partii;les  beyond  it  is 

the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 
to  support  in  the  shorter  block  at  ra;  and  2ndly, 
both  the  additional  substance,  and  anything  ap- 
^&  pended  at  its  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 

(_)  double  lever  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  de- 

stroy the  cohesion  at  c.  Hence,  if  any  such  mass 
be  made  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  off 
or  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  alone.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
equally  true  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
indeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  projecting 
or  overhsnging  parts,  are  still  limited,  as  to  size,  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  among  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends  to 
crush  or  break  down  the  lower.  A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft  clay. 
That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a 
smaller,  it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer :  and 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in 
opposition  merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions 
of  nature  and  art; — of  hills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or  mechanical 
structures,  &o. 

Hdk.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevation,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices; 
and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant,  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  tell  the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection ;  and  if  aa  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
law  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  rooks  and  mountains,  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese — or 
actually  formed  in  minature  for  the  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty— are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  tho 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  oa  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth  —  and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  mountains  are  in  fact  very 
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By  the  action  of  wincls,  raias,  currenta,  and  frosts,  upon  the  mineral  masses 
around  ua,  there  ia  unceasingly  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocka,  or  almost  hills,  are 
t«rn  by  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  re- 
ceive<l  its  present  form,  and  fall  in  ohedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

The  size  of  vegfMhhs,  of  course,  ia  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We  have 
no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the 
beginning  of  time :  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support  them. 
The  troth,  that  to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  bodies 
must  jnerea.se  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  hy  the  con- 
tfaft  existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or 
elm,  yet  in  the  seedman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has 
braved  for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has  become  the  monarch 
of  the  park  or  forest. 

Animak  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  thia  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  os,  compai-ed  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
greyhound !  And  imless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  an  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth;  although,  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  auch  heings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordi- 
nary man  from  honce  would  he  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  of  his  body  a, 
load  sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  little 
compact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  stronger  in  proportion 
to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  heighth  and  breadth  of  arobileetural  struoturea. 
Tn  the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection  close 
under  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  waa  danger  of  the  superincumbent 
wall  crushing  the  foundation. 

Roofs.  Westminster  hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  ia  poaaihle 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  aupporta;  and  the 
dome  of  the  ehnrch  of  St.  Peter  in  Kome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  bridge.  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  magni- 
ficent bridges  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

Skipi.  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat.  A 
ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a 
yard  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten  men 
may  do  the  work  of  a  three-hundred -ton  ship,  many  more  than  three  times 
that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very 
large  ships,  such  Mthe  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried 
each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and 
the  loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage 
the  building  of  others. 
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The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of  structure  is  dependent  on  the^rm  and 
positum  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  two  cases  of 
longitudinal  and  transeerse  compression,  ^d  the  rule  for  giving  strength 
to  any  strnctnre  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy 
it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  whole  resisting  mass  at  once,  and 
with  as  little  mechanic^  advantage  as  possible. 

In  longitudinat  compression,  as  produced  by  a  body  a,  on  the  atoms  of  the 
support  h,  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  can  only  destroy 
the  support,  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  and  impenetrability 
of  all  its  atoms.  Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if 
kept  perfectly  straight,  supports  a  very  great 
weiglit;  but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or 
beginning  to  bend,  resists  with  only  part  of  its 
strength ;  for,  as  seen  in  e  d,  the  whole  weight 
above  is  supported  chiefly  OQ  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  side,  which  aro  therefore  in  greater 
danger  of  being  oppressed  and  crushed,  while 
those  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from  their 
natural  helpmates,  are  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
being  torn  asunder.  Theatoms  neartheeentre 
in  such  a  case  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be 
absent  without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 


Fig,  65. 


Long  pillars  orsupportsare  weaker  than  short 
pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  because  they  are 
more  easily  bent;  and  they  are  more  easily  bent 
because  a  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 
easily  effected  yielding  between  each  adjoinicg 
two  of  their  many  atoros,  makes  a  con'iderible 
bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in  a  very  short  pillar  there  cannot  be  much  btnJ- 
ing  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
Fig  66  of  prrximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 

effected  only  by  great  force.  The  weight 
renting  on  any  pillar,  and  bending  it,  m  ly 
be  considered  as  acting  (with  obliquity 
dependbut  on  the  degree  of  bending  )  at 
the  end  of  a  long  lever  which  reaches 
from  the  extremity  to  the  centre  of  the 
pillar,  against  the  stiength  resisting  always 
directly  at  a  short  lever  reaching  from  the 
Bide  d  to  the  oentre ,  the  strength  of  the 
ptUar,  therefore  has  relation  to  the  differ- 
ence between  these  levers  and  to  the  degree 
of  bending  Shortness,  then,  or  any  stay 
or  projection  aa  a  e  b,  which,  by  making 
the  resistmg  lever  longer,  opposes  bending, 
really  mereases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 

A  cdumn  with  ndges  projecting  from 

it,  IS  on  this  account  stronger  than  one 

that  is  perfectly  smooth. 

onger  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  a 

landing  farther  from  the  centre  resists  bend- 


A  hollow  tube  of  metal  is  si 
solid  rod,  because  its  substance  si 
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ing  with  a  longer  lever.  Henco  pillars  of  cast-iron  ore  generally  made 
hollow,  that  they  may  have  strength  with  aa  little  metal  as  posaihle. 

In  the  most  perfect  weighing-beam  a  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there  may 
be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the  required  atrength,  the  arms,  instead 
of  being  of  aolid  metal,  are  hollow  cones,  of  which  the  substance  is  not  much 
thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Masts  and  yards  for  ships  have  been  made  hollow  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principle. 


The  stems  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  esternally,  are  ribbed 
or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  niay'have  strength  to  resist  bending.  Many 
also  are  hollow,  as  corn-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical  climates, 
&c.,  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength." — A  person  who  has 
visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  'grows,  cannot  bat  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  ite  straightness,  lightness  and  hollow- 
ness,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purposes,  and  nature  has  already  been 
the  turner,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  &o.  In  many  of  the  Eastern 
Islands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture ; 
there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungallows,  and  then  the  fanciful  chairs, 
couches,  beds,  &c, ;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  there,  are  merely 
pieces  of  the  reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distance :  conduits  for 
water  are  pipes  of  bamboo;  bottles  and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are 
single  joints  of  larger  bamboo  with  the  natural  partitions  remaining;  and 
bamboo  split  into  threads  is  twisted  into  rope,  &c. 

Prom  the  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illostrations  of  our  present  sub- 
ject : — as  in  the  hollow  stiffness  of  the  quills  of  birds ;  the  hollow  bones  of 
birds;  the  bones  of  animals  generally — strong  and  hard,  and  often  angular 
esternally,  with  light  ceUular  testurc  within,  &o. 

T^'aiisverse  Pressure, 

When  a  horizontal  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  its  extremities,  as  at  a  and  6,  Fig.  67. 
its  weight  bends  its  middle  doT 
or  less,  as  here  shown,  the  particles 
on  the  upper  side  being  compressed, 
while  the  parts  below  are  distended  ; 
and    the   bending   and   tendency   to 

break  are  greater,  according  as  the  beam  is  longer  and  its  thickness  and 
depth  is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking  in  a  beam,  so  situated  is  judged  of,  by  consider- 
ing the  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reaching  from  an  end  of 
the  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or  strength  as  acting  only  by 
a  short  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre  :  while  only  a  little  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  a  beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to  resist  at  all.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of  a 
plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  the  resisting  lever  is  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner,  a 
plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  thana  beam, and  a  beam  resting  on  its 
side  bears  less  weight  than  if  resting  on  its  edge.     Where  a  single  beam 
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cannot  be  found  deep  or  broad  enougt  to  have  the  strength  required  in  any 
particular  case,  as  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  house,  several  beams  are 
joined  together,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  is  seen  in  touse-rafters, 
&c.,  which  although  consisting  of  three  or  more  pieces,  may  be  considered 
as  one  yery  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cut  out  which  would  contribute 
least  to  the  strength. 

The  arched  form,  resting  against  immoveable  abutments,  bears  transverse 

pressure  so  admirably  because  by  means  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 

is  made  to  compress  not  one  side  only,  but  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 

sides  nearly  in  the  same  degree.     By 

Pis.  68.  comparing  Ihis  figure  with  the  Uat, 

d  we  see  that  the  atoms  on  the  unler 

Bile  of  an  arch,  must  be  compressed 

about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper 

side,  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 

being  torn,  or   o\ercome   separately. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 

strMght  pillar  under  a  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong 

An  error,  which  has  been  frequently  committed  by  bridge  builders,  is  the 
neglecting  to  consider  sufficiently  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
arch  on  its  piers.  Each  arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  furoe  (see  page  56,) 
pushing  the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  instances,  one  arch  of  a  bridge 
falling,  has  allowed  the  adjoining  piers  to  be  pushed  down  towards  it,  by  the 
thrust,  no  longer  balanced,  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole  structure 
has  given  way  at  once  like  a  child's  house  or  bridge  bnilt  of  cards. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  nature, 
for  there  are  instances  in  Alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks 
have  fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  tliere  been  arrested  and  suspended,  or 
where  burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses  of  rock, 
and  has  loft  them  balanced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above  the  stream. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  strength  and  beauty^f  some  modern  stone  bridges ; 
— those,  for  instance,  which  spans  the  Thames  as  it  winds  through  London. 

Iron  bridges  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone ; 
the  material  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  calculated  to  form 
a  lighter  whole.  The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  built  between  the 
city  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  compared  with 
those  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a  fairy  structure  of 
lightness  and  grace. 

The  great  domes  of  churches,  as  those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  arches. 
They  are  in  general  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains  and  iron- 
bars,  to  aid  the  masonry  m  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
superstructure. 

The  ^otbio  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the  chief 
weight  on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to 
span  rivers  as  a  bridge,  but  to  eater  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces  of 
architecture.  With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime 
Gothic  structures  which  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  foUowing  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by  the 
arched  form. — A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push ;  a  dii^hcd  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks 
than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel; — a  fuU  cask  may  fall  with  impunity,  where  a 
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strong  square  box  would  be  dasbed  to  pieces; — a  very  tbin  globular  flask 
or  glass,  corked  and  sent  dowE  mauj  fatboms  into  tBe  sea,  will  resist  tbe 
pressure  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle,  witb  sides  of  almost  any 
tbickness,  would  be  crusted  to  pieces. 

We  bave,  from  tbe  animal  frame,  an  illustration  of  tbe  arobed  form  giving 
strength,  in  tbe  cranium  or  skull,  and  particularly  in  tbe  skull  of  man, 
wbieb  is  tbe  largest  in  proportion  to  its  tbickness  ; — tbe  brain  required  tbe 
most  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  tbe  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight. — The  common  egg-sbell  is  another  example  of  tbe  same 
class  :  what  bard  blows  of  tbe  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  penetrate 
this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life !  The  weakness  of  a  similar  sub- 
stance not  arched,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone  so  readily 
crumbling  between  tbe  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  tbe  science  of  measures. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  tbe  construction  of  the  far-f  u  1  Eidy 
stone  light-bouse.     He  had  to  determine  tbe  form  and  din   n     n      fa 
building,  which  would  stand  firm  on  a  sunken  rook,  in  tbe    ban     1     f  a 
swift  oceau  tide,  and  exposed  to  tbe  fury  of  tempests  from  e      y  q  a  t 
Only  tbe  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  tie  irresiet  bl     to  m  n 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  who       y      h 
watched  tbe  steady  ray  from  the  light-house  which  saved  him  ta      pp 
ciate  fully  the  importance  of  tbe  studies  which  bring  such  useful  results ;  or 
can  feel  how  happy  he  is  to  have  fellow-men,  whose  talents,  although  ex- 
erted usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made  to 
accomplish  tbe  most  pbilanthrophio  ends,  and  to  bind  tbe  whole  of  human 
kind  into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood. 

[For  Animal  and  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Part  V.  Sect,  1.] 
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PART   III. 

THE    PHENOMENA    OF    FLUIDS.* 
SECTION  L— HYDROSTATICS. 

ANALYSIS  OP   THE  SECTION. 

The  particles  of  a  fluid  mass  are  freely  moveable  among  one  another,  so  as 
to  yield  to  the  least  digturhing  force  ;  and  if  bearing  force  at  all,  can  be 
at  rest  only  when  eguaUy  forced  in  all  directions.     Sence  : 

1.  In  a  mass  of  fluid  sttbmitfed  to  compression,  thetvhole  is  equally  affected, 
and  equally  in  all  directions.  A  given  pressure,  for  instance,  made  h^ 
a  plug  forced  inwards  iipon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  filling 
a  vessel,  is  suddenly  comnmmcated  to  every  square  inch  of  the  vesseFg 
surface,  however  large,  and  to  every  iniJt  of  the  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the  fluid. 

2.  In  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  below  bear  the  weight  of  those  that 
are  above,  and  there  is,  therefore,  within  the  mass,  a  pressure  increasing 
exactly  with  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or 
shape,  or  position  of  the  containing  vessel. 

8.  The  open  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels 
com^nunicate  with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  them  will  rise  to  the 
same  level  in  all. 

4.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  body  is 
pressed  upwards,  or  supported,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  must  sink  or  swim,  according  as  its  own  weight 
isgreater.  or  less  than  this.  By  comparing,  therefore,  the  weight  of  a 
body  with  the  force  which  holds  it  up  in  a  fluid,  the  comparative  weight 
or  specific  gravities  are  found. 

•<  Fluid." 

It  was  explained  in  Part  I ,  that  (he  same  atom^  maj  exist  in  tb  form 
of  a  solid  or  of  a  fluid,  and  as  a  fluid,  they  may  either  (,onititut«  a  dense 
liquid  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  ma^s  like  air  A  pound  ot  ice,  or  a 
poand  of  water,  or  a  p  und  of  steam,  d  ffers  only  in  the  pirticles  lining 
mora  or  less  distant  trom  etch  other,  owmq  to  the  different  quantities  of 
heat  among  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  eoijiparativoly  near,  and  are  beld 
together  by  attraction,  as  it  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other ,  in 
the  'watfir,  the  repulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to 
leave  the  particles  at  liberty  to  glide  about  among  each  other  almost  without 

*  Read  again  the  Synopsis,  page  20. 
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friction  ;  and  in  the  steam,  the  repulsion  altogether  overcomes  the  attraction, 
and  the  panicles  separate  to  a  great  distance,  aa  if  held  apart  by  some  bulky 
elastic  medium.  The  few  faotis  not  evidently  reconcilable  with  the  simple 
and  satisfactory  esplanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — as  that  water  in  freez- 
ing, and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degress  to  the  freezing  point, 
increases  in  volume,  instead  of  contracting,  like  things 'in  general,  and  like 
itself  in  cooling  at  other  temperatures, — and  that  baked  clay,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  heated,  contracts  instead  of  dilating, — are  treated  of  in  other 
parts  of  our  work. 

_  Whether  matter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  nnchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
ance witt  the  "general  truths;"  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  wbich  produces  solid  cohesion 
among  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
iniportaat  results  springing  from  the  circumstances  of  non-cohesion  or 
fluidity.  • 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  although  comparativoly  near  to  one  another, 
seem  not  to  be  in  actual  contact ;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefinitely 
by  pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  to  change  the  volume  of  a  liquid 
m  any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means  of  esperiment, 
recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  incompressible.  In 
aeriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary  each  particle,  under  common  circumstances, 
has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to  itself  as  when  forming  part 
of  a  liquid  or  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  fluids  are  so  extensively  com- 
pressible and  dilatable — or  elastic,  as  they  are  called.  On  account  of  this 
elasticity,  they  exhibit  so  many  important  phenomena,  in  addition  to  those 
of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of  them  requires  to  be  gone  into 
apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject  called /wexmahcB,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  "  spirit"  or  "  breath  !" 

"In  a  quantiiy  of  fimd  submilted  to  compremon,  the  whole  mais  is  equally 
ofecled,  and  similarly  in  all  dtrectiom.  A  given  premire,  there/ore, 
made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a  veml,  as  hy  a 
plug  forced  inicardx,  is  suddenly  borne  by  every  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  however  large,  and  i^  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the  fluid." 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  sn  many  re- 
markabj  ph  m  n  f  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  m  the 
constru  t    n    f  m    h  n  ry, 

Wh  n  m  n  p  sses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 
conceiv      th  t  th  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all  more 

compre  d  th  h  t  n  every  other  part  of  the  bladder ;  and  of  course 
thatev  yp  t  f  th  bladders's  surfiice  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 
as  thos  p  t  f  t  n  which  his  fingers  rest,  and  must  be  bearing  a  reaction 
or  resistance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  every  single  particle 
of  air  must  be  acted  upon  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  smalt  opening 
were  made  in  the  bladder  anywhere,  the  air  would  issue  from  it  with 
equal  readiness.  This  is  io  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 
<'  that  the  particles  glide  about  among  one  another  almost  without  friction, 
BO  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  unless  when  equally  urged  in  all  di- 
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jlose  vessel  B  be  filled  with  water,  and  into  tbe  top  of 
it  a  tube  a  c  be  screwed,  and  if  tben,  by  means  of 
a  cork  or  moveable  plug  in  the  tube  at  c,  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  be  pressed  apon  with  a 
force  of  one  pound,  the  wat«r  tbroughout  the  whole 
will  be  squeezed  or  condensed  in  proportion  to  tbe 
pressure,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  vessel  U, 
of  equal  surface  with  c,  will  be  keeping  up  the  con- 
densation juat  as  much  as  c,  and  will  be  bearing  the 
resistance  or  elasticity  of  tbe  water  to  the  extent  of 
one  pound.  And  if  there  were  another  similar  tube, 
h,  also  with  a  plug,  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  bos  B, 
the  force  of  one  pound  depressing  the  plug  c  would 
;  pushing  up  the  plug  h,  with  .the  saoae  force.  And  if  there  were  many 
other  similaj  tubes  and  plugs,  by  acting  on  one,  all  would  be  equ.iUy  affected  ; 
and  a  plug  or  piston  of  double  size  would  be  twice  as  much  affected  as  the 
smaller  one ;  and  a  plug  d,  of  ten  times  the  size,  would  ba  lifted  with  a 
force  of  ten  pounds.  Hence  it  appears  that,  through  the  medium  of  con- 
fined fluid,  a  force  of  one  pound,  acting  upon  an  inch  square  of  the  fluid  sur- 
face in  a  vessel,  may  become  a  bursting  force  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thous- 
and pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  or  may  be  used  as  a  mechani- 
cal power  to  overcome  a  force  much  more  intense  than  itself.  It  will  be 
explained  below  that  the  well-known  hydrostatic  press  is  merely  a  large  plug 
or  piston  as  here  described,  forced  up  against  the  substance  to  be  pressed  by 
the  action  of  a  smaller  piston  in  another  barrel. 

If,  in  tbe  above  figure,  the  tube  a  were  such  as  to  contain  just  one  pound 
of  water,  on  the  plug  c  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and  water  being  poured  in 
to  fill  it,  the  same  pressure  or  condensation  would  take  place  in  tbe  box  B 
as  when  the  plug  was  pressed  with  the  force  of  one  pound ;  aud  of  course 
esaoily  the  same  effects  would  follow  on  the  sides  of  tbe  vessel  and  on  the 
other  pistons ;  and  if,  in  the  other  tubes  also,  water  were  substituted  for  the 
pistons,  it  is  evident  that,  to  effect  a  balance  in  ail,  it  would  require  to  stand 
as  high  in  every  one  as  in  the  tube  a  c,  producing  tbe  same  level  in  all, 


whatever  their  s; 
Fig.  70. 


n 

w 


The  fact  that  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  wat«r,  or  any 
other  force  of  one  pound  similarly  applied,  may  be  made, 
through  the  medium  of  extended  fluid  surface  to  produce  a 
pressure  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  of  pounds,  has  been 
called  tbe  "  hydrostatic  parados,"  yet  there  Js  nothing  in 
reality  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end  : 
indeed  it  is  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances  usually 
called  mechanical  powers,  and  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  balancing  different  intensities  of  force,  by  applying  them 
to  parts  of  an  apparatus  moving  with  different  velocities. 
Here  the  tube  a  being  ten  times  smaller  than  the  tubee,  the 
piston  a  must  descend  ten  inches  to  raise  the  greater  piston 
in  e  one  inch. 

This  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  weight  or  action 
of  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  a  already  filled 
with  water,  and  that  a  long  small  tube  t  c  is  screwed  tightly 
into  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of 
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water;  by  pouring  these  few  ounces  into  the  tube,  the  cask  wOl  be  borst. 
In  esplanation  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  if  the  tube  have  ao 
area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  contain,  when  filled,  half  a  pound  of  water, 
that  water  would  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of 
an  inch  all  over  the  interior  of  the  cask,  or  nearly  2,000  lbs.  on  the  square 
foot, — a  pressure  greater  than  a  common  cask  can  bear. 

A  similar  effect  ia  seen  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  helloics.  This 
consists  of  a  long  small  tube  a  h,  into  which  water  is  ponred  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  apparatus  at  e,  which  resembles  the  common  bellows,  in  having 
wooden  boards  above  and  below,  and  strong  leather  connecting  them.  If 
the  tube  a  h  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  itself  only  one-thousandth  6f 
the  area  of  the  top  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of  water  in  it  will  balance 

weights  of  a  thousand  ounces  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bellows  a±  rf.  If 
mercury  were  substituted  in  this  machine  for  water,  the  effect  would  be 

fourtocQ  times  greater,  because  mercury  is  fourteen  Y,g,  71, 

times  heavier  in  thesame  bulk.    And  if  a  man  stand         ,_, 

on  a  large  bellows  of  the  kind,  he  may  raise  himself 

by  blowing  into  the  tube  with  his  mouth. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Braham's 

singularly  powerful  and  useful  hydroitatie  or  ht/drau- 

h'c press;  which,  if  compared  witli  the  bellows,  eshi- 

bits  merely  a  strong  forcing  pump  instead  of  the 

lofty  tube,  and  a  barrel  with  its  piston  instead  of  the 

leather  and  boards.     The  letter  e  points  out  the  pis- 
ton of  the  forcing  pump  worked  by  the  handle  d,  and 

driving  water  along  the  horizontal  tube  into  the  space 

/  under  the  large  solid  piston  c,  which  last,  with  its 

spreading  top,  is  urged  against  the  object  to  be  com- 
pressed. If  the  small  pump  have  only  one-thousandth 

of  the  area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  if  a  man  by  means 

of  its  lever-handle  d,  press  its  piston  down  with  a  force  of  five  hundred 

pounds,  the  piston  of  the   great  barrel  will 

rise  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  times  live  Fig-  ''2- 

hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundred 

tons.     Scarcely  any  resistance  can  withstand 

the  power  of  such  a  press;  with  it  the  hand 

of  an  infant  can  break  a  strong  iron  bar ;  and 

it  is  used  to  condense  substances,  as  cotton 

or  hay  for  sea  voyages,  to  raise  great  weights, 

to  uproot  trees,  to  tear  things  asunder,  &c.  .  t    i.-  v 

The  Dilater  is  a  surgical  instrument  of  extensive  applicabjlity,  ot  wnicn 

the  action  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  communication  of  fluid  pressure. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  great 

pcaaticd  perfection  by  bis  brother  Dr.  James  Arnott,  (now  superintendent 

Burgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,)  in  whose  publiea- 

tiou  it  is  minutely  treated  of.     Many  professional  men  m   this  country 

doubted  of  its  power,  from  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  fluid  nature  ; 

but  it  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  hydraulic  press,  allowing  the  operator  to  act 

with  the  most  gentle  or  most  energetic  force.     Further  remarks  are  made 

upon  it  ia  the  medical  section  which  follows  this  chapter. 
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"In  an^  Jluid,  the  particles  that  are  hetow,  hear  the  weight  of  iJtosr  that  arn 
above,  and  there  is  there/ore  a  pressure  among  them  increasing  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  b^  the  size,  or 
iJiape,  or  position  of  the  containing  vessels." 

The  atoms  of  matter  having  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  layer  of 
any  mass  of  fluid  must  be  supported  by  the  second,  and  this  with  its  load  by 
the  third,  and  the  third  with  its  double  load  by  the  fourth,  and  so  ou.  This 
trnth  is  experimentally  proved  by  putting  different  heights  of  liquid  into  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  flap  having  a  spring  or  lever 
to  support  it,  and  to  indicate  the  force  acting  on  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
entire  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  considered  true  of  any  single  line 
of  atoms;  just  as  it  would  be  true  of  a  line  of  bricks  piled  one  above  another. 

A  tnbe  of  which  the  area  is  an  inch  square,  holds,  in  two  feet  of  its  length, 
nearly  a  pound  of  water ;  hence,  the  general  truth,  well  worth  recollecti^, 
that  the  pressure  of  water,  at  any  depth,  whether  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  or 
on  its  bottom,  or  on  any  body  immersed,  is  nearly  one  pound  on  the  square' 
inch  for  every  two  feet  of  depth. 

The  striking  effects  from  the  increase  of  pressure  in  a  fluid,  at  great  depths, 
are,  of  coarse,  most  commonly  exhibited  at  sea.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  them. 

If  a  strong  square  glass  bottle,  empty,  and  firmly  corked,  be  sunk  in 
water,  its  sides  are  generally  crushed  inwards  by  the  pressure  before  it 
reaches  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 

A  chamber  of  air  similarly  let  down  with  a  man  it,  would  soon  allow 
him  to  be  drowned  by  the  water  bursting  in  upon  him  ;  as  really  happened 
to  an  ignorant  projector. 

When  a  ship  founders  in  shallow  water,  the  wreck,  on  breaking  to  pieces, 
generally  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is  cast  upon  the  beach  ;  but  when  the 
accident  ht^pens  in  deep  water,  the  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  forces 
water  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  no  part  can 
ever  rise  again  to  reveal  her  fate. 

A  bubble  of  air  or  of  steam,  set  at  liberty  far  below  the  surface  of  water, 
is  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlargens  as  it  rises. 

A  man  who  dives  deep,  suffers  much  from  the  compression  of  his  obest, 
as  the  elastic  air  within  oim  yields  under  the  strong  preaeure.  This  limits 
the  depth  to  which  divers  can  safely  go. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  fishes  can 
bear  to  impunity,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  living  in  the  shallower  waters 
on  coasts,  or  on  banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Dogger-bank,  and  other  fishing  stations  out  at  sea.  In 
rounding  the  Oape  of  ftood  Hope,  at  a  consitTorable  distance  from  land, 
ships  pass  over  the  bank  of  Lagullas,  where  a  hook  let  down  with  a  bit  of 
red  rag,  or  almost  any  thing  as  a  bait,  immediately  secures  its  codflsh. 

By  sending  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  down  into  the  deep  sea, 
we  can  readily  prove  the  compressibility  of  water.  Suppose  the  vessel  to 
be  made  with  only  one  entrance,  and  that  a  small  round  opening,  into  which, 
instead  of  cork,  a  sliding  rod  has  been  closely  fitted,  If,  then,  when  filled 
with  prater,  and  having  the  rod  inserted  into  the  opening,  it  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  tbe  sea,  the  pressure  around  will  push  the  rod  inwards,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  yielding  or  compression  of  the  water  within ;  and  if 
there  be  on  the  road  a  stiff  sliding-ring,  or  other  contrivance  to  indicate  on  the 
return  of  the  vessel  how  far  the  rod  has  been  driven  inwards,  the  apparatus 
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mpression  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  has 
suad  fathoms  below  the  surface  is  less  hulkj  by 
about  one-twentieth  part  than  when  at  the  surface. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  pressure  of  weight  in  nn  open  fluid,  opera- 
ting in  all  directions,  as  any  pressure  does  rn  the  case  of  a  confined  fluid. 
A  bottle-cork  carried  fer  tinder  water,  is  not  flattened  as  if  it  were  pressed 
unequally,  but  is  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions  so  as  to  appear  a  pbial-cork 
of  the  usual  form.  • 

If  a  corked  empty  bottle  bo  sent  down  into  the  sea,  the  cork  is  generally 
forced  inwards  at  a  given  depth,  and  equally  bo  in  whatever  direction  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  may  happen  to  point. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  have  an  opening  in  the  side,  covered  by  a 
valve  or  fiap  so  contrived  as  to  tell  the  force  required  to  keep  it  shut,  we  find 
that  the  water  tends  to  escape  just  as  powerfully  through  such  an  opening 
as  it  would  through  one  in  the  bottom,  with  Ihe  same  elevation  of  water 
over  its  centre.  And  diflerent  equal  openings  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  require 
to  be  closed  with  forces  exactly  proportioned  to^  the  heights  of  liquid  above 
their  centres. 

In  an  open  square  sided  vessel  full  of  wpter,  the  whole  pressure  on  any 
opright  side  is  just  half  the  pressure  on  an  equal  extent  of  horizontal  bottom ; 
for  the  centre  of  the  side  being  just  half  as  deep  as  the  bottom,  the  pres- 
sure  on  any  point  there  is  only  half  as  great  as  on  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  points  above  the  level  of  the  centre  is  just  as  much  less  than  half,  as,  at 
corresponding  distances  below,  it  is  more  than  half,  and  so  it  aiSbunts  to  an 
exact  half  in  the  whole.  Considering  that  the  pressure  on  every  point 
below  the  central  level  la  greater  than  on  every  point  above  it,  we  see  the 
reason  why,  to  support  a  sluice  or  flood-gate  by  a  single  stay  on  the  outside, 
the  point  at  wliich  the  pressure  has  to  be  made  is  below  the  central  level. 
Calculation  discovers  that  this  point,  called  the  centre  of  pressure,  is  at  one- 
third  from  the  bottom.  The  knowledge  of  such  facts  furnishes  rules  for  the 
construction  of  large  vessels  for  liquids,  canal  embankments,  &e. 

The  pressure  on  a  ^ven  extent  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  vessel  is  just  as 
great  as  on  the  same  extent  of  the  side  of  a  wide  vessel,  having  the  same 
depth  of  fluid  j  because,  as  now  explained,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  surface  acted  upon  and  the  depth  of  liquid. 

Hence  a  flood-gate  or  sluice  which  shuts  out  the  ocean,  as  in  docks  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  bears  no  more  pressure  than  if  it  stood  only  against  an  e<jual 
depth  of  lake  or  river ;  or  than  if  it  were  one  of  two  such  flood-gates  become 
the  sides  of  a  vfery  narrow  vessel,  made  to  contain  only  a  few  hogslieads  of 

Hence,  again,  the  fear  is  unfoiinded  which  has  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,—-that  because  the  former,  owing  to  the  effects  of  easterly  winds  at  its 
mouth,  &c,,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  later,  it  might  burst  through  the 
flood-gates,  and  carry  devastation  along  its  course. 

A  deep  crevice  in  a  rock,  when  filled  by  a  shower,  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  rock  being  torn  asunder,  and  of  part  being  precipitated. 

Extensive  walls  or  faces  of  masonry,  intended  to  confine  banks  of  sand 
or  earth,  if  no  openings  were  left  for  water  to  escape  from  behind  them, 
would  be  burst  after  a  rain  unless  they  bad  the  strength  of  flood-gates  of 
the  same  size.  Ignorance  of  ibis  danger  has  led  to  some  extraordinary 
catastrophics. 
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Other  examples  of.  the  pressure  in  fluids  being  in  all  directions,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth,  are  : — tke  swelling  and  bursting  of  leaden  pipes  when 
filled  from  a  very  elevated  source; — the  tearing  up  of  the  coverings  of  sub- 
terranean drains  or  water  courses,  when,  during  a  flood,  any  accident  chokes 
them  near  their  lower  openings : — the  violence  with  which  water  escapes  by 
an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  any  deep  vessl,  or  enters  by  an  opening  or 
leak. near  the  keel  of  a  deep-floating  ship: — the  great  strength  reqnired  in 
the  lower  hoops  and  securities  of  those  enormous  vessels  of  porter-brewers, 
called  vats,  some  of  which  contain  many  thousand  barrels  of  liquid. 

In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  all  directions,  some  persons  have 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  is  an  upward  as  well  as  a  downward  and  a 
lateral  prMsure.  But  if,  in  a  fluid  mass,  the  particles  below  had  not  a  ten- 
dency upwards  equal  to  the  weight  or  downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  over 
them,  they  could  not  support  that  fluid,  which  entirely  rests  upon  them. 
Their  tendency  upward  is  owing  to  the  pressure  around  them  from  which 
tbej  are  trying  to  escape.  Accordingly,  if  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  with  a  sliding  plug  or  piston  in  it  near  one  end,  be  partially  plunged  into 
water  by  the  plugged  end,  the  water  is  found  to  press  the  plug  upwards  with 
force  proportioned  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  exactly  eqlial  to 
the  force  with  which  water  presses  upon  an  equal  extent  of  the  bottom  or 
side  of  any  other  vessel  having  in  it  the  same  depth ;  or,  with  which,  in  the 
same  vessel,  it  would  press  other  plugs  in  other  branches  of  the  lube  pro- 
jecting in  various  directions.  On  removing  such  a  plug  altogether,  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  visibly  proved  and  measured  by  the  column  of  water  pushed 
into  the  tube  from  below,  and  supported  there  to  the  levelof  the  water  around. 

The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  fluid  is  proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  depth, 
and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  size,  shape  or  position  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

A  body  immersed  in  the  water  of  a  lake,  one  foot  under  the  surface  is 

just  as  moch  pressed  upon  as  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  the  sea, 

and  no  more  than  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  a  small  cistern. 

Suppose  vessels  difiering  from  each  other  in  form  and  capacity,  as  sketched 

here  at  a,  b,  and  c,  but  all  having  flat  bottoms, 

FJg-  T3.  of  exactly  the   same  area ;    if  fluid   be  poured 

n^       n  iit"*  ^■ll  l^o  tlie   same  level  or  perpendicular 

1 1  height,  as  represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines, 

I  \  although  the  quantity  be  very  different  in  each, 

1  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  in 

I  '       I.    I — L  '  1       all.  This  truth  is  easily  proved  experimentally, 

"by  having  the  bottoms  moveable,  and  held  to 
~  '       their  places  by  weights  or  springs  capable  of 

measuring  the  pressure :  or  by  letting  the  three 
vessels  all  communicate  with  the  same  vessel  of  water  below  them,  and  then 
observing  that  the  water  in  all  has  still  the  same  level.  These  results  are 
other  exemplifications  of  the  truths,  "pressure  equal  in  alt  directions," 
"j}ressn,re  as  depth,"  and  "presswre  as  the  extent  of  surface."  For  as  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  resting  on  the  middle  of  each  bottom,  just  presses  with 
its  whole  weight,  and  therefore,  according  to  its  altitude,  this  column  could 
not  remain  at  rest  if  there  were  any  greater  or  less  pressure  than  its  own 
near  it;  then  as  the  fluid  really  is  at  rest  in  all  the  cases,  and  in  all  a 
central  column  is  of  the  same  height,  tho  pressure  must  be  eqnal  on  all  the 
bottoms.      The  ease  of  the  largest  vessel  a,  is  in  a  degree  illustrated  by 
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supposing  the  water  in  it  to  be  suddenly  converted  into  smooth  upriglit  small 
columns  or  rods  of  ice  or  glass;  Then  eyidently  only  those  pieces  which 
rested  on  the  bottom,  could  press  on  it  while  the  others  would  be  supported 
by  the  oblique  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the  hteral  resistance  of  the  pieces 
around  them. 

"  Level  iurface  of  a  Fluid."  (Read  the  Analysis.) 
That  the  surface  of  a  fluid  must  be  level,  follows  froni  the  facta  of  all  the 
particles  being  equally  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  being 
perfectly  moveable  among  themselves.  The  particles  forming  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  so  many  columns  of  particles,  supported  at 
any  given  level  below,  by  a  uniform  resistance  of  pressure ; — for  no  particle 
of  an  inferior  level  can  be  at  rest  unless  equally  urged  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore  all  the  particles  at  such  a  level,  and  which,  by  equally  urging  one 
another,  keep  themselves  at  rest,  must  all  be  bearing  the  weight  of  equal 
columns  :  thus  a  higher  column  must  sink  and  a  lower  one  must  rise,  until 
just  balanced  by  those  around ;  that  is,  until  all  become  alike.  Besides, 
just  as  a  bail  rolls  down  a  slope  or  inclined  plane,  so  do  the  particles  of 
a  fluid  slide  or  move  from  any  higher  situation  among  themselves  to  any 
lower  unoccupied  situation  near  tnem.  The  account  now  given  esplains 
why  any  accidental  elevation  or  depression  of  a  fluid  suriace,  usually  called 
a  wave,  continues  to  rise  and  fall,  or  to  oscillate,  for  some  time  with  gradu- 
ally diminishing  forces ; — for  when  the  mass  is  raised  above  the  general  level 
it  is  not  quite  support&i,  and  therefore  soon  sinks,  but  in  sinking,  like,  a 
falling  pendulum,  it  acquires  momentum  which  carries  it  below  the  general 
level,  until  opposed  and  arrested  by  a  resistance  greater 'than  its  weight,  it 
then  rises  again,  by  acquiring  a  new  momentum  in  its  rise,  it  has  to  fall 
again,  again  to  rise,  and  this  alteration  continues,  until  the  lateral  sliding 
ot  the  particles,  and  the  friction  among  them,  gradually  desl^oy  it. 

A  perfectly  level  surface  on  earth  reaUj  means  one  in  which  every  particle 
is  equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  (ruly  a 
spherical  surface ;  but  so  large  is  the  sphere,  that  if  a  slice  of  it  of  two  miles 
in  diameter  were  out  off,  and  laid  on  a  perfect  plane,  the  centre  of  the  slice 
would  only  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  edges.  Any  small  portion  of  it, 
therefore,  for  all  common  purposes,  may  be  accounted  a  perfect  plane. 

So  truly  smooth  does  a  fluid  surface  become,  that  it  forms  a  perfect 
mirror ;  that  is,  it  reflects  or  throws  back  the  rays  of  light,  which  foil 
upon  it  so  exactly  in  the  order  which  they  had  on  leaving  the  object,  tb.it 
an  eye  which  receives  them  may  fancy  the  object  to  be  plact^  in  the 
direction  of  the  mirror. — It  was  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fountain  or 
the  lake,  that  the  shepherdess  of  the  young  world  bent  themselves,  to  learn 
the  charms  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  them.  And  a  child  contemplates 
with  wonder  and  delight,  through  the  window  of  a  stiU  pool  or  gliding 
stream,  another  sky  below  the  ground,  with  its  cloulds,  and  sun  or  slars; 
and  another  landscape,  with  inverted  wood  and  mountains,  Uie  supposed 
divelling  of  foiry  beings. 

In  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  making  of  railways,  and  in  many  other  ope- 
rations of  engineering,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  determine  the  level  or  horizontal  direction  at  any    '  Fig.  74. 

place  ;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  a  tube  or  glass, 

a  c,  filled  with  spirit  except  one  bubble  of  air  h,      ^ c^t— — — j 

and  called  a  spirit  level.     When  this  tube  is  hori- 

zontal,  the  bubble  has  no  tendency  to  move  to  either 
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end;  but  if  the  tube  iaolines  ever  so  little,  the  bubble  risea  to  the  end  wbich 
ia  bigheat ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  denser  spirit  falls  down  to  the 
lower  end,  and  forces  the  light  bubble  away  from  it.  Such  a  tube  properly 
fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  telescope  attached  to  it,  or  simply  with  sight-holes 
to  look  through,  becoming  the  engineer's  guide  in  many  of  his  most 
important  operations. 

A  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight 
line  four  inches  in  a  mile.  In  cutting  a  level  canal,  therefore,  which  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  hoop,  there  must  be  everywhere  a  falling  from 
the  straight  line,  called  by  geometers  a  tangent,  in  the  proportion  now 
described.  All  rivers  also  have  the  curvature  of  hoops  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Canals  leading  from  sea-ports  to  the  interior  of  countries  havo  generally 
to  ascend ;  but  as  water  cannot  become  stagnant  in  any  channel  which  is  not 
level,  the  canal  is  divided,  by  gates  or  sluices,  into  portions  at  different 
levels,  like  steps  of  a  stair,  the  rising  at  the  joinings  being  generally  from 
sis  to  twelve  feet.  The  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level  to 
another  by  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  which  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
canal,  of  sufEcicnt  capacity  for  the  boat  to  lie  in,  furnished  with  high  walls, 
and  with  flood-gates  at  both  ends;  so  that  when  the  gates  below  are  shut, 
and  water  is  gradually  admitted  from  above,  it  becomes  part  of  the  hjgh 
level,  ready  as  such  to  deliver  a  boat,  or  receive  one ;  and  when  the  upper 
flood-gates  are  shut,  and  the  water  is  gradually  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
lock,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  low  level,  and  a  boat  may  enter  it,  or  leave  it 
by  its  lower  gates. 

The  cutting  of  canals  is  one  of  the  great  items  in  the  mass  of  modern 
improvement,  which  both  mark  and  .hasten  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Adverting  to  the  importance  of  easy  intereouse,  as  explained  in  a  former 
section,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  a  horse  which  can  draw  only  one  ton 
on  onr  best  roads,  can  draw  thirty  with  the  same  speed  in  a  canal-boat. 

And  what  a  glorious  triumph  to  science  and  art  it  is,  tobe  able  to  conduct 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  even  those  originallyintended/or  the  ocean  surge  alone, 
through  the  quiet  valleys  of  an  interior  country  !  '  In  Scotland,  bow,  along 
the  Caledonian  canal,  a  noble  frigate  may  be  seen,  wandering  as  it  were 
among  the  inland  solitudes,  and  displaying  her  grace  and  majesty  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  mountain  shepherd  j  and  when  she  has  traversed  the 
kingdom,  and  vi.sited  the  lonely  lake",  whose  waters  until  lately  had  borne 
only  the  skiff  of  the  hunter,  she  descends  again  by  the  steps  of  her  liquid 
stair,  and  safely  resumes  her  place  among  ihe  waves. 

It  was  lately  in  eontemplaiion  to  lead  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
which  joins  North  and  South  America.  The  elevation  to  which  Ihe  canal 
must  reach,  to  surmount  the  central  ridge,  is  considerable,  and  will  increase 
the  difficulty ;  but  sneh  important  consequences  would  follow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  that,  wilh  the  continuance  of  general  peace,  and  the 
increase  of  political  wisdom,  it  will  probably  be  attained.  If  so,  the  loaded 
vessel,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  woald  soon  be  descried  among  the  mountain 
heights,  and,  a  few  hours  after  would  be  safely  lodged  in  a  port  of  the  oppo- 
site sea ;  having  performed,  by  a  near  cut,  a  voyage  which  at  present  costs 
months  of  delay  and  hazard,  in  a  tedious  navigation  round  the  whole  southern 
continent, — And  if  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  were  joined  in  the  same 
way,  as  has  also  been  proposed,  the  operation  would,  in  effect,  bring  India 
nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  more  and  more  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual 
utiiityand  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  theearth.  Then,  indeed,  might 
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it  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  world  is  a  rast  garden,  given  to  man  for 
his  abode,  of  which  every  spot  has  its  peculiar  sweets  and  treasures ;  but 
because  the  cultivator  of  each  may  eschange  a  share  of  its  produce  for  shares 
in  return,  the  same  general  result  follows  as  if  every  field  or  farm  contained 
witbin  itself  the  climates  and  soils  and  capabilities  of  the  whole. 

In  a  canal,  the  least  deviation  from  the  true  level  would  immediately  cause 
any  water  admitted  into  it  to  flow  towards  the  lower  end.  This  flui  to  a 
lower  situation  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  myriads  of  streams,  which  render 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  sc«nc  of  such  varied  beauty  and  incessant  change. 

As  in  the  animal  body,  from  every  the  minutest  point  a  little  vein  endowed 
with  living  power,  takes  the  blood  which  has  just  brought  life  and  nutriment 
to  the  part,  and  delivers  it  into  a  larger  vein,  whence  it  passes  into  a  larger 
Btill,  until  at  last,  in  the  great  reservoir  of  the'heart,  it  meets  the  blood  re- 
turned from  every  part  of  the  body,  so,  in  this  terraqueoaa  globe,  where  the 
magic  moving  power  is  simply  fluid  seeking  its  level,  does  the  rain  which 
falls  to  sustain  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to  renovate  nature,  glide  from 
every  point  of  the  surface  into  a  lower  bed,  and  from  thence  into  a  lower  still, 
until  the  countless  streams,  so  formed,  after  every  variety  of  course  combine 
to  form  the  swelling  rivers,  which  return  the  accumulated  waters  into  the 
common  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  In  the  living  body,  the  arteries  carry  back 
the  blood  with  renewed  vitality  to  every  point  whence  the  veins  had  with- 
drawn it,  and  so  complete  the  circulation;  and  in  what  may  bo  called  the 
living  universe,  the  circulation  is  completed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  from  the  extended  face  of  the  ocean  raise  a  constant 
exhalation  of  watery  vapour  of  invisible  purity,  which  the  winds  then  carry 
away  and  deposit  as  rain  or  dew  on  every  spot  of  the  earth. 

A  Tcry  slight  declivity  suffices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three 
miles  per  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hund  d  m  1  f  ora  its 
month,  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  th       a —  h  above 

twice  the  height  of  St  Paul's  Church  in  London  ;  nd  f  11  h  e  eight 
hundred  feet,  in  its  long  course,  the  water  takes  nearly  a  m  n  h  Tl  greater 
river  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  whose  channel  f  a  h  u  an  i  miles,  is 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five  hund  d  f  n  11  hat  dis- 
tance. Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  miles,  it  ie  seen  descending 
in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata 
has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that,  in  Paraguay,  fifteen  hundred  luilea 
from  i£  mouth,  large  ships  arrive  which  have  sailed  against  the  current  all 
the  way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone  :  that  is  to  say,  which  on  the  beau- 
tifully inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft 
wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  our 
loftiest  spires. 

A  small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  uneven  bottom,  if  suddenly 
emptied  by  a  sluice  or  opening  at  its  lowest  part,  would  exhibit  a  number  of 
pits  or  pools  of  various  size  and  shape  left  among  the  inequalities.  But  sup- 
posing rain  to  fall,  and  frequently  to  recur,  the  water  seeking  its  level  would 
soon  effect  a  very  remarkable  change.  In  consequence  of  each  pool  discharg- 
ing over  its  lowest  part,  that  is,  sending  out  a  streamlet  either  into  another 
lower  pool,  or  into  a  channel  leading  directly  to  the  sluice  or  opening,  there 
would  be  a  constant  wearing  down  of  the  part  or  side  of  the  pool  over  which 
the  water  was  running,  that  is  to  say,  a  deepening  of  a  breach  or  channel 
there,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pool  would  be  consequently  becoming 
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lower,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  hottom  would  be  rising,  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  sand  or  mud  washed  down  hy  the  rain  from  the  elevations  around : 
and  these  two  operations  continuing,  thte  pool  would  at  last  altogether  disap- 
pear. And  bj  this  change  going  on  in  every  pool  through  tbo  whole  of  the 
emptied  mill-pond,  the  general  bottom  would  at  last  exhibit  only  a  varied  or 
undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  ramifying 
water  channels,  all  sloping  with  a  precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  gener^ 
mouth  or  estuary. — The  reason  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  and  in  every  other, 
a  water  course  sooii  becomes  so  singularly  uniform,  both  as  to  dimensions 
and  descent,  is,  that  any  pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  filled  up  by  the  sand  and 
mud  carried  along  in  the  stream,  and  deposited  wbere  the  current  is  slack  ; 
while  any  elevations  are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current 
which  aecompanioB  shallowness. 

The  above  paragraph  describes,  in  miniature,  what  has  been  going  on  over 
the  general  feee  of  our  earth  ever  since  that  convulsion  of  nature  which 
produced  its  present  form.  In  many  places  the  phenomenon  is  already  com- 
plete; in  others  it  is  only  in  progress.  The  whole  of  what  is'  now  dry  land, 
has  at  some  period  been  under  water,  and  much  of  it  has  evidently  been  a 
gradual  deposition  from  water.  By  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  there- 
fore, our  present  continents  and  islands  must  have  been  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean,  or  tn  ocean  must  have. subsided  away  from  them;  and 
ineither  case  the  land  must  have  merged  as  checkered  and  unsightly  as  the 
hottom  of  the  emptied  lake  above  supposed.  And  it  is  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  water  seeking  its  level  which  has  at  last  converted  the  earth  into  the 
paradise  which  we  now  behold. 

The  marks  of  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  progressive 
change,  are  every  where  most  strikingly  evident  to  the  enlightened  eye  of 
philosophy.  The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  great  lakes  formerly  existing  over  Europe.  It  is  a  basin  or 
amphitheatre,  formed  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or  opening 
to  it,  is  that  remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  now  escapes  from  it,  and 
which  evidently  has  been  gradually  cut  or  formed  by  the  action  of  the  run- 
ning stream.  As  the  bottom  became  uncovered,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the 
water,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  sloping  channel  from  every  part,  the 
former  lake  was  converted  into  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  a  fit  habitation  for 
man ;  and  the  continued  drain  from  it  of  the  rains  which  fall  over  its  surface, 
and  either  pass  rapidly  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  and  ooze  again  more 
■adually  in  the  form  of  springs,  is  the  beautiful  river  which  we  now  call 
le  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  many  of  the  valleys  which  were  formerly  lakes,  have  the 
opening  for  the  esit  of  water  so  narrow,  that,  as  happened  in  one  of  them  a 
few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  falling  into  it,  converts  the  valley  once 
more  into  a  lake.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  accumulation  of  water 
within  was  very  rapid ;  and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to  the  coun- 
try below,  if  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every  means  was 
tried  to  remove  the  water  gradually,  the  attempt  had  not  succeeded  when  the 
frightful  burst  took  place,  and  involved  the  inferior  country  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a  chain  of  basins  or  lakes,  which 
must,  at  one  time,  have  discharged  or  run  over  one  into  another ;  but  owing 
to  the  continued  stream  cutting  a  passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty  them 
all,  they  are  now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  instead  of 
the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly.  This  operation  b  stiJI  going  on  in 
all  the  lakes  of  ihe  earth.     The  lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although  con- 
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fined  by  hard  rock,  is  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surfa,ce  has  conseqtiently 
fallen  within  the  period  of  accurate  observation  and  records;  and  as,  at  the 
same  time,  the  wearing  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  brought  down  by 
the  winter  torrents,  are  filling  np  its  bed,  if  the  town  of  Geneva  last  long 
enough,  its  inhabitants  maj  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the  neighbouring 
valley,  instead  of  the  picturesque  lake  which  now  fills  it.  Already  several 
towns  and  villages,  which  were  close  upon  the  lake  a  century  ago,  have  fields 
and  gardens  spreading  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Illustrating  this  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  contrast 
between  the  pure  blue  water  of  the  Ehone  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  turbid  streams  which  join  its  course  a  little  farther  down.  The 
torrents  which  fall  into  the  lake  all  around,  are  equally  charged  with  the 
debris  or  wearings  of  the  mountains ;  but  having  deposited  all  their  load  in 
the  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  pure  water  alone  escapes  to  form  the  river. 
The  streams,  however,  coming  to  the  Rhone  directly  from  the  Alps,  and 
bringing  with  jhem  tiieir  charge  of  broken-down  earth,  even  after  they  have 
joined  it,  are  long  distinguishable  by  their  muddy  waters.  It  is  the  mud 
deposited  as  here  described,  which  is  gradually  filling  up  all  lakes,  and  which 
has  formed  the  vast  regions  of  flat  eountiy  seen  about  the,  mouths  of  great 
rivers.  The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  deposition  of  this  kind,  the  whole 
of  lower  Egypt,  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  &c.,  &c. 

Therearesomelakeson  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet  towards 
the  sea-, — all  the  water  which  faUs  into  them,  being  again  carried  off  by 
evaporation  alone — and  such  lakes  are  never  of  fresh  water,  because  every 
substance,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  re- 
gions around  them,  has  necessarily  been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feed- 
ing streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The  great  majority  of  lakes,  however, 
being  basins  with  the  water  constantly  running  over  at  one  part  towards  the 
sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  fresh, 
because  their  only  supply  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers 
and  springs  fed  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them 
must  always  be  carrying  with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  that  remains 
dissolved  in  them.  Wc  thus  see  how  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  gradu- 
ally washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness  fitting  it  for  the  uses  of  man, 
and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the  substances 
which  originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  soluble  in  water : — 
viz.,  all  the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  and  beautiful  plain,  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow-capped.  One  side  of 
the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  the  lake,  which 
is  salt  for  the  reasons  stated  above ; — but  the  lake  will  not  long  be  salt,  for 
it  now  has  an  outlet.  About  150  years  ago,  owing  to  unusual  rains,  an  es- 
traordinaiy  increase  of  the  water  took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of 
the  city.  An  artificial  drain  was  then  cut  from  the  plain,  at  the  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  lower  external  country.  This  soon  freed 
the  city  from  the  water,  and  since  then,  becoming  every  year  deeper  by  the 
wearing  efiects  of  the  uninterrupted  stream,  it  is  still  lowering  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  is  daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  converting  the  vast 
salt  marshes,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  into  fresh  and  fertile  fields. 

The  vast  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (as  large  as  Europe,) 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
called  the  Old  World,  so  different  and  pecubar  arc  many  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions ;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  counte- 
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Dance  from  the  esisteDce  of  iminense  tracts  of  maraLy  or  imperfectly  drained 
laDd  discovered  in  the  interior,  into  which  rivors  flow,  but  seem  not  jet  to 
have  worn  down  a  sufficient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  toward  the  ocean. 

Where  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  country  through  which  a  water-track  passes 
ia  not  of  a  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  allow  readily  the  wearing  down  of  higher 
parts,  and  the  filling  up  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and  great 
irregularities  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the  lakes 
in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous  fails 
of  Niagara,  whore  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a  hundred  and 
sisty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  roek  over  which  the  river  pours,  would 
soon  be  cut  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be  emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  constantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraided  portions  down  to  lower 
level,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awful 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours,. owing  to  natural  causes  already  in 
operation,  can  have  but  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
falls  that  does  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plains  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by 
the  rising  water ;  and  with  revolving  agas,  unSess  new  convulsions  of  nature 
disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  in  shut- 
ting out  the  ocean  from  estenaive  low  traeU  by  means  of  sea  dykes  or  em- 
bankments, the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradual  deluge 
embrace  the  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illustrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblance  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  accordance  with 
the  few  ^neral  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the  perfect 
level  of  tlie  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  aea  never  rises  nor  falls  in  any 
place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  its  changes 
may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade- 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the 
African  coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
general  ocean  level;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  -that  level, 
because  the  evaporation  from  it  ia  greater  than,  the  supply  of  its  rivers, 
causing  it  to  leeeive  an  additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of  Gibriilter; — but 
in  all  such  cases,  the  effect  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  there- 
fore can  be  calculated  upon  with  confidence. 

IVere  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers  !  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  refieot,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  noble  river,  and  gaaing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide  pouring  inland  through 
the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  there  is,  at  (he 
moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the  time  be  heaving 
moreover,  in  lofty  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks  and  the  drowning. 

The  horrid  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  of  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occasional  floods,  produced  by 
rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these  combined 
with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded  the  flow  of 
the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  {the  height  of  an  ordinary 
house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  al!  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  and 
drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighboring  rivers,  much  of  the  country 
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Is  really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring-tides,  and  is  only  protected 
from  daily  inundations  by  artificial  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  ocean.  On  one  occasion  the  water  broke  into  snob  an  enclosur*, 
and  drowned  more  than  sixty  thousand  people.  What  awfu!  uncertainty 
then  would  hang  over  tho  existence  of  the  Dutch,  if  the  level  of  the  sea 
were  subject  to  change;  for  while  we  know  that  its  waters,  owing  to  the 
centrifugal  force  or  of  the  earth's  rotation,  are  seveoteen  miles  higher  at  the 
equator  than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established,  were  from  nny 
cause  to  be  suddenly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  human  beings  would 
be  the  victims. 

Where  inundation  ia  regularly  periodical,  as  in  the  Nile  and  many  other 
rivers,  the  hurtful  effects  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  oeeurrenee  may 
even  become  useful,  by  fertilizing  the  soil. 

Tracts  of  land  in  contact  with  rivers,  of  which  land,  the  surfiice  lies  be- 
tween the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  if  surrounded  with  dykes,  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water, by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  high  water; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low  water. 
A  vast  extent  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China,  is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  water  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  rice  plant.  A  great  part  also  of  the  rich  sugar  plantations 
of  Demerata,  Esequibo,  &e.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  in  the  same 
predicament;  and  another  advantage  which  these  have  over  the  plantations 
on  the  West-India  Islands,  is  the  saving  of  the  labour  of  transport  effected 
hy  the  canals  which  intersect  all  the  fields. 


"  If  various  tuhes  and  vesseU  communicate 
into  ihem,  wi/l  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all 


one  another,  fluid  admitted 

(Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  and  vessels,  fixed 

„„j  :      ;„t.  ti..  .:..  ^^^  q_      Water  poured  into  any  one 

3  to  the  same  level  in  all.     The  dotted 

surfaces  of  the  fluid  in 


Ki 


upon  and  opening  into  tbi 
would  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  ris 
lines  from  a  to/  may  represent  the 
vessels.  In  the  figure  at  p.  128,  it 
was  seen  why,  in  all  upright  cylin- 
drical vessels,  as  a,  b  and  c,  the  fluid 
rises  to  the  same  level ;  and  the  figure 
at  p.  13'2  explained  why  shape  of  the 
vessel  cannot  affect  the  level.  Al- 
though in  the  oblique  vessel  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
than  in  a,-stiil  there  is  the  same 

pressure  at  the  bottom  of  both,  he-        |  

cause  e,  supports  part  of  the  weight 

of  its  conbiined  fluid  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

If  a  tube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  the  ine- 
qualities of  a  country,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  ends 
brought  together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  liquid  surfaces  having 
precisely  the  same  level ;  and  on  either  end  being  raised,  the  fluid  would 
sink  in  it  to  overflow  ilkm  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
tube,  bent  up  at  its  ends  a  and  b,  and  nearly  Fig.  76. 

filled  with  liquid :  by  then  looking  along  the 
two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  myhts 
resting  on  them,  an  observer  looks  in  a  lino 
which  is  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point  between  them. 
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If  there  were  two  lakes  on  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights,  a  pipe  of 
communication  deaceoding  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
sOon  bring  them  to  the  same  level ;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the 
other,  would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  yessel  of  his  contrivance,  represented  here, 
■was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.    It  was  goblet- 
shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  became  a  tube,  turccd 
upwards  at  c,  and  putting  with  an  open  extremity  into  the  goblet  again.    He 
reasoned  thus :  A  pint  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  must  more  than  counterbalance 
an  ounce  which  the  tube  b  will  contain,  and  must  there- 
Fig.  77.  fore  be  constantly  pushing  the  ounce  forward  Into  tho 
Yessel  again,  and  keeping  up  a  stream  or  circulation, 
^^^^^         which  will  cease  only  when  the  water  dries  up.      He 
ell \    \\j      was  confounded  when  a  trial  showed  him  the  same 

1  ]     I]        level  always  in  a  and  in  b. 

V  J  Jl  A  glass  tube  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 

\^  O-V'^         cistern  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  is 

> ^  then  bent  upwards,  to  appear  on  tho  outside  like  a 

barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation  of  a  fluid  in  it, 
the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tub*  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to 
construct  those  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in 
great  towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town, 
may  be  delivered  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  to 
every  cistern  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  the  result  not  being 
affected  by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into  valleys 
many  times  in  their  course. 

On  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Ten  ton  vilie  stands,  there  is  such  a 
reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel  cut  for 
the  purpose,  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  New  River. 
Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed  by  the  West  Middlesex  "Water 
Company,  at  Primrose  Hill,  higher  than  any  house  in  town.  It  is  filled  by 
operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company's  works,  near  Hammersmith, 
five  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all  the  houses  con- 
iTected  with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  flre. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  in  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because,  in  al!  the  ruins 
of  their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aquedufits, 
as  works  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  east-iron  is 
made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  principle,  but  want  of 
fit  material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers  such  enormous 
labour. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water  in  a  large  ci(|,  particularly  smee  the 
steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approach  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal 
body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue  to  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  town ;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  the  streets, 
which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  and  alleys;  and  at  last  subdivide 
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until  every  house  haa  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrying  its  precious  freight, 
if  reqaired,  evea  into  the  separate  apartments,  and  yielding  it  anywhere  to 
the  turning  of  a  cook  A  corresponding  arrangement  of  drains  and  sewers, 
most  carefully  constructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  level,  receives  the 
water  again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  sends  it  to  be  purified 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and 
perfect  is  this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may 
fall,  and  after  washing  and  purifying  every  superficial  spot  of  the  city,  and 
sweeping  out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an 
hour,  form  part  of  the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost 
miracle,  of  estensive,  sudden, ^nd  perfect  purification,  which  makes  modem 
London  the  most  healthy,  while  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a 
supply  of  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no 
more  surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of 
summer.  But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  atill  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  much  of  the  anxiety  and 
labour  of  men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the"  supply  of  this  precious 
element !  How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from  the 
deficiency  of  water ;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  whole  cities,  which  a 
timely  supply  of  water  might  have  saved  !  Kings  have  received  almost 
divine  honours  for  constructing  aqueducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from 
the  mountains  into  the  peopled  towns.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who  has 
travelled  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more  prized 
than  mines  of  g  li  wh  h  s  p  nt  m  nths  on  ship-board,  where  the  fresh 
water  ia  often  dlduwlmea  on  than  the  most  precious  product 
of  the  still,  or  wh  n  ad  ng  hie  y  has  vividly  sympathized  with  the 
victims  of  siege  h  pw  k  p  ad  ng  ut  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain 
from  heaven,  an  1  h  n  w  h  m  d  eag  ness,  sucking  the  delicious  moisture 
— it  is  he  who    an    pp  fully   h    blessing  of  that  abundant  supply 

which  most  of  U  n  w  h  ugh  1  y  enjoy.  The  author  of  this  work 
will  long  rem  mb  h  n  n*^  m  m  ntary  regret  with  which,  at  once 
approaching  a  b    u  ful  1  nd  m  n  hs  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  stream  of 

fresh  water  gl  1  ng  a       k  n       h    salt  waves — it  appeared  to  him  as 

if  a  most  preoi  u     ss  n      by  s  m    a      lent  were  pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  of  Jiuid  level  leads  to  a  consideration  of  springs  or  wells,  'and 
of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 
.  The  water  which  falls  from  the  olouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  running  directly 
aJong  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance ;  or  by  first  sinking  into 
porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of  springs. 
If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from  which  it  issues, 
that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable  clay  or  rock  on 
which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the  whole;  but  if  not, 
the  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth  as  it  would  among 
bullets  in  a  water-tight  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then  dug  in  such  earth, 
reaching  below  the  level  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the  pit  wiU  soon  be  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well.  In  many  places  this 
water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  in  some  places, 
by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage  towards  the  sea,  or  of  the 
superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to  it,  there  ia  none  to  be  found 
within  an  accessible  depth. 
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A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  subject  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  in  Kent, 
on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Gravesend  the  canal  caUud, 
the  Thames  and  Medway  canal.  This  canal  consists  of  but  one  cut  or 
level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  through  the  hill — which 
level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  connected  rivers;  the  intention  having 
been  to  let  the  canal  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at  high  water; — but  as 
the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding  land,  and  therefore  of 
all  the  inhabitants'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  half-waj  between 
the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  the  salt  water  from  the  rivers  was  no 
sooner  admitted  to  the  canal  than  it  spread  into  the  land  on  either  side, 
where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower,  and  destroyed  all  the 
wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  company  would  have  e.ieaped  paying  the  heavy 
damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a  very  ungainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  wafer  which  has 
sunk  into  the  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower  places  ; 
nature  thus  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever-stored  reservoir 
of  the  substance  most  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  existence  of  man,  and 
of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  high  cultivation  or 
agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great  effect  on  the  quantity  of 
spring  water  ia  it.  While  the  face  of  a  country  is  rough  the  rain-water 
remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth  to  feed  the 
springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface  as  from  bogs  and  marshes 
towards  the  rivers.  The  rivers,  hence,  have  a  comparatively  uniform  and 
regular  supply,  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen  for  a  long  time  : — but  in  a 
welWr^ned  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand  prepared  channels,  finds  its 
way  to  the  brooks  and  rivers  almost  immediately,  producing  often  dan- 
gerous floods  or  inundations  of  the  neighboring  low  grounds.  A  friend  of 
the  author  had  a  waterfall  and  mill  in  Surrey,  which  he  formerly  let  for  a 
rent  of  £1,200  ayear;  but  after  agricultural  improvements  in  the  district 
from  which  the  water  came,  the  supply  of  water  was  generally  cither 
superabundant  or  deficient,  and  the  value  of  the  mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  different  strata  or  layers,  as  of  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  Sc,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former  periods 
horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  up,  by 
some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every  variety  of  position.  Ia 
particular  situations,  the  upper  surface  is  now  concave  or  basin-shaped,  the 
difierent  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight,  being  like  cups  or  basins  placed 
one  within  another;  and  as  water  poured  in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two 
basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the  height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface, 
through  any  hole  made  in  the  side  of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through 
an  innermost  or  superior  water-tight  stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water 
oft«n  springs  out  and  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London 
stands  in  a  hollow  of  which  the  first-met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed 
over  chalk,  and  on  boring  through  the  clay  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet 
thickness,)  the  water  issues  and  in  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  showing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or 
level  somewhere — as  among  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  weights  under  the  same 
bulk,  are  made  to  oppose  or  to  balance  each  other  in  communicating  vessels 
— as  water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  bd  c,  and  oil  in  the  other 
— the  surfaces  will  not  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height  or  level,  but  that 
of  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  j  ust  as  much  higher  than  that  of  ihH  other  as  it  Is 
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lighter.  Thus  a  column  of  oil  must  be  of  a 
length  as  rf  o,  to  bdance  a  column  of  water 
d  v> :  and  alcohol,  because  lighter  than  oil, 
to  balance  the  same  water,  would  have  to 
stand  higher  still,  as  at  a;  while  mercury, 
because  thirteen  times  weightier  than  water, 
would  stand  only  about  m.  The  shape,  size, 
or  position  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing fluids  might  stand,  would  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  relative  heights  of  thesurfaces ; 
for  if  we  suppose  a  largw  vessel,  such  ae  is 
represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines  between 
the  letters  e  /  m,  to  be  substituted  for  the 
leg  c  d  ot  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to 
balance  the  water  in  h  d,  would  have  to  stand  d. 

just  as  high  in  it  as  in  the  smaller  tube. 

"  A  body  immersed  in  a  fiuid,  displaces  exactly  itg  own  hulk  of  it,  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  hy  thejluid  around  the  body  is  held 
vp  with  force  exactly  equnl  to  the  weiyht  of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  mnst 
sink  or  swim  according,  as  its  own  weight  is  greater  or  less  than  tliis." 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water, 
requires  a  force  of  one  pound  (except  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  ths  air,) 
to_  plunge  it  under  the  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water 
with  exactly  the  same  force ;  so  that,  if  previously  balanced  at  the  end  of  a 
weighing  beam,  it  appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its 
weight. 

And  a  piece  of  wood,'  ivory,  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  immersed  body  takes  the  pkce  of 
water  which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose  pressure 
waa  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.  In  a  vessel  of  water  repre- 
sented here  by  the  figure  a  b,  let  us  append  to  any 
portion  of  the  water,  a  single  column  of  particles, 
for  instance,  represented  by  the  line  erf;  we 
know  that  each  column  is  steadily  supported  in 
its  place,  because  the  particle  of  the  liquid 
immediately  under  it  is  tending  upwards  to 
escape  from  the  surrounding  pressures,  with  force 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column ;  and 
what  is  true  of  a  column  of  single  particles,  is 
true  of  any  other  portion,  such  as  the  larger  column  represented  by  the 
fig"''s/A  g-  If  such  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound,  the  surface  uoder  it 
would  be  tending  upward  with  the  force  of  a  pound;  and  if  the  portion, 
without  changing  its  bulk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice,  it  would  still  be 
exactly  supported  by  the  surface  below  pressing  upwards  with  a  force  of  a 
pound ;  and  farther,  if  a  similar  column  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  were  there, 
the  surrounding  pressure  would  still  be  the  same.  Again,  if  we  suppose 
only  half  the  column  to  be  solidified,  the  portion  h  g  ifor  instance,  it,  would 
be  pressed  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  poand  at  g  ;  but  its  own  weight  of 
half  a  pound,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  pound  of  water  above  it,  would 
produce  an  exact  balance  and  maintain  rest. 


Fig.  79. 
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It  is  very  imprtant  to  have  clear  notions  on  this  subject ;  and  as  difFereot 
minds' apprehend  such  matters  witb  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in 
different  ways,  we  shall  state  the  same  general  trath  in  other  words. 

Let  us  consider  a,  masaof  fluid  aa  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  extremeJy 
minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where  every 
particle  supports  those  above  it  by  tendency  upwards  vfhioh  it  requires 
through  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we  suppoao  the 
particles  of  a  portion  of  a  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick,  together,  or  to 
become  ice  without  change  of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would 
still  be  between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally 
supported,  and  would  remain  at  rest.  And  if  goy,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or 
wood,  having  the  same  bulk,  were  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  such 
new  substance  would  still  be  sustained  with  the  same  force ;  so  that  a 
substance  of  exactly  the  same  weigbt  as  the  ice  or  water  displaced,  would 
have  no  tendency  either  to  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  wa^r  itsoif  had; 
but  a  substance  heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in 
either  ease  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  between  its 
weight  and  that  of  an  equal  hulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
so  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  he  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
covery to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
caught  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support 
of  a  hath :  and  as  his  God-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  perceived 
many  of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  ho  is 
said  to  have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he  leapt 
from  the  water,  and  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  home- 
wards, calling  out  "  ev^xa,  iv^tjxa,"  I  have  found  it.'  He  was  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  ready  means,  tbus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since 
been  called  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  comparative  weights  of 
equal  bulks  of  different  substances ;  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron, 
compared  with  wat«r ;  and  in  the  ease  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
instance,  of  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
problems,  which,  until  then,  could  not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
various  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  aa  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a 
pure  from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures 
or  compounds,  Tbe  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  merchan- 
dize. In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  once  the  exact  size 
or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular — even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture, 
and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  shall  now  discuss  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative 
weights  or  specific  gravity. 

"  Tke/orce  vrilh  which  a  hody  is  held  up  in  afiuid,  being  the  exact  weight 
of  its  bulk  ofihatfiuid,  by  ascertaining  this  force  andcomparing  it  loilh 
&e  weight  of  the  body  itself  the  comparative  vreights  or  SPECIFIC  GHAVI- 
TiES  are  found."     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

If  any  hody,  c,  a  mass  of  geld,  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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Fig,  80. 


halt  from  the  bottom  of  one  scale  b 
of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 
by  weigbta  put  into  tbe  other  scale  a, 
and  if  n  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 
under  it  so  t-iat  the  water  shall  sur- 
round it,  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 
supported  by  the  water  with  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
it  displaces;  the  weights,  therefore, 
then  required  in  the  scale  h  to  restore 
the  halitnce,  show  truly  the  exact 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  j  or  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body ;  and 
the  we^hts  in  the  two  opposite  scales 
show  the  comparative  weights  of  the 
body  and  of  its  balk  of  water.  In  the 
supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 
gold  had  in  tbe  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 
about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight ;  that  is,  the  wat«r  would  support  it 
with  this  force;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 
as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  water ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  water  can 
bo  BO  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
situations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the  specific  gravity  19 , 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  ^,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  its  densest  state,  vw.,  at 
tbe  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahreaheit's  thermometer. 

As  tie  substances  in  nature  differ  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  cor- 
responding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities :  the  following  eases  are  most  important. 

Solid  bodiet  insoluble  in  tealer  and  heavier  than  it — as  the  metals,  &c,, 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (simply  a  good  weighing, 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  helow  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body  being  first 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  opposite  scales,  are  the  weights  of  eqnal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
and  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often 
the  weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  we  find  the 
specifio  gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weightier  than  its  bulk  of 
water. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weights  into  the 
scale,  b  or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.  We 
shall  explain^  afterwards,  that  for  very  delicate  purposes  bodies  must  be 
weighed  first  in  a  vacuum,  ipstcad  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  bo 
made ;  for  air  itself  supports  a  little  any  body  immersed  in  it. 

Solids  lighter  than  water,  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already 
balanced  in  water  for  the  purpose;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connect 
them  with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  small  puUy  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are 


attached  shall  draw  them  down. 
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A  solid  aoluUe  in  water,  as  a  chryBtal  of  any  salt,  may  tie  protected 
during  the  operation  of  weighing  in  water,  by  previously  dipping  it  in 
melted  was,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  cohering  on  it ; 
some  liquid  which  does  not  dissolve  it,  allowance  b 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  such  liquid  and  of  water. 

Powders  insoliible  in  leater,  such  as  gold  dnat,  are  weighed  in  a  glass  cup 
which  has  previously  been  balanced  in  water  for  that  purpose. 
Powders  soluble  in  water,  mast  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  highly  endowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 
of  acertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  pulverized  or  porous  bodies;  but  as  it 
can  be  understood  only  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
pneumatics,  the  consideration  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

Other  liquids  may  be  compared  with  water  in  several  ways.  ftt.  If  a 
phial  be  made  to  hold  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  40°,  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other  liquid 
ia  found,  by  simply  filling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  such  a  phial  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains,  while 
of  alchohol  it  will  receive  only  about  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of  glass, 
which  loses  one  thousand  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  (which  thousand 
grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  its  bulk  in  water,)  may  be  weighed  in  other 
liquids^  and  the  difference  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  last 
case.  The  bulb  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  which  loses 
in  water  exactly  one  thousand  grains,  is  preferable,  from  the  simplicity 
thereby  given  to  the  calculations  : — This  remark  applies  also  to  the  phial 
last  mentioned.  .3d.  A  contrivance  which  renders  the  beam  and  scales  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  is  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  a,  with  a 
slender  stalk  rising  from  it  U>  support  the  little  scale  or  dish  b,  and  with 
another  stalk  descending  to  carry  the  weight  or  weights  at  c,  which  serve  as 
ballast  to  it,  The  whole  is  so  adjusted  that  when  displacing  one  thousand 
grains,  or  other  known  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  shall  float  with  a  certain 
mark  upon  the  upper  stalk  just  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  then  im- 
mersing it  n  h  bq  nd  finding  how  much  weight  must  be  added  to, 
Fig.  81  \  from  it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in  them 
1.  h  me  elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of  these 
h  quids  and  of  water  are  found  : — or  the  difference  oi 
w  h  which  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations  in 
w  h  vingbcen  previously  ascertained,  it  will  only  be 
n  y,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  esactly  its  elevation ; 
n  n  h  of  the  slender  stalk  may  he  equivalent  to  a 
ff  ren  c  of  ten  gr^ns.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hff  ler.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and 
d  *o  B,  accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
mp  f  the  several  indications,  and  the  aliobanccs  to 
b  m  d  for  temperature,  &c.  It  may  be  used  for  weigh- 
ing solids  s  w  ju  d  ,  for  if  any  mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  b,  weights 
exactly  equal  to  the  mass  must  he  taken  out  of  the  saucer  h,  or  from  below 
at  c,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  instrument.  The  mass  may  be  after- 
wards placed  at  c,  and  weighed  in  water.  4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  series  of  small 
glass  bubbles  of  different  specific  gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  thrown 
into  any  liquid,  those  heavier  than  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swim, 
while  that  one  which  marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  mei^ly  suspended. 
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The  babbles  must,  of  course  be  numbered,  and  the  speeifio  gravity  of  each 
be  previously  known, 

A  common  use  of  hydrometera  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  All  these  consist  of 
alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  upon  them 
in_  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  con- 
tain.    A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

_  A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of 
distilled  spirit  according  to  a  sample  shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of 
conscience,  he  afterwards,  ia  the  privacy  of  his  store-house,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cafik. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
was  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vendor  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
means  which  could  have  made  the  discovery ;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
instrument  of  his  detection  being  aftcrvfards  shown  to  him,  he  offered  any 
price,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aerlfoTm  substances  is  ascertainnd  by  means  of 
a  glass  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop-cook.  It  is  first  weighed 
when  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  different  aira  or  gases.  Comparison  of  the  weights 
gives  the  specific  gravities,  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
kept  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 


Platinum     .         .         .         .  22f 

Gold         .         .         .         .  \H 

Mercury       ....  ISiJ 

Copper     ....  8i 
Steel  and  Iron        .         ,         .8 

Diamond           ...  3J 

Glass 3 

Common  stones          .         .  2i 


Common  Salt,      .         .  .2 

Brick       ....  2 

Alcohol       .         .         .  ,    A 

^ther    ....  I 
Cork            ....), 

Atmospheric  Air     .         .  gjg 

Hydrogen  Gas     .         .  .  j^jg, 


Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry, 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousand  ounces 
avoirdupois;  or  62}  pounds.  Hence,  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  figures 
denoting  the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of 
the  different  substances  a  cubic  foot  confains.  Of  gold,  for  instance, 
a  cubic  foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in 
money  about  ^£63,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only 
a  little  more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  ponder- 
able things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  are  also  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  held  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may  be 
lifted  and  carried  ia  water  by  one  man.     There  are  cases,  thereforcj  where 
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the  support  of  water  ttus  rendered  useful,  is  equivalent  to  the  assistance  of 
additional  Lauds,  A  boy  will  often  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a  certain  stone 
to  the  surface  of  water,  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  ia  modern  times,  haying  enabled  nsen,  in 
the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &o.,  to  work  under  water  almost  as  freely  aa 
above,  many  have  esperiencc  of  this  influence  of  wat«r ;  but  workmen  are 
generally  surprised  at  first,  to  fiad  that  below  they  can  move  much  larger 
and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed  the  fact 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell,  wITbn  received 
into  the  Inngs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property  from  a  sunken 
ship^  by  the  diving-bell,  everything  Js  found  to  be  lighter  in  the  proportion 
now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand  and  mud,  are  so  easily 
moved  by  waves  and  currents.  Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  ia 
March,  1825,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  haii  dis- 
placed blocks  of  stone  of  many  tons  weight  j  but  we  now  see  that  the  moving 
water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  the 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  When 
this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
person,  on  first  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  atits  great 
apparent  weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells  always  experience  the 
sensation  now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air. 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and, 
therefore,  if  lying  in  it  without  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor  rise 
very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons 
believed  that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water ;  and  it  is  related  as  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed  to  his  men 
of  science  to  explain  thia  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions 
came  forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really 
was  the  fact.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  mako 
an  experiment.  At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales, 
and  on  putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed  its  scale  preponderating  just  as 
much  as  if  the  fish  had  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  have  no  weight  in  water. 
The  least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the 
surface ;  but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  is  felt  juat  in 
proportion  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface, 

"^  body  ligMer  than  its  huUc  of  wa/er  will  float,  and  with  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  diferenee."     (Eead  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

The  reason'of  this  is  clear.   If  any  body,  the  cylinder  ah cd  tor  instance, 
be  partially  immersed  ia  water,  we  know  that  the 
Fig.  82.  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  c  d,  ia 

exactly  what  served  to  support  tie  water  displaced 
by  the  body,  viz.,  water  of  the  balk,  e/c  d.  The 
body,  therefore,  that  it  may  remain  out  as  far  as 
here  represented,  must  have  exactly  the  weight 
of  the  water  which  the  immersed  part  of  it  dis- 
places; and  if  it  be  lighter  than  this,  it  will  rise 
farther ;  if  heavier,  it  will  sink  farther  until  the 
exact  balance  be  produced. 
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Hence  of  any  body  which  floats  in  water,  a  pound  weight  displaces  just  a 
pound  of  water,  whether  the  hodj  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as 
cork,  or  heavier,  as  a  piece  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally  shown 
by  putting  such  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessel  originally  full  of  water.  The 
water  displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be 
caught  and  measure^. 

Hence  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  wafer  only  as 
far  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same  weight ;  and  the  weight  of 
either  basin  may  be  io  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  in  anything 
else  put  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat'made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of  simi- 
lar form  and  siz^raade  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately  thinner 
than  the  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty  metallic 
pot  or  kettle  is  often  seen  floating  with  a  great  part  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. — Prejudice  for  a  long  time  prevented  iron  boata  from  being  used, 
although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others :  and  there  are  still 
people  who  would  fear  to  go  on  board  of  a  ship  built  of  the  strong  and  singu- 
larly durable  Indian  teaks,  because  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and,  in  the  form 
of  a  log,  therefore,  sinka  in  water.  Many  fine  ships  of  the'line,  however,  and 
East-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  are  now  built  of  f«ak. 

Hence  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  aa  much 
water,  or  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be  of  cotton  or  of  lead ; — 
and  the  esact  weight  of  any  ship  and  ber  cargo  may  be  determined  by  find- 
ing how  much  water  she  displaces.  In  cana!  boats,  which  are  generally  of 
a  simple  form,  this  truth  aflbrds  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  their  load. 

The  human  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air,  is 

tighter  than  water. 

If  this  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to  the 
Biiving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  in  other  accidents,  than  all 
the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  ever  contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  bead  above  the  water, — having  then  no  more  tendency  to  sink 
than  a  log  of  fir.  That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and  breathe  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  face  uppermost.  The  reason  that  in  ordinary 
accidents  so  many  people  are  drowned  who  might  easily  be  saved,  are  chiefly 
the  following : — ■ 

Ist.  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore,  that 
continued  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking;  and  hence,  instead 
of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the  face  only 
out  of  the  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swimmer,  in  which 
the  face  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  to  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
to  allow  of  breathing.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this  position  but  by  con- 
tinued exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  ev^n  if,  a  swimmer,  and  if  he  is  not, 
the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him  even  a  few  respirations. 
The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above  the  natural  level,  sinks  as 
far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases;  and  the  plunge,  by  appearing  the 
commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies  the  unpractised  individual, 
and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fate. — To  convince  a  person  learn- 
ing to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw 
an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  then  desire  him  to  briiig  it  up 
again. .    He  discovers  that  instead  of  his  body  with  the  chest  full'  of  air  na- 
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turally  sinking  towards  the  egg,  he  has  to  forct  hia  way  downwards,  and  is 
lifted  again  by  the  wat«raa  soon  aa  he  ceases  bis  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  hj  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  it  entered 
by  tie  nose  or  mouth,  and  they  make  a  wasteful  exertion  of  strength  to  pre- 
vent it;  the  truth  being,  however,  that  it  can  only  fill  the  outer  ear,  aa  far 
as  the  membrane  of  tbe  drum,  where  its  presence  ia  of  no  consequence. 
Every  diver  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with  water,  and  cares  not. 

od.  Persons  unaeeuatomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  hands  above  the  aurface, 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below ;  but 
this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  be  out,  requires  an  effcart  to  support  it, 
which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to  afford. 

4th,  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  a  log  of  wood  or  a  human  body  ia 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rough  water,  aa 
at  sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time,  but 
again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  interval.  The  practiced  swimmer  chooses 
this  interval  for  breathing. 

6th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full  of 
air  as  possible ;  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  tying  a  blad- 
der of  air  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole 
head  to  remain  above  the  wator.  If  the  chest  be  once  emptied,  while  from 
the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  tbe  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or  dimi- 
nishes the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that,  without  losing  any  of  that  air, 
he  yet  boeomos  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again  rise,  but  for 
the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  oace  saw  a  sailor  (  a 
fine-bodied  West  India  negro  )  fall  into  the  calm  sea  from  a  yard-arm  eighty 
feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  water  was  so  great,  that  he  shot 
deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed  aa  now  explained : 
probably  also  the  shock  stunned  him,  for  although  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  he  only  moved  his  arma  feebly  once  or  twice,  and  was  then  seen 
gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  appeared  only  as  a 
black  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the  unknown  regions  pf  the 

Every  person  need  not  learn  to  swim ;  but  every  one  who  makes  yoyagea 
should  have  practiced  the  easy  lesson  of  resting  in  tba  water  with  the  face 
out.  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it  is  a  heavy  part  of  tbe 
body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  cheat,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily  keeps  it  uppermost ;  and 
there  ia  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called  treading  the  water,  not 
diffoult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the  entire  head  above  tbe  surface. 
Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were  swallowed  up  on  the  sudden  sink- 
ing of  the  Comet  steam-boat  near  preenock,  in  November,  1825,  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  boats,  which  so  soon  wont  to  their  assistance,  had  they 
known  the  truth  which  we  are  now  explaining. 

A  man  having  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  Tabor  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer's  head  above  water,  that  many 
individuals,  although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  floating, 
have  been  saved  aftor  shipwreck,  by  catching  hold  of  a  few  floating  chips  or 
broken  pieces  of  wood.     An  oar  will  suffice  as  a  support  to  half  a^  dozen 
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people,  provided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  than  his 
head  outoftbe  water;  but  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus  scry ioeable, 
from  each  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  aecurity  as  possible,  the 
number  benefitted  is  much  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  eoutrivances,  called  life-preservers,  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  striogs  of  cork  put  round  the  chest  or  neck,  or  air-tigbt  bags 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled,  when  required,  by  those 
who  wear  them  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  where  thousands  of  people  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  live  in  covered  boats  than  ia  houses  upon  the  shore,  the  younger 
children  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  light  material  attaehed  constantly  to 
their  necks,  so  that,  in  their  freqnent  falls  overboard,  thcj  are  not  in  danger. 
Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
wr-tight  vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate  ;  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general  surface. 
Swimming  is  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  because  the  ordi- 
nary motion  of  their  legs  ia  walking  and  runningis  that  which  best  supports 
them  in  swimming.  Man  is  at  first  the  most  helpless  of  creatures  in  water. 
A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trial. — Swans,  geese,  and 
water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers  on  the  under 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  great  volume  of  theirlungs,  and  the  hollowness 
of  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  water  like 
stately  ships,  moving  themselves  about  by  their  webbed  feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  balky  aa  its  naked  body,  has 
about  haK  that  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  similarly  a  man 
reclining  on  a  floating  mattrass,  as  ia  the  hydrostatic  bed  afterwards  to  be 
described,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water- 
surface,  as  he  forces  of  the  mattrass  under  it.  His  position,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  mattrass. 

A  maa  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken  glass 
with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  nearly  supported  by  the  water. 

But  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  fords 
of  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water,  and 
does  not  press  on  the  bottom  Huffioiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against  a  very 
trifling  current,  A  man,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  bis  head,  or  in  his 
hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  bearing  his  arms  and  knapsaek,  may 
safely  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be  carried  down  the 
stream. 

There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catahing  wild  dueks,  which  requires 
that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  The  light  grdn  being  first 
strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to  temp  ihem,  a  man  hides  himself 
in  the  midst  of  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting  with  the 
stream,  and  when  the  flock  approaches  and  surrounds  him,  he  quickly 
obtains  a  rich  booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one — adroitly 
making  them  disappear  as  if  they  were  giving,  and  then  securing  them 
below.     Each  bird  becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  his  body. 

Fishes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  iaercasing  the 
size  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  bag  is 
situated  towards  the  under  side  of  the  body,  tliat  a  dead  fish  floats  with  the 
belly  uppermost. 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction,  give  out 
much  aeriform  matter.    Hence  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned  and  remaining 
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in  the  water,  gen erally's well,  after  a  time,  and  rise  to  the  surfece,  again  to 
sink  when  the  still  increasing  quantity  of  air  shall  burst  the  containing  parts. 

A  floating  body  sinks  to  the  same  depth  whether  the  mass  of  fluid 
supporting  it  be  great  or  small : — as  is  aeon  when  a  porcelain  basin  is  placed 
first  in  a  pond,  and  then  in  a  second  basin  only  so  much  larger  than  itself 
that  a  spoonful  or  two  of  water  suffices  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  them. 
One  ounce  of  water  in  the  latter  way  may  float  a  thing  weighing  a  ponnd 
or  more,  eshibiting  another  instance  of  the  h^drmtattc  paradox  : — And  if 
the  largest  ship  of  war  wore  received  into  a  dock,  or  case,  so  exactly  fitting 
it  that  there  were  only  half  an  inch  of  interval  between  it  and  the  wall  or 
side  of  the  containing  space,  it  would  fioat  as  completely,  when  the  few 
hogsheads  of  water  required  to  fill  this  little  interval  up  to  its  usual  water- 
mark were  poured  in,  as  if  it  were  on  the  high  sea.  In  some  canal  locks, 
the  boats  just  fit  the  place  in  which  they  have  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  water  at  the  lock  is  diminished. 

The  preceding  examples  of  floating  are  ail  illustrations  also  of  the  truth 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  immersed  body  ia  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  surface  pressed  upon.  The  lateral  pressures 
Just  balanced  one  another,  and  the  upward  pressure  has  to  be  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Similar  reasoning  to  that  which  proves  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  acts 
as  if  lodged  in  the  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  proves  that  the  whole 
buoyancy  of  a  body,  or  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  body  is 
immersed,  acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  which  was'the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced.     This  point,  consequently,  is  called  the  "  centre  of 


A  floating  body,  to  be  stable  in  its  position,  either  must  have  its  centre 
vf  gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy — in  which  case  it  resembles  a 
pendulum  ;  or  it  must  have  a  very  broad  bearing  on  the  water,  so  that  any 
inclination  may  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend — in  which  case  it 
resembles  a  cradle  or  rocking-horse. 

Hence  arises,  in  the  stowing  of  a  ship's  cargo,  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  heavy  merchandise  underneath,  and  generally  of  putting  iron  ballast 
under  all  the  merchandise.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  of  having  a  cargo  or 
ballast  which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  A  ship  loaded  entirely  with  stones, 
is  sometimes  lost  by  a  wave  making  her  incline  for  a  moment  so  much  that 
the  load  ships  to  one  side,  which  is  then  kept  down.  For  a  similar  reason, 
a  cargo  of  suit  or  sugar  has  a  peculiar  danger  attached  to  it,  for  if  the  ship 
leak,  the  cargo  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  pumped  out  with  the  bilge  water, 
leaving  her  with  altered  trim.  In  a  fleet  coming  home  from  India,  in  1809, 
four  fine  ships  disappeared  during  a  hurricane  off  the  isle  of  France,  and  from 
what  happened  to  the  other  ships  that  were  saved,  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  saltpetre  of  the  cargoes  had  been  dissolved 
and  pumped  out,  and  that  the  ships  in  consequence  became  unmanageable. 

Bladders  used  by  beginners  in  swimming  are  dangerous,  unless  secured 
so  as  not  to  shift  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  estimation)  published  to  the  world,  that  he 
had  solved  the  important  problem  of  walking  safely  npon  the  water ;  and  he 
invited  a  crowd  to  witness  his  first  essay.  He  stepped  boldly  upon  the  wave, 
equipped  in  bulky  cork  boots,  which  he  had  previously  tried  in  a  butt  of 
water  at  home;  butit  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered  sufficiently  on 
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the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  floatation,  for  in  the  next  instant  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  of  the  water,  the  movements 
of  whioh  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  He  was  picked  up 
by  help  at  hand,  and,  with  his  genius  cooled  and  schooled  by  the  event,  waa 
conducted  homo. — Some  soldiers  once  finding  a  few  cork  Jackets,  among  old 
military  stores,  determined  to  try  them  ;  but  mistaking  the  shoulder  straps 
for  lower  fastenings,  they  put  them  on  as  drawers,  and  on  then  plunging  in, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sit  pleasantly  on  the  water,  their  heavy  heads 
went  down,  and  they  were  nearly  drowned 

When,  on  the  return  of  summer,  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  polar  regions, 
immense  islands  of  it  are  set  afloat,  rising  high  into  the  mr  and  sinking  deep 
into  the  sea.  The  melting  process,  in  most  cases,  does  not  go  on  equally  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  from  the  mass,  consequently,  clianging  form,  its 
stability  is  often  lost,  and  one  of  the  graudest  phenomena  in  nature  follows — 
the  overturning  of  a  mountain — the  sudden  subversion  of  an  island — pro- 
ducing a  tumult  in  the  ocean  around,  felt  often  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 
The  phenomena  of  pressure,  floating,  &o.,  in  fluids,  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  ship  draws  less  water,  or  swims  lighter,  by  one  thirty-fifth,  in  the  heavy 

salt-water  of  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  river :  and  for  the  same  reason 

a  man  swimming  supports  hraiself  more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

Many  kinds  of  wood  that  float  in  water  will  sink  in  oil. 

A  man  floats  on  mercury  as  the  lightest  cork  floats  on  water,  and  with 

practice  he  might  he  able  to  walk  upon  mercury. 

Had  the  water  of  our  ocean  been  hut  a  little  heavier  than  it  is,  men  after 
shipwreck  might  have  died  of  famine  and  cold,  but  would  not  have  been 
drowned      * 

Oil  floats  on  wafer,  bat  sinks  in  alcohol  or  sether.  The  term  proof  spirit 
means  spirit  light  enough  for  oil  to  sink  in  it.  The  strength  of  spirit  is 
proportioned  to  its  lightness. 

Cream  rises  in  milk,  and  forms  a  covering  to  it. 

Blood,  allowed  to  rest  after  flowing  from  the  living  body,  separates  into 
parts  or  layers,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 
The  bufi'y  coat  of  inflammation  (where  this  exists)  is  uppermost,  forming 
the  surface  of  the  general  eoagulum  :  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  coagulura 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  red  globules;  and  the  whole  of  tho  solid  part 
floats  in  the  serum,  which  is  therefore  lowest  of  all.  When  the  red  globules 
escape  from  the  eoagulum,  they  fail  to  the  bottom  even  of  the  serum. 

Wine,  if  slowly  and  carefully  poured  on  water,  will  float  upon  it  In  a 
vessel  shaped  like  a  common  sand-glass,  only  with  <t  larger 
opening  between  the  chambers  at  c,  if  wine  be  put  into  the  ^'S  ^^ 
under  chamber,  and  water  into  the  upper,  the  (wo  liquids 
will  gradually  change  places  :  and  if  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass  be  covered,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  with  the 
appearance  of  a  simple  goblet,  the  water  will  seem  to  have 
been  changed  into  wine.  The  liquids  are  less  mixed,  and 
change  places  sooner,  when  there  is  a  tube  h  to  carry  the 
water  down  to  the  bottom  without  touching  the  wine,  and  a 
tube  a  to  carry  the  wine  directly  to  the  top. 

Mercury,  water,  oil,  air,  and  some  other  fluidi  may  all  he 
shaken  together  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  "tamJing  will 
separate  again  and  arrange  themselves  in  tho  order  of  their  specific  gravities- 
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Wien,  in  a  inaaa  of  water,  part  of  it  ia  heated  more  than  the  rest,  that 
part,  by  its  espaOBion,  beeomea  apecifically  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  rises 
to  the  aurfuce.  Hence,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  veaael 
containing  water,  a  circulation  is  eatablished,  which  goes  on  from  the  firat 
moment  until  the  operation  of  heating  finishes: — water  is  always  rising 
from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  descending  over  the  colder  parts. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tall  glass  containing  hot  water  is  dipped  into  cold 
water,  a  downward  current  takes  place  within  the  glass  near  the  sides  all 
round,  and  there  is  an  upward  current  in  the  middle.  This  motion  may  be 
rendered  very  obvious  by  small  portions  of  amber  thrown  into  the  water,  for 
these  being  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  rise  and  descend  with  it. 
On  account  of  the  current  established-  in  such  cases,  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  liquid  is  soon  equally  diffused  over  it ;  but  heat 
applied  at  the  top  ia  there  confined,  i)ecause  the  heated  and  lighter  fluid 
doea  not  descend.  Water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  its  surface,  while  a  piece 
of  ice  lies  at  the  bottom.     The  converse  is  impossible. 

The  current  in  a  fluid,  produced  by  local  change  of  temperature,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  following  process,  which  the  author  deems  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes. — Heat  may  be  transferred  from  one  liquid  to 
another,  without  mixing  them,  by  making  the  hot  liquid  descend  in  a  very 
thin  metallic  tube,  through  the  cold  liquid  rising  aronnd  it  in  a  larger  tube, 
Boiling  water  from  the  vessel  e,  for  instance,  may  descend  slowly  by  the 
small  tube  ea  J/,  which  IS  sur- 
rounded from  a  to  J  by  cold 
water  ascending  through  the 
tube  c  ff.  Then,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  two  liquids,  brought 
so  nearly  into  contafit  with  each 
other,  will  not,  after  a  very  short 
time,  differ,  in  any  one  place 
more  tkan  a  few  degrees,  it  tbl- 
lowa  that  the  water  lately  cold, 
will  on  leaving  the  part  of  the 
tube  ff,  which  ia  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  water  descending  di- 
rectly from  e,  be  nearly  boiling, 
while  the  water  lately  hot  will, 
on  leaving  the  tube  at  b,  which 
is  in  contact  with  cold  water 
just  arrived  from  h,  be  itself 
nearly  cold;  and  thus  equal 
quantities  of  hofand  cold  water  will  have  exchanged  temperatures.  The  flux 
of  the  hot  water  ia  to  be  regulated  by  a  cock  b,  and  that  of  the  cold  water  by 
a  cock  A.  The  water  in  the  part  of  the  tube  cgd  rises,  because  it  is  hotter  and 
therefore  specifically  lighter  than  that  in  the  part  k  e. — The  author  believes 
that  an  apparatus  made  on  this  principle,  with  an  arrangement  of  many  thin 
flat  tubes  instead  of  a  single  large  tube,  for  the  descending  fluid,  and  a  spacious 
bos  c  y  to  contain  these  and  the  rising  fluid,  would  be  an  excellent  refrigera- 
tor in  a  distilling  apparatus,  and  for  cooling  the  wort  of  brewers ;  or  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  warm  baths,  by  transferring 
the  heat  from  the  water  lately  used  to  pure  water.  In  distilling,  the  vxnh  or 
fow  tvines,  about  to  enter  the  still,  might  be  used  as  the  cold  condensing  fluid 
to  surround  the  warm  or  vapor  tubes,  and  thus,  without  expense,  would  be 
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heated  id  its  progress  to  the  still.  Half  the  original  expense  cf  a  great 
porter  brewery  is  in  the  construction  of  the  numerous  water-tight  6oors  oa 
which  the  hot  wort  is  thinly  spread  to  cool.  The  practice  of  warm  bathing, 
BO  conductive  to  health,  ia  less  common  in  this  oouQtry,  because  the  present 
expense  is  so  great. 

It  is  a  general  truth  in  nature,  that  substances  contract  in  size  as  they 
cool.  There  ia,  however,  in  water,  a  curious  exception  to  this  mle,  which, 
operating  through  the  principle  of  specific  gravities,  effects  most  important 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down"  to  the 
temperature  of  40  deg,,  below  which,  towards  32deg.,or  the  freezing  point, 
it  goes  on  dilating  again,  and  as  ice  is  much  lighter  than  as  a  fluid.  Ice, 
therefore,  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  being  a  very  slow  conductor  of 
heat,  defends  the  water  nnderneath  from  the  cold  air,  and  preserves  it  liquid, 
and  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  finny  tribe,  until  the  return  of  the  mild  season. 
And  not  only  is  the  extreme  of  cold  below  thus  prevented,  but  because  very 
cold  water  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  wintry  lake,  as  cream  floats 
on  milk,  it  preserves  underneath  that  warmth  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
fishes,  just  as  very  hot  ^ter  in  summer  remains  uppermost,  preserving 
underneath  an  agreeable  flolness.  By  the  dilation  of  very  eold  water,  then, 
and  the  formation  of  ice,  nature  has  prepared  a  winter  garb  for  the  inhabited 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  complete  and  effectual  as  for  terrestrial  animals,  by  the 
periodical  thickening  of  their  wool  or  fui*  Had  ice  become  heavier  than 
water,  so  t^jat  it  must  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  have  left  the  surface 
without  protection, a  deep  lake  in  European  winters,  would  have  been  frozen 
into  a  solid  lifeless  mass,  which  summer  suns  would  no  more  have  melted 
than  they  now  do  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  But  for  this  important  ex- 
ception, therefore,  to  a  general  law  of  nature,  many  of  the  now  most  fertile 
and  lovely  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  would  have  remained  for  evef  barreu 
and  uninhabited  wastes. 
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PART  III, 

THE   PHENOMENA  OP  FLUIDS 

SECTION  iL— pneumatics: 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SECTIMT. 

in.  aeriform  fluids,  that  is,  in  mck  as  have  their  particles  Add  far  apart 
hy  mutual  repalsion,  which  fields,  ftoiceuer,  to  any  force  aj^lied,  so  that 
ike  mast  suffers  great  change  ^  volume  under  different  degrees  of  com- 
pression.— the  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  GRBAT  LIGHTNESS  and 
ELASTICITY  of  thefluvls,  but  are  still  in  strict  accordance  vrith  the  general 
properties  of  fluids  already  explained,  viz.,  PRESSURE  EQUAL  IN  ALL 
DIRECTIONS — PRESSTTRE  AS  THE  DEPTH — LEVEL  SURFACE,  and   FLUID 

8DPP0RT.  The  presswe  of  air,  in  all  directions,  and  as  the  depth,  may 
he  stiMteil  in  the  effects  of  our  atmosphere — on  8olida — on  liquids : — or 
when  it  concurs  with  heat,  inprodudng  ihephenoniena  o/boiling,  evapo- 
ration, clouds,  rain,  dew,  &c, ;  or  when,  by  varying  in  degree,  it  allowi 
certain  substances  to  exist  sometimes  in  the  liquid  and  sometimes  in  the 
aeriform  stales.  The  fluid  support  in  air  is  exemplified  by  ballons,  the 
ascent  of  fiame,  and  smoke,  winds,  &c. 

^  WHATa  change  has  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  man's  knowledge  of  nature, 
since  philosophers  thought  that  air  was  one  of  four  primary  elements, 
viz,,  air,  fire,  «ra(er,and  earth,  of  which  all  things  were  composed,  and  each 
of  which  was  for  ever  distinct  from  the  others.  We  now  know  that  air  or 
gas  is  merely  an  accidental  state,  in  which  any  body  may  exist,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  pervading  it :  the  body  being  solid  when  the  absence  of 
heat  allows  its  atoms  to  o^ey  freely  their  mutoal  attraction,  and  to  cohere — 
as  in  ice,  for  instance ;  being  liquid,  when  so  much  heat  is  present  as  nearly 
to  balance  the  attraction,  and  to  let  them  slide  freely  among  each  other— as 
they  do  in  water ;  and  being  aeriform  when  still  more  heat  is  added,  causing 
the  atoms  mutually  to  repel  and  dart  asunder  to  a  great  distance — as  they  do 
in  steam.  But  in  any  one  of  these  three  states,  the  various  substance»are 
as  much  themselves  as  in  the  otiers,  and  at  the  command  of  the  chemist 
will  assume  any  of  the  forms  which  he  desires,  As  most  substances  in 
nature  have  a  different  relation  to  heat,  there  are  some  which,  at  the  medium 
temperature  of  our  earth  are  solid,  some  which  are  liquid,  and  some  aeriform. 
The  solids,  in  geneial,  are  the  heaviest  under  a  given  volume,  and  therefore 
sink  down  and  form  the  great  mass  or  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  liquids  follow 
next  in  order,  and  float  upon  this  solid  centre,  filling  up  its  inequalities  with 
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a  level  surface,  so  as  to  constitute  the  ocean  ;  while  the  alra  are  the  lightest 
of  all,  and  as  a  second  ocean,  rest  ahove  the  sea  and  above  the  highest  moun- 
tain, to  an  elevation  of  ahout  fifty  miles.  Among  the  substances^  whose 
relation  to  heat  causes  them,  vrhen  not  restrained  in  certain  combinations,  to 
assume  the  form  of  air  at  very  low  temperatures,  there  are  two  in  particular, 
viz.,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  are  very  abundant  in  nature  in  such  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  of  these,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  chiefly  consists ;  but 
smaller  portions  of  almost  every  other  subsUnce  are  found  in  it.  Water, 
among  the  supplementary  matters,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  various  states  of  cloud,  mist,  rain,  dew  and  snow,  it  answers 
a  thousand-  useful  purposes,  and  serves  beautifully  to  vary  the  scenes  of 
nature.  The  atmosphere  is  about  fifty  miles  high  or  deep,  and  therefore, 
in  reUtion  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  is  as  a  covering  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  th*  ness  to  a  common  library  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the  actions 
of  life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  they  depend.  A  human 
being  requires  for  breathing  a  gnllon  of  fresh  air  every  minute,  dying  equally 
if  deprived  of  air,  or  if  confined  to  the  same.  All  other  animals  also  require 
fresh  air  but  in  various  proportions.  And  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
beautiful  green  leaf  and  delicate  flower  are  merely  broad  and  tender  expan- 
sions of  surface  for  the  contact  of  the  vivifying  air.  Animals  give  out  to 
the  atmosphere  a  substance  which  vegetables  absorb,  and  vegetables,  by  the 
absorption,  fit  the  air  again  for  the  use  of  animals ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  various  changes  of  nature,  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  actions, 
which  preserves  the  atmospheric  mass  in  a  uniform  state,  constantly  fit  for 
its  admirable  purposes.  . 

While  the  ancients  had  that  notion  of  air,  which  made  them  apply  to  it 
vaguely,  and  almost  indifferently,  the  names  of  air,  ether,  spirit,  breath,  life, 
&c.,  they  never  dreamed  of  making  experiments  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  prove 
its  relation  to  common  matter; — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
the  modem  history  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  Galileo 
was  led  to  conclude  tliat  air  made  a  definite  pressure  upon  things  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  TorricelH  and  Pascal  proved  that  this  was  occasioned 
by  its  weight,  and  hence,  moreover,  they  deduced  the  height  of  the  aerial 
oceau ;  Priestly,  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  discovered  that  air  might  ho 
united  with  a  metal,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  produce  a  compound 
of  totally  new  qualities,  for  they  showed  that  many  of  the  ores  of  our  mines 
are  merely  metals  concealed,  by  being  thus  united  with  a  substance  which, 
when  set  free,  ascends  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere.  They  at 
last  analyzed  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  exhibited  its  two  ingredients  as 
distinct  substances.  And  within  a  few  years  the  nature  of»air  or  gas  has 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we  can  now  take  a  little  of  many  a 
light,  invisible,  impalpable  fluid  such  as  we  breathe,  and  squeezing  the  heat 
out  of  it  by  strong  pressure,  can  make  its  particles  collapse  from  their 
aeriform  distances  to  assume  the  slate  of  a  tranquil  fluid;  which  may 
then  be  retained  as  such  for  ever,  or  may  be  decomposed  and  made  solid  in 
combination  with  other  bodies,  or  may  be  again  set  at  liberty. 

The  suspicion  once  excited,  that  air  was  as  much  a  material  fluid  as  water, 
only  much  less  dense,  by  reason  of  a  greater  separation  and  repulsion  of  the 
particles,  it  was  easy  to  follow  out  the  parallel,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition 
by  reference  to  the  commonest  facts.  Thus,  a  leathern  sack  or  pouch,  opened 
and  dipped  into  water  so  far  as  to  become  full,  if  its  month  be  then  carefully 
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closed,  retains  the  water,  and  its  sides  cannot  afterwards  be  pressed  together : 
a  similar  sack  or  bladder,  opened  out,  and  then  closed  in  air,  ia  found  to 
remain,  in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and  resisting,  and  forms  what  is  called 
an  air-pillow.  The  motion  of  a  fiat  board  is  resisted  in  water:  the  motion 
of  a  fiin  is  resisted  in  the  air.  Masses  of  wood,  sand,  and  pebbles,  are  rolled 
along  or  floated  by  cnrrents  of  water :  chaff,  feathers,  and  even  rooted  trees 
are  swept  away  by  currents  of  air.  There  are  mills  driven  by  water:  and 
there  are  mills  driven  by  the  wind.  Oil  set  free  under  the  surface  of  water, 
or  placed  there  in  a  bladder,  rises  to  the  surfeee :  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gaa 
placed  in  a  balloon,  rises  in  the  air.  A  fish  moves  itself  by  its  fins  in  water : 
a  bird  moves  itself  by  its  wings  in  the  air ;  and  as  on  taking  the  water  from 
a  vessel  in  which  a  fish  swims,  the  creature  falls  to  the  bottom,  gasps  a  few 
moments,  and  dies,  so,  on  exhausting  the  air  from  a  vessel  in  wLic*  birds 
or  butterflies  are  enclosed,  their  useless  wings  may  flap ;  but  they  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  if  the  cruel  esperiment  be  continued,  they  soon  become 
motionless  and  forever. 

Wo  proceed  now  to  prove  that  air  or  gaa,  as  a  fluid,  difiera  from  the 
other  flmds,  which  we  eall  liquids,  only  in  the  two  ciroumstances  of  great 
lightness  or  rarity,  and  of  being  very  extensively  elastic,  that  is  to  say,  the 
particles  being  so  related,  that  pressure  brings*them  much  more  nearly  into 
contact,  and  on  ceasing,  allows  them  to  regain  their  former  distance. 
Lightnms  of  Air. 
The  lightness  or  rarity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  found  on  the  general 
surfafle  of  the  earth,  is  such,  that  if,  by  the  action  of  a  pump,  a  bag  of  it 
holding  a  cubic  foot  be  emptied  into  the  copper  ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  ball 
weighs  ahont  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  more  than  before.     The  same  volume 
of  water  weighs  nearly  a  thousand  ounces ;  so  that  common  air  is  about  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water.     Other  gases,  or  substances  in  the  aeri- 
form state,  have  their  various  specific  gravities^  just  as  the  same  substances 
have  when  liquid  or  solid.    -Thus  water  in  the  form  of  air,  that  is  to  say, 
when  existing  as  steam,  and  of  the  common  density,  ia  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air ;  hydrogen  ia  only  one-fourteenth 
part  aa  heavy:  and  carbonic  acid  gaa,  which  is  the  air  that  rises  out  of  soda- 
water,  brisk  ale,  champagne  wine,  &c.,  ia  so  much  heavier,  that  even  in  the 
atmosphere  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one  open  vessel  into  another,  as  a  liquid 
might,  or,  more  exactly,  as  water  might  be  poured  out  under  oil. 
Maslicilj/  of  Air. 
A  small  bladder  full  of  air  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed  between  the  hands 
80  as  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  but  on  being  relieved  from  the 
Fig.  85,      pressure,  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  bulk, 

d  If  a  metalic  tube  or  barrel  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  a  6,  he 

fitted  with  a  moveable  plug  or  piston  c,  which  is  covered  with 
leather  and  oiled,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  without  allowing 
the  air  to  pass  by  its  aides,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the 
close  bottom  b  may  be  compressed  to  a  hundredth  or  less  of  its 
usual  bulk ;  but  when  allowed,  will  push  the  piston  back  again 
with  the  same  force  as  it  opposed  to  the  condensation,  and  will 
recover  the  volume  which  it  had  before  the  experiment. 

Again,  if  the  plug,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
were^  only  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  enclosing  air  of  the  usual 
density,  on  drawing  it  up  to  the  top,  the  inch  of  air  beneath  it 
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would  expand  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  tube,  having  become,  of  course, 
proportionally  leaa  dense. 

To  the  question  why  the  air,  which  admits  of  such  various  density,  is 
found  to  have  that  certain  degree  of  it  met  with  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  answer,  that  aa  tbo  water,  in  any  place  near  the  bottom  of  tho  ocean,  is 
pressed  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  above  it,  so 
the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  bears  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  air,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive  elasticity,  suffers,  like  the  lower- 
most bags  of  cotton  or  wool  in  a  great  heap,  that  degree  of  compression 
which  the  superincumbent  mass  is  calculated  to  produce.  We  sliall  see 
below  that  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth  is  changing  with  every 
circumstance  which  affects  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above,  as  winds, 
cloudl,  rain,  &c.,  and  that  it  bears  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  tube  with  its  piston,  described  in  the  last  page,  becomes,  acconling  to 
tho  position  of  i^  valves,  either  a  syringe  forinjecting  and  condensing  air, 
or  a  pump  for  esbausting  or  removing  it  from  any  vessel ;  both  opera- 
tions depending  on  the  elasticity  of  air. 

A  barrel  and  piston  is  a  condensing  si/ringe,  when  in  a  passage  of  com- 
munication between  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  and  a  receiving  vessel,  there 
is  a  flap  or  valve  allowing  air  to  pass  towards  the  receiver  but  not  to  return. 
Tbe  piston,  therefore,  at  each  stroke,  forces  what  the  barrel  contains  of  air 
into  the-  receiver.  When  the  piston  is  lifted  again  after  the  stroke,  air 
re-enters  the  barrel  from  the  atmosphere,  either  through  a  valve  in  the 
piston,  or  through  a  small  hole  near  the  top  of  the  barrel.  That  useful 
contrivance,  a  valve,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  and  in  whatever  way  formed, 
is  in  principle  merely  a  moveable  flap,  placed  on  an  opening,  against  which 
it  is  held  by  its  weight,  or  by  some  other  gentle  and  yielding  force.  Such 
a  flap,  it  is  evident,  will  allow  fluid  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  1112.,  out- 
wards from  the  openiqg,  for  any  fluid  tending  inwards  must  shut  the  flap, 
and  press  it  the  closer,  ihe  greater  the  tendency. 

To  convert  a  forcing  syringe  or  pump  into  an  exhausting  syringe  or  pump, 
commonly  called  an  air-pump,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of 
the 'valves;  then,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  all  the  air  between  it  and  the 
bottom,  instead  of  entering  the  vessel  or  receiver,  as  in  the  last  case,  escapes 
'  a  the  piston  itself  towards 


Fig.  86. 


the  atmosphere,  and  oa  the  rising  ( 
the  piston,  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be 
left  un<ler  it,  but  that  the  valve  below, 
then  opened  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
in  .the  receiver,  allovfs  a  part  of  that 
air  to  follow  it.  Thus,  at  each  stroke, 
a  quantity  of  the  air,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  pump,  is  removed  from 
the  receiver.  In  a  good  air-pump, 
there  are  two  similar  pumping  barrels, 
as  a  and  6,  to  quicken  the  operation 
of  exhausting;  and  both  are  worked 
at  the  same  time  by  tbe  reciprocating 
winch  or  handle  /,  with  its  pinion  e, 
acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  pisibn  rods  d 
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and  c.  This  double  construction  has  the  farther  adrantage,  that  the  atmo- 
epherie  pressure  if  fitteen  pound-i  per  squire  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of 
either  piston  and  which  f  r  a  single  piston  would  have  to  be  overcoine  by 
the  worker  in  lifting  it,  as  here  balanL«d  always  by  the  corresponding 
pressure  on  the  other  piston  Both  pumps  communicate  with  the  tube  g  h, 
which  at  h  rises  tightly  throuf,h  the  round  plat«  of  the  machine  to  i.  This 
flat  plate  is  so  Binioth,  that  a  gkis  bell  or  receiver  k,  with  a  smooth 
ground  lip,  when  placed  upon  it  forms  an  air-tight  joining.  On  working 
the  pump,  snch  a  bell  is  esh^asted  of  its  air,  a.\\A  fitted  for  showing  the 
many  interest  ng  pben  mena  which  the  air  pump  can  display, — and  which 
will  pass  under  review  as  we  proceed.  The  supporting  frame-work  of  the 
pump  is  not  shown  here. 

The  law  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is,  that  its  spring,  or  resistance  to  oomprea- 
eion,  increases  exactly  with  its  density  or  the  quantity  of  it  collected  in  a 
given  space.  Hence,  by  finding  in  any  case  either  the  density  of  the  air, 
or  the  spring,  or  the  compressing  force,  we  know  all  the  three. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  described  a  few  pages  farther  on, 
that  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  surfaco  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
the  air  nearest  the  earth,  and  bearing  this  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure, 
has  the  density  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  weight  to  a  cubic  foot  of  volume. 
We  further  find  that  such  air  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  or  becomes  of  what 
is  called  double  atmospheric  density,  by  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  inch,  and  of  triple  density,  by  tripple  pressure,  and  so  forth ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  dilates  to  double  bulk,  if  the  pressure  be 
diminished  to  half,  and  to  any  greater  bulk,  even  beyond  a  thousand-fold,  if 
the  pressure  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  and  any  air  bearing 
a  given  force  or  pressure,  is  always  acting  as  a  spring  of  that  force  on 
whatever  it  touches. 

It  is  Tery  important  to  be  familiar  with  this  truth  or  law,  for  it  holds  very 
nearly  with  respect  to  all  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  common  air,  and  throws 
light,  therefore,  oo  the  action  of  steam-engines,  air-guos,  pneumatic  machines 
generally.  It  aUo  explains  the  condition  of  our  atmosphere  as  to  density  at 
various  elevations ;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  when  a  balloon  has  risen 
through  half  of  the  atmospherical  mass,  the  air  around  it  will  be  of  only 
half  the  density  which  exists  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rarefaction  of  air  may  go  on  the 
removal  of  pressure ;  in  other  words,  at  what  distance  the  gravity  of  the 
particles  becomes  just  a  balance  to  their  mutual  repulsion ;  and  therefore  we 
know  not  esaotly  what  the  degree  of  rarity  is  at  the  top  of  our  atmosphere ; 
but  we  know  that  it  must  be  exc^dingly  great,  from  the  feet  that  the  air 
left  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  still  spring  or  elasticity  enough  to  lift 
the  valve  of  the  pump,  when  less  remains  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
original  quantity.  In  the  most  perfect  air-pumps,  that  the  exhaustion  may 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  machine  itself  is  made  to  raise  the  valve. 
_  The  expansion  of  air  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bladder,  having  a  very  little 
air  in  it,  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the 
receiver,  the  bladder  gradually  swells,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  a  moderate 
weight  laid  upon  it,  and  at  last  appears  quite  full,  and  may  even  be  burst. 
A  shriveled  apple  treated  in  the  same  way  becomes  pinmp.  The  explana- 
tion of  such  phenomena  is,  that  at  first  the  air  in  the  bladder  or  apple  is  in  a 
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state  of  condensation,  like  all  air,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  pres  - 
sure  of  the  auperincumbent  atmosphere;  but  that  its  volume  increases  as  that 
jiressure  is  diminished  by  the  air-pump : — it  is  rarefied  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  air  which  remains  in  the  receiver  surrounding  it. 

The  curious  instrument  called  ^le  air-gun  has  a  strong  globular  vessel  of 
copper  attached  under  the  lock,  into  which  air  ia  usually  forced  to  be  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  dense  as  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around :  heoce  the 
pressure  or  elasticity  tending  outwards  is  thirty  or  forty  times  fifteen  pounds 
on  the  inch,  and  when  the  valve  is  opened  for  an  instant  by  the  action  of 
the  lock,  a  portion  of  the  air  issues  and  propels  the  charge  with  this  force. 
The  effect  of  air  thus  condensed  nearly  equals  that  of  gunpowder,  and  one 
charge  of  the  hall  suffices  for  many  shots,  the  force,  however,  becoming  lees 
for  every  successive  discharge. 

If  a  bottle  or  vessel  a  b,  partly  filled  with  water,  have  a 
tube  e  d  passed  tightly  through  the  cork  to  near  the  bottom  Fik.  87. 

of  the  water;  and  if  more  mr  be  then  forced  through  this 
tube  in  any  way,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  above  the  water  surface  a  b;  on  turning  the  cock  c, 
which  opens  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 
will  press  the  water  out  as  a  beautiful  jet,  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  condensation,  and  gradually  diminishing  as 
the  condensation  diminishes.  Or  if  such  a  vessel,  with  air 
of  common  density,  be  placed  under  a  tall  air-pump  receiver, 
on  working  the  pump  so  as  to  diminish  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver,  the  jet  of  water  will  equally  rise. — A 
table-lamp,  by  the  force  of  condensed  air,  may  be  supplied 
with  oil  from  a  reservoir  far  below  the  wick :  and  lately  an 
enema  syringe  and  a  shower-bath  have  been  constructed  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  elasticity  of  air  is  rendered  very  serviceable  in  con- 
nection with  great  water-pumps,  such  as  those  used  for  the 
supply  of  cities.  A  pump  throws  its  water  by  a  distinct 
gush  at  each  stroke,  while  the  current  through  the  pipe  "i    X" 

towards  the  city  should  be  uniform.     Now  uniformity  is  k     ,  V 

attained  by  causing  the  gushes  from  the  pump  a  to  enter  by 
the  passage  b  at  one  side  of  a  large  vessel  c,  of  which  the 
upper  partis  full  of  the  condensed  air,  and  from  the  other  side  of  which  at  d  the 
water  issues  on  its  way.     The  air  in  this  vessel 
(called  the  air-vessel)  is  condensed,  as  a  spring,  by 
the  entering  water,  and  its  resisting  elasticity,  both 
immediately,  and  afterwards  during  the  interval  of 
thestrokes,  forces  the  water  along  the  pipe  rf.    Each 
entering  gusli  has  only  the  effect  of  compre^ing 
the  air  a  little  more  for  the  time,  while  the  flow  in 
the   great  pipe  continues   nearly  uniform.     The    ' 
pump  itself  is  made  to  take  in  a  little  air  at  each 
stroke,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vessel  always  sup- 
plied, but  some  air  is  constantly  passing  on  with 
the  water,  and  effecting  the  highly  usefiH  purpose 
of  giving  an  elasticity  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
pipe  and  its  ramifications. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  same  means  in  the  fire-engine  used  to 

check  conflagration.     In  it  there  are  generally  several  water-pumps  working 

11 
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together,  which  throw  their  interrupted  supply  into  an  air-vcBsel  whenee-it 
passes  in  a,  nearly  uniform  jet  to  the  poinl  desired. 

The  compressibility  and  corresponding  spring  of  air  are  remariably  exhi- 
bited in  that  singular  contriyance  of  modern  times,  the  divinij-hell,  in  which 
men  now  descend  with  safety  to  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  there  to 
reside  and  labor,  attaining  many  objects  oT  high  importance  to  them  : — they 
recover  sunken  treasures, — they  are  enabled  to  pursue  works  of  submarine 
architecture,  as  in  constructing  light-houses  and  noble  harbours,  where 
formerly  no  foundations  coald  have  been  laid,  &c.  The  diving-bell,  in 
point  of  utility,  has  proved  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  sister  invention,  the 
balloon,  which,  although  so  wondrously  bearing  man  aloft  to  the  regions  of 
the  clouds,  has  brought  him  as  yet  little  advantage  to  compensate  for  the 
many  fatal  accidents  which  its  use  has  occasioned. 

The  diving-bell  is  a  large  heavy  open-mouthed  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion in  it  for  one  or  more  persons.  It  is  let  down  into  the  water  with  its 
mouth  undermost,  from  a  crane  to  which  it  is  suspended,  and  which  rests  on 
a  suitable  carriage  either  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  barge 
fitted  for  its  service.  On  first  entering  the  water  it  appears  full  of  air;  but 
air  being  compressible,  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water  around  the  descending  bell  increasing  with  the  depth,  the  volume 
of  the  air  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  thirty-four  feet  ia  reduced  to  half. 
The  bell,  then,  unless  more  air  be  supplied,  will  of  course  he  half  full  of 
water,  and  a  person  breathing  in  it,  at  each  inspiration  will  receive  twice  aa 
maoh  air  into  tho  lungs  as  when  breathing  at  the  surface.  A  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  ia  sent  down  to  the  bell  by  a  forcing-purap  above :  and  the  heated 
and  contaminated  air,  which  has  served  for  respiration,  and  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  bell,  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  cock  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  men  who  work  at  a  distance  from  the  bell  have  tubes  of  com- 
munication with  it,  by  which  they  inhale  the  air  required  ;  and  they  allow 
the  used  air  to  rise  through  the  water  above  them.  A  man  cannot  breathe 
comfortably  by  such  a  tube  if  he  be  either  much  above  or  much  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  bell ;  for  if  above,  the  air  in  the  bell  is  more  com- 
pressed than  his  chest,  and  is  forced  towards  him  so  aa  to  require  an  effort 
to  control  its  admission;  and  if  below,  bis  chest  ia  hearing  greater  pres- 
e  than  the  air  in  the  bell,  and  he  must  therefore  act  strongly  with  the 
scles  of  the  ribs  to  draw  the  air  down  to  him.  A  phenomenon  similar 
to  this  takes  place  when  two  bladders  of  air  are  connected  by  a  long  tube, 
and  immersed  in  water  to  unequal  depths,  the  air  being  always  strongly 
forced  from  the  lower  into  the  upper  one,  because  the  lower  one  is  more 
pressed.  The  difficulty  of  pumping  air  down  to  the  diving-bell  increases, 
of  coarse,  with  the  depth  to  which  it  has  ascended :  for  if  the  bell  be  so  low 
that  the  water  is  pressing  on  the  air  in  it  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
inch,  (  which  would  happen  at  thirty-four  feet, )  it  ia  evident  that  a  syringe 
orjpump  can  not  inject  more  air  unless  it  act  with  a  force  greater  than  this. 
IHvers  might  ofien,'if  not  always,  more  conveniently  receive  thejr  supply 
of  air  through  tubes  from  an  air  vessel  kept  charged  to  the  necessary  density 
in  a  boat  over  them,  or  on  the  shore,  than  from  a  bell  below.  If  they 
would,  moreover,  dress  in  India  rubber  cloth,  and  use  a  hood  of  metal  with 
windows  for  the  head,  they  might  work  under  water  without  wetting  any 
part  but  their  hands. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  has  become  so  familiar, 
that  a  kindred  and  still  more  simple  contrivance  of  the  same  class  has  not 
been  introduced  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  of  sudden  emergency,  such 
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as  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  drowDing  persons.  A  ten-gallon 
cask,  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  filled  with  air,  and  made  heavy  enough  just  to 
sink  in  water,  with  a  breathing  tube  from  it  like  that  of  a  diving-bell,  would 
be  a  provision  of«air  for  a  man  below  water  for  ten  minutes;  and  a  man  with 
it  under  his  arm,  might  instantly  descend  from  »  boat  or  walk  from  the  shore, 
into  water  of  any  depth,  to  recover  the  body  of  a  fellow-creature  lately  sunk, 
and  in  time  probably  to  save  the  life,  which  a  few  minutes  wasted  in  waiting 
or  in  unsuccessful  dragging  would  suffer  to  be  lost.  The  author  would  pro- 
pose this  as  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned. — It  shows  the  remoteness  from 
common  trains  of  thinking  of  the  truths  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
our  atmosphere  and  sea,  when  a  means  so  simple  and  easily  procured  should 
never  have  been  thought  of  or  tried  in  any  way  by  pearl-fishers,  or  by  per- 
sons who  gain  their  bread  by  diving  to  recover  things  dropped  overboard  in 
harbours  or  anchoring  stations  ,  all  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  limited  to 
the  single  gulp  of  air  taken  on  descending.  In  the  case  of  a  man  working 
under  water,  cask  after  cisk  of  air  might  be  sent  down,  to  enable  him  to 
remain  as  long  as  necessary 

There  is  an  esoeedingly  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  of  which  the  action 
depends  chiefly  on  the  ^asticity  of  air ,  and  as  it  moreover 
illustrates  most  of  the  laws  of  fluidity,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of         Fig.  8». 
description  here.     It  is  a  small  balloon  or  thin  globe  of  glass 
c,  haviug  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  its  little  car  or  basket  a. 

hanging  to  it.  If  put  to  float  in  water  while  the  globe  con- 
tains aironly,it  issoligbt  that  half  the  globe  remains  above 
the  surface ;  but  water  may  be  introduced  to  adjust  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole,  until  it  becomes  only  a  little  Jess  than 
that  of  water.  If  the  balloon  be  then  placed  in  a  tall  jar  of 
water  a  b,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  covered  by  bladder- 
skin  or  India-rubber  tied  upon  it,  on  pressing  such  covering 
with  the  hand,  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend  in  the 
water,  to  rise  again  when  the  pressure  ceases,  and  will  float 
about,  rising,  or  falling,  or  standing  still,  according  to  the 
pressure  made.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  pressure  on  the  If 

top  of  the  jar  first  condenses  the  air  between  the  cover  and  the 
water  surface ;  this  condensation  then  presses  upon  the  water  below,  and  by 
influencing  it  through  its  whole  extent,  compresses  also  the  air  in  the  balloon 
globe,  forcing  as  much  more  water  into  this  aa  to  render  the  balloon  heavier 
than  water,  and  therefore  heavy  enough  to  sink.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
ceases,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  balloon  repels  the  lately  entered  water, 
and  the  machine,  becoming  as  before,  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  top. 
If  the  balloon  be  adjusted  to  have  a  specific  gravity  too  nearly  that  of  water, 
it  wiE  not  rise  of  itself  after  once  reaching  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  water  then  above  it  will  perpetuate  the  condensation  of  the  air  which 
caused  it  to  descend.  It  may  even  then,  however,  be  made  to  rise  again  by 
inclining  the  water-jar  to  one  side,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  water 
over  it  shall  be  diminished. 

This  toy  proves  many  things — the  mattriaUti/  of  air,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  on  the  top  being  communicated  to  the  water  below  through  the  air 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  jar — the  comjyrmiibilily  of  air,  by  what  happens  in 
the  globe  just  before  it  descends — the  elailic  force  of  air  shown  in  expansion, 
when,  on  the  pressure  ceasing,  the  water  is  again  expelled  from  the  globe — 
the  Ughineet  of  air,  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  globe  : — it  shows,  also,  that  in  a 
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flaid  (he  pressure  is  in  all  directiom,  beeanse  the  eifecta  happen  in  whatever 
position  the  jar  be  held — it  shows  that  pressure  has  the  depth,  because  less 
pressure  of  the  hand  ia  required  the  farther  that  the  globe  has  descended  in 
the  water — and  it  eiemplifiea  many  circumstances  of  Jlmd  support.  A 
youBg  person,  therefore,  familiar  with  this  toy,  has  learned  the  leading 
truths  of  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  and  has  had  much  amusement  aa 
well  as  instruction. 

On  the  same  principle  as  the  balloon  now  described, 
Fig.  80.  three  or  four  little  figures  of  men  may  bo  formed  of 

I  'i.'  glass,  hollow  within,  and  having  each  a  minute  open- 
ing at  the  heel,  by  which  water  may  pass  in  or  out. 
If  these  be  placed  in  a  jar  as  the  baSlooa  was,  aad  be 
adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  (hem, 
BO  that  in  specific  gravity,  they  shall  differ  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  if  then,  a  gradually  increased  pressure 
be  made  on  the  cover  of  the  jar,  the  heaviest  figure 
will  descend  first,  and  the  others  will  follow  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  they  will  stop  or  return  to  the  surface 
in  reverse  order  when  the  pressure  ceases.  A  person 
while  exhibiting  these  figures  to  spectators  who  do  not 
noderatand  them,  may  appear  only  carelessly  to  rest 
his  hand  on  ihe  cover  of  the  jar  while  he  ia  making  the 
required  pressure,  and  he  will  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  ordering  their  movements  by  his  will.  If  the  jar 
containing  tie  figures  be  inverted,  and  the  cover  be 
placed  over  a  hole  in  the  table,  through  which,  unob- 
served, the  exhibitor  can  act  by  a  rod  rising  through 
the  hole  and  obeying  his  foot,  he  may  produce  the  most 
amusing  and  surprising  evolutions  among  the  little 
men,  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  word  of  command. 

The  bwintiful  fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Hiero, 
by  which  water  ia  made  to  spout  far  above  its  source, 
depends  for  its  action  upon  the  resisting  elasticity 
of  compressed  air.  The  vessel  d  ia  first  filled  with 
water,  while  b  and  a  contain  air  only.  On  then 
pouring  water  into  a,  the  water  of  d  darts  upwards 
through  the  jet-pipe  e,to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  tube  from  a  Ui  b.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  water  from  a  descends  by  the  tube  to  li,  and 
compresses  the  air  at  c ;  which  compression  conveyed 
along  the  other  tube  from  c  to  b,  acts  on  the  water  in 
the  vessel  d,  and  causes  it  to  jet.  As  the  pressure 
is  produced  by  the  column  of  water  a  h,  the  jet  is 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  that  column. — This 
kind  of  fountain  may  have  its  parts  concealed  under 
a  variety  of  forms  as  here  exemplified,  and  may  thus 
become  a  beautiful  ornament  among  flowers  in  a  sum- 
mer drawing-room.  It  may  be  made  of  size  to  play 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  it  will  always  recommence 
on  the  water  being  shifted  from  the  low  to  the  high 
/'/__^_^'.^  reservoir. — The  useful  table-lamp,  consisting  of  a 

(L.     D     M  simple  column  or  pillar  with  the  oil  rising  to  the 

V>  'S^  flame  from  far  bclowj  ia  a  Hiero's  fountaiuj  only  the 
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oil,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  jet  out,  rises  in  a  tube  to  the  flame.  The 
contriyance  for  maintaining  the  two  columns  always  of  the  same  length,  not- 
withstanding the  expenditure  of  oil  has  to  be  explained  some  pages  hence. 

Having  now  explained  the  two  peculiarities  which  distinguish  aeriform 
froB^ other  flnids,  vw.,  their  lightness  and  estensiye  tlasHcily,  we  proceed  to 
show  that  they  have  the  four  other  properties  already  deecrihed  under 
hydrostatics,  as  belonging  to  fluids  generally  :  and  first, 

"  Pressure  in  aU  directiims."     (Kead  the  Analysis,  at  pages  140  and  172.) 

A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  in  any  vessel  and  compressed,  is  equally 
affected  throughout,  and  its  tendency  to  escape  from  the  pressure  is  equal  in 
all  directions,  as  is  proved  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep  similar  valves  close 
wherever  placed.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  press  and  hydrostatic  bellows 
described  in  the  last  section,  which  depend  for  their  action  on  this  law,  may 
be  worked  by  air  or  gas  as  by  a  liquid. 

Owing  to  this  law,  air,  when  allowed,  will  always  rush  from  where  there 
is  more  pressure  to  where  there  is  less.  The  actions  of  the  common  fire- 
bellows,  and  of  the  animal  chest  in  breathing,  blowing,  sucking,  &c.,  are  so 
many  instances. 

The  suddenness  with  which  any  compression  made  on  part  of  a  confined 
aeriform  fluid  is  communicated  through  the  whole,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
'     "'■  '      ease  or  burst  of  all  the  gas-lights  over  an  estenaiye  build- 

)ng  street,  at  any  instant  when  the  force  supplying  the  gas 


Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  fluid  pressure  of  air  being  in 
all  directions,  will  occur  under  the  next  head,  joined  with  proofs  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  being  as  the  depth. 

"Pressure  as  the  depth." 

On  first  approaching  this  subject,  a  person  is  naturally  surprised  to  hear 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  spoken  of  as  somelbing  perfectly 
ascertained,  although  nobody  can  ever  have  approached  the  surface  to  mea- 
sure it ;  but  science  often  furnishes  means  of  reaching  precise  truth,  in 
cases  where  ignorance  would  not  even  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making 
an  approximation.  It  may  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  this  point  as  regards 
air,  to  describe  first  some  parallel  cases  m  which  water  is  concerned. 

The  bottom  of  a  lake  evidently  supports  all  the  water  in  the  lake,  and 
each  portion  bears  just  the  weight  of  the  water  directly  over  it :  a  means 
then  of  ascertaining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water  on  any  portion  of  the 
bottom  would  tell  how  much  water  stood  over  that  portion,  and  by  the 
known  relation  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  water  would  tell  also  the  depth 
at  that  part.  In  like  manner  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe 
rests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  each  portion 
of  the  surface  bears  its  share :  if  we  ascertain,  then,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a  given  extent  of  the  surface,  we  find  how  much  air  is  staocl- 
ing  directly  over  it;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting 
on  such  surface  as  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Having  then  the  weight  of  the  whole  column,  and  finding  the  weight  of  a 
given  bulk  of  it  at  the  botton  (ascertained  as  described  at  page  15S,)  and 
knowing  the  law  of  aerial  elasticity  (explained  at  page  158,)  we  determine 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  column  by  a  simple  calculation.     Now  accurate 
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■experimetJtB  show  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  pounds  of  air  OTer  -every 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface;  producing  the  same  pressure  as  would 
he  made  by  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  or  by  a  depth  of  quicksilver 
of  thirty  inches ;  and  from  this  fact  and  the  ascertained  lightness  and  elasti- 
city of  air,  we  know  that  its  depth  on  earth  must  be  nearly  fifty  miles, 
which,  fts  already  stated,  is  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
as  the  tenth  of  an  inch  is  to  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  section  has  chiefly  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  mass  of  matter 
resting  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  as  a  fluid  embracing  and  compressing 
every  object  placed  there. 

Water  is  a  substance  much  more  obvious  to  the  human  senses  than  air, 
and  which  is  oonstanily  under  observation  ;  yet  many  of  its  most  important 
agencies  escape  the  notice  of  common  observers.  Few  persons,  for  instance, 
of  themselves  discover  the  law  explained  in  the  last  section,  of  the  pressure 
in  water  being  proportioned  to  the  depth  :  hat  when  made  to  observe  that  a 
piece  of  cork  plunged  deep  into  it  is  compressed  to  much  smaller  bulk,  and 
that  strong  empty  vessel  of  glass,  or  even  of  meta!  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  crushed  or  broken  inwards,  and  that  pieces  of  sunken  wood  are, 
at  great  depths,  filled  with  water  through  all  their  pores,  so  as  to  become 
nearly  as  heavy  as  stone,  &c,,  their  minds  are  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ant fact  that  a  fluid  presses,  and  in  proportion  to  its  depth:  If  the  truths 
of  hydrostatics  thus  escape  notice,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those  of  pneu- 
matics escape  still  longer. 

If  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  or  a  pane  of  glass  he  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  holding  water,  the  bladder  or  glass  eshibits  no  sign  of  being  pressed 
upon,  although  it  bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  the  water 
directly  above  it:  the  reason  being  that  water  beneath  the  bladder  resists 
just  as  strongly  as  the  water  above  presses,  in  the  same  way  that  one  stone 
in  a  pillar  resists  those  above  it :  but  if  the  bladder  be  tied  closely  over  the 
mouth  of  a  common  drinking  glass  or  tumbler  fllled  with  water,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  the  glass,  the  bladder  itself  has  to  bear 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  ( independently  of  a  pressure  of 
wr,  to  be  explained  afterwards, )  and  will  probabiy  be  torn  or  burst.  The 
degree  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  such  a  case, 
might  be  ascertained  by  placing  some  support,  of  which  the  action  could 
be  measured,  under  the  bladder  to  sustain  it  after  the  removal  of  the 
interior  water.-— Now  this  ease  may  be  closely  copied  in  our  atmosphere  or 
sea  of  air.  A  glass  held  in  the  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  air,  and  is  full 
of  it  as  the  other  glass  was  supposed  full  of  water :  its  mouth  may  he  covered 
over  with  bladder,  and  no  external  pressure  will  be  apparent,  because  there 
is  a  resistance  of  the  air  within,  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
outside  ; — but  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the  covering  by  means  of 
an  air  pump,  the  bladder  is  first  seen  sinking  down  and  becoming  hollow 
from  the  weight  of  the  air  over  it,  and  at  last  bursting  inwards  with  a  great 
noise  or  crack-  By  placing  a  circular  piece  of  wood  under  the  bladder-skin, 
for  it  to  rest  on,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to  support  the  wood,  we  may 
ascertain  very  nearly  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  over  it.  This 
mode,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  that 
commonly  used,  but  is  described  here  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  present 
subject;  the  problem  being  solved  much  more  elegantly  and  accurately  by 
means  of  the  barometer  described  farther  on.  The  phenomenon  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  often  exhibited  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  mouth  of  a 
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glass  80  as  to  cover  it  closely,  and  then  extracting  the  air  from  underneath 
the  hand  :  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  holds  the  haad  dowu  on  the  mouth 
of  the  glasa  with  the  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch. 

As  should  follow,  from  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  thus  detected 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  the  weight  of  our  superincubent  atmo- 
ephere,  we  find  that  exactly  aa  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  leave  part  of  the 
atmosphere  beneath  us,  the  pressure  diminishes.  This  fact  now  furnishes 
the  readiest  means  of  ascertaining  the' heights  of  mountains  and  of  balloon 
ascents,  as  will  be  explained  in  considering  the  barometer. 

After  the  many  explanations  here  given  of  fluid  pressure  being  equal  ia 
all  directions,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  downward  weight 
of  the  atMosphere  becomes  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  ia  seen  ia  the 
feet  of  the  bladder  seen  above,  being  as  readily  burst  if  turned  sideways 
as  if  turned  directly  upwards.  Every  body  or  lubstance,  therefore,  on  the 
surface  of.  the  earth,  dead  or  living,  solid  or  fl.uid,  is  compressed  with  thia 
force.  In  general  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  body,  is  just  balanced  by  the 
equal  pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  no  sensible  effect  follows;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  philosophers  were  so  long  in  discovering  it  at  all,  and  that 
haJf-informed  persons  are  still  disposed  to  doubt  its  existence ;  but  the  proofs 
offered  on  all  sides  to  the  now  awakened  attention  are  irresistible,  We  shall 
speak  first  of 

"  Atmospheric  pressure  on,  solidi." 

The  atmosphere,  then,  presses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
with  forco  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
sensible  effect  follows,  because  the  opposite  pressures  counterbalance  ;  but  if 
two  plates  of  smooth  glass  or  metal  be  laid  against  each  other,  and  the  air 
be  prevented  from  entering  between  them,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  less 
force  than  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  of  their  surface. 

In  like  manner,  to  draw  down  the  piston  of  a  syringe  from  the  bottom  of 
its  barrel,  while  no  air  is  allowed  to  enter  between  them,  requires  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  But  if  the 
experiment  be  made  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  piston 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  pushed  back  immediately  on  re-admitting 
the  air.  Wherever  a  vacuum  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there 
is  an  external  pressure,  of  the  force  stated,  seeking  admittance  all  round. 

An  air-pnmp  receiver  of  five  inches  diameter  has  nearly  twenty  square 
inches  of  surface  in  its  upper  part  or  roof,  and  bears  a  weight  or  pressure  of 
atmosphere,  of  twenty  dmes  fifteen,  or  fliree  hundred  pounds.  While  it  has 
tur  within  it,  this  pressure  is  exactly  balanced,  and  is  not  sensible;  but  when 
exhausted  on  the  plate  of  the- air-pump,  it  is  pressed  against  the  plate  with 
this  force.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  the  pump-plate, 
of  coarse,  is  equally  pressed  upwards  against  the  receiver,  and  the  sides  of 
the  receiver  are  pressed  towards  each  other.  This  explains  why  air-pump 
receivers  must  be  made  arched  or  of  dome-shape  to  withstand  the  great 
pressure.  A  flat  piece  of  glass  of  great  thickness,  laid  upon  the  upper 
mouth  of  a  receiver,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  cover  to  it,  is  broken 
instantly  by  exhausting  the  air  beneath ;  and  a  bottle  or  receiver  with  flat 
side,  when  exhausted  suffers  in  the  same  manner. 

Illustrative  of  this  pressure  on  solids  there  is  the  experiment  of  the  Magde- 
burgh  hemispheres,  as  it  is  called.     Two  hollow  half  globes  of  metal  a  and 
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6,  are  fitted  to  each  other,  so  that  their  lips  when  touching 
may  be  air-tight.  While  there  is  air  between  them  or  within, 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  otLer  without  difficulty;  but  when  the  air  is 
exhausted  from  within  by  the  air-pump,  a  force  is  required  to 
separate  them  of  as  mauy  times  fifteen  pounds  as  there  are 
square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  mouth.  The  air  is  extracted 
by  unscrewing  one  of  the  handles  at  S,  and  theD  connecting 
the  remaining  staili  {which  is  boUow  and  has  a  stop-cock) 
with  the  air-pump. — This  experiment  merits  recollection, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  first  which  drew  attention  to  the 
material  nature  and  properties  of  the  air ;  and  it  astonished 
the  world.  Otto  Guericke,  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburgh,  the  inventor,  had 
hemispheres  made  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  once  when  he  exhausted 
them,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exhibition,  twenty  coach-horses  of  tho 
emperor  were  unable  to  pull  them  asunder.  There  being  no  air-pump  whea 
Guericke  began  his  experiments,  although  he  himself  invented  it  afterwards, 
he  originally  emptied  the  balls  of  their  air  by  first  filling  Ihem  with  water, 
and  then  extracting  the  water  by  a  comraon  pump  or  syringe  applied  to  the 
liottom. 

It  is  &  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  described,  when  a  boy 
with  his  foot  presses  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  as  a,  against  a  flat-faced 
stone  as  b,  and  then  lifts  the  atone  by  pulling  at  a  cord  c,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  leather.  If  the  leather  be  so  close  in  its  texture  that  air  cannot 
pass  through  it,  and  sljff  enough  not  to  be  puckered  or  drawn  together,  he 
must  exert  a  force  before  detaching  it,  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as 
there  are  square  inches  of  surface  covered  by  it  for 
Fig.  S3-  saeb  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  over  it,  while 

^-^  there  is  no  counterbalancing  pressure  underneath  nearer 

than  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  The  weight  of  the 
stone  that  may  be  lifted  is  thus  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  leather.  The  contrivance  has  been  called  a 
sucker,  or  pneumatic  traclor.  A  very  large  sucker 
appjie'i,  upon  a  rock  or  wall,  would  resist  the  pull  of 
horses  like  the  iWagdcburgh  hemispheres. 

This  contrivance  seems  suited  to  some  purposes  of 
surgery.  It  might  assist,  for  instance,  in  raising  de- 
pressed portions  of  a  fractured  skull,  and  might  thus 
sometimes  save  the  operation  of  trepanning: — for  such 
a  purpose  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  small  cupping- 
glass  sometimes  used,  from  its  being  perfectly  inactive, 
except  during  the  instants  when  pulled  at;  whereas  the 
cupping-glass,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  might  do  injury.  There  is  another  surgical  application  spoken 
of  in  the  last  section  of  the  piespnt  part,  which  the  professional  reader  may 
con  salt  immediately. 

It  is  from  having  feet  that  act  on  the  principle  of  the  tractor,  that  the 
common  fly  and  other  insects  can  move  along  ceilings,  and  even  polished 
surfaces  of  glass  or  metal  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards  ;  and  there 
are  many  marine  animals  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  or  other  objects 
by  a  similar  action. 

If  two  pneumatic  tractors  be  applied  to  each  other,  men  pulling  opposite 
ways,  to  separate  them,  must  act  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
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inch  of  the  surface  of  contact,  as  if  thej  were  separating  the  Madgeburgh 
hemisphere. 

The  case  of  the  pneumatic  tractor  may  he  well  illustrated  hy  an  experi- 
mont  made  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid.  If  a  bodj  with  a  flat  surface  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesisel  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  liquid,  the 
body  bears  the  whole  weight  of  liquid  directly  over  it,  and  cannot  bo  detached 
without  force  equal  to  this.  The  case  is  striking  when  a  flat  piece  of  cork  J3 
pushed  against  the  smooth  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  containing  mercury, 
and  is  found  not  to  rise  again  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn  from  it,  but  to 
be  firmly  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  We  have  to  remark 
that  in  such  experiments  made  in  vessels  open  to  the  air,  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  liquids  adds  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  inch  of 
the  surface  of  a  body  immersed  in  it.  • 

"  AlmospTieric  pressure  on  liquids." 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  produces  many  important 
effects,  and  aow  that  we  comprehend  them,  we  wonder  that  they  should  have 
been  so  long  misunderstood.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  it  in  the  work- 
ing of  pumps  and  syphons.  All  such  phenomena,  in  former  times,  were 
referred  to  what  was  called  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum.,  or  to  an  obscurely 
iraagined  principle  of  suction.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Galileo  that 
their  true  nature  began  to  be  detected.  The  discovery  has  led  to  many  very 
important  results  in  the  arts. 

Persons  may  at  first  have  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  fluid  so  rare  and 
subtle  as  air  should  affect  or  resist  u  dense  liquid  like  water ;  but  the  action 
or  resistance  of  air  in  contact  with  water,  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  facts 
that  a  glass  does  not  become  full  of  water  when  plunged,  with  its  open  mouth 
downwards,  from  the  air  into  water;  and  that  when  a  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  has  been  partially  immersed  in  water,  and,  therefore,  partially  filled, 
the  water  can  be  forced  out  of  it  hy  blowing  air  in  at  the  upper  end,  to 
return  only  when  the  blowing  ceases.  Then  it  may  be  recollected  that  a 
hundred  pounds  of  feathers  are  as  great  a  load  as  a  hundred  pounds  oTiead. 

That  there  are  fifteen  pounds  ot  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface,  is  confirmed  by  the  eflects  above  described  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  solids;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  many  of  the  phenomena 
among  liquids,  which  long  appeared  so  mysterious,  are  merely  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  same  -pressure  upon  them.  It  will  facilitate  the  com- 
prehension of  these  effects,  if  we  first  view  them  as  they  may  be  produced 
by  more  visible  agents,  vie  ,  hy  one  liquid  pressing  upon  another  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  author  has  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  next 
page,  in  which  a  layer  of  oil  rests  upon  a  layer  of  water,  or  upon  a  layer  of 
mercury. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  an  ocean  of  oil,  spread  over  the  earth,  fo 
have  the  same  weight  as  our  atmosphere,  requires  to  be  about  thirty-seven 
feet  deep  A  vessel,  then,  a  b  c,  with  water  in  it  up  to  the  level  W,  and 
with  thirty.sevcn  feet  of  oil  above  this,  up  to  the  level  0,  is  fitted  to  illus- 
trate many  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids.  The 
following  are  the  seven  principal  cases, 

Ist.  The  weight  of  the  oil  pressing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  on 
the  water  at  W,  would  not  at  all  disturb  the  level  surface  of  the  water. 
Neither  does  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  tbs.  per  inch  disturb 
any  liquid  surlace. 
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2.  If  the  oil  were  gradually  poured  into 
tbe  yessel  ab  c,  over  the  water,  the  water 
would  rise  in  the  tuhe  i  w,  as  already  ex- 
plained hj  the  figure  at  page  143;  sn  that 
when  there  were  thirty-aeven  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  of  oil  on  the 
inch,  the  water  i  i«  would  stand  thirty-four 
feet  abnvc  its  level  in  the  large  vessel.  If 
these  thirty-four  feet  of  water  were  then 
lifted  out  of  the  tube  hyapiug  nr  piston 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  it  at  *,  a  second 
equal  quantity  would  be  pressed  up  by  the 
oil,  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  and  the  tube  and  piston 
would  constitute  a  pump.  Now  when  the 
atmosphere,  instead  of  the  oil,  i?  allowed 
to  press  upon  a  water  surface  in  &uch  a 
vessel,  but  is  excluded  from  the  tube,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  thirty-four  feet,  as 
in  the  last  case;  and  if  this  quantity  be  lift- 
ed out  of  the  tube  by  &  piston,  a  second  equal 
quantity  is  pressed  up,  and  the  tube  and 
piston  become  a  complete  example  of  the 
common  lifting  or  SMcking  pump.  We  have 
to  describe  it  more  particularly  hereafter. 

8d.  If  there  were  a  quantity  of  mercury  or  of  qnieksilver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  a  he,  filling  it  up  to  the  level  M,  aud  if  a  tube  i  m  issued  from 
under  this  level,  the  mercury  pressed  upon  by  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil  would 
rise  in  this  short  tube  as  the  water  did  in  the  larger;  but  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  it  would  only  reach  a  height  of  thirty  inches  above 
its  level,  the  water  having  stood  at  thirty-four  feet.  Now  thirty  inches  of 
mercury  is  the  height  of  column  which  the  atmospheric  pressure,  acting 
in  tli5  same  way  really  produces,  as  is  seen  in  a  similar  apparatus  made 
expressly  for  measuring  that  pressure,  and  ojUed  a  barometer  or  measure 
of  weight. 

4th,  If  a  tube  €?,  of  an  inch  square  and  open  at  both  ends,  were  plunged 
into  the  oil,  it  would  of  course  always  be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  oil  oh 
the  outside  of  it ;  and  if  it  were  pushed  low  enough  to  touch  the  water  at 
W,  it  would  just  contain  fifteen  pounds  of  oil  resting  on  an  inch  square  of 
the  water-surface  at  ats  mouth  ;  which  surface  would  therefore  be  bearing  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  like  every  inch  of  the  surface  around,  but  would 
not  yield,  owing  to  the  force  with  which  It  tended  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  its  depth  in  the  oil.  Then  if  the  tube  were 
pushed  a  little  farther  down,  and  if,  by  a  piston  or  plug  in  it,  the  fifteen 
pounds  of  oil  were  lifted  out  of  it,  water  would  rise  into  it  until  enough  had 
entered  to  reproduce  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  surface  below 
as  before;  that  is  to  sa}',  the  water  would  rise  thirty-four  feet,  as  in  the 
external  tube  w  i.  This  internal  tube  and  piston  again  would  form  Apump. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  plunged  from  the  air  into 
water,  the  air  presses  on  the  surlace  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  as  on  the 
surface  around  it,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  the  two 
surfaces  are  not  affected  by  the  equal  pressures  ;  but  if,  by  a  piston,  we  lift 
the  air  out  of  the  tube,  as  we  suppose  the  oil  lifted  in  tho  last  experiment, 
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the  water  will  then  rise,  following  the  piston  to  the  altitude  of  thirty-four 
feet.  Tliis  arrangement  of  parts  is  the  most  usual  for  the  lifting  or  house- 
hold  pump.  ,  , 

5th.  If  a  common  bottle  or  vessel  of  any  shape,  as  the  bent  tube  e,  were 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  tinder  the  oil  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  reach- 
inf  below  the  water  surface  at  the  level  W,  it  would  remain  full  of  wat«r, 
owing  to  the  pre^ure  of  the  oil  surrounding  it.— For  a  similar  reason,  any 
such  vessel  or  tube,  surrounded  only  by  air,  when  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  under  the  surface  of  water,  remains  full ; 
and  if  such  a  bent  tube  has  one  of  its  ends  in  another  vessel  lower  than  the 
first,  a  current  is  established  in  it;— the  contrivanee  being  then  called  a 

*^^th"'  A  fish  in  the  water  below  the  level  W,  would  be  bearing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  oil  from  0  to  W,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  the  water. — So  a 
fish  in  water  open  to  the  air,  is  bearing  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  Jifte^ 
pound!  per  inch,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water  itself.  This  is  proved  by 
extracting  the  air  from  over  water  in  which  a  flah  is  swimming  :  for  then 
the  air-bag  of  the  fish,  situated  near  its  under  side,  as  already  described, 
immediately  dilates  and  tnrna  the  fish  upon  its  back. 

7th.  To  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  or  to  produce  a  vacuum 
in  any  way,  under  the  water  level  W,  would  require  force  proportionate  to 
the  weight  of  oil  above,  in  addition  to  that  required  on  account  of  the 
water ;— and  to  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  under  any  water- 
surfece  pressed  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  a  force  is  required  ot fifteen  powndt 
per  inch  beyond  what  would  baknce  the  effect  of  the  water  itself. 


Fig.  9.5. 


The  following  remarks  illustrate  more  minutely  some  of  the  objects  which 
we  have  just  been  explaining. 

The  common  Uftiiig-piimp  (or  mcTclTig-pump  as  it  used  to  he  called,)  is 
then  merely  a  barrel  a  h,  «ith  a  close-fitting  moveable  plug  or  piston  in  it  c. 
When  the  lower  end  b,  is  plunged  into  water,  and  the  piston  is  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom,  the  atmosphere  being  prevented  from  pres- 
sing on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  external  to  the  tube,  drives  the  water  up 
after  the  piston.  That  the  water  which  thus  rises  may  not 
fall  again,  there  is  a  valve  or  flap  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
pump-barrel  b,  which  opens  only  l-o  water  passing  upwards ; 
and  that  the  piston  may  be  allowed  to  pass  downwards 
through  the  water  in  the  barrel,  to  repeat  its  stroke,  there 
is  in  it  a  similar  valve.  The  piston,  in  rising  during  a. 
second  or  succeeding  stroke,  causesmll  the  water  above  it  to 
run  ove*  at  the  spout  d.— Formerly  a  lifting-pump  was 
said  to  act  by  sucking  the  water  up  from  the  well  beneath 
it;  the  true  meaning  of  which  phrase  we  now  perceive  to 
be,  that  the  piston  merely  lifts  or  holds  off"  the  air  which 
was  pressing  on  the  water  within  the  barrel,  and  allows  the 
water  to  rise  in  their  obedience  to  the  external  pressure  of  the 
air  around.  The  reason  is  apparent,  then,  why,  in  the 
lifting-pump,  the  water  will  only  follow  the  piston  to  a 
certain  elevation,  viz.,  until  Its  weight  balances  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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When  the  piston  of  a  pump  is  solid,  or  without  a 
valve,  as  at  c,  tte  machine  is  called  n  fiircing-pump. 
The  water  risea  beneath  the  piston,  aa  already  ex- 
plained for  the  lifting-panip,  hut  then  aa  it  cannot 
pisa  through  the  descending  piston,  as  in  the  lifting- 
pump,  it  is  forced  into  any  other  desired  direction, 
as  to  d.  A  forcing-puiop  can  bring  water  from  only 
thirty.fonr  feet  below  the  piston,  but  can  send  it  to 
any  elevation.  In  forcing-pumps,  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  water  enter  an  air-vessel  d  a  (already  explained 
at  page  161,)  from  which  it  is  again  urged  hy  the 
eld'tie  air,  through  the  pipe  b,  in  a  nearly  uniform 

The  animal  action  of  tuclcimg  is  an  approximation 
to  what  we  have  described  in  the  Ufting.pump.  The 
difference  la  that  the  chest  or  mouth  can  make  only 
a  pirtial  vacuum,  and  therefore  cannot  raise  a  liquid 
very  far. 

A  syphon  remains  full  of  liquid,  although  partially 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  explained  above.  For  com- 
mon purposes,  a  syphon  is  made  of  the  form  here  represented,  viz.,  a  bent 
tube  ch  a,  with  one  end  longer  than  the  other.'  To  use  it,  the  end  c  is  first 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  the  end  a  being  then  stopped  for  the  time  by  the 
finger  or  a  cock,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  through  the 
amail  tube  a  d,  and  the  atmosphere  immediately  fills  the  whole  tube  with 
liquid  from  c.  If  the  instrument  be  then  left  to  act,  the  liquid  will  run  from 
the  longer^leg,  because  a  long  column  of  liquid  overbalances  a  short  o 
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n  Its  reach.  Whether  the  external 
extremity  be  in  the  air  only,  or  immersed 
in  1  quid  makes  no  difference,  except  that 
the  immersion  shortens  so  much  the  de- 
icending  column.  If  both  extremities  be 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  in  different  vessels, 
by  alternately  lifting  one  vessel  or  the 
other  the  1  quid  will  he  made  to  pass  and 
repass,  and  will  come  to  rest  in  the  sypbon 
only  when  the  siirfaeea  in  the  two  vessels 
are  at  the  same  level.  Thus  the  same  leg 
becomes  alternately  the  long  and  the  short 
leg,  according  to  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  ayphon  is 
sometimes  made  with  both  legs  equal  and 
turne*  up,  as  here  represented,  so  that  it 
remains  full  of  liquid  although  lifted  away 
from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  is  always 
ready  for  action.  As  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  lifts  the  water  in  a  pump  and  in  a  ayphon,  the  top  of  a  syphon  must 
evidently  be  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  water-surface  below.  In  the  syphon 
as  the  cases  of  balancing  liquids,  described  at  page  131  (which  see,)  the 
comparative  diametors  of  the  legs  are  of  no  importance,  nor  their  oblique 
length,  provided  the  perpendicular  heights  of  the  two  columns  have  the  neces- 
sary relation  : — even  an  inverted  tea-pot  may  be  used  as  a  syphon.  This 
truth  is  well  exemplified  in  what  may  be  called  the  syphon-paradox  an  exact 
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counterpart  of  the  paradox   of  the  "Hydrostatic  Bellows," 
already  espkined.     If  the  apparatus  of  the  hollows  be  filled        Fig- 
with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (eee  page  130,)  and  be  then         ^^z\ 
.  or  turned  so  that  the  tube  becomes  like  the  long  leg  of   .      (A 
1,  the  little  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  at  a  willlift 
as  great  a  weight  suspended  /rom  the  board  d,  as  the  same 
slender  column  in  the  standing  position  can  lift  upon  the  hoard. 
As  farther  illustrative  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  exerted  in 
producing  this  effect,  and  in  tendering  a  syphon  active,  we  may 
advert  to  the  striking  fact,  that  a  long  small  tube  of  water 
screwed  into  the  aide  or  bottom  of  a  close  cask  of  water  so 
as  to  communicate  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to  discharge  like 
the  long  leg  of  a  syphon,  will  cause  the  cask  to  be  crushed 
inwards,  just  as  the  same  tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cask,  i 
sented  at  page  131,  causes  the  cask  to  burst  outwards. 

The  syphon  is  very  useful  for  drawing  off  liquids,  where  there  is  a  sedi- 
ment that  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  A  large  syphon  would  empty  a, 
lake  or  mill-pond  over  its  bank  without  injuring  the  bank.  To  fill  a  large 
syphon  that  i*may  act  the  most  convenient  way  is,  instead  of  pumping  out 
the  air  from  it,  to  close  the  two  ends  for  the  time,  and  to  pour  in  water 
through  a  cock  at  the  top. 

There  is  a  pretty  syphon-toy," called_  a  Tan talua-cup,"  having  in  it  a  stand- 
ing human  figure  which  conceals  a  syphon.  The  short  branch  of  the  syphhon 
rises  in  one  leg  of  the  figure  to  reach  the  level  of  the  chin,  and  the  long 
branch  descends  in  the  other  leg  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the  cup  towards  a 
reservoir  below.  On  pouring  water  into  the  cup,  the  syphon  be^ns  to  act 
as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  "the  chin  of  the  figure,  and  the  cup  is  then 
emptied  as  if  by  ma^c.  " 

Among  the  infinitely  varied  water-drains  or  courses  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  some  ate  syphons,  and  produc*  what  are  called  intermitting  wells  or 
fountains.  These  may  alternately  run  and  cease  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  according  to  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  collecting  reservoir 
and  the"  drain.  The  reservoir  may  be  an  internal  cave  of  a  mountain, 
receiving  a  regular  supply  of  water  by  a  slow  filtering  of  moistore  from 
above,  and  the  drain  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Tantalus-cup,  begins  to  act  only  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  has  reached 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and  then  carries  off  the  water  faster 
than  it  is  supplied.  There  arc  some  fountains  that  flow  constantly,  but  at 
regular  intervals  have  a  remarkable  increase.  In  them  a  common  spring  is 
joined  with  a  syphon-spring. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  application  of  the  syphon,  which  obviates  a 
strong  objection  to  the  high  operation  for  stone,  as  explained  in  the  next 
medical  section. 

The  following  facts  have  close  relation  to  those  now  explained,  as  farther 
illnatratiTe  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids, 

A  long  glass  of  jelly,  if  inverted  and  placed  with  its  mouth  just  under 
the  surface  of  warm  water,  will  soon  be  found  to  have  lost  the  jelly,  but  to 
be  fuU  of  water  in  its  stead.  The  jelly  is  heavier  than  water,  and  whefi 
melted  by  the  heat  sinks  down,  and.  is  replaced  by  water  from  below,  sent 
up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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The  elaves  in  the  West  Indies  steal  rum,  bj  inserting  the  long  neck  of  a 
bottle  full  of  water  through  the  top  aperture  of  the  rum-oaak.     The  water 
ialla  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cask,  while  the  lighter  rum  aaceuds  iu  its  stead. 
The  comtnon  water-glasa  for  bird-cages  has  its  only  opening  near  the  bot- 
tom through  tbe  neck  b ;  yet  no  water  can  escape 
Fig.  99  from  it  but  when  the  level  of  the  water  at  c,  in  the 

o  open  part,  becomes  low  enough  for  some  air  to  pass 

into  the  body  of  the  glass  by  the  channel  b.  When 
a  bubble  of  air  does  pass  in,  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
comes  out,  and  by  raising  the  water  level  in  c,  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  more. — An  ink-glass  made  on 
this  principle  preserves  the  ink  well,  because  there 
is  so  small  a  surface  exposed  to  the  air;  if  made  too 

,. —        large,  however,  the  occidental  expansion  of  the  air 

'^ 1^       in  it  by  heat  may  cause  it  to  overflow. 

In  the  common  Argand  or  f&antain-lamp,  the 
provision  of  oil  is  in  a  vessel  like  an  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame, 
and  with  its  mouth  imi»ersed  in  a  small  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  then  no  oil  can  escape  from  above,  but  as  the  flame  consumes 
the  free  oil  from  the'  small  reservoir,  which  supply  is  th^  maintained 
always  at  the  same  elevation. — In  the  Hievo'a  fountain  lamp,  mentioned  at 
page  164,  that  the  two  balancing  columns  of  oil  may  be  always  of  the  same 
height,  the  oil  is  suppplied  to  them  from  high  reservoirs,  with  the  mouths 
dipping  in  them  as  above  described,  and  keeping  their  tops,  therefore, 
always  at  the  same  level ;  and  that  the  descending  column  may  not  be 
shortened  by  the  rising  of  the  oil  in  the  low  reservoir  c.  the  tube  containing 
it  is  turned  up  at  the  bottom  like  an  end  of  the  "  ever  ready  syphon,"  and 
discharges  near  the  top  of  c. 

We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  only  the  direct  weight  or  downward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids ;  in  the  following  instances  we  have 
proof  of  the  same  pressure  acting  upon  them  in  all  directions. 

If  a  bottle  or  cask  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  closely  corked,  and  if  a  small 
hole  be  then  drilled  in  the  bottom  or  side,  the  liquid  will  not  escape  by  it, 
because  of  the  esisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  there  not  being 
room  in  the  opening  for  a  current  of  air  to  enter  while  the  current  of  water 
escapes  :  but  if  a  second  hole  be  drilled  in  the  top,  a  jet  from  the  lower 
opening  will  follow  immediately^  because  then  thftair  will  press  on  the  upper 
surfeee  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
will  be  free  to  act : — thus,  a  cask,  of  beer  or  wine  cannot  be  emptied  by  a 
cock  near  the  bottom,  unless  what  is  called  a  vent-hole  be  made  at  the  top. 
If  the  lower  opening,  however,  in  any  case  be  so  large,  that  the  air  may 
enter  by  one  side  of  it,  as  is  seen  in  decanting  a  bottle  of  wine.  In  such  a 
ease,  it  is  the  interrupted  entrance  of  the  air  which  causes  that  gurgling 
sound  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  drunkard,  instead  of  allowing  the 
smooth  stream  which  fall  from  a  funnel. 

Even  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  above,  may 
be  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from  discharging  liquid  if  any 
mutual  passing  of  the  two  currents  of  air  and  liquid  be  rendered  diflicult. 
in  inverted  bottle  of  water  will  not  discharge,  if  a  piece  of  paper  simply  be 
applied  against  its  mouth.    Even  a  wineglass  filled  with  water  may  be 
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inverted,  and  jet  wiO  spill  none,  if  the  piece  of  paper,  laid  loosely  upon  its 
mouth,  be  held  to  it  during  the  turning, — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  paper  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and  supporting  the  water  above  it. 
Any  vessel  or  tube  of  water  of  less  height  than  thirty-four  feet  may  be  kept 
closed  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  way. 

The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  affected  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure  accordingly. 

There  is  a  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body  should  be 
beating  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface,  while 
he  remains  altogether  insensible  of  it :  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of 
his  not  feeling  the  fluid  pressure  is  its  being  perfectly  uniform  all  around. 
If  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  times  greater,  such,  forinstanoe, 
as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in  the  diving-bell,  it  equally 
passes  unnoticed.  Fishes  are  at  their  ease  in  a  depth  of  water  where  the 
pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst  inwards  almost  the  strongest 
empty  vessel  that  can  bo  sent  down;  and  men  walk  on  eartb  without  dis- 
covering a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which,  however,  instantly  crushes 
together  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bottle  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  or  even 
of  a  thick  iron  boiler,  left  for  a  moment  by  any  accident,  without  the  coun- 
teracting internal  support  of  steam  or  air. 

The  fluid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unpereeived  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a  little  artificial  arrange- 
ment. In  water,  an  open  tube  partialy  immersed  becomes  full  to  the  level 
of  the  water  around  it,  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  supported,  is  already 
explained,  by  that  which  is  immediately  below  its  mouth  :  now  a  flat  fish 
resting  closely  against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  would  evidently  be  bearing  on 
its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps  one  hundred  J)ounds;  but  the  fish 
would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away,  nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burden,  because 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  under  it. would  just  counter- 
balance the  weight,  while  the  lateral  pressure  around  would  prevent  any 
crushing  effect  of  the  upward  and  downward  forces.  But  if,  while  the  fish 
continued  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  hundred  pounds  of  water  were  sud- 
denly lifted  from  off  its  back  by  a  piston  in  the  tube,  the  opposite  upward 
pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  at  once  crush  its  body  into  the  tube. 
At  a  less  depth,  or  with  a  smaller  tube,  the  effect  might  not  be  fatal,  but 
there  would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the  fish  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube. — In  air  and  on  the  human  body  a  perfectly  analogous 
case  is  exhibited.  A  man  without  pain  or  any  peculiar  sensation,  applies 
his  hand  closely  to  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a  tube,  or  of  any  vessel  contain- 
ing air,  but  the  instant  that  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  within  the  tube  or 
vessel,  the  then  unresisted  pressure  of  the  external  air  fixes  the  band  upon 
the  opening,  causes  the  flesh  to  swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  tlie  blood 
ooze  from  any  ciack'  or  puncture  in  the  skin. 

These  last  lines  describe  closely  the  surgical  operation  of  cupping  ;  the 
essential  circumstances  of  which  are,  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass,  with  a 
smooth  blunt  lip,  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  extraction  by  a 
syringe,  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within  the  cup.  To 
some  minds  the  exact  comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  facilitated, 
by  considering  the  case  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of  India-rubber  full  of  any 
fluid  and  pressed  between  the  hands  on  every  part  of  its  surface  except  one : — 
at  that  one  part  it  would  swell,  and  even  burst  if  the  pressure  were  strong 
enough.     So  in  cupping,  the  whole  body,  except  the  surface  under  the  cup, 
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is  squeezed  by  the  atmosphere,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pouniJs  to  the  square 
iDch,  while  in  that  one  situatiou  the  pressure  is  diminisLed  according  to  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup,  and  the  blood  consequently  accumulales 
there.  The  application  of  a  cup  with  exhanstion  only,  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion called  dry-eupping.  To  ohtain  blood,  the  cup  is  removed  and  the  tumid 
part  ia  cut  into  by  the  simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number  of  united  lancets : 
and  the  cup  ia  then  applied  again  as  before  and  eshaustodj  so  that  the  blood 
may  rush  forth  under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  partial  vacuum  in  ^he  cup  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of  a 
Byringe,  or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup  and  applying  it  while  the 
momentary  dilation  effected  by  the  heat  has  driven  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  air.  The  hnnian  mouth  applied  upon  any  part  becomes  a  small  cupping 
apparatus,  and  formerly,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used  as  such. 
Our  present  perfect  cupping  glasses,  of  stronger  and  more  permanent  opera- 
tion, are  not  yet  always  used,  as  they  might  be,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
poison  after  the  bites  of  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  operation 
of  the  dry  cupping,  which  he  believes  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  bleeding 
in  certain  cases  where  blood  can  ill  be  spared,  and  as  a  more  sudden  and 
effectual  check  than  even  bleeding  itself,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease.     It  is  explained  in  the  next  medical  section  of  this  work. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  on  living  bodies  produces  an  effect  which  is 
rarely  thought  of,  although  of  much  importance,  viz.,  keeping  all  the  parts 
about  the  joints,  firmly  together,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  exerted  on  the 
Magdeburgh  hemispheres.  The  broad  surfaces  of  bono  forming  the  knee- 
joint,  for  instance,  even  if  not  held  together  by  ligaments,  could  not,  while 
the  capsule  surrounding  the  joint  remained  air-tight,  be  separated  by  a  force 
of  less  than  about  a  hundred  pounds;  but  on  air  being  admitted  to  the 
articular  cavity,  the  bones  at  once  fall  to  a  certain  distance  apart.  In  the 
loose  joint  of  the  shoulder,  this  support  is  of  great  consequence.  When  the 
shoulder  or  other  joint  is  dislocated,  there  is  no  empty  space  left,  as  might 
be  supposed,  but  the  soft  parts  around  are  pressed  in  to  fill  up  the  natural 
place  of  the  bone.  When  a  thigh  bone  is  dislocated,  the  deep  socket  called 
thee  actabulum  instantly  becomes  like  a  cupping-glass,  and  is  filled  partly  with 
fluid  and  partly  with  the  soft  solids.  In  all  joints,  it  is  the  atmospberio 
pressure  which  keeps  the  bones  ia  such  steady  contact,  that  they  work 
smoothly  and  without  noise. 

The  barometer  we  have  seen  at  page  170,  is  a  column  of  fluid  supported 
in  a  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  indicating  most 
exactly  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  It  is  an  instrument  now  of  such  import- 
ance, both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  in  the  business  of  common  life, 
that  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  conceive  such  subjects  with  difficulty  we 
shall  add  here  the  two  following  farther  illustrations  of  its  nature. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  will  stand  at 
the  same  level  in  the  two  legs,  as  at  a  and  b,  and  the  air  will  bo  pressing  on 
the  two  surfaces  at  a  and  6  with  equal  force  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the 
air  be  then  removed  from  one  leg  a,  by  a  piston  or  otherwise,  while  it  continues 
to  press  in  the  other  leg  b,  the  mercury  will  be  pushed  down  in  6,  until  the 
growing  height  of  a  column  in  a  produces  a  weight  so  much  greater  than 
that  in  6,  as  just  to  counteract  the  pressure  :  now  this  balance  takes  place,  in 
fact,  when  the  mercury  in  «  stands  about  thirty  inches  higher  than  in  6;  that 
being  the  heightof  a  column  of  mercury  weighing  15  lbs  on  the  square  inch. 
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If  the  top  of  the  tube  a  were  then  closed  permaDently,  the  mer- 
cury would  for  ever  remain  elevated  in  it,  marking  most  perfectly  Fig.  100. 
the  atmospheric  pressure;  dow  this  construction,  only  with  the  ' 
empty  and  useless  part  of  the  tube  above  d  cut  off  or  wanting, 
forms  a  common  barometer.  The  exact  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  it  is  known  by  observing  how  much  the  surface  near  c  is 
higher  than  that  near  d.  Often,  in  such  a  barometer,  a  little  mass 
of  metal  is  placed  to  float  on  the  mercurial  surface  at  d,  and  as 
it  rises  and  falls,  is  caused,  by  a  thread  passing  from  it  over  a 
wheel  or  pulley,  to  move  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a.  dock  con- 
nected with  the  wheel,  and  this  index  tells  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion.    This  modification  is  called  the  wheel  baromeler. 

Again,  as  water  at  a,  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  pump-barrel,  if 
pressed  upon  by  the  piston  fi  c,  of  which  the  Md  d  were  hollow 
or  tubular,  would  rise  in  the  rod  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  piston,  so,  in  a  straight  exhausted  barometer-tube,  which  is  as  this 
hollow  pisf-on-rod,  the  mercury  or  wat«r  rises,  because  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure around  it  is  as  the  piston  forcing  the'fluid  up.  To  make  a  barometer 
of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  glass  tube  more  than  thirty  inches 
long,  and  close  at  one  end,  and  then  having  filled  it  with 
mercury,  to  plunge  its   mouth   (stopped  by  the  Sngcr  Fig.  101. 

while  turning)  into  a  small  cup  or  basin  of  mercury; — 
the  fluid  falls  away  a  little  from  the  top  of  the  tube, 
leaving  a  vacuum  there,  and  stands  at  the  elevation 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fitted  to  maintain. 
We  know  from  (be  law  of  hydrostatics  already  explained 
that  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  such  a  case,  what  the  shape, 
or -inclination,  or  size  of  the  tnbe  may  be,  as  only  the 
perpendicular  height  can  measure  or  be  mea,sured  by  the 
pressure.  This  fact  enables  ns  to  construct  barometers 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  lent  obliquely,  no  that 
for  one  inch  rise  of  mercury  in  a  perpendicular  tube, 
there  shall  be  an  advance  of  several  inches  in  the  oblique  top,  rendering 
any  change  of  elevation  so  much  more  apparent. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to  a 
height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiving  the 
happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
ascent,  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  eleva- 
tion ; — ho  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the  mercurial  barometer  was 
invented.  Pascal  then,  to  afford  farther  evidence  that  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to 
the  tops  of  buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  left  below  it  ;^and  he 
found  that  water-pumps  in  different  situations  varied  as  to  sucking  power, 
according  to  the  same  law. 

It  was  joon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful  observation  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not  always 
stand  at  the_Bame  elevation ;  in  other  words,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmopphere 
over  any  particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating ;  a  truth  which 
without  the  birometer  could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was  found,  thsit  in  serene  dry 
weather  the  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that  before  and  during  storms 
12 
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and  rain  it  fell : — The  instrument,  therefore,  might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the 
weather,  becoming  a  precious'monilor  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barooieter  falls  before  wind  and  rain  will  be  better 
understood  a  few  pages  hence  ;  but  we  maj  remark  here,  that  when  water 
which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  it, 
separates  as  rain,  the  weight  and  hulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished :  and  that 
wind  must  occur  when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  any 
situation,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air;  for  the  air  around  will  rush 
towards  the  situation  of  diminished  pressure. 

To  the  hashaudinan  the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  hy  tuding  and  cor- 
recting the  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs  familiar 
to  him;  bat  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner  who 
roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under  skies  and  climates  altogether 
new  to  him.  The  watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extra- 
ordinary monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  for 
the  storm,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  fallen 
upon  him  unprepared.  The  marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general 
nae  for  many  years,  and  the  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew 
who  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It 
was  in  a  southern  latitude ;  the  sun  had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing 
a,  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceed- 
ing, when  the  captain's  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The 
barometer  had  began  to  fait  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors 
had  not  perceived  even  a  threateuing  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations  :  but  the  required  measures  were  not 
completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  hurst  upon  them  than  the  most 
experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it ;  the  sails  already 
furled  and  closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  (atters  :  even  the 
yards  and  masts  themselves  were  in  great  part  disabled  ;  and  at  one  time  the 
w'liole  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  min 
gled  roar  of  the  hurricane  among  the  rigging,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of 
the  incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  BO  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and 
amidst  the  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In 
that  awful  night,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the 
warning,  neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies 
of  the  commander,  could  have  availed  anything,  and  not  a  man  would  have 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was  again  at 
rest,  but  the  ship  lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on  shore,  in  having  its  tube 
contracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to  prevent  that  sudden 
rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  which  every  motion  of  the  ship  would  else 


Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  and 
therefore,  that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity  with  which 
people  of  other  countries  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on  the 
subject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  th^t  it  was  a 
gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  God  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity, 
to  direct  them  in  the  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  undertook  to 
unknown  seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  employed  about  those  mines  in 
which  hydrogen  gas,  oy  fire-damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices. 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusually  light,  the  hydrogen  being  relieved 
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from  a,  part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it  to  its  holes  and 
lurking-place B,  espanda  or  iasuea  forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of 
the  miDer,  and  explode  to  his  deatructjou.  la  heavy  stales  of  the  atmos- 
phere, on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding-places,  and  the  miner 
advaaees  with  safety. 

We  see  from  this,  th^t  any  reservoir  or  vessel  containing  air  would  itself 
answer  as  a  barometer  if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tubular 
neck,  containing  a  ejose-atiding  ping;  for  then,  according  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  external  air,  the  density  of  that  in  the  vessel  wonld  vary,  and 
all  changes  wonld  he  marked  by  the  position  of  the  movable  plug.  A  baro- 
meter has  really  been  made  on  thia  principle,  by  using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with 
a  long  slender  neck,  in  which  a  globule  of  mercury  is  the  movable  plug. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight,  differs  at  different  times  in  the 
same  situation,  so  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inches  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  barometer;  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
inches.  On,  the  occasion  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  however,  the  mer- 
cury fell  so  far  in  the  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear  from  that 
portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncovered  for  observation.  The  uncovered 
part  of  a  barometer  ia  commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with  a 
divided  scale  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28,  29,  &e,,  indicate  the 
number  of  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  moroury  at  the  bottom  to  the 
respective  divisiona  : — on  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  the  words  wind  and 
rain  are  generally  written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercury  sinks  to  them, 
wind  and  rain  are  to  be  expected ;  and  on  the  upper  part,  drj/  and  Jine 
appear,  for  a  corresponding  reason  :  but  we  have  to  recollect,  that  it  is  not 
the  absolute  height  of  the  mercury  which  indicates  the  existing  or  coming 
weather,  but  the  recent  change  in  its  height ;  a  falling  barometer  usually 
telling  of  wind  and  rain ;  a  rising  one  of  serene  and  dry  weather. 

The  barometer  answers  another  important  purpose,  besides  that  of  a  -weather- 
(fiass — in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  mountains,  or  of 
any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

Aa  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is  always  an  exact  indication  of 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  above  its  level,  being,  indeed,  as  explained  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  air  of  equal 
base  with  itself,  and  reachiog  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere — the 
mercury  must  fall  when  the  instrument  is  carried  from  any  lower  to  any 
higher  situation,  and  the  degree  of  falling  must  always  tell  exactly  how  much 
air  has  been  left  below.  For  instan  f  h  y  n  hes  barometrical  height 
mark  the  whole  atmospheric  preaau  a  h  u  f  of  the  ocean,  and  if  the 
instrument  be  found,  when  carried  t  si  m  h  nation,  to  stand  at  only 
twenty  inchea,  it  proves  that  one-th  d  t  h  a  m  sphere  exists  below  the 
level  of  the  new  situation.     If  on    am    ph  ean  were  of  as  uniform 

density  all  the  way  up  as  our  watery       an    a  n  weight  of  air  thus  left 

behind  in  ascending  would  mark  e      ywb  h  nge  of  level  nearly  equal, 

and  the  ascertaining  any  height  by  the  barometer  would  become  one  of  the 
most  simple  of  calculations ;  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch 
rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  would  mark  everywhere  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
atmosphere  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  inches  or  one  thousand  feet.  But 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  air,  which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it 
escapes  from  preasure,  the  atmosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  ascend, 
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BO  tliat  to  leave  a  given  weight  of  it  behind,  the  ascent  must  be  greater,  the 
higher  the  situation  where  the  experiment  is  made :  the  rule,  therefore,  of 
one  inch  of  mercury  for  a  thousand  feet,  holds  only  for  rough  eati mates  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  precise  calculation,  howeyer,  for  any  case,  ia 
Btill  very  easy  j  and  a  good  barometer,  with  a  thermometer  attached,  and 
with  tables,  or  an  algebraical  formula,  expressing  al!  the  influencing  circum- 
stances, enables  us  to  ascertain  elevations  much  more  easily,  and  in  many 
cases  more  correctly,  than  by  trigonometrical  survey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean  surrounding  the  earth  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  watery  ocean  of  thirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a  covering  of 
mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air  found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being 
8'28  times  lighter  than  water,  if  the  same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  34  times  S28  feet  high,  equal  to  about  6ve  miles  and 
a  half.  On  account  of  the  greater  rarity,  however,  in  the  superior  regions, 
it  really  extends  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  Prom  the  known  laws  of 
aerial  elasticity,  explained  at  page  158,  we  can  deduce  what  is  fgund  to  hold 
in  fact,  that  one-half  of  all  the  air  constituting  our  atmosphere  exists  within 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  earth's  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  calculation, 
would  suppose  the  air  to  be  more  equally  distributed  through  the  fifty  miles 
than  this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at  first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet 
diameter  to  be  only  twice  as  capacious  as  a  tube  of  one  foot,  although  in 
reality  it  is  four  times  as  capacious. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  London,  or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falli  about 
half  an  inch,  making  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont 
Blanc  it  falls  to  half  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  making  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet ;  and  in  Du  Luots'  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to 
beiow  twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet, 
the  greatest  to  which  man  has  ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  bis  earthly 
habitation. 

The  estreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  mountains  must,  of  course,  affect 
animals.  A  person  breathing  on  the  summit  of  IMont  Blanc,  although 
expanding  his  chest  as  much  as  usual,  really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration 
only  half  as  much  air  as  he  does  below — exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  man  in 
a  diving-bell,  who,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  water,  is  breathing  air  of  double 
density,  at  sixty-eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  that  travellers, 
and  even  their  practised  guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck  by 
lightning,  when  approaching  lofty  summits,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  the 
thinness  of  the  air  which  they  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes  elapse  before 
they  recover.  In  the  elevated,  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants 
have  larger  chests  than  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions — furnishing  another 
admirable  instance  of  the  animal  frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  appears  from  all  this,  that  although  our  atmos- 
phere be  fifty  miles  high,  it  is  so  thin  beyond  three  miles  and  a  half,  that 
mountain  ridges  of  greater  elevation  are  nearly  as  efiectual  barriers  between 
nations  of  meu,  as  islands  or  rocky  ridges  in  a  sea  are  between  the  finny 
tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite  coasts.  The  intense  cold  which  appertains  to 
high  situations,  and  forms  another  obstacle  to  human  approach,  remains  to 
be  considered  in  our  next  division. 

A  barometer  connected  with  an  air-pump,  indicates  exactly  the  progress 
and  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  receiver.  When  the  mercury  falls  to  half  its 
height,  it  shows  that  half  of  the  dr  is  extracted  ;  and  so  for  all  other  propor- 
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tiona.  A  barometer  then  is  a  neeesaary  appendage  to  a  complete  air-pump  ; 
but  as  its  cjiief  purpose  is  to  mark  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried  nearly  to 
completion,  a  very  short  tube,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  a  common 
barometer,  ia  all  that  is  generally  provided,  and  it  is  usually  made  of  syphon 

The  ingenious  method,  mentioned  at  page  145  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  material  forming  any  porous  mii.«s  or  powder,  includes 
the  agency  of  a, barometer.     It  proceeds  upon  this  i-easoaing.     The  inter- 
stices of  a  porous  or  pulverized  muss  are  filled  with  air  of  the  density  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  which  that  den- 
sity depends  be  diminished  upon  the  mass  iu  any  given  degree,  an  exactly 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  air  will  issue  from  the  pores,  and  if  measured 
will  dedare  the  whole  quantity,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  interstices 
or  pores  in  the  solid  mass.     Now  if  the  substance  were  inclosed  at  the  end 
or  bottom  of  a  syringe,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  held  off 
from  it  in  any  degree  by  drawing  at  the  piston,  and  the  air  would  issue 
from  the  pores  as  described,  and  would  follow  the  piston;  but  as,  owing  to 
the  friction  or  a  solid  piston,  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  precise 
action,  the  liquid  piston  of  a  mercarial  column  has  been  substituted,  of  whiek 
the  force  is  always  proportioned  to  the  length.     The  operator 
takes  an  open  glass  tube,  a  e,  of  known  dimensions,  and  pre-      ^ig- 102. 
pare  a  part  of  its  top,  ra  6,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  substance 
under  trial,  by  affising  a  partition  at  b,  which  shall  support  the 
substance,  but  allow  passage  to  air.     Having  then  filled  a  b 
with  the  substance,  he  gradually  immerses  the  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury  df,  until  the  mercury  stand  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  tube  at  the  level  of  b,  the  air  from  the  tube  having 
passed  out  through  the  substance  in  a  b.     It  is  evident  that 
on  then  closing  the  tube  at  a  in  the  air-tight  manner,  and 
lifting  the  tube,  a  column  of  mercury  will  remain  standing  in 
it,  above  the  level  of  the  external  mercury  at  d,  and  will  be 
acting  as  a  piston  pulling  down  from  b  with  force  proportioned 
to  its  height.     If  the  tube  be  lifted   until  such   mercurial 
column  c  d  be  just  of  half  the  length  in  a  column  in  a  common 
barometer,  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  substance  will  be  relieved 
from  half  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  will  dilate  to  double 
bulk  :  so  that  while  half  of  the  air  will  remain  in  the  pores, 
the  other  half  will  have  issued  forth  to  occupy  a  space,  as  be, 
between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  partition  at  b.  This 
space  b  c,  therefore  will  be'  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  pores  or  interstices ;  and  as  it  may  be  measured  and  com- 
pared with  the  whole  space  a  6,  its  ascertained  magnitude  will 
solve  the  problem.     It  has  been  found  in  this  way  that  char- 
coal, which  is  usually  said  to  be  only  half  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  ^ 
of  water,  is  really  formed  of  matter  nearly  four  times  asheavy  ; 
proving,  in  a  new  way,  the  identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond, 
and  that  light  pumice-stone  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  granite   or 
marble.     This  very  ingenious  application   of    the   barometer   may   lead 
ultimately  to  many  useful  results:  and  the  contrivance  merits  consideration 
here,  as  exhibiting,  under  a  new  and  interesting  aspect,  the  rationale  of 
barometric  action  and  the  elasticity  of  air. 
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Atmonplierlc  pressure  delermim'ng  the.  liquid  or  aeriform  state  of  certain 
siibBtonces.     (See  the  Aualjsia,  page  156.) 

It  bus  already  been  stated  that  the  permanent  gaaes — or  substances  usnally 
in  the  aeriform  state — may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid,  or  even  solid  form,  by 
simple  pressure,  «nd  abstraction  of  the  heat  which  is  combined  with  them 
in  the  aeriform  state.  Carbonic  acid,  the  common  coal  gas,  &c,,  have  been 
treated  in  this  way.  Now  it  beconiea  an  interesting  question  whether  many 
of  the  substances  known  as  liquids  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 
bearing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  not  appear  as  airs  if  that 
pressure  did  not  exist. 

On  investigating  this  subject  by  experiment,  we  accordingly  find,  that 
eetker,  alcohol  or  ardent  up  irits,  volatile  oils,  &c.,  and  even  Kilter  itKetf,  are 
known  to  us  here  as  liquids,  only  because  their  particles  are  kept  together 
by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  a  superincurabent  atmosphere.  Any  of  these 
substances,  relieved  by  art  from  such  pressnre,  quickly  becomes  an  air  or 
gas,  just  as  a  coiftnou  gas,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  state  of  liquid  by 
any  great  pressure,  becomes  air  aj^ain  on  being  relieved. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  explained  the  dependence  of  the  three  forma  which 
any  body  may  assume,  viz.,  of  solid,  liquid,  or  air,  on  the  quantity  of  heat 
diffused  among  the  particles ;  we  now  see,  however,  that  to  understand  the 
subject  completely,  we  must  consider  also  the  effect  of  accidental  pressure  ; 
for,  while  heat  is  the  power  separating  the  atoms  in  the  changes  mentioned, 
it  baa  to  overcome  both  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms  and  the  additional 
force  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  them  together.  The  combined  influence 
of  these  forces  is  fully  displayed  in  the  two  phenomena  called  boilitig  and 
evaporalion,  which  exhibit  the  progress  or  the  change  of  a  liquid  into  an 
aeriform  fluid.     We  now  proceed  to  examine  these  phenomena. 

Soiling. — If  water  be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  common  fire,  or 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  graduaFly  heated  to  a  certain  degree ;  and 
then  small  bubbles  of  aeriform  matter,  viz.,  water,  in  the  state  called  steam, 
are  seen  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  successively  rising  to  the 
surface,  where  they  disappear  by  mixing  with  ihe  atmosphere;  and  tho 
operation  being  continued,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes  with  every 
bubble,  until  the  whole  vanishes  under  the  new  form  of  air. 

This  change  takes  place  in  water,  under  common  circumstances  at  the 
degree  of  heat  mark  212°  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  called,  on  that 
account,  the  boiling  point  of  water;  at  which  thejefore,  the  repulsive  power 
among  the  particles  is  just  snfEeient  to  overcome  both  their  natural  attrac- 
tion, and  the  compressing  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch. 
But  a  less  degree  of  beat  sufficesif  the  pressure  of  the  atmospliere  be  lessened 
or  removed  :  and  a  greater  degree  is  required  if  pressure  be  increased.  Water 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  boils  at  180°,  because  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  air  that  is  below  the  level  of  the  mountain's  summit;  and  at  all  inter- 
mediate heights  in  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  into 
mines,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  tho  boiling  temperature.  So 
exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  we  now  find  it  to  be  a  good  method  of  ascertain- 
ing ihe  heights  of  placca,  merely  to  observe  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at 
them.  To  many  persona  the  information  here  given  that  boiling  water  is  not 
equally  hot  in  all  places,  wJU  appear  extraordinary ;  and  ihey  will  not  under- 
stand that  even  in  the  same  place,  at  different  times,  when  the  barometer  is 
high  or  low,  there  will  be  corresponding  differences.  Again,  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  the  water  is  hotter  than  above,  because  it  is  bearing  an  additional 
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pressure  proportioned  to  the  depth  and  does  Dot,  therefore,  give  out  the 
Bteam  which  it  would  part  withif  a-little  higher  up.  In  very  large  and  deep 
boilers,  therefore,  such  as  are  used  in  great  porter  breweries,  the  liquor  is 
much  more  heated  that  it  can  be  iu  smaller  vessels;  a  circumstance  which 
probably  baa  an  influence  on  its  ultimate  quality. 

While  water,  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  boils  at  212",  other  substances,  with  other  relations 
to  heat,  have  their  hoiling pmnts  higher  or  lower;  asther,  for  instance,  at 
98°  ;  spirit  or  alcohol  at  174° ;  fish-oil  and  tallow  at  about  600° ;  mercury 
at  650°. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  paticles  of 
different  auhstanees  requires  repulsion  enough  to  rise  against  the  atmospheric 
resistance  that  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  called  distilling.  If 
a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  for  instance,  be  heated  up  to  180  dog.,  the 
spirit  will  pass  off  in  the  aeriform  state,  leaving  the  water  behind,  and  miiy 
be  caught  apart  and  cooled  to  condensation  in  any  fit  receiver.  Distillation 
is  the  best  means  we  possess  of  separating  many  substances  from  each  other, 
as  spirit  from  wine  and  other  ferm en tal  liquor;  various  acids  from  water ; 
water  itself  from  its  common  imparities; — and  even  the  separation  of 
mercary  from  silver  or  gold  which  it  has  been  used  to  dissolve  from  among 
the  rubbish  of  a  mine  or  river-bottom,  is  merely  a  distillation. 

We  must  call  to  niiud  here  what  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  tho 
work,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  combines  with  every  substance  during  the 
-change  of  form  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  air;  a  quantity  which, 
from  not  remaining  sensible  to  the  thermoraetor,  has  received  the  name  of 
latent  or  coneeakd  heat.  The  whole  of  this  is  given  out  again  in  the  contrary 
change.  In  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  the  heat  which  thus  disap- 
pears is  about  1,000  degrees,  or  six  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  raise  the 
cold  water  to  the  boiling  point;  this  if  proved  by  the  time  and  fuel  expended 
in  boiling  any  quantity  to  dryness,  ani  by  the  fact  that  a  pint  of  water  in 
the  form  of  steam  will  combine  instantly  with  six  pints  of  told  water,  rais- 
ing the  whole  to  boiling  heat. 

But  for  the  fact  of  latent  beat,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  air  would 
not  be  the  gradual  process  of  boiling  which  wo  now  ste,  but  a  sudden  and 
terrible  explosion  :  for  when  any  quantity  of  water  wi-re  raised  to  the  boiling 
heat  one  degree  more  would  be  sufEeient  to  convert  the  whole  into  steam. 
And  but  for  the  same  reason,  tho  thawing  of  winter  snow  would  always  bts 
a  sudden  and  frightful  inundation;  the  whole  load  of  a  mountain  or  plain 
becoming  at  once  as  a  lake  bursting  from  its  enclosing  barriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  water  in  freezing  had  not  to  give  out  again  its  latent  beat,  after 
any  quantity  were  at  once  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  the  abstraction 
of  one  degree  more  would  instantly  convert  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass. 
Thus,  then,  by  an  arrangement  effecting  most  important  purposes  in  nature 
and  art,  all  changes  from  solid  to  liquid  and  from  liquid  to  air,  and  the 
converse  changes,  are  very  gradual. 

If  a  little  heat  be  abstracted  from  steam,  a  part  of  the  steam  proportioned 
to  the  abstraction  is  immediately  condensed  into  water.  What  is  called  st«am, 
in  common  language — as  the  vapour  which  becomes  visible  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  or  the  chimney  of  a  tea-urn — m  not  truly 
sleafn,  but  small  globules  of  water  already  condensed  by  the  cold  air  and 
raised  with  it.  Steam  is  as  dry  and  invisible  as  air  itself;  but  the  instant 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  air  or  other  bodias  colder  than  itself,  it  becomes 
water. 
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Bj  means  of  the  exhausting  air-pump  on  ono  hand,  and  of  the  condensing 
Bjringe  on  the  other,  all  the  above-mentioned  phenomena,  depending  on 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  increase  or  diminution,  maj  be  strikingly 
shown. 

Tliua,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  water  not  heated  by 
several  degrees  to  the  boiling  point  of  ordinary  low  situationp,  but  which 
would  be  boiling  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanee,  is  caused  to  boil  instantly  by 
placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an'air-pump,  and  making  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piston  ;  if  the  exhaustion  be  rendered  nearly  complete,  the  water  will  boil, 
even  when  colder  by  20  degrees  than  the  blood  of  animals ;  and  at  degrees  of 
temperature  still  much  lower,  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  form  of  air,  although 
not  with  force  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  agitation  of  boiling.  Other 
liquids,  as  spirits,  sether,  &e.,  from  requiring  inferior  degrees  of  heat  to 
separate  their  particles  to  aeriform  distances,  boil  under  the  receiver  of  an 
^r-pump  at  very  low  temperatures ;  tether,  for  instance,  when  as  cold  as 
freezing  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  increasing  pressure,  if  we  con- 
fine the  particles  of  a  liquid  still  more  than  by  a  common  atmospheric  or 
equivalent  pressure,  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  the  common  boiling  point 
wil!  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  a  diving-bell,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  higher  than  212  deg.  in  proportion  to  the  depth  which  the  bell  has  reached  : 
and  if  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  heat  water  in  a  close  vessel  into  which 
air  is  forced  so  as  to  press  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch  instead  of  fifteen,  as  the 
atmosphere  does ;  or  from  which  we  prevent  the  steam's  escaping  until  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  a  double  atmosphere, — before  making  the  liquid 
boil,  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  heat,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  beyond 
212  deg.  Under  a  very  strong  pressure,  water  may  be  rendered  almost  red- 
hot,  but  the  force  with  which  its  particles  are  then  tending  to  separate  is 
almost  that  of  inflamed  gunpowder.  Even  then,  however,  if  a  gradual  issue 
were  allowed,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  would  absorb  and  render 
latent  the  existing  excess  of  heat  above  212  deg.,  and  would  become  common 
steam,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  portion  as  boiling  water  of  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  fact  that  liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 
when  tho  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  has  recently  been 
applied  to  some  very  useful  p 


The  process  of  refining  sugar  is  to  dissolve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and 
after  clarifying  the  solution,  to  boil  off  or  evaporate  the  water  again,  that 
the  dry  crystallized  mass  may  remain. 

Formerly  this  ovaporaiion  was  performed  under  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  a  heat  of  218°  or  220°  was  required  to  make  the  syrup  boi!;  by  which 
degree  ot  heat,  however,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  was  discoloured  and  spoiled, 
and  the  whole  product  was  deteriorated.  The  valuable  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Howard,  that  the  water  might  be  dissipated  in  boiling  the  syrup  in  a 
vacuum,  or  at  least  a  place  from  which  air  was  nearly  excluded,  and  therefore, 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  was  done  accordingly;  and  the  saving  of  sugar 
and  the  improvement  of  quality  were  such,  as  to  make  the  patent-right, 
which  secured  the  emoluments  of  the  process  to  him  and  other  parties,  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  syrup,  during  this  process,  is  not  more 
heated  than  if  in  a  vessel  merely  exposed  to  a  summer  sun. 

In  the  preparation  of  many  medicinal  substances,  the  process  of  boiling  in 
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vacuo  is  equally  important.  Many  estra«ts  from  vegetables,  have  their 
virtues  ini[>aired,  or  even  destroyed,  by  a  heat  of  212° ;  but  when  the  water 
used  in  making  the  extract  is  driven  off  in  vacuo,  the  temperature  need 
never  be  higher  than  blood-heat,  and  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  plant 
remains  in  the  extract. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  process  of  distillation, — which  is  merely  the 
receiving  and  condensing  again  in  appropriate  vessels  the  aeriform  matter 
raised  by  heat  from  any  mass,— substances  which  are  changed  and  injured 
by  an  elevated  temperature  may  be  obtained  of  admirable  quality  by  carry- 
ing on  the  operation  in  a  vacuum.  The  essential  oils  of  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, &c.,  never  had  the  natural  Bavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  since  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 
,  The  infiuence  on  the  human  system  of  vegetable  medicines  obtained  in 
the  oid  or  in  the  new  way,  is  so  different,  that  the  prescriber  should  carefully 
advert  t<i  the  circumstance. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  and  distilling  in  vacuo  consists^  of  vessels 
strong  enough  to  bear,  when  quite  empty,  the  externa!  atmospheric  pressure 
and  which  are  therefore  generaDy  of  arched  form.  The  vacuum  is  produced 
and  maintained  by  air-pumps  driven  by  a  steam  engine  or  otherwise ;  or  by 
first  admitting  steam  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  condensing  the  steam  into 
water, 

The  author  has  suggested  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  answer,  in  certain 
cases,  the  purpose  of  such  air-pumps  and  steam-engines  or 
apparatus.  It  is  merely  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  close  boiler,  as  a,  and  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of 
a  water  barometer,  as  b,  To  produce  that  vacuum,  the 
strong  vessel  6  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer,  and 
thirty-six  feet  of  tube  below,  reaching  to  <^  are  first  filled 
with  water  through  a  cock  c  at  the  top ;  this  cock  being 
then  shut,  and  another  cook  d  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
shut,  being  opened,  the  water  will  sink  down  out  of  the 
vessel  6,  until  the  column  in  the  tube  be  only  thirty-four 
feet  high,  as  at/,  that  being  the  height  which  the  atmos- 
phere will  support.  On  then  opening  a  communication 
between  the  koiler  a  and  the  vacuum  in  b,  the  operation 
wiil  go  on  as  desired,  and  the  steam  rising  from  a  may  be 
condensed  in  6  by  a  little  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  con- 
stantly to  rua  through  from  above.  This  water,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  always  pass  downwards  to  form  part  of  the 
column  below,  without  filling  up  or  impairing  the  vacuum. 
If  wr  should  find  admittance  in  any  way,  the  original  degree 
of  vacuum  could  easily  bo  reproduced  as  at  first ;  and  to 
prevent  interruptions,  it  might  he  convenient  to  have  two 
vessels  like  6,  of  which  one  could  always  be  in  action  while 
the  other  was  being  emptied  of  air.  The  author  planned  this  as  a  simple 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  medical  extracts ;  and  it  appears  well  suited 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  where  air-pumps  and  nice 
machinery  can  with  difficulty  he  either  obtained  or  managed.  On  many 
sugar  estates  there  is  a  fail  of  wafer,  which  would  supply  the  barometer  with- 
out the  trouble  of  pumping.  The  tube  d  c  need  not  be  perpendicular,  pro- 
vided it  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity ;  and  it  may  be  very  small  j 
some  yards  of  common  lead-pipe  would  answer. 

When  it  was  understood  that,  at  common  temperat^es,  water  and  many 
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Other  liquids  would  be  exiatiBg  in  tlie  form  of  air,  but  for  an  atniospberic 
pressure  opposing  the  separatinn  of  the  particles,  it  beeanie  of  great  import, 
ance  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  for  comprehending  certain  phenomena  of 
nature,  to  ascertain,  very  exactly,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  liquids,  the 
degrees  of  espanaive  force  belonging  to  them  at  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
tore.  The  subject, as  favas  water  is  concerned,  has  been  investigated  with  great 
care,  and  the  following  table  shows  part  of  the  results.  The  left-hand  column 
marks  temperature  from  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,'  or  the  freez- 
iDg  point  of  water,  to  290  deg, ;  and  the  right-hand  column  marks  the  cor- 
responding  degrees  of  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  expand  into  the 
state  of  steam,  and  therefore  also  the  force  and  density  of  the  steam  esisting 
iQ  any  vessel  above  the  water  which  it  contains.  One  ounce  and  a  half 
per  square  inch,  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  sides  of  any  containing  vessel  bj 
steam  rising  from  freeaing  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  with  which  freezing 
water  seeks  to  dilate  into  steam  or  air ;  and  sistj  pounds  per  inch  is  the  force 
of  water  heated  to  290  deg.  To  many  readers  the  idea  will  be  quite  new 
and  surprising,  that  if  some  freezing  water,  or  even  ice,  be  placed  in  a  bhidder 
containing  nothing  else,  and  the  bladder  be  then  placed  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  or  other  vacuum,  the  bladder  will  quickly  be  dis- 
tended with  steam  strong  enough  to  support  one  ounce  and  a  half  on  every 
square  inch  of  its  upper  surface. 

At  32°  force  of  steam  is  IJ  oz.  per  inch. 

■50 2^  oz. 

100 13 

150 4     lbs. 

180 TJ  lbs. 

212 15     lbs. 

250 30     lb". 

275 45    lb'. 

290 60    lb. 

In  this  fable  we  have  to  remark  how  much  more  rap  dly  the  iendeney 
to  become  steam  increases  than  the  ten  perature  of  the  water  for  a  rise  of 
eighteen  degrees,  vie.,  from  32"  to  50°  at  the  bej,  nn  ny  ot  tfce  scale,  only 
increases  the  dilating  force  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  on  the  inch,  while  an 
equal  rise  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  viz.,  from  ^72  deg,  to  290  deg.,  inoreaaes 
\t  fifteen  pnunds.  It  is  most  important  to  distinguish,  however,  between  the 
tendency  to  form  steam  at  any  temperature,  and  the  bulh  or  guantiiy  of 
iteam  formed  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat ;  for  the  matter  imperfectly  under- 
stood has  led  to  many  vain  Bohemes  for  improving  the  sleam-enyine.  The 
truth  is,  that  hiffk-j>resgUTe  steam  is  merely  condensed  »teom,  as  hiyh-prei' 
sure  air  is  condensed  air;  in  other  words,  the  density  of  steam  is  greater, 
or  there  must  be  more  of  it,  exactly  aa  its  force  is  greater  according  to  the 
rule  explained  at  page  160  :  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  its  formation  being 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  given  space,  or  the  density,  the 
force  and  the  cost  in  fuel  have  always  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 
In  one  pint  of  steam,  at  290  deg.,  having  an  elastic  force  of  sixty  pounds  on 
the  inch,  there  are  yery  nearly  fonr  times  as  much  water  arid  four  times  aa 
much  latent  heat  as  in  one  pint  of  steam  at  212  deg.,  which  has  a  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch ;  indeed,  the  one  pint,  at  290  deg.,  may  be 
changed  into  four  pints  at  212  deg.,  or  the  contrary,  by  merely  changing 
the  degrees  of  pressure.     It  does  not  accord  with  the- plan  of  the  present 
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work  to  enter  farther  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  but  they  may  be  found 
in  various  modem  treatises. 

Seeing  the  rapid  increaae  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  preceding  table, 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  effects  occasionally  produced  by  eon- 
fined  water  when  orerbeated.  A  boiler  of  any  kind  completely  closed,  and 
having  no  safety  valve,  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  explode  as  if 
charged  with  gunpowder.  UnhappiJy  the  instances  are  too  numerous  where 
the  incautious  or  ignorant  use  of  steam  has  produced  explosions,  which  have 
shattered  buildings  and  destroyed  whole  neighborhoods. 

The  prodigious  force  generated  by  heating  water  would  at  first  only  sur- 
prise and  terrify  men,  hut  in  the  course  of  time  would  lead  inventive 
minds  to  enquire  whether  it  might  not  be  turned  to  use,  in  other  words, 
whether  some  mechanism,  to  be  called  a  steam  engine,  might  mt  be  con- 
trived to  enable  men  to  make  it  aid  them  in  their  vanous  labours  To  this 
inquiry,  after  numerous  less  successfu!  attempts,  a  glorious  answer  has  been 
given  in  our  own  day  by  the  illustrious  Watt, — and  to  this  part  of  our 
work  it  belongs  to  consider  what  he  has  acoomplishi,d,  Hi.s ,  to  describe 

The  Sleam-EKgme, 

which,  in  the  few  years  iinte  the  genius  of  Watt  earned  it  to  iti  present 
state  of  perfection,  ha^  changed  the  direction  of  human  industry,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  elevated  man  in  the  scale  of  existence 

The  name  of  steam,  enijine,  to  most  persons,  brings  the 
idea  of  a  machine  of  the  most  complex  nature  and  hence  to  Fig  104 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  will  devote  much  time  to 
the  study  of  it ;  but  he  who  can  understand  a  common  pump, 
may  understand  a  steam-engine.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  pump 
in  which  the  fluid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  impel  the 
piston  instead  of  being  impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  m  which 
the  fluid  acts  as  the  power  instead  of  being  the  resistance 
It  may  be  described  simply  as  a  strong  barrel  or  cylmder  c  iJ, 
wilh  a  closely  fitting  piston  in  it,  here  shown  at  b  nhith  is 
driven  up  and  down  by  steam  admitted  alternately  abive  and  ^wf  \ 
below  it  from  a  suitable  boiler;  while  to  the  end  of  the  pis-  ■:-=;■ 

ton  rod  a,  at  which  the  whole  force  may  be  considered  is  "^ 

concentrated,  there  is  attached  in  any  convenient  way  the 
work  which  is  to  be  performed.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  of  courie  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the  steam  itts  with  a 
force,  according  to  its  density,  of  from  15  to  100  or  more  pounda  to  eich 
square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  there  are  cjhnders  and  pisUna 
of  more  than  ninety  inches  in  diameter,  on  wLith  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
equnis  the  efforts  of  six  hundred  horses. 

In  one  piace  this  wonderful  piston-rod  may  be  seen  acting  upon  the  end 
of  a  great  vibrating  beam,  to  the  other  end  of  whn.h  capjcions  water  pumps 
are  attached,  whose  motion  causes  almost  a  riier  to  gush  up  from  the  bjwels 
of  the  earth.  In  another  place,  it  is  seen  working  a  crank,  and  urging  com- 
plicated machinery.  One  steam-engine  four  mites  from  London  is  at  the 
same  instant  filling  all  the  water  reservoirs,  and  baths,  and  fountains  of  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  town.  One  engine  stretching  long  arms  overa  great 
barrack  or  manufactory,  keeps  in  one  quarter,  thousands  of  spinning-wheela 
in  motion,  while  in  another  it  is  carding  the  material  of  the  thread,  and  in 
another  weaving  the  cloth.     In  like  manuer,  one  steam  engine,  in  a  great 
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metropolitan  brewery,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  grinding  tbe  malt,  pull- 
ing up^  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  wagons  around  the  building,  pumping  cold 
water  into  some  of  the  coppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort  from  others  up  to 
lofty  cooling-pans,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fdns,  perhaps  also  working 
the  maah-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  under  ground,  and  loading 
the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of  a  hundred  hands.  Again, 
there  are  manufactories  where  this  resistless  power  is  seen  with  its  mechanic 
claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again 
pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  ribbons,  as  if  the  iron  had  be- 
come to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some 
jrears;  over  nearly  the  whole  world,  has  this  wonderful  piston-rod,  workingat 
ita  crank,  been  turning  tbe  paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  there- 
by sitting  at  defiance  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  currents 
of  the  fleetest  rivers,  while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  all  the  great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region, 
although  concealed  perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the 
Bteam-engine  called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
garden  which  civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies 
which  this  machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new 
applications  of  its  ntility. 

Tbe  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended,  with- 
out entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  the  principle 
or  general  nature  of  the  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very  interesting 
to  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  where  a  steam-engine  is  in  use : 
and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modern  schemes  for 
improving  the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure,  the  parts  which 
the  reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 

■  Fig.  105. 


1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  great  barrel  c  d,  already 
spoken  of  as  the  centre  or  main  portion  of  the  machine,  in  which  the  piston 
P  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  alternately  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material  so  as  to  he  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight.     Lately 
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pistons  have  been  made  altogether  of  metal,  and,  in  some  casos,  from  work- 
ing with  leBB  friction,  these  anavter  even  better  than  the  others. — 2d.  The 
next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  hoUer  B,  n'hicli  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
Btrongth. — 3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to  e,  and  there 
by  any  suitable  eock  or  valves,  worked  by  the  engine  itself,  is  directed  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  barrel;  and  while  it  is  entering  to 
press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure  engines,  or  into — 
4th,  the  condenser  at  C,  for  those  of  low-pressure;  the  conilenser  being 
always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running  into  it  and  pumped 
out  again  by  the  piston  k. — 5th.  The  supply  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  valve  placed  somewhere  in  the  pipe  B  e,  and  made 
obedient  to  what  is  called — 6th,  the  governor,  a  contrivance  not  represented 
here,  but  already  described  at  page  5'2,  to  illustrate  eentrifugal  force.  We 
may  recall  it  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods 
like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  from  opposite  sides  of  an  npri^t  spindle,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  eonneetion  with  some  turning  part  of  the  machinery : — 
when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster  than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly 
more  apart  and  are  made  to  afi'ect  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  narrow  the  passage ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  thej  collapse, 
and  by  so  doing  open  the  valve  wider. — 7tb.  The  supply  of  water  (o  the 
boiler  is  regulated  hy  a.  float  on  the  surface  of  the  wateHn  the  boiler;  which 
float,  on  descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of 
water,  opens  the  valve  to  admit  more. — Sth.  There  is  a  safet;/  valve  in  the 
boiler,  vix.,  a  well-fitted  flap  or  stopper,  held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight, 
but  loaded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  the 
water. — 9th.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus : — 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of  the 
water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which  rests 
on  its  surface,  it  shuts  the  chimney  valve  or  damper:  the  draught  is  then 
diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — 10th, 
In  this  figure  a  tg  marks  the  place  of  the  great  beam,  turning  on  an  axis 
at  i,  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump  rods  are  simply  connected  with 
the  end  g  of  the  beam ;  but  when  any  rotatory  motion  is  wanted,  the  end  g 
is  made  to  turn. — lltb.  A  crank  I  n  hy  the  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity  of 
motion  is  obtained  by  the  influence  of — 12th,  the  great  Jli/  wheel  m,  fised 
to  the  axis  of  the  crank. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam  engine,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  is 
that  called  the  kigk-preunre  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
and  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  inch;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  steam, 
which  has  already  worked,  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  side.  The  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  issue  of  the  steam 
diminiabcs  the  working  force  of  (he  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
boiler  of  overheated  water,  always,  lite  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape,  has,  by  numberless  fatal  accidents,  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwith standing 
all  (he  ingenious  securities  recently  contrived  against  the  danger,  and  which 
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will  suffice  for  small  cnginea,  such  as  are  required  for  steara  carriages,  the 
high-presBure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage- vessel.* 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  ateam  is  used  generally  of  force  not 
exceeding20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do  serious 
mischief  :J-  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a  state  of 

•  In  this  couiitrj,alao,  whalis  called  the  low  pretsurs  engiae,  is  at  present  emplojed  in 
all  theateaaboatson  our  eastern  waters,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  few,  if  any,  of 
diem  are  worked  with  a  less  presBure  than  2i  lbs.  on  the  aquare  inch,  and  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  worked  with  a  muoh  higher  prfessnre.  It  ia  statsd,  that  the  ateam  guage  on 
board  the  Pulaalii,  just  before  the  fatal  esploaion,  indicated  a  presaare  of  26  lbs.,  which  was 
considered  by  the  engineer  a  aafe  working  force.  The  BHtiah  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  Sj  to  H  lbs.  to  the  sqnure  inch.  On  our  western  watera,  the  low  preaaure 
engine  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure.  Am.  Eo. 

t  Our  aulhor  must  be  understood  aa  saying,  only,  that  eiplosions  do  not  take  place  in  low 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  presaure  of  only  20  lbs.  to  the  aqunie  inch,  Btit 
from  various  eircumstanees,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  presenre  engine  losj  be 
greatly  inerewed,  and  instead  of  ita  ordinary  power  of  20  Iba.,  it  may  aoquho  one  of  100  o( 
21)0  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  ia  often  the  ease,  is  anable  to  bear  this  pressure,  it  will  burst. 
In  this  way  explosions  hove  repeatedly  taken  place  in  low  pressure  anpiues.  Several  of 
these  will  be  found  related  in  an  iBteresting  memoir  by  M.  Arago,  origiiiaUy  published  in 
lhe".4nnMa!r(  c^n  Bureandea  £oBjilMrf«,"nud  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
that  useful  periodical,  "  The  Jojtrnal  of  ike  FranUm  ha^tuU  o/  PenMyiwrnia."  M.  Arago, 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  "  I  ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
eiplosion  of  steam  boilers,  without  eiplaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of 

"' '■■  ""  '  ....         thoseof  the  low  pressure;  it  is  because  I  think 

L.     Every  one  must,  in  tact,  admit,  that  at  the 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  miscbief,  has  led,  aa 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  eiolualTe  use  in  passage  vessels ;  this  belief,  however, 

appear  established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more'  frequently  in  hi|;h  than 
in  low  pressure  boilers;  the  eonlrary  has  been  maintained  by  differ™t  engineers,  among 
whom  may  be  clajaed  Messrs.  Perkins,  Oliver  Evans,  4o."  Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  high  presaure  boilers  ought  not  to  be  more  liable  to  eiplosion  than  the  low. 
Bmlers  may  he  made  of  either  iron  or  ei>ppor  of  sufficient  strength  to  reaiat  a  much  greater 
force  than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high  preaaure  engines.  Now  boilers  are 
always  conslructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  pressure  they  are  to  sustain.  Thns, 
in  a  low  pressure  engine  working  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.,  the  boiler  is  made  of  strength 
calculated  to  support  from  3  to  6  times  that  pressnre;  in  a  high  pressure  engine  destined 
to  work  with  a  pressure  of  160  lhs„  the  boiler  is  oonstmctcd  so  as  to  resist  from  S  lo  S  times 
that  pressure.  It  will  immediately  be  asked,  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low  pressure 
engine  he  made  of  the  same  strength  as  if  they  were  forahigh  pressure  engine  ?  In  answer 

ean  exceed  certain  limits  in  the  thickness  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  iow  presure 
engine  are  already  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  ownera  of  ateamboals 
lo  incur  any  addition  to  these  particulars— and  even  wonld  tbey  do  bo,  perfect  safety  would 
still  not  thus  be  obtained.  We  have  iilrcady  observed,  that  at  the  lime  of  an  explosion,  all 
boilers  conloin  high  pressure  steam,  and  as  we  know  no  limits  to  the  force  of  this  ateam, 
however  strong  the  boiler  may  be,  it  may  burst,  unless  this  be  prevented  by  other  means. 

It  was  long  ago  known,  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  bo,  containing  water, 
be  placed  over  a  fire,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  -the 
steam  aa  fast  aa  produced.  The  temperature  which  will  cause  the  rending  of  a  vessel, 
must  depend  upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thickness  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnace  below  a  eci  tain 
limit,  no  other  precaution  would  he  required  to  prevent  ciplosiona.  But  it  ia  evident  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  we  must,  therefore,  resort  to  feme  other  expedient,  and  the  safety 
valve,  invented  by  Papin,  would  seem  W  answer  this  purpose.  We  mast  be  allowed  to 
anticipate  the  subject  a  little,  in  order  to  eiplain  the  nature  of  this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  upon  which  is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is  evident 
that  the  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  presaure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is 
less  that  the  weight  of  the  valve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  aquare 
inch,  and  that  as  soon  aa  the  pressure  wifhin  shall  exceed  thia,  the  valve  will  he  raiaed 
and  give  a  free  vent  to  the  ateam. 

It  wonld  lead  us  too  tar  to  eiplain  how  it  has  happened  that  ao  simple  and  apparently 
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vacuum,  eicept  where  the  ateam  is  aetiug,  the  whole  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is 
made  available,  and  the  engine  has  the  -same  power,  if  of  equal  size,  as  a^ 
high  pressure  engine  working  with  steam  of  35  lbs., on  the  inch  Tfae  re- 
quired vacuum  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box,  represented 
at  0.  called  the  cond^ser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly  ranning  to 
condcDfie  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered  :  the  pump  is  repre- 
sented at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam,  on  ^^oming  into  contact  with  a  cold  body, 
is  condensed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion ;  and  therefore  the 
instant  that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communication  between  the  cold  con- 
denser and  any  part  of 'the  engine  containing  steam,  this  rushes  to  the  con- 
denser, and  becomes  water,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind.  The  great  merit  of 
Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  contrivance  of  this  separate  condenser,  for,  until  his 
time,  cold  water  had  always  been  thrown  directly  into  the  working  cylinder, 
cooling  it  so  mnoh,  that  twice  or  thrice  its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at 
each  stroke  to  warm  it  agam  before  it  could  work.  This  single  change 
saved  three-fourths  of  the  quantrty  of  fuel  formerly  expended. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  only  steam  engine  in  use  was  a  rude  uni/lestroke 
engine  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,  admitted  under  the  piston,  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the  piston, 
and  the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vaeuam  in  the  cylinder, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its  work  :  on 
this  last  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  •atmospheric  engine.  It  was 
used  almost  solely  for  pumping  water ;  but  it  wasted  so  much  fuel,  from 
causes. of  which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  the 
expense  was  not  much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  Idc  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to  the 
very  end  of  the  stroke.      Another  of  Watt's  great  improvements  was,  his 


eSinent  mOBna  bas  not  aliraye  proved  efficaciona ;  Eii 
of  ihera  ss  yet  not  perfect];  understood. 

Those  who  wish  lo  imeetigate  the  eubjeof,  we  n 
to  the  report  of  a  oommltlee  of  the  Franklin  Institi 
(lU  the  eiploBiooB  in  this  country,  and  who  haie  insl 

menos  fur  its  preveotioo.     This  report  bas  been  pub 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  mentioii  that  when  a.  low  pressure  boiler  does  esplodo, 

of  the  great  siie,  and,  therefore,  larger  qaanliiy  of  water  contained  in  the  former.  It 
may,  perhape,  be  supposed  that  the  steam  from  a  high  pressure  engine  would  sculd  more 
severely  Chan  that  from  a  low  prissuro  one.  This,  howovcr,  is  not  tbo  fact:  on  Ihe  contrnry, 
whilst  the  stesm  issuing  from  a  low  pressure  engine  scalds  nt  all  moderate  di?t:inces  frum 
the  boiler,  that  from  a  high  pressure  one  scalds  only  at  certain  distances.  Thus  the  hand 
may  be  placed  an  inch  from  an  aperture  in  a  high  pressure  engine  withonC  any  inconve- 
nience being  felt;  at  a  greater  distance,  however,  it  will  aojld  moatseverely.  A  friend  hai 
informed  us  that  he  baa  placed  bis  band  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from 

equal  to  30<l  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  withont  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Borne  interesting 
experiments  on  tbis  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Eworl,  Esq.,  and  an  soeount  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  fitlh  volume  of  the  Jovraal  of  Ike  Franklin  fn>liiute. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  that  eiplosiona 
of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  on  this  subject 
thefullowing  remarksof  M.  Arsgo.  '-No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which  esnnot  be  avoided, 
by  means  at  once  simple  and  within  tbe  reach  of  every  one.  As  we  should  not  trust  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  I  think,  we  should  not  trust  tbe  direction  of  a  steam 
engine  to  a  man  either  unskilful,  wilbout  esperiencs,  or  wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  thit  because  steam  engines  usually  move  without  attention  to  them,  sucb 
attention  is  not  reqnired  ;  Walt  contended  strongly  against  this  error."  Am.  Ed. 
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excluiiing  altogether  the  air  froia  his  machine,  by  doJDg  which  he  not  only 
avoided  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,  but  was  at  liberty  to  shut  off  the  steam, 
as  it  is  expressed,  or  to  stop  the  supply  for  each  stroke  before  the  cylinder 
was  lull,  and  then  to  tnake  the  farther  expansion  of  the  quantity  admitted 
impel  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  princi^e  of  causing  the  mere 
oxpansinn  of  steam  to  do  work  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
Messrs  Hornblower,  Woolfe,  and  others,  who  constructed  engines  with  two 
barreh,  in  the  first  and  smaller  of  which,  the  steam  was  made  to  act  in  its 
dense  or  strong  state,  as  it  issued  irom  the  boiler,  and  when  it  had  finished 
a  stroke  there,  instead  of  being  at  once  sent  useless  to  the  condenser,  it  was 
admitted  to  a  larger  piston,  which  it  moved  hy  its  continued  expansion  alone : 
— the  same  steam  thus  doing  double  work  or  more.  All  the  advantages  of 
the  two  cylinders,  however,  are  obtainable  from  the  single  cylinder  with  its 
condenser,  as  now  used  in  most  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Steam  of  about  60  lbs, 
pressure  on  the  inch  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  until  the  piston  is  driven 
nearly  one-third  of  its  way,  and  the  valve  being  then  shut,  the  same  steam  is 
left  to  finish  the  stroke  by  its  expansion.  The  pressure  of  the  expanding 
steam  gradually  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  increases: 
but  in  pumping  water  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  from  having  the  power 
more  intense  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vast  mass  of  water  and 
machinery  has  first  to  be  put  into  motion.  Steam,  while  doubling  its  volume 
by  mere  expansion,  will  do  about  tioo-thirds  as  much  work  as  while  origi- 
nally rising  from  the  boiler,  ^nd  by  every  subsequent  doubling  it  might  do 
as  much  as  hy  tho  first :  the  increasing  size  of  the  cylinder,  however,  and 
increased  friction,  confine  this  mode  of  using  it  to, narrow  limits. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  high  pressure  engines  without  condensers  would 
be  comparatively  wasteful,  becausein  them  the  steam  which  has  acted  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  cylinder  against  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  atmo.s- 
phere,  while  in  the  low  pressure  engine  it  has  instant  access  to  the  con- 
denser, and  leaves  effective  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fresh  steam  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  piston.  But  as  in  the  low  pressure  engine,  nearly  half 
the  power  of  the  steam  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  and  other 
impediments  of  the  numerous  parts,  while  in  that  of  high  pressure,  the  parts 
are  so  muth  fewer,  and  the  piston  is  so  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
force  acting  upon  it,  that  the  loss  from  friction  is  often  less  than  a  fourth  or 
even  a  sixth  of  the  steam  power,  allhough  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  to  he 
overcome  hy  the  high  pressure  engine,  still  there  is  often  a  saving  on  the 
whole.  The  saving  becomes  very  considerable  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to 
act  by  its  expansion  also,  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase  of  heat 
in  water,  explained  by  the  table  at  page  186,  some  exceedingly  false  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  and  acted  upon  at  great  expense  (as  lately  by  Mr. 
Perkins)  in  attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively  high  pres- 
sure. Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to,  and  others,  Mr.  Perkins 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders  and  pistons 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even  for  a 
moderate  time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples  could  not  be  adduced  of 
the  absurdities  into  which  even  highly  ingenious  men  may  fall,  when  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which  the  arts 
which  occupy  them  are  founded,  than  in  the  history  of  snppwjed  inventions 
and  improvements  connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

The  fertile  genius  of  James  Watt  did  not  stop  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
two  or  three  important  particulars  described  obove,  hutjthroughout  the  whole 
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detail  of  the  component  parts,  and  of  the  ^arioos  applications  of  the  engine, 
he  contrived  miracles  of  simplicity  and  usefulness.  We  should  exceed  the 
prescribed  hounds  of  this  work  by  entering  more  minotelj  into  the  subject ; 
but  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engine,  it  appears 
a  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a  given  time,  counttng  or  record- 
ing them,  moreover,  to  tel!  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  records 
the  beats  of  its  pendulum  ; — it  regulates  the  quaniitff  of  tteam  admitted  to 
work  ; — the  briskness  of  the  fire  ; — the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler ; — the 
tv.pply  ofxooh  to  the  fire  ; — it  oja^ns  and  skutt  its  valves  with  absolute  pre- 
cision as  to  time  and  manner; — it  oils  its  joints; — it  takesoul  any  a*V  which 
may  accidentally  enter  into  parts  which  sbonld  be  vacnous ; — and  when  any 
thing  goes  wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  woims  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell :— -yet  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  exert- 
ing the  force  of  hundreds  of  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child  ; — 
its  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible; — it  consumes  none 
while  idle ; — it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep ; — it  is  not  subject  to  malady 
when  originally  well  made  ;  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with 
age; — it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind; — it 
is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton- spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
a  miller,  &c.,  &o. ;  and  a  small  engine  in  the  character  of  a  steam  pony,  may 
be  seen  'draging  after  it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  "merchandize,  or  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  with  thrice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches.  It 
is  the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realization  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern 
fable,  submitting  supernatural  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  haviog  such  qualities, 
should  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  highest  honours  from  his  fellow-men.  In 
November,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monument  to  Watt, 
then  not  long  deceased ;  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  of 
all  parties,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speak- 
ing his  praise.  Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent  discourses  has  rarely  been 
pronounced  at  on«  time ;  but  perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion there  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive  and  occasion.  The  common 
voice  of  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated,  when  attributing  to  Watt's 
genius  and  perseverance  that  increase  of  our  national  commerce  and  riches, 
which  bad  enabled  free  Britian,  single-handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of 
human  affairs,  to  contend  with  Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to 
triumph,  so  as  to  secure  her  own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to 
influence  those  of  the  human  race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  sister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms 
the  limit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so 
well  understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  hopes  for  great 
improvement  in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using 
a  waterfall  to  turn  a  mill ;  hut  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left 
almost  unexplored.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  remark  on  this 
subject  in  our  chapter  on  the  nature  of  heat. 

The  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so  strong 

an  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam,  that  the  mind 

may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  formed  arc  chiefly  substances 
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which,  when  separate,  exist,  at  any  common  temperature,  in  the  form  of 
air;  and  the  combustion  seta  them  loose,  with  a  production  of  intense  heat, 
causing  an  increase  of  volume  which  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresiatible. 
By  experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the  esploding 
particles  begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  velocity  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand volumes  of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one:  and  this  explains  the 
corresponding  force  and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fulminating  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  sub- 
stances with  the  metals ;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  so  slight 
a  tie,  that  a  little  friction  or  elevation  of  .temperature  disunites  them  so  as 
to  produce  the  explosion. 

The  escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun,  is  a  species 
of  explosion ;  but  is  very  gentle  compared  with  the  shock  of  discharged 
gunpowder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a  hjgh- 
pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  condensed 
air;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the 
boiler,  if  bullets  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred  or 
more  may  he  thrown  out  every  minate,  with  the  same  force  and  precision 
as  if  each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.  The  rapid  succeasion  resembles 
the  issue  of  water  from  a  jet  pipe ;  and  if  such  an  engine  were  used  in  a 
field  of  battle,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of 
men,  would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe-;-none  could 
escape.  The  horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused  by  saying,  that 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  war  altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the  consequent  change  of  military 
taeties,  because  it  gave  to  a  handful  of  men  possessing  it  the  mastery  over 
thousands  who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  as  a 
certain  security  against  the  rekpse  of  civilized  mankind  into  such  a  state  of 
barbarism  as  followed  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals : — 
none  but  well -instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then*enter  a  European 
kingdom.  This  consideration,  however,  has  lost  its  interest,  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  other  changes  in  society,  have  afforded  still  better 
and  more  humane  securities. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere determining  whether  certain  substances  shall  or  shall  not  have 
the  form  of  air,  there  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  lie  effect  is 
modified  hy  the  mutual  attraction  of  si' 


The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a  oer- 
tein  quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
liquid  mass.  This  air  re-appears  at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If  we 
place  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  exhaust 
this,  the  water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering  to  the 
glass  all  round,  or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air  in 
water  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  hence 
the  vapid  taste  of  water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  making  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is  formed, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called  carbonic 
acid.  Much  of  it  flies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  much  still  remains  in  union  .with  the  liquid.     On 
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removing  this  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boil,  as'^when 
a  glass  of  warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  a,ir-pump  vacuum. 

A  degree  of  pressure  still  greater  thao  that  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  a  pro- 
portion ably  larger  quantit  J  of  this  carbonic  acid  in  liquid  combination;  as  in 
bottled  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  compression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  the  gas  escapes,  caus- 
ing the  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  Tiacid  beer,  which  retains 
the  little  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth.  After  the  spark- 
ling or  frothing  has  ceased  tinder  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  phenomenon 
may  be  renewed  by  placing  the  glass  in  the  air-pump  receiver. 

Carbonic  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water  assists 
the  compression,  that  enough  of  it  may  he  united  with  water  to  make  a  pint 
become  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  soda  water,  or  aerated  water,  now  so  gene- 
rally used  as  a  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  water  with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure ;  and  a  part  of  this  is  seen  escaping 
always  at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  drawn. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-stone. 
When  an  acid  with  stronger  attraction,  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is 
poured  upon  marble,  it  dispossesses  the  carbonic  acid,  and  unites  itself  with 
the  pure  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitutes  the  effervescence  which 
then  appears.  Carbonic  acid, for  the  manufactureof  the  common  soda  water 
and  other  aerated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
combination,  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  under  ground,  but 
which  in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only  the 
atmosp'heric  pressure  remains :  such  waters  are  called  sparkling  waters. 

The  reason  that  champagne  and  aerated  waters  are  so  cool  when  first 
decanted  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form,  absorbs 
as  latent  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  previously  existing 
in  the  liquid. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in  any  place 
dependant  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes 
corresponding  difl'erencea  of  temperature. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  beat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
the  space  of  the  gallon;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into  one-tenth  of 
the  bulk,  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as  (here  was  be- 
fore ;  the  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  modified  by  circum- 
stances explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In  like  manner,  if  by  taking 
off  pressure,  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten  gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in 
the  same  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part  will  be  colder  than  before.  It  is 
known  that  air  may  be  so  much  compressed  under  the  piston  of  a  syringe, 
that  the  heat  in  it,  similarly  concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  infiame 
tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston; — this  means, under  the  name  of 
the  mateh-syrmge,  being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 

Now,  for  the  reason  hero  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  above  it,  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher  up, 
to  where,  from  the  pressure  being  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or  thin. 
In  many  cases  the  height. of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.     While  a  thermometer 
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Htands  at  60°  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  another 
marks  only  58=  at  the  top  of  the  dome ;  and  in  tbe  loftj  ascent  of  a  balloon 
the  thermometer  soon  falls  to  the  freezing  point  and  below  it,  the  cold  to 
the  aeronaut  becoming  almost  insupportable. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,.at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  differ- 
ent according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  thermometer 
never  rises  above  the  freezing  point,— and  this  limit  in  the  atmosphere  is 
called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway  it  is  at  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  Switzerland  at  six  thousand  five 
hundred;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand;  farther  south, at  Tenerifie, 
at  nine  thousand;  directly  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa,  and  among  the 
Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see  therefore  whytbe 
snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes.  In  this  efi'ect  of  elevation  which  renders  many  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man,  bat  as  suitable  as  any 
Others,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  who 
accounted  them  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regard- 
ed man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Much  of  the 
tropical  land  of  America  is  so  raised,  that  it  rivals,  as  to  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, even  a  European  climate ;  while  the  lightness  and  parity  of  the  air,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully  to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse 
of  table  land  forming  the  empire  of  Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  possessing  the  most  healthful  freshness. 

The  land  m  many  parts  has  the  fertility  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  can 
produce  naturally  most  of  the  riehea  which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diver- 
sified face  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Columbia  in  South  America,  and 
indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The 
■contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a  thousand  miles  up  the  level  river 
Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcely  equalled  on  the  plains  of  India,  at  once  to 
ehmb  to  the  table-land  above,  where  Sania  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
repubhc,  IS  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  liverv  of  the 
fairest  fields  of  Europe. 

Persons  not  understanding  the  law  which  we  are  now  illustrating  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
clad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
IS  just  aa  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the  mountain  top 
as  in  the  valley;  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  a  space  perhaps 
twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible.  -It  may  be  the 
same  air  wtiich  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain,— which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit — and  which  in  an 
hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  warm 
and  geuiai  as  before. 

As  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus 
upon  the  ranty  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable  pro- 
duct)ons  of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character ;  and 
many  other  peculiarities  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same  cause. 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
different  sitijations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  184,  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a 
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rise  in  the  form  of  air  or  vapoar  with  force,  and  in  quantity  having  a  strict 
relation  to  the  temperature — heat  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  rising;  and 
the  table  at  page  186  exhibits  the  force,  and  therefore  tho  density  of  watery 
vapour  corresponding  to  some  certain  temperatures.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  same  quantity  and  of  equal  tension  rises 
from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pressure  of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum ; 
only  through  a  space  containing  air  it  diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  ihe 
air  were  not  present.  As  regards  the  former  case,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  that  the  air  dissolved  a  liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt;  but  it 
now  appears  that  there  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the 
vapour,  while  rising  from  a  hquid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  process  is  tranquil,  and  is  called 
evaporation,  and  it  goes  on  only  as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the 
particles  of  the  air,  and  therefore  slowly  in  air  perfectly  quiescent,  but  quicker 
as  the  air  is  moving  more,  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  But  when 
the  vapour,  owing  to  a  greater  heat,  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  liquid  over  it,  the  phenomena  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described. 

For  the  reason  now  explained,  tho  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  diffused 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aeriform  water;  and  if  there  were  no 
intestine  motion,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
quantity  of  water  would  soon  everywhere  reach  a  maximum,  or  would  be 
the  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support ;  instead  of  this, 
however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  be  explained  below,  tie  air  is  moving 
about  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures  are  ever  fluctuating, 
and  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations  where  a  masimum  of 
watery  vapour  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of 
water  again,  and  appears,  according  to  circumstance,  in  the  form  of  m.iU, 
rain,  snow  or  hail;  while  to  supply  material  for  these  phenomena,  evapo- 
ration is  going  on  wherever,  over  water,  there  is  not  a  maximuTn  of  vapour 
in  the  air.  These  opposing  operations  of  evaporation  and  condensation  keep 
up  that  constant  circulation  of  moisture  which  is  the  life  of  nature. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aeriform  state,  it  contains  tho 
same  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  cases,  whether  rising,  for  instance,  from 
a  boiling  caldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Hence  we  see  why  evapo- 
ration is  so  cooling  a  process  to  any  liquid  or  moistened  solid  from  which  it 
is  arising :  and  as  we  have  already  shown  that  a  rapid  passing  of  dry  air,  or 
the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum,  quickens  evaporation,  we  now  see 
■why  both  of  these  conditions  accelerate  the  cooling.  Wet  linen  placed  in  it 
strong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of  moisture,  becomes  dry 
almost  immediately ;  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  and  suspended 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm  climates  to  prepare  wine  for  the 
table  is  jiuickly  cooled;  mats  hung  around  the  walls  of  houses  in  India,  and 
frequently  wetted  through  the  day,  preserve  a  delightful  freshness  in  the 
apartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar  over  a  hot  sick  room  cools  and 
refreshes  it;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a  city  moderates  in  them  the  inten- 
sity of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates  water  is  cooled  for  drinking  by 
being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the  external  surface  is  always  moist, 
the  vessel  being  then  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evapo- 
ration from  water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  particu- 
larly when  some  other  substance  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  ia 
included  in  the  receiver,  is  so  rapid,  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly,  that 
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the  mass  of  water  freezes  before  much  of  it  has  been  carried  away.  This 
process  is  used  for  making  ice  ia  India. 

It  13  partly  becausa  air  aatiiratei  with  moisture,  -that  is  to  say,  having 
as  much  water  diffused  in  it  as  can  be  supported  in  the  invisible,  or  aeriform 
state  of  the  existing  temperature, — lets  fall  a,  part  on  any  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  that  air  which  as  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  heated 
by  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  has  received  such  moisture,  lets  it  fall  again 
during  the  night,  and  exhibits  the  night  fogs  of  certain  seasons,  which  float 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  again  acted  upon  by  ihe  beams  of  the 
nest  morning's  sun.  Fog,  when  farther  condensed,  by  groups  of  the  minute 
particles  uniting,  forma  rain;    and  rain  when  cooled  becomes  snow  or  hail. 

The  quantity  of  dew  which  falls  at  night  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  during  the  beat  of  the  day;  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  dew  is,  as  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Dr.  Wells, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  temperature  of  the  objects  on  which  it  settles  has 
become  lower  during  the  night  than  that  of  the  air  around,  and  than  is 
required  to  maintain  in  the  invisible  state,  the  moisture  in  the  eurrounding 
atmosphere.  There  is  a  tendency  in  heat  to  dilFuse  itself  uniformly  among 
bodies,  by  a  constant  radiation  from  one  to  another,  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  of  temperature,  and  which,  if  continued,  would  reduce  all  to 
the  same  degree.  The  earth,  therefore,  during  the  day,  receives  radiated 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  becomes  comparatively  hot,  and  during  the  night  it 
gives  out  heat  again  by  radiation  towards  the  sky,  from  which  there  is  little 
or  no  return.  When  there  are  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  at  night,  they 
receive  the  heat  darted  upwards  from  the  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
they  radiate  heat  back,  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  clothing  to  maintain  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  them, — and  on  cloudy  nights  there  is  no  dew, — ■ 
but  with  a  clear  sky,  the  heat  radiated  upwards,  darts  into  boundless  space, 
and  is  lost  altogether  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it.  These  objects,  there- 
fore, which  during  the  day  had  the  same,  or  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere  around^  now  become  colder,  and  the  aeriform  water  which 
oomes  in  contact  with  them  is  condensed,  and  forms  what  we  call  dew.  This 
beautiful  provision  of  nature  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  to  vegetables 
during  seasons  when  rain  is  deficient.  Dew  on  very  cold  objects  freezes  as 
it  settles,  and  is  then  called  hoar  frost.  A  phenomenon  which  may  be 
classed  with  dew,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive 
walls  and  furniture,  occurring  on  the  sudden  setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  warm  moist  air  of  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 
being  suddenly  introduced,  ag  when  a  erowd  assembies  in  a  cold  church  : — 
the  wall  or  other  object  then,  from  not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air,  condenses  upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  For  a  similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a 
cold  cellar  or  from  an  ice-pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered 
with  thick  moisture  or  dew;  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is 
poured.  It  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  when  we  see  the 
moisture  of  warm  breath  condensed  on  any  cold  polished  surface,  as  on  a 
mirror's  face,  or  on  the  glasses  of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of 
a  room  in  winter,  when  the  surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  frozen 
with  the  appearance  of  beautiful  aboresence. 

Many  instruments  have  been  contrived,  with  the  name  of  hygrometers, 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
hair  is  the  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formerly  used;  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
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around  it,  being  caused  to  move  an  index  like  tliat  of  a  wheel-barometer;  to 
mark  the  degrees.  This,  however,  and  other  common  hygrometers,  are  only 
philosophical  toys;  but  Mr.  Daniel  (see  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Meteoro- 
logical Essays)  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  correct  and 
simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  principle  explained 
above, — that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmosphere  is 
reduced  below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  around 
it  can  be  m-aintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms  on  the 
body.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be  cooled  to  any 
desired  degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb  enveloped  in  an 
evaporating  liquid ;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly  to  settle  upon  the  first, 
its  temperature  is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed  within  it;  and  the 
proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as  indicated  by  the 
table,  partially  copied  here,  at  page  186. 

A  great  fall  of  the  barometer  marks  a  diminished  pressure  in  the  atmos- 
phere around,  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  temperature, 
as  explained  a  few  pages  back;  and  if  the  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a  maxi- 
mum of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  visible  as  fog  or  rain.  Tliua 
a  fall  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  riin,  often  occur 
as  associated  phenomena, 

Illustrating  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air  from 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pnmp,  a  cloud  of  mist  generally  appears  in  it  with  the 
first  strokes  of  the  piston  : — the  reason  being  tliat  the  still  remaining  air, 
because  cooled  by  the  refraction,  absorbs  beat  from  the  vapor  in  combina- 
tion with  it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.      The  mist  is  the ^  '— 

the  subsequent  action  of  the  machine,  or  is  re-dissolved  « 
quantity  of  air  is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
among  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  air  saturated  with  mois- 
ture approaches  the  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it  rises 
it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower  down, 
and  in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its  moisture. 
It  is  the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with  periodical 
changes  of  wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordinary  annual 
Overflowing  of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. 

Those  wbo  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 
phenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the  wind 
blows  from  tbe  south-east.  Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay,  there 
is  a  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called  from  its  extended  fl.at  summit,  tbe 
Table  Mountain.  In  general  its  rugged  steeps  are  seen  rising  in  a  clear  sky ; 
but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  whole  summit  becomes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call  the  pheno- 
menon the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  Tbe  cloud  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward ;  yet  to  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy  wreaths  seem  falling  over  the 
precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it, 
while  others  are  formed  on  tbe  other  side  to  replace  them.  The  reason  of 
the  phenomena  is  this :  Tbe  air  constituting  the  wind  from  the  soutb-east 
having  passed  over  tbe  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much 
invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  tbe  side  of 
the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  gradually  escap- 
ing from  a  part  of  tbe  pressure  lately  borne;  and  on  attaining  the  summit  it 
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baa  dilated  so  much,  and  has  consequently  become  so  tnucli  colder,  that  it 
lets  go  part  of  its  moistnre.  This  then  appears  as  the  clnud  just  described  ; 
but  it  no  sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  again  descends  in 
the  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  pressoij,  and  condensed,  and  heated  as  before, 
than  it  is  re-dissolved  and  disappears  : — the  magnificent  apparition  dwelling 
only  on  the  mountain  top. 

When  the  elevation  to  which  moisture  is  suddenly  carried  is  very  great, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  proportioned,  and  the  separating  water  becomes 
snow  instead  of  rain.  This  phenomenon  is  remarkahly  illustrated  by  a  great 
Bie.ro' s  fountain,  used  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Hungary ;  during  the  play  of 
which,  the  air  in  one  place  is  so  compressed,  that  on  being  suddenly  released 
it  expands  and  cools  enough  to  cause  the  moisture  driven  out  with  it  to 
appear,  even  in  summer,  as  a  shower  of  snow. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  explains  why,  along  the  sides  of  mountain  ridges, 
clouds  are  geneially  leen  floating  at  a  ^.ert'im  height  only,  and  therefore  in 
horizontal  strata  The  water  is  separated  from  the  air  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture,  whii,h  is  dependent  on  the  height,  and  above  that  height  the  air  is  at 
the  time  too  dry  and  rire  to  have  clouds  Very  lofty  summits  are  always 
seen  much  above  the  clouds,  and  the  admirer  jf  nature  who  climbs  towards 
them,  may  ofttn  contempUte  the  grind  phenomena  of  the  thunder-storm 
far  beneath  his  fiet  Teneriffe  =oars  so  sublimely,  that  the  distant  sailor 
not  unfrequently  mistakes  the  line  of  clouds  hanging  around  its  sides  for 
tu u.M  gtreak  which  elsewhere  mdicates  the  cliffs  and  waves  of  the 

Fl-aid  support      Jto       q  in  air.     (Head  the  Analysis,  page  156.) 

pi  1  der  "  Hydrostatics,"  that  any  body  immersed  in 
w  w  d  te  deucy  or  weight  resisted  with  exactly  the  force 
which  support  d  th  i^  ty  of  the  fluid  previously  occupying  the  same 
space,  and  th  f  th  t  the  body  will  sink  or  swim,  according  as  it  is 
heavier  or  li  ht  th  lb  Ik  of  the  fluid,  the  reasoning  was  as  applicable 
to  the  case  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  air  or  gas  as  in  a  liquid 

We  hence  see  wby  a  body  weighed  in  an  air  appears  lighter,  by  the  exact 
weight  of  its  bulk  of  the  air,  than  when  weighed  in  an  empty  space  or 
vacuum; — and  why,  for  the  same  reason,  the  joiular  question,  whether  % 
pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  cork  be  the  heavier,  it  is  not  truly  answered  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  equal  weight;  the  cork  being  really  the  heavier,  for 
when  balanced  in  air,  bulky  cork  is  more  supported  than  dense  lead.  A 
small  weighing  beam  having  attached  to  its  oppo&ite  ends  pieces  of  cork  and 
lead  which  equipoise  in  the  air,  if  placed  under  ihe  exhausted  receiver  of  au 
air-pump,  quietly  exhibi's  the  cork  preponderating 

As  any  hquid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  oil  or  spirits,  on  being  set  at 
liberty  under  the  surface  of  water,  will  rise,  while  any  heavier  liquid,  such 
as  brine,  syrup,  or  salphuric  acid,  will  sink,  and  in  both  cases  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  difference  ot  specific  gravities  so  we  find  that  in  com- 
mon air,  a  mass  of  hydrogen,  or  hotter  air,  ascends,  because  specifically 
lighter ;  while  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  colder  air,  descends,  because 
specifically  heavier      This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in 

The  Balloon, 
which  is  a  thra  light  bag  ot  varnished  silk,  generally  shaped  like  a  globe  or 
egg,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  lighter  than  common  air.    It  is  made  sufficiently 


a  fluid  has  it 
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large  that  the  difference  between  its  weight  when  filled  and  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  common  air,  may  enable  it  to  carry  aloft  the  material  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  with  the  aeronauts,  and  their  apparatus.  It  is  in  principle  like 
a  bladder  of  oil  iminerBed  in  water,  A  globe  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter 
haB  a  capacity  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  quantity  of 
common  air  weighs  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas,  of  easily  obtained  purity,  weighs  only  one-eighth  as  much 
as  two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  globe,  therefore,  being  buoyed  up,  or 
:ted  in  common  air,  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  while,  if 
d  with  hydrogen,  it  only  weighs  two  hundred,  will  carry  up  into  the  sky 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  material  and  load. 

The  first  balloon  was  exhibited  by  a  man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really 
effecting.  Seeing  the  clouds  float  high  in  the  atmosphere,  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  make  a  cloud  and  enclose  it  in  a-  bag,  it  might  rise  and  carry 
him  with  it.  Then,  erroneously  deeming  smoke  and  a  cloud  the  same,  he 
made  a  fire  of  green  wood,  wool,  &c.,  and  placed  a  great  bag^over  it  with  the 
mouth  downwards  to  receive  the  smoke.  He  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the 
bag  full,  and,  when  aet  free,  ascending ;  but  he  understood  not  that  the 
cause  was  the  hot  and  dilated  air  within,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air  was  buoyed  up ;  while  the  visible  parts  of  the  smoke,  which 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention,  was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and  was  aa 
impediment  to  his  wishes. 

This  modifieafion  called  the  hoi  air  or  fire  balloon,  was  afterwards  better 
understood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts,  until  the  more  commodious  and  less 
dangerous  modification,  called  the  inflanvmahle  air  haUoon,  or  balloon  of 
hydrogen  gas,  was  substituted. 

Since  the  modem  introduction  of  gas  lights,  the  earhurrelted  hydrogen 
prepared  for  them  is  generally  employed  for  filling  balloons.  It  is  con- 
Biderablj  heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  hut  is  so  much  more  readily  obtained, 
that  aeronauts  hke  better  to  make  a  larger  balloon  to  suit  it,  than  a  smaller 
one  which  obliges  them  to  prepare  the  other. — A  thin  paper  bag,  filled  with 
the  hot-air  rising  from  a  large  lamp,  is  a  miniature  hot  air  or  fire  balloon; 
and  a  common  soap  bubbie,  filled  with  hydrogen  is  a  little  inflammable  air 
balloon,  which  mounts  with  great  rapidity. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  occasions  on  which  a  youth  is  more  surprised  and 
delighted  than  when  he  first  beholds  a  balloon  sailing  high  in  the  bosom  of 
the  air  and  bearing  a  human  being  to  regions  far  beyond  what  the  soaring 
eagle  has  ever  reached;  while  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself,  the  scene  of 
a  world  displayed  beneath  him  is  unquestionably  the  grandest,  escept  that 
of  the  starry  heavens,  which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  To  him  even 
wide  spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and  a  little  world 
within  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  great  elevation  in  the  sky,  appears  but 
as  a  dusky  patch  upon  a  map,  with  the  far-famed  Thames  winding  there 
as  a  silvery  line,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  scattered  around 
appearing  but  as  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general  mist  of  buildings, 
in  which  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  reside. 

The  first  aeronautic  expeditions  astonished  the  world,  and  endless  reveries 
passed  through  mens'  minds  of  important  uses  to  which  the  new  discovery 
might  be  applied  ;  but  more  mature  reflection,  and  now  frequent  trials  have 
shown  that  the  balloon,  while  furnishing  philosophers  with  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  in  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  still 
interesting  chiefiy  as  a  philosophical  toy.    The  Prench,  under  the  Directory 
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in  1796,  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  military  station,  from  which  the  position 
aad  motioQS  of  an  enemy  might  he  descried  :  but  the  plan  was  eventually 
abandoned.  It  has  since  been  thought  of  as  a  means  by  which  travellers 
might  obtain  information  while  penetrating  into  unknown  countries,  like  the 
almost  interlineable  plain  of  A-ustralasia.  Although  aeronauts,  while  aloft, 
have  the  power  of  making  the  balloon  rise  farther  by  throwing  out  part  of 
the  sand-ballast  which  they  carry  with  them,  or  of  making  it  descend  by 
opening  a  valve  at  the  top,  through  which  the  hydrogen  may  escape,  still 
they  have  no  power  of  producing  a  lateral  motion.  The  idea  which  yet 
strongly  excites  the  minds  of  some  projectors,  that  by  wings  or  other  means, 
a  balloon  may  be  directed  in  the  sky  nearly  as  a  ship  is  directed  on  the  sea, 
IS  not  much  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  an  insect,  suspended  to  a 
huge  block  of  wood,  driven  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour 
by  river  torrent,  should  have  power  to  stop  or  soil  against  the  stream.  A 
man  in  a  halloom  would  generally  have  to  resist  or  change  a  motion  esceed- 
ing  fifty  miles  in  an  hour. 

A  balloon  wffich  is  only  half  full  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes 
quite  full  when  it  has  risen  three  miles  and  a  half,  because,  at  that  altitude, 
air  from  below  doubles  its  volume  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure, 
A  balloon,  therefore,  if  quite  distended  on  first  rising,  must  let  air  escape 
as  it  ascends,  or  it  will  burst :  this  is  true  also  of  the  drum  of  the  human  eir 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  contrary  way  under  the  opposite 
circumstances  of  descending  in  a  diving-bell. 

The  downy  seeds  of  plants  seen  floating  about  upon  the  winds  of  autumn 
are  not  lighter  than  air,  but  have  so  much  bulk  and  surface  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  that  the  friction  upon  them  of  the  moving  air,  is  greater  than 
their  weight,  and  carries  them  along. 

A  sheet  of  paper  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a  balloon,  by  its  having 
a  little  weight,  representing  the  hanging  car,  attached  by  threads  from  its 
angles,  is  often  seen  rising  at  a  street  corner,  to  the  delight  of  the  boy  who 
watches  it.  Its  rise  depends  upon  eddy  winds  or  currents  which  the  corner 
produces. 

The  ascent  o/Jiame  and  smo/ce 
in  the  atmosphere,  afTords  other  examples  of  a  lighter  fiuid  rising  in  a 
heavier;  for  both  these  are  merely  hotter  air  rising  in  the  midst  of  colder. 

The  phenomenon  of  flame  is  produced  when  a  burning  substance  contains 
some  ingredient  capable,  on  being  heated,  of  assuming  the  form  of  air  or  gas, 
which  ingredient,  or  ascending,  burns  or  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  intensity  of  action  sufficient  to  produce  a  white  heat.  It 
is  because  charcoal  and  coke  have  nothing  in  them  thus  volatile,  that  they 
burn  without  flame,  appearing  like  red-hot  stones.  The  flame  of  a  Ump  or 
candle  is  merely  the  oil,  was,  or  tallow  converted  into  gaa,  and  allowed  to 
burn  as  it  is  disengaged  and  rises.  The  same  gas  obtained  by  heating  the 
oil,  &o.,  in  veesels  which  exclude  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  immediate 
combustion,  and  from  which  tubes  lead  to  suitable  receptacles,  is  the  common 
oil-gas  used  for  illumination. 

Smoke  consists  of  all  the  dust  and  visible  particles  which  are  separated 
from  the  fuel  without  being  burned,  and  are,  moreover,  light  or  minute 
enough  to  be  carried  aloft  by  the  rising  current  of  heated  air ;  but  all  that  is 
Tisible  of  smoke  is  really  heavier  than  air,  and  soon  falls  again  as  powdered 
chalk  falls  in  water.  In  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  a  candle  has 
besn  extinguished  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  steam  of  smoke  that  continues 
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to  pour  from  the  wick  after  the  exhaustion,  is  seen  to  fall  od  the  pump-plate, 
because  there  is  do  air  to  support  it. 

Chimneys  quicken  the  ascent  of  hot  air  by  keeping  a  long  column^  of  it 
together.  A  column  of  two  feet  high  rises,  or  is  pressed  up  with  twice  as 
much  force  aa  a  column  of  one  foot,.aacl  so  in  proporljon  for  all  other  lengths; 
just  as  two  or  more  corks  strung  together  and  immersed  in  water,  tend  up- 
wards with  proportioaally  more  force  than  a  single  cork  ;  or  aa  a  long  spear  of 
light  wood,  allowed  to  ascend  perpendieularlj  from  a  great  depth  ia  water, 
acquires  a  velocity  which  makes  it  dart  above  the  surface,  while  a  short  piece 
UDder  the  same  circumstances  rises  very  slowly.  In  a  chimney  where  one 
foot  in  height  of  the, column  of  hot  air  is  one  ounce  lighter  than  the  same 
bulk  of  the  external  cold  air,  if  the  chimney  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  the 
air  or  smoke  in  it  is  propelled  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  ounces. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  draught,  as  it  is  called  of  a  chimney,  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  length.     The  following  facts  are  consequences  of  this  truth. 

In  low  cottages,  and  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  the  annoyance  of 
Bmokv  rooms  is  much  more  frequent  than  were  chimneys  are  longer. 

If  there  are  two  fires  iu  the  same  room,  or  in  any  rooms  open  to  each 
other,  which  have  chimneys  of  different  lengths,  and  of  which  the  doors  and 
windows  are  very  close,  so  that  the  air  to  supply  the  draught  cannot  enter 
by  them,  the  taller  chimney  will  overpower  the  shorter,  and  cause  it  to 
smoke  into  the  room  ;  just  as  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon  overcomes  the  short 
one,  or  as  a  long  log  of  wood,  held  down  in  water  hj  a  cord  passing  from  it 
round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  to  a  shorter  log  also  floating,  will  rise,  and 
pull  down  the  shorter  log.j 

A  long  chimney,  for  the  reasons  above  esplamed,  eau'^s  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  through  the  fire  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  tlio  advantage  aho  of 
acting  more  uniformly  than  any  bellows  oi  blowing  machine  On  those 
accounts,  of  fires  of  steam  engines,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  metuo  of 
blowing  generally  preferred.  The  importance  of  length  m  a  chimney 
explains  the  remarkable  appearance  of  S(  me  mining  districts  and  midern 
English  towns,  whore  steam-engines  abound 

When  we  heap  dying  embers  together,  so  that  the  hot  air  rising  among 
them  may  become  a  mass  or  column  of  considerable  altitude,  this  column 
has  the  effect  of  blowing  them  gently,  and  helps  to  light  them  up  again 
A  piece  of  burning  paper  thrown  upon  the  top  of  i  half  extinguished  fire, 
often  makes  it  blaze  afresh,  by  causing  a  more  rapiJ  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  it  from  below. 

The  action  or  draught  of  a  chimney,  influenced  as  we  have  seen,  by  its 
length,  depends  also  on  the  degree  in  which  the  air  in  it  is  heated,  because 
this  determines  the  dilitation,  or  comparative  lightness,  which  makes  the 
wr  ascend. 

In  what  are  called  open  Jtre-places,  such  as  those  in  the  sitting-rooms  of 
Britain,  a  large  quantity  of  air  directly  from  the  apartment  enters  the  chimney 
above  the  fire,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  itself.  This  mixture 
ascends,  more  slowly  than  .if  hot  air  alone  entered,  and  in  a  proportion 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  mixture.  The  effect  of  excluding  a  part  of  this 
colder  air,  is  seen  when  a  board  or  plate  of  metal  is  suspended  across  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  narrow  the  entrance  : — almost  instantly  a 
quicker  action  is  produced,  and  the  fire  begins  to  roar  as  if  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows. This  means  is  often  used  to  blow  the  fire  instead  of  hollows,  or  to 
cure  a  smoky  chimney  by  increasing  the  draught.      What  is  call  a  register 
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Uove  19  a  kindred  contrivance.  It  has  a  flap  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ehira- 
nej,  which  serves  to  widen  or  contract  the  paBaage  at  pleasure.  Because  the 
flap  IS  generally  opened  only  enough  to  allow  that  air  to  pass,  which  rises 
directly  from  the  fire,  the  chimney  receives  only  very  hot  air,  and  therefore 
acts  well.  The  register  stove  often  cures  smoky  chimneys  :  and  by  preven- 
ing  the  too  ready  escape  of  the  moderately  warmed  air  of' the  room,  of  which 
so  much  is  wasted  by  a  common  fire-place,  it  also  saves  fuel.  In  what  are 
called  dose  fireplaces,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  or  brewers'  coppers,  whea 
the  furnace  door  is  shut,  no  air  can  enter  the  elnmucy  hut  directly  through 
the  fire  ;  hence  the  action  of  such  chimneys  is  very  powerful. 

In  a  room  with  two  fires,  or  in  drawing  rooms  communicating  with  each 
other,  although  the  chimneys  be  of  equal  length,  that  one  over  the  best  fire 
wiU  act  the  most  strongly ;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  be 
so  close  as  to  prevent  a  sufficiency  of  air  from  enteriDg  by  them  to  supply 
both  fires,  cold  air  will  enter  by  that  chimney  which  has  the  weakest  fire  and 
the  smoke  from  it  will  spread  into  the  room.  How  often  is  an  assembling 
dinner  party  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  a  second  drawing-room  fire  just  lighted 
before,  their  arrivaJ,  and  which  had  therefore  to  contend  with  the  antagonist 
firealready  in  powerful  actionall  the  day.  While  only  one  fire  was  lighted,  the 
cold  chimney  was  admitting  the  air  to  feed  it,  just  as  an  open  pane  in  the 
window  would  have  done.     A  room  may  be  so  close  that  no  air  can  find  ea- 

*''%°irf'  ""''  '°  ^""^  ^  ''"^^  *''^ ^^'^^'^  "^'^^^  ^^^  ""^^^  ^'^  ^P''^'^  i"to  ^^^  '■oo™- 
_  When  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  fit  so  closely  as  not  to  admit 
air  for  the  acting  chimneys,  the  supply  comes  down  the  ehiraaeys  that  are  not 
m  use.  ^  Inattention  to  this  fact  causes  many  a  good  chimney  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  smoky,  because  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  light  a 
fire  at  it,  the  smoke  at.first  is  always  thrown  back.  The  truth  is,  that  at 
the  time  -when  the  servant  begins  to  light  the  fire,  there  is  a  downward  cur- 
rent in  the  chimney,  repelling  of  course,  any  heated  air  and  smoke  that 
approaches  it,  and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  bouse;  but  were  the 
room  door  to  be  shut  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  off  oommunication  with 
the  other  dr^iwing  chimneys  in  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time  the  windows 
were  opened,  the  chimney  would  act  at  once;  and  when  sufficiently  heated, 
would  continue  to  act  in  spite  of  the  others,  as  well  as  they. 

There  are  some  cases  of  smoky  rooms  not  to  be  so  easily  corretited  as  what 
we  have  now  mentioned.  When  a  low  house  adjoins  a  lofty  house,  the  wind 
bl  w    g  t  wards  the  latter,  is  obstructed  and  becomes  a  gathering  or  conden- 

t         f     r  against  the  wall;  and  if  the  top  of  a  low  chimney  be  there,  the 

mp  d  air  enters  it  and  pours  downwards.  Thesamehappensoccasionally 
I.  ""  u  ^  '^'^'lo'ty  of  trees  or  rocks.  In  such  cases,  to  avoid  the  influence, 
th  h  m  ys  of  the  low  houses  are  often  made  very  lofty.  Again,  whenever, 
f  m  th  atnre  of  buildings,  eddies  of  wind  occur,  or  unequal  pressures,  as 
at    t  rners,  &c.,  the  chimneys  around  do  not  act  regularly.     It  is  pro- 

b  1  th  t  comer  houses,  or  those  at  the  end  of  a  row,  are  smoky  houses ; 
a  d  w  the  uniformity  of  architecture  in  a  street  often  destroyed  by  the 

n  fy    f  lengthening  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities. 

When  smoke  is  found  descending  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  the 
empty  chimney  is  serving  as  an  inlet  for  air  to  the  house,  while  the  smoke 
of  a  neighboring  chimney  is  passing  closely  over  the  top  of  it. 

In  summer,  when  fires  are  not  in  use,  there  is  often  a  strong  smell  of  soot 
perceived  in  the  apartments  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  which  ceases 
at  night.  ^  The  reason  is,  that  during  the  day  the  chimney  is  colder  than  the 
external  air,  and  by  condensing  the  air  which  enters  it,  causes  a  downward 
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current  through  the  soot.  During  the  night,  again,  when  the  external  air 
becomes  colder,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  chimney,  by  retaining 
the  heat  abeorheU  during  tbe  day,  is  hot  enough  to  warm  the  air  in  it,  and 
to  cause  an  upward  current.  These  currents,  in  chimneys  left  open  during 
the  days  and  nights  of  summer,  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  of  tropical  countries. 

All  these  remarks  prove  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  conceive  clearly 
of  the  motions  going  on,  according  to  the  simple  laws  of  matter,  in  the 
invisible  air  around  us.  Were  such  subjects  better  and  more  generally 
understood,  many  prevalent  errors  in  the  arts  of  life,  influencing  much  the 
comforts  and  health  of  the  community,  would  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  discovering  how  perfectly  the  simple 
law  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier,  provides  a  constantly  renewed  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  to  our  fires,  which  supply  we  should  else  haye  to  furnish  by 
the  unremitted  action  of  some  expensive  blowing  apparatus,  still  more  must 
we  admire  that  the  operation  of  this  law  should  effect  the  more  important 
Burpose  of  furnishing  the  ever  renewed  supply  of  the  same  vital  fluid  to 
breathing  creatures.  The  air  which  a  man  has  once  respired  becomes  poison 
to  him;  but  because  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  generally  higher  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  discharged  any  aJr 
from  the  lungs,  it  ascends  completely  away  from  him  into  the  great  purify- 
ing laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  new  air  takes  its  place.  No  "art  or 
labor  of  his,_as  bj  the  use  of  fans  or  punkas,  could  have  done  half  ao  well 
what  this  simple  law  unceasingly  and  invisibly  accomplishes,  and  accom- 
plishes without  effort  or  even  attention  on  his  part,  and  in  his  sleeping  as  in 
his  waking  hours.  Truly  in  this,  may  he  be  said  to  he  watched  over  by  a 
kind  Providence. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  of  houses, 
is  an  important  art,  founded  chiefly  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  at 
present  too  little  understood,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  whose  raanagement  of  disease,  though  judicious  in 
other  respects,  is  often  rendered  vain  by  error  or  omission  in  this. 

Excellent  fuel  is  so  cheap  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  profusion  which 
beds  ot  rich  coal  are  scattered  in  it,  that  a  careless  domestic  expenditure  has 
ansen;  which,  however,  instead  of  securing  the  comfort  and  health  that 
might  be- expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming  which  often  prove  destruo- 
tive  to  both.  The  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsteadiness  or  fluctuations  of 
our  domestic  temperature;  for  in  still  colder  countries,  and  where  fue!  is 
more  expensive,  as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  the  necessity  for 
economy  has  led  to  contrivances  which  give  steady  temperature  and  impunity. 

In  cold  countries,  to  retain  and  preserve  the  heat  once  obtained,  the  houses 
are  made  with  thick  walls,  double  windows,  and  nice  flttings;  and,  more- 
over, with  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  draw  their  supply  of  air,  not 
from  the  apartments  where  they  are  placed,  wasting  the  temperate  air  of 
these,  hut  directly  from  without.  Thus  fuel  is  saved  to  a  great  extent,  and 
a  umformity  of  temperature  is  produced,  both  as  regards  the  different  parts 
of  the  room,  so  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  with  comfort  where  they  please, 
and  as  regards  tie  different  times  of  the  day,  for  the  stove  being  once  heated 
in  the  morning,  often  suffices  to  maintain  a  steady  warmth  until  night. 
The  temperature  can  bo  carried  tq  any  required  degree,  and  sufficient 
ventilaUon  is  easily  effected. 

In  England,  again,  the  apartments,  with  their  open  chimneys,  may  be 
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compared  to  great  air  funnels,  constantly  pouring  out  their  warm  contents 
through  a  large  opening,  and  constantly  requiring  to  be  replenished.  They 
thus  waste  fuel  exceedingly,  because  the  chimney  being  large  enough  to 
allow  a  whole  room-full  of  air  to  pass  away  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air 
of  the  room  has  to  be  warmed,  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  very 
many  times.  The  temperature  in  thom  is  made  to  fluctuate  by  the  slightest 
caiisea,  as  the  opening  a  door,  the  omitting  to  stir  the  fire,  &o.  The  heat  is 
very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  rendering  it  necessary  in  general 
for  the  company  to  sit  near  the  fire  j  where  they  must  often  submit  to  be 
almost  scorched  on  one  side,  while  they  are  chilled  on  theother.  There  is 
generally  a  warm  stratum  of  air  above  the  level  of  the  chimney-piece,  sur- 
rounding, therefore,  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  persons  in  the  room,  while 
a  cold  stratum  below  envelopes  the  sensitive  feet  and  legs.  As  a  very  rapid 
current  is  consUntly  ascending  in  the  chimney,  a  corresponding  supply  must 
be  entering  somewhere ;  and  it  can  only  enter  by  the  crevices  and  defects 
in  the  doors,  windows,  floors,  &e. : — now  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  health  than  to  sit  near  such  inlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  rheumatisms,  stiff 
necks  and  catarrhs,  not  to  mention  more  serious  diseases,  which  so  frequently 
follow  the  exposure.      There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  thus  translated, 


which  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  carries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  persons 
born  in  Britain ;  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  changeableness  of  the  exter- 
nal climate,  but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  houses.  To  judge  of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  producing  this  disease 
we  may  consider, — that  miners  who  live  nnder  ground,_and  are  always, 
therefore,  in  the  same  temperature,  are  strangers  to  it,  while  their  brothers, 
and  relatives,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  above,  fall  victims, — that  butchers 
and  others,  who  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
by  the  espo'iure,  enjoy  nearly  equal  immunity, — that  consumption  ia  scarcely 
known  in  Rusoii,  where  ifow  stove?  ^nd  houses  preserve  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture within  doori,  while  fit  clothing  gives  safety  on  going  out, — and  that  in 
al!  countries  and  situations,  whether  tropical,  temperate  or  polar,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  bears  relation  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  change. 
We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  it  la  not  consumption  alone  which  springs 
from  changes  of  temperiture,  but  a  great  proportion  of  acate  diseases,  and 
particularly  of  the  common  winter  diseases  of  England.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  thest  in  which  the  m\alid  has  not  to  remark,  that  if  he  had  avoided 
cold  or  wet  on  some  certain  occasion,  he  might  yet  have  been  well. 

While  temperature  is  thus  so  frequently  an  original  cause  of  disease,  it  is 
also  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  treatment, — as  ia 
proved  by  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  may,  therefore,  at  first 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  negligently  and  unskilfully  controlled  aa  we  often 
see  it;  disease  and  death  being  thence  allowed  to  lurk,  aa  it  were,  undis- 
turbed in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  homes :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  aubtile 
and  invisible  nature  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  the  scicBce  which  detects  their 
agencies  has  been  hitherto  so  little  an  object  of  general  study,  and  is,  indeed, 
of  modem  discovery,  the  fact  is  accounted  for. 

In  England,  the  open  fire-place  ia  ao  generally  in  use  for  common  dwell- 
ings, and  the  cheerful  blaze  is  accounted  so  eaaential  to  the  comforts  of  the 
winter  days  and  long  evenings,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  persons 
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to  abandon  it :  let  us  hope,  then,  that  when  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
discussing  comes  to  be  better  and  more  generally  understood,  the  open  fire, 
with  close  flooring,  better  for  double  windows,  doors  that  fit  well,  register 
BtO¥es,  and  good  general  management,  may  be  rendered  almost  as  efficient 
for  warming,  and  aa  safe  to  health,  as  any  other  contrivance. 

The  following  considerations  present  themselvos  in  this  place: — Small 
rooms  in  winter  are  more  dangerous  to  health  than  large  ones,  because  the 
cold  air,  entering  towards  the  fire  by  the  doors  and  windows,  reaches  the  per- 
sons in  the  room  before  it  can  bo  tempered  by  mixing  with  the  warmer  air 
already  around  them.  Stoves  in  halls  and  staii'-cases  are  useful,  because 
they  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the  rooms;  and  they  prevent  the  hurtful 
chills  often  felt  on  passing  through  a  cold  atair-caae  from  one  warm  room  to 
anothei*.  It  is  important  to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house  than  is 
just  required  for  the  fires  and  for  ventilation ;  hence  there  ,is  a  great  error 
in  the  common  practice  of  leaving  all  the  chimneys  that  are  not  in  use  quite 
open,  each  admitting  air  as  much  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  an  open  pane  in 
the  window  would  do.  Perhaps  the  beat  mode  of  admitting  air  to  feed  the 
fires  is  through  tubes,  leading  directly  from  the  outer  air  to  the  fire-place,  and 
provided  with  what  are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regulation  of  the  quan- 
tity j  the  fresh  air  admitted  by  them  being  made  to  spread  in  the  room 
either  at  once,  or  after  having  been  warmed  during  its  passage  inwards,  by 
coming  near  the  fire.  In  a  very  close  apartment,  ventilation  must  be  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  impure 
air,  rising  from  the  respiration  of  the  company,  may  pass  away.  With  an 
open  fire  the  purpose  is  efl^ected,  although  leas  perfectly,  by  the  frequent 
change  of  the  whole  air  of  the  room  which  that  construction  occasions. 

With  a  view  to  have,  in  rooms  intended  for  invalids,  the  most  perfect 
security  against  cold  blaata  and  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  still  to  retain 
the  so  much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire,  a  glazed  frame  or  window 
may  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  or  stove,  so  as  completely  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  room  will  then  be 
waimed  by  the  fire  through  the  glass,  nearly  aa  a  green-house  is  wanned  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  true  that  the  heat  of  eombustion  doea'ttot  pass 
through  glass  so  readily  as  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  the  difference  for  the 
case  supposed  is  not  important.  The  glass  of  such  a  window  must,  of 
course,  be  divided  into  amall  panes,  and  supported  by  a  metallic  frame-work 
to  resist  the  heat ;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door  in  the  frame-work,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire.  Air  must  be  supplied 
to  the  fire,  aa  described  above,  by  a  tube  leading  directly  from  the  extern;Ll 
atmosphere  to  the  ash-pit.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  may  be  efiected  by 
an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling ;  and  the  temperature  may  be 
regulated  with  great  precision  by  a  valve  placed  in  this  opening,  and  made 
to  obey  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  a  piece  of  wire  afEsed  to  it,  the 
length  of  which  will  always  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The 
author  contrived  the  arrangements  here  described,  for  the  winter  residence  of 
a  person  threatened  with  consumption,  and  the  happy  issue  of  that  particu- 
lar case,  and  of  others  treated  on  similar  principles,  has  led  him  to  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  patients  with  incipient  consumption  who  are  usually 
sent  to  warmer  climates,  and  who  die  there  after  suffering  hardships  on  the 
journey,  and  distress  from  the  banishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong 
health,  might  not  be  saved  by  judicious  treatment  in  properly  warmed  and 
ventibited  apartments,  under  their  own  roofs.and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate 
kindred.     And  if  a  boy  be  almost  certainly  secured  from  consumption  by 
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being  made  a  miner  or  a  butcher,  may  we  nnt  hnpe  that,  whpn  all  the  influ- 
encing oireumstances  come  to  be  better  unileratooJ,  anmething  of  the  same 
immunity  may  be  obtained  for  persons  in  all  tbe  professions  anil  conditions 
of  civilized  society  f 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remarks  made  in  this  section  eshaust 
even  nearly  the  very  important  subject  of  temperature  as  affecting  health. 
The  questions  of  clothing,  of  hot  and  cold  lathing,  of  exercise,  and  others, 
equally  belong  to  it,  but  the  consideration  of  them  falls  under  other  depart- 
ments of  study. 

Winds  or  currents  in  the  atmosphere 

are  also  phenomena,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  law,  that  lighter 
fluids  rise  in  heavier.  As  oil  let  loose  under  water  is  pressed  up  to  the 
surface  and  swims,  so  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  heated  by  the 
sun,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  spreads  there,  forced  up  by  the 
heavier  air  around;  this  heavier  air  rushing  inwards,  constitiifes  the  wind 
felt  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cross  currents  in  the  atmosphere  arising 
as  now  described,  are  often  rendered  evident  by  the  motion  of  clouds  or 
balloons. 

If  our  globe  were  at  rest,  and  the  sun  were  always  beaming  flver  the  same 
part,  the  earth  and  air  directly  under  the  sun  would  become  exceedingly 
heated,  and  the  air  there  would  be  constantly  rising  like  oil  in  water,  or  like 
the  smoke  from  a  great  fire ;  while  currents  or  winds  below  would  be  pour- 
ing towards  the  central  spot,  from  all  directions.  But  the  earth  is  constantly 
turning  round  under  the  sun,  so  that  the  whole  middle  region  or  equatorial 
belt  may  be  called  the  sun's  place :  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle 
just  laid  down,  there  should  be  over  it  a  constant  rising  of  air,  and  constant 
currents  from  the  two  sides  of  it,  or  the  north  and  south,  to  supply  the 
ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  producing  the  steady  winds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  called  trade  winds,  on  which  in  most 
places  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners  reckon  almost  as  con- 
fidently as  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  himself. 

The  trade  winds,  however,  although  thus  moving  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  to  be  directly  north  and  south,  for  the 
eastward  whirling,  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  causes  a  wind  from  the 
north  to  appear  as  if  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  a  wind  from  the  south 
as  if  coming  from  the  south-east.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  tbe  ease  of  a 
man  on  a  galEopiug  h^rse,  to  whom  a  calm  appears  to  be  a  strong  wind  in  his 
face ;  and  if  he  be  riding  eastward,  while  the  wind  is  directly  north  or  south, 
such  wind  will  appear  to  him  to  come  from  the  north-east,  or  south-east : — 
or  again,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  small  globe  made  to  turn  upon  a  per- 
pendicular axis,  while  a  baU  or  some  water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  top  of 
it  downwards;  the  ball  or  water  will  not  immediately  acquire  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  globe,  but  will  fall  almost  directly  downwards,  in  d  track 
which,  if  marked  upon  the  globe,  will  appear  not  as  a  direct  lini.  from  the 
axis  to  the  equator,  that  is,  from  north  to  south,  but  as  a  line  falling  obliquely 
Thus,  then,  the  whirling  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  oblique  and  west- 
ward direction  of  the  trade  winds,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  sun 
drawing  tbem  after  him. 

The  reason  why  the  trade  winds  at  their  external  confines,  which  are  about 
30  degrees  from  the  sun's  place,  appear  almost  directly  east,  and  become 
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more  nearly  north  and  south  as  they  approacL  the  central  line,  is,  that  at  the 
confine  they  are  like  fluid  eoming  from  the  axis  of  a  turning  wheel,  and  which 
has  approached  the  circumference,  but  has  not  jet  acqaired  the  velocity  of 
the  circumference ;  while,  nearer  the  line,  they  are  like  iJie  fluid  after  it  haa 
for  a  considerable  time  been  turning  on  the  circumference,  and  has  acquired 
the  rotary  motion  there,  conisequently  appoaring  at  rest  as  regards  that 
motion,  but  still  leaving  sensible  any  motion  in  a  cross  direction, 

While,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  air  ia  thus  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator  and  forming  the  steady  trade  winds  between 
the  tropics  in  the  upper  regions,  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  counter- current 
distributing  the  heated  air  again  over  the  globe :. accordingly,  since  reasoniag 
led  men  to  expect  thia,  many  striking  proofs  have  been  detected.  At  the 
summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  observations  now  show  that  there  is  always 
a  strong  wind  blowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  trade  wind  on 
the  face  of  the  ocean  below.  Again,  the  trade  winds  among  the  West  India 
Islands  are  constant,  yet  volcanic  dust  thrown  aloft  from  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  the  year  1812,  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbadoes,  hovering  over  them  in  thick  cloads,  and  falling,  after  coming 
more  iGan  100  miles  directly  against  the  strong  trade  wind,  which  ships 
must  take  a  circuitous  course  to  avoid.  Persons  sailing  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  St.  Helena,  have  often  to  remark  that  the  sun  is  hidden  for 
days  together,  by  a  stratum  of  dense  clouds  passing  southward  high  in  the 
atmosphere ;  which  clouds  consist  of  the  moisture  raised  near  the  equator 
with  the  heated  air,  and  becoming  condensed  again  as  it  approaches  the 
colder  regions  of  the  south. 

Beyond  the  tropics,  where  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun  is  less,  the 
winds  occasionally  obey  other  causes  than  those  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, which  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  winds  of 
temperate  climates  are  in  consequence  much  less  regular,  and  are  called 
variable  ;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  air  is  moving  towards  the 
equator,  from  the  north  or  south  poles  where  it  was  at  rest,  it  must  have  the 
appew-anoe  of  an  east  wind,  or  a  wind  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
earth  itself,  UDtil  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  whirling  motion  of  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  on  wbich  it  is  found;  and  again,  when  air  is  moving 
from  the  equator,  where  it  had  at  last  acquired  nearly  the  same  motion  as 
that  part  of  the  earth,  on  reaching  parts  nearer  the  poles,  and  which  have  less 
eastward  motion,  it  continues  to  run  faster  than  they,  and  becomes  a  westerly 
wind.  In  many  situations  beyond  the  tropics,  the  westerly  winds,  which' are 
merely  the  npper  equatorial  currents  of  air  falling  down,  are  almost  as  regular 
as  the  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics,  and  might  also  be  called  trade  winds : 
— witness  the  usual  shortness  of  the  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  length  of  those  made  in  the  contrary  direction.  North  of  the  equator, 
then,  on  earth,  true  north  winds  appear  to  be  north-cast,  and  trne  south  winds 
appear  to  be  south-west ; — which  are  the  two  winds  tliat  blow  in  England  for 
three  hundred  days  «f  every  year.     In  southern  climates  the  converse  is  true. 

While  the  sun  is  beaming  directly  over  a  tropical  island,  he  warms  very 
much  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  also,  the  air  over  it;  but  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  ocean  around  penetrate  deep  into  the  mass,  and  produce 
little  increase  of  superficial  temperature.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
a  rapid  ascent  of  hot  air  over  the  island  during  the  day,  and  a  cooler  wind 
blowing  towards  its  centre  from  all  directions.  This  wind  constitutes  the 
refreshing  sea-iretze  of  tropical  islands  and  coasts.  A  person  must  have 
been  among  these,  to  conceive  the  delight  which  the  sea-breeze  brings  after 
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the  sultry  stagnation  which  precedes  it.  The  welcome  ripple  shorewards  is 
first  perceived  oa  the  surface  of  the  lately  smooth  or  gliiasy  sea  j  and  soon 
the  whole  face  of  the  sea  is  white  with  little  curling  waves,  among  which 
the  gracefttl  canoe,  lately  asleep  on  the  water,  now  shoots  swiftly  along. 

During  the  night  a  phenomenon  of  opposite  nature  takes  place.  The 
Burfaoe  of  the  earth  then  no  longer  receiving  the  sun's  rays,  is  soon  -cooled 
by  radiation,  while  the  sea,  which  absorbed  heat  during  the  day,  not  on  the 
sarfaoe  only,  but  through  its  mass,  continues  to  give  out  heat  all  night. 
The  consoquence  is,  that  the  air  over  the  earth  becoming  ooldei  than  that 
over  the  sea,  sinks  down,  and  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  producing  the  lanii- 
hreeze  of  tropical  climates.  This  wind  is  often  charged  with  unhealthy 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  forests,  while  the  sea-breeze  is  all  purity 
and  freshness.  Many  islands  and  coasts  would  be  absolutely  uninhabitiable 
but  for  the  sea-broeae. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  land  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  globe,  produces 
the  curious  effect  there  of  a  sea-breeze  of  sis  months,  and  a  land-breeze  of 
six  months.  The  great  continent  of  Asia  lies  chiefly  north  of  the  line,  and 
during  its  summer,  the  air  over  it  is  so  much  heated,  that  there  is  a  constant 
steady  influx  from  the  south — appearing  south-west,  for  the  reason  given  in 
a  preceding  page;  and  during  its  winter  months,  while  the  sun  is  over  the 
Bouthern  ocean,  there  is  a  constant  land  breeae  from  the  north — appearing, 
for  a  like  reason,  north  oast  These  winds  are  cailed  monsoons  ;  and  if  their 
utility  to  commerce  were  to  be  a  reason  for  a  name,  they  also  deserve  the 
name  of  trade  winds  In  early  periods  of  navigation,  they  served  to  the 
mariner  the  pu.rpo'ie  of  compass,  a^  well  as  of  moving  power ;  and  one 
voyage  outward,  and  another  homeward  with  the  changing  monsoons,  filled 
np  his  year  — On  the  western  shores  of  Africa  and  America,  also,  the  trade 
winds  are  interfered  with  by  the  heating  of  the  land ;  but  much  less  so  than 
in  Asia,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  explained. 

The  frightful  tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  which  occasionally  devastate 
certain  tropical  regions,  making  victims  of  every  ship  or  bark  caught  on 
the  waters,  and  the  ihore  gusts  or  squalls  met  with  every  where,  are 
owing  to  some  sudden  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  not  yet  fully 


Thf  Paevrnnttc  Trowjh.  and  Gasomder 
of  the  chemist  are  contrivances  coastdntly  dispkying  the  truth  now  under 
consideration,  "  that  a  lighter  fluid  is  pus^hed  np  and  floats  on  a  heavier." 
They  are  important  parts  ot  the  apparatus  for  operating  on  substanceH  while 
in  the  form  of  air. 

The  trough  a  may  be  made  of  metallic  plate,  or  of  wood  lined  with  metal, 
and  of  any  convenient  size.     It  is  nearly  filled 
Fig-  106.  with  water,  and  baa  at  one  end  about  an  inch 

under  the  surfece  of  the  water,  a  shelf  on  which 
jars  or  vessels,  as  b  and  «,  may  rest.  Any 
particular  air  or  gas  is  preserved  separate  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  in  one  of  these 
jars  with  the  mouth  downwards.  The  gas  is 
passed  into  the  jar  by  the  operator  first  immers- 
ing the  jar  in  the  trough,  so  as  to  fill  it  with 
water  and  to  expel  the  common  air  from  it;  and 
then  holding,  its  mouth  over  the  gas  while  rising 
under  the  water  from  another  vessel  or  pipe : — 
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ig-necked  vessel,  used  to  contain  the  ingredients  for  the  prfi- 
duetion  of  gasea  bj  chemical  action.  The  gas  of  course  risea  to  the  top  of 
the  jar  h,  and  gradually  diaplaces  the  water.  During  the  operation  of  filling, 
the  jar  may  be  aupported  by  the  hand  or  by  resting  on  the  ahelf;— in  the 
latter  case  the  gaa  is  allowed  to  riae  into  it  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf,  pro- 
vided with  a  small  funnel  gaping  downwards  to  catch  the  air  more  readily. 
The  sheif  may  have  room  on  it  for  many  jars,  and  it  may  have  more  holes 
than  one ;  and  if  the  gas  under  operation  be  such  ihat  water  absorbs  or 
changes  it,  some  other  liquid,  as  mercury,  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

A  gmometer  or  ffas-holder,  is  merely  a  larger  jar  or  vessel  as  a,  dippint 
into  water,  with  ila  month  downwards,  in  a 
trough  of  its  own  shape,  b  c,  and  so  sup- 
ported or  counterpoised  by  a  weight  at  rf, 
over  puliies,  that  very  little  foree  sufEces  to 
move  it  up  or  down.  Air  forced  into  it 
through  a  pipe  /opening  under  it,  causes  it 
to  rise  or  float  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity.  The  air  is  made  to  pass  from  it 
again  when  wanted,  either  through  the  same 
tube  or  through  another  as  c. 

The  huge  gasometers,  exceeding  in  size 
an  ordinary  house,  and  containing  the  supply 
of  gaa  for  the  lamps  of  a  town,  are  vessels 
suspended  as  above  represented,  in  great  pits 
or  troughs,  filled  with  water.  The  gas  issues 
with  force  proportioned  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  may 
be  nicely  regulated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
is  generally  made  to  equal  the  action  of  a  column  of  water  of  two  inches  in 
height;  that  is  to  say,  such,  that  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  gas  holder  and 
dipping  into  water  at  its  other  end,  shall  allow  gas  to  escape,  if  immersed 
less  than  two  inches  perpend ionlarly, 

_  It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  treat  here  par- 
ticularly of  the  substances  which  most  generally  exist  in  the  aeriform  state ; 
but  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  description  of  the  gas  apparatus  a 
few  leading  facta  may  be  mentioned.  ' 

Of  about  fifty  distinct  substances  known  as  the  materials  of  our  globe,  five, 
when  unvombined,  and  under  common  circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure 
esist  as  air  or  gases  The  wafer  used  to  fill  the  apparatus  above  described 
18  a  compound  of  two  of  the  substances,  mz.,  oxyrjen  and  hv^rogen  By 
directing  an  electrical  current  tirough  water,  it  is.  gradually  decomposed, 
and  from  one  side,  a  stream  of  aeriform  oxygen  may  he  received,  and  from 
the  other  a  stream  of  hydrogen  The  two  gases  may  be  again  united  to 
form  water,  by  mising  them  in  a  projter  vessel,  and  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  them.     They  combine  with  explosion. 

This  oxygen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  acids,  {the  name  consisting  of 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  acid  and  to  form,)  has  been  accounted,  for 
many  reasons,  the  most  important  substance  .in  nature.  It  forms  eight- 
nmths,  by  weight  of  the  ocean;  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  perhaps 
one-tourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe :  possibly,  therefore,  although 
most  persons  think  of  it  only  as  an  air  or  gas,  there  is  not  a  mUlionth  part 
of  thejiuaatity  of  oxygen  in  the  world  existing  as  air.  It  unites  readily 
rally  with  such  intense  action  as  to 


with  most  other  substances,  and  a 
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produce  t!ie  pbenomeQa  of  fire  or  combustion ;  the  word  comhunlxble  chiefly 
apply  to  substances  that  quickly  combine  with  oxygen. 

Oxygen  assumes  a  singular  variety  of  character  in  ita  different  combina- 
tions. Thus  with  hydrogen,  it  forma  water;  with  had,  it  forms  the  sub- 
stance called  red-lead  ;  with  nitrogen,  in  one  proportion,  it  forms  almo^heric 
air,  in  another  proportion,  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  what  is  called  the  laughing 
gas,  in  a  third,  the  acid  called  aqua  fortis;  with  sulphur  it  forms  the 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  o/ vitriol;  with  iron,  and  all  metals  it  forms  their  ores 
called  oxides :  and  so  forth.  But  the  most  important  character  in  which  we 
know  it,  is  as  that  ingredient  of  our  atmosphere,  without  which  animals  and 
Tegetables  cannot  live,  and  fire  cannot  bum.  Oxygen,  from  this  part  of  ita 
history,  was  long  named  vital  or  pitre  air. 

Pare  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  air  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air ;  but 
when  holding  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  solution,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  and  may  be  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  Carbonic  acid  is  what  issues  from 
soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champagne,  &e.,  while  they  sparkle.  If  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  breathing,  it  is  fatal  to  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  ia  a  close  room 
with  sleeping  persons,  has  often  been  fatal  to  them,  because  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  So  likewise,  houseless  wretches  in 
winter  lying  down  in  a  briokmaker's  field  to  leeward  of  a  burning-heap  of 
bricks,  often  fall  asleep  for  ever.  The  famous  Grotto  del  Cane,  in  Italy,  is 
a  cavern  always  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which  springs  into  it  from  below,  as 
water  springs  into  a  well,  and  runs  over  like  water  from  a  well : — it  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  dogs  dying  instantly  when  thrown  into  it. 
Carbonic  acid  rising  in  fermentation  has  often  proved  fatal  to  persons  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  fermenting  vata.  It  is  common  to  see  a  rat  dio  instantly, 
in  the  attempt  to  run  a  plank  laid  across  the  mouth  of  a  fermenting  tub. 

Hydrogen,  the  other  ingredient  of  water,  so  caUed  from  its  relation  to 
water  (the  name  consists  of  the  Greek  words  for  water  and  to  form,)  when 
in  tho  sla.te  of  air,  is  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen.  With  it  balloons  are 
filled.  When  it  holds  in  solutiotfa  certain  quantity  of  carbon  or  charcoal  it 
becomes  the  common  gas  used  for  illumination,  and  is  the  fire-damp  of 
mines,  of  which  the  burning  and  explosion  are  so  terrible.  It  forms  one- 
ninth  of  the  ocean,  and  much  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Nitrogen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  nitric  acid,  is  the  third  and  last 
substance  which  we  shall  mention.  It  is  what  remains  of  the  atmosphere 
when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
one-fourth  of  the  animal  flesh,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  other 
combinations-  It  will  not  support  life  by  itself,  and  therefore  formerly  was 
called  azote :  with  a  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  nitric  acid  or  the 
aquafortis  of  old. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  chemistry  are  directed  by  the*  principles  of  physics  or  mechanical 
philosophy ;  and  therefore,  how  essential  to  the  chemist  the  preliminary 
study  of  physics  becomes. 
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OR 

THE  PHRNOMENA  OF  FLUIDS. 

(  CONTINUED.  ) 


SECTION   III— HYDRAULICS— PHENOMENA   OF  FLUIDS   IN 
MOTION. 


ANALYSIS   OP  THE 

Whether  the  particles  of  matter  exist  in  the  form  of  solid  or  jlwid,  the  cir- 
cumstance does  not  affect  their  properties  of  inertia  anA  Gravity. 

Hence  liquids  and  airs,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  resist,  receive, 
and  impart  motion,  and  have  weight  and  friction,  as  is  true  of  iolids. 
This  is  seen  in  the  phenomena  of 

1.  Ftaids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  Tnoving  in  pipes  and  channels. 

2.  Waves. 

3.  Fluids  reciting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  them.;  or  themselves 
moving  against  other  bodies. 

i.  Fluids  UftedjOr  m,oved  in  opposition  to  gravity. 


"  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moviiig  in  channels." 

Water  admitted  to  a  tube  ascending  from  near 'the  bottom  of  an... 

will  rise  in  it,  as  already  explained,  to  the  level  of  the  liquid-surface  ii 

reservoir.  If  eueh  a  tube  he  afterwards  cut  off,  except  a  small  part  at  the 
bottom,  then  prepared  as  a  jet-pipe,  the  water  will  spout  from  this  still  to 
the  same  height,  with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
friction.  Now  as  a  body  shot  upwards  to  any  height  has  that  velocity  in 
departing,  which  it  again  acquires  by  falling  ha«k  to  the  same  place  or  level, 
(with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  as  explained  at  page 
60,  it  follows  that  fluid  issues  from  any  orifice  in  a  reservoir  with  velocity 
equal  to  what  a  body  acquires  in  falling  as  far  as  from  the  level  of  the  fluid 
suriaco  in  the  reservoir  to  the  orifice.  By  referring  then  to  the  law  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  as  esplained  at  page  50,  we  may  learn  the  velocity  of  the  issue 
of  water  in  any  eaj^e,  and  therefore  the  quantity  delivered  by  a 
a  given  magnitude. 
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Thu  body  by  gravity  falls  sisteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  with  speed 
g  ad  ally  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  has  a,  velocity  of  thirty-two 
ftp  SMfcnd ; ,  therefore  a  reservoir  with  an  opening  of  an  inch  square  at 
8  st  en  feet  balow  the  water's  surface,  will  deliver,  in  one  second  of  time,  with 
a  e  ta  a  deduction  for  resistance  of  air,  friction,  Ac,  thirty-two  feet  of  a  jet 
of  wat  f  an  inch  square;  and  according  to  the  same  rule,  an  opening  at 
four  times  the  depth  should  deliver  a  double  quantity;  at  nine  times  the 
depth,  a  triple  quantity  ;  and  so  on,  as  really  happens.  An  inquirer  is  at 
first  surprised  that  the  quantity  should  not  be  quadruple,  where  the  height  of 
oolnmn  or  pressure  forcing  it  out  is  quadruple,  ninefold  when  tfce  pressure 
is  ninefold,  &c.,  but  on  reflection,  he  may  pereeire  that  the  real  fte  ts  a 
stated  above,  are  still  exactly  proportioned  to  the  causes ;  for  wh  n  only 
twice  as  much  water  is  forced  out  in  the  same  time,  there  is  still  an  eff  t 
four  times  as  powerful,  because  each  particle  of  the  double  quant  ty  issu  s 
with  twice  the  force  or  velocity,  and  increase  of  velocity  costs  just  as  mu  h 
foree  as  increase  of  quantity.  Similar  reasoning  holds  with  respect  to  the 
triple  or  other  quantities.  Because  a  body  shot  upward  with  a  d  uble  lo- 
ci ty  gains  a  quadruple  height,  (  see  page  60, }  the  jet  issuing  with  only  double 
velocity  from  four  times  the  depth,  still  reaches  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  for  discharging  orifices  is  of  tlie  greatest 
importance  in  the  construction  of  water-works,  because  when  joined  with 
other  rules  assigning  the  effects  of  friction,  bending,  unequal  width,  &c.,  in 
pipes,  it  ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  conduit  of  any  magnitude, 
length  and  slope,  will  deliver. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  moi'e  water  issues  from  a  vessel  through  a  short 
pipe,  than  through  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe;  and 
stiil  more  if  the  pipe  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  towards  its  inner  extremity. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  issuing  particles  coming  from  all  sides  to 
escape,  cross  and  impede  each  other  in  rushing  through  a  simple  opening, 
as  is  proved  by  the  narrow  neck  which  the  jet  exhibits  a  little  beyond  the 
opening ;  but  in  a  tube,  this  narrowing  of  the  jet  cannot  happen  without 
leaving  a  vacuum  around  the  part,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  re- 
sisting the  vacuum,  causes  a  quicker  flow.  The  funnel-shape  again  leads 
the  water  by  a  more  gradual  inclination  to  the  point  of  exit,  and  thus  con- 
siderably prevents  the  crossing  among  the  particles  ;  besides  that,  because 
its  mouth  surrounds  the  narrow  neck  of  the  jet,  it  allows  that  part  to  bo 
deemed  the  commencement  of  the  jet. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  running  liquids  is, 
that  in  a  tube  of  considerable  length,  descending  from  the  reservoir,  it  much 
quickens  the  discharge.  Water  naturally  falls  like  any  other  body  with 
accelerating  velocity,  but  if  it  so  fall  in  a  tube  which  it  filis  like  a  piston, 
either  portions  of  it  below  must  outstrip  portions  above,  leaving  vacuous 
spaces  between,  or  water  from  above  must  be  pressed  into  the  tube  by  some 
other  force  than  its  weight.  Now  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  this 
force,  and  it  prevents  a  vacuum,  partly  by  impelling  water  more  rapidly  into 
the  top  of  the  tube,  and  partly  by  resisting  the  discharge  from  below.  The 
forcing  in  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  causes  that  depressioB  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  reservoir  over  it,  which  becomes  more  conspicuous  as 
the  depth  in  the  reservoir  diminishes,  and  at  last  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  water 
extending  tar  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  even  as  in  a  common  funnel 
extending  quite  through. 

The  friction  or  resistance  which  fluids  suffer  in  passing  along  pipes  is 
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much  higher  than  might  he  expected.  It  depends  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe  and  among  one  aitother,  and  on  the  par- 
ticles near  the  outside  heing  constantly  driven  from  their  straight  course  by 
the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  An  inch  tube  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  placed  horizontally,  is  found  to  discharge  only  a  fourth  part 
of  the  water  which  escapes  by  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter.  All 
passing  along  tubes  is  still  more  retarded,  A  person  who  erected  a  great 
bellows  at  a  water-fall,  to  blow  a  furnace  two  miles  off,  found  that  his 
apparatus  was  totally  useless.  When  gas  lights  were  first  proposed, 
some  engineers  feared  that  the  resistance  by  friction  to  the  passing  air 
would  he  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

Higher  temperature  in  a  liquid  increases  remarkably  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  an  orfice  or  pipe, — apparently  by  diminishing  that  cohesion  of 
the  particles  which  esists  in  certain  degrees  in  all  liquids  and  affects  so 
much  their  internal  movement.  The  additition  of  100  degrees  of  heat  will, 
in  certain  cases,  nearly  double  the  discharge. 

The  flux  of  water  through  orifices  under  uniform  circumstances  is  so 
steady,  that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  it  was  employed  as 
a  means  of  measuring  time.  The  vessels  were  called  clepst/'irm.  That  of 
Ctesibius  is  famous,  in  which  the  issuing  water  took  the  form  of  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  a  figure,  deploring  the  rapid  passing  of  precious  time ;  and  these 
tears  being  received  into  a  fit  vessel,  gradually  filicd  it  up  and  raised 
another  floating  figure,  who  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on  an  upright 
scale.  This  vessel  was  daily  emptied  by  a  syphon,  when  charged  to  a 
cerfaiu  height,  and  its  discharge  worked  machinery  which  told  the  month 
and  the  day.  The  common  hour-glass  of  running  sand  is  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  principle,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  however,  that 
depth  of  the  sand  does  not  quicken  the  flux. 

The  progress  of  water  in  an  open  conduit,  such  as  the  channel  of  a  river 
or  aequeduet,  is  influenced  by  friction,  &c.,  in  tho  same  manner  as  in  close 
pipes.  But  for  this,  a  river  like  the  Rhone,  drawing  its  waters  from  the 
elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  would  pour  them  out, 
with  the  velocity  of  water  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  1,000  feet 
deep ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  170  miles  per  hour.  The  ordinary 
flow  of  rivers  is  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and  their  channels  slope  three 
or  four  inches  per  mile. 

The  velocity  of  a  water  current  is  easily  ascertained  by  immersing  in  it 
an  upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  bent  at  right  angles  becomes  an  open 
mouth  turned  towards  the  stream.  The  water  in  the  tube 
will  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  as  much  as  would  Fig-  108. 
be  necessary  in  a  reservoir,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above,  to  cause  a  velocity  of  jet  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  stream.  A  modification  of  this  contrivance  may  be 
made  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  A  eonimon  mode 
of  telling  the  velocity  of  an  open  stream,  is  to  observe  with 
a  stop-watch  tjie  progress  of  a  body  floating  in  some  part  of 
it  from  which  its  medium  speed  maybe  known;  and  know- 
ing that  speed  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel  the 
quantity  delivered  in  a  given  time  becomes  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple calculation.  The  speed  of  the  wind  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  how  long  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  to 
pass  across  a  field  of  known  dimensions. 

The  friction  of  water  moving  in  water  is  such,  that  a  small  stream  directed 
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through  a  pool,  with  speecl  enough  to  rise  over  the  opposite  hant,  will  soon 
empty  the  pool.  Extensive  fens  have  been  drained  on  this  principle.  The 
friction  between  air  and  water  is  also  singularly  strong,  and  is  proved  on  a 
great  scale  hy  the  magnitude  of  the  ocean-waves,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
it ;  and  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  amusing  experiment  of  making  a  light 
round  bodydanee  orplay  upon  the  summit  of  a  water-jet — a  chief  cause  of  its 
remaining  there  being,  that  the  current  of  air  which  rises  around  the  jet  by 
reason  of  the  friction,  presses  it  inward  again,  whenever  it  inclines  to  fall 
over.  Oil  tlirown  upon  the  surface  of  water,  soon  spreads  as  a  film  over  it. 
and  defends  it  from  farther  contact  and  friction  of  the  air.  If  oil  be  tiins 
spread  at  the  windward  side  of  a  pond  where  the  waves  begin,  the  whole 
surface  of  a  pond  bcoomea  as  smooth  as  glass;  and  even  out  at  sea,  where 
the  oommeucemeut  of  the  waves  cannot  be  reached,  oil  thrown  upon  them 
smooths  their  surface  to  leeward  of  the  place,  and  prevents  their  curling 
over  or  breaking.  It  is  said  that  boats  having  to  reach  the  shore  through 
a  raging  surf,  have  been  preserved  by  the  crews  first  spilling  a  cask  of  oil 
in  the  offing. 

The  most  magnificent  examples  that  ever  existed,  or  probably  ever  will 
exist  of  artificial  water- courses,  were  the  acqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  about 
twenty  in  number.  Several  of  them  exceeded  forty  miles  in  length,  passing 
HiTough  hills  in  their  way,  and  resting  on  tiers  of  Splendid  arches  across  the 
valleys.  They  were  constructed  of  such  durable  materials,  and  so  skilfully, 
that  the  principal  of  them  remain  perfect  to  this  day.  Considered  as  one 
object,  they  rank,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  anyother  work  of  humaa 
labour,  not  excepting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

While  the  acqueducts  are  cited  as  specimens  of  grandeur,  we  may  mention 
the  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy  as  specimens  of  beauty. 
Those  at  Versailles  are  well  known.     In  them  the  most  magical  effects  are 

frodueed  by  varying  the  ways  in  which  water  is  made  to  spout  from  orifices. 
Q  one  place  it  is  seen  darting  into  the  air  as  a  single  upright  pillar :  in  others 
many  such  pillars  rise  together,  like  giant  stalks  of.  com ;  sometimes  an 
inclination  given  to  the  jets  makes  them  bend  so  as  to  form  beautiful  arches, 
of  which  a  portion  appear  as  the  roofs  of  apartments  built  of  water  while 
others  mingle  together  with  endless  variety  :  here  and  there  water-throwing 
wheels  throw  out  spiral  streams,  and  hollow  spheres  with  a  thousand  opening 
are  the  centres  of  immense  bushes  or  trees  of  silvery  boughs.  Such  efi'ects 
amidst  cascades,  smooth  lakes,  and  scenes  of  lovely  landscapes,  constitute  a 
whole  as  enchanting,  perhaps,  as  art  by  moulding  nature  has  ever  produced. 

"  }yav&." 

The  form,  magnitude  and  a  velocity  of  waves,  are  subjects  admitting  of 
deep  mathematical  research  j  and  are  rendered  the  more  interesting,  because 
certain  phenomena  of  e&und  and  h'j/ht  are  of  kindred  nature.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  treated  with  great  brevity. 

A  stine  thrown  into  a  smooth  pond,  causes  a  succession  of  circular  waves 
to  spread  from  the  spot  where  it  falls  as  a  common  centre.  They  become  of 
less  elevation  as  they  expand,  and  each  new  one  is  less  raised  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  gradually  the  liquid  mirror  becomes  again  perfect  as  before. 
Several  stones  falling  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  cause  crossing 
circles  which,  however,  do  not  di.sturb  the  progress  of  one  another — a  phe- 
Domentin  seen  in  beautiful  miniature  at  each  leap  of  the  little  insects  which 
cover  the  surface  of  our  pools  in  the  calm  hours  of  summer.     The  rationale 
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of  the  formation  of  waves  id  such  casea  is  as  follows  :  When  the  stone  falls 
into  the  water,  beeauae  the  liquid  is  incompressible,  a  part  of  it  is  displaced 
laterally,  and  becomes  an  elevation  or  circular  wave  around  the  stone.  This 
wave  then  spreads  outward  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluidity,  already 
explained,  and  the  circle  is  seen  to  widen.  In  the  meantime,  where  the 
stone  descended,  a  hollow  ia  left  for  a  moment  in  the  water,  but  owing  to 
the' surrounding  pressure,  is  soon  filled  up,  chiefly  bj  a  sudden  rush  from 
below.  The  rising  water  does  not  stop,  however,  at  the  exact  level  of  that 
around,  hut  like  a  pendulum  sweeping  past  the  centre  of  its  arc,  it  rises 
almost  as  far  above  the  level  as  the  depression  was  de'ep.  The  central  eleva- 
tion now  acts  as  the  stone  did  originally,  and  causes  a  second  wave,  which 
pursues  the  first ;  and  when  the  centre  subsides,  like  the  pendulum  still,  it 
sinks  again  almost  as  much  below  the  level  as  it  had  mounted  above  :  hence 
it  has  to  rise  again,  again  to  fall,  and  so  on  for  many  times,  sending  forth 
a  new  wave  at  each  alternation.  Owing  to  the  friction  among  the  particles 
of  the  water,  each  new  wave  is  less  raised  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last 
the  appearance  dies  away.  , 

A  wave  passing  through  any  gap  or  opening,  spreads  from  it  as  a  new 
centre  ;  and  a  wave  coming  against  a  perpendicular  surface  of  wall  or  roet, 
is  completely  reflected  from  this,  and  acquires  the  appearalice  of  coming 
from  a  point  as  far  beyond  the  reflecting  surface,  as  its  real  origin  or  centre 
is  distant  on  the  side  where  it  is  moving. 

So  absolutely  level  is  a  liquid  surface,  and  so  sensitive  or  mobile,  that  the 
effect  of  any  disturbing  cause  is  perceived  at  great  distances.  A  boat  rowed 
across  a  still  lake,  rufiles  its  surface  to  a  great  extent ;  and  although  the 
widening  waves  become  at  last  such  gentle  risings  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  they  still  produce  a  rippling  noise  where  they  fall  among  the 
pebbles  on  shore.  In  seas  liable  to  sudden  but  partial  hurricanes,  the  roar 
of  breakers  oa  distant  coasts  often  tells  of  the  storm  which  does  not  other- 
wise reach  them.  The  author  once,  in  the  eastern  ocean,  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  waves  of  extraordinary  magnitude  rolling  along  during  a 
gloomy  calm,  and  therefore  with  unbroken  surface,  appearing  like  billows  of 
molten  lead.  At  that  very  time,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-east,  four  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  India  Company  were  perishing  in  a 
storm. — In  the  polar  seas  which  are  comparatively  tranquil,  because  partially 
defended  from  the  wind  by  the  floating  islands  of  ice,  a  few  sudden  waves 
are  occasionally  observed,  and  quickly  all  is  calm  again.  Such  a  phenomenon 
announces,  that  the  occurrence  described  at  page  153  has  happened  some- 
where, of  an  island  of  ice  turning  over,  when  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  changed  by  partial  melting. 

The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which,  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  become  loftier  and  broader,  until  they  are  the  rolling 
mountains  seen  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water.  The 
heaving  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  still  more  remarkably,  of  the  open  ocean 
beyond  the  southern  capeff  of  America  and  Africa,  exhibits  one  extreme,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  seas,  which  are  sheltered  by  near  encircling  lands 
exhibits  the  other.  In  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  east,  V^ere  Borneo  and 
Java  and  Sumatra  lie,  and  the  Molucca  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  the  sea 
is  often  fanned  only  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  is  like  a  smooth  bed  in 
which  these  islands  seem  to  repose  in  bliss — islands  in  which  the  spice  and 
pefume  gardens  of  the  world  are  embowered,  and  where  the  bird  of  para^iise 
has  its  home,  and  the  golden  pheasant,  and  a  hundred  other  birds  of  brilliant 
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pkmage,  among  thickets  so  luxuriant,  and  scenery  so  picturesqne,  that 

European  strangers  find  there  the  fairy  knd  of  their  youthful  dreams. One 

who  has  visited  these  islands  in  his  early  days,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
thus  adverting  to  their  beauties. 

In  rounding  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather  a 
swell,  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  tbo  extent  of  a 
mile.  But  these  are  not  so  dangerous  to  ships,  as  what  is  l«rmed  a  shorter 
sea,  with  more  perpendicuhir  waves.  The  slope  in  the  former  is  compara- 
tively gentle,  and  the  rising  and  falling  are  much  less  felt ;  while  among  the 
latter,  the  sudden  tossing  of  the  vessel  is  often  destructive.  "When  a  ship 
IS  sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  over  the  long  swell  now  described,  she 
advances  as  if  by  leaps ;  for  as  each  wave  passes,  she  is  first  descending  head- 
long on  its  front,  acquiring  a  velocity  so  wild  that  she  can  scarcely  be  steered ; 
and  soon  after,  when  it  has  glided  under  her,  she  appears  climbing  on  its 
back,  and  her  motion  is  slackened  almost  to  rest,  before  tbe  following  wave 
amves._  To  a  passenger  perched  at  such  a  time  on  the  -extremity  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  looking  back  on  the  enormous  body  of  the  ship,  with  perhaps 
Its  thousands  of  a  crew,  a  hundred  foet  behind  him,  heaved  by  those  billows 
as  a  cork  is  on  a  ruffled  lake,  the  scene  is  truly  sublime.  When  a  coming 
wave  lifts  the  stem  and  in  the  same  degree  depresses  the  how,  he  is  deep  in 
the  hollow  or  valley  between  the  waves,  and  sees  only  the  ship  rushing  head- 
long down  towards  him  as  if  to  be  engulphed ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  stern 
IS  down,  and  the  bow  is  raised,  he  looks  from  his  station  in  the  sky  upon  an 
awful  scene  beneath  him  and  around. 

The  veloJty  of  waves  has  relation  to  (heir  magnitude.  The  large  waves 
just  spoken  of,  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.— 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave, 
but  in  fact  the/orm,  only  advances,  while  the  substance,  except  a  little  spray 
above,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  wave 
running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one- end  is  shaken  ;  or  by  the  mimic 
wavesof  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  undulations  of  long  pieces  of  oar- 
pet  moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a  wave  reaches  a  siiallow  bank  or 
beach,  the  water  becomes  really  progressive,  for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink 
directly  downwards,  it  falls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  the  level. 

So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  generally  biases  the 
judgment;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier 
still.  Now  no  wave  rises  much  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea- 
level,  which,  with  the  tan  foet  that  the  surface  afterwards  descends  below 
this,  give  twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any  water- 
vallej  to  an  adjoining  summit.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who  tries 
at  what  heighten  a  ship's  mast  the  horizon  remains  always  in  eight  over  the 
top  of  the  waves — allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  considerably  below  her  water  line,  at 
the  time  when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between  the  two  waves. 
The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  course 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave  j  and  a  wave  coming  ai^ainst 
an  obstacle,  or  entering  a  narrow  inlet,  may  dash  to  an  elevation  much  greater 
still.  At  Eddystone  light  house,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  solitary  rock  ten  miles  from  land,  when  a  surge  breaks  which  has  been 
growing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  often  dashes  to  100 
feet  above  the  lantern  at  the  summit. 

^he  magnitude  of  waves  is  well  judged  of  when  they  are  seen  breaking 
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on  an  estended  shore  or  beach.  In  the  deep  sea  the  wive  is  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  water,  sloping  on  either  side;  hut  aa  it  rolls  towards  the  shore, 
its  front  hecomes  more  and  more  perpendicular,  until  at  last  it  curls  over 
and  falls  with  its  whole  weight,  and  when  several  miles  of  it  break  at  the 
same  instant,  its  force  and  noise  may  shaie  the  country  abroad. 

Along  the  east,  or  Coromandel  Coast  of  India,  at  certain  season,  vast 
waves  are  constantly  breaking ;  and  as  there  are  nif  good  harbours  there,  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and  land  is  rendered  impossible  to  ordinary  boats. 
The  natives  of  the  coast,  at  Madras,  for  instance,  have  hence  become  almost 
amphibious.  They  reach  ships  beyond  the  breaiers  by  the  help  of  what  are 
called  catamarans,  consisting  of  three  small  logs  of  wood  tied  together.  On 
these  they  secure  themselves,  and  boldly  advance  up  to  the  coming  wall  of 
water;  which  they  shoot  into,  and  rise  to  the  smootli  surface  beyond  it,  like 
water-fowls  after  diving.  Boats  unsuited  to  the  breakers  often  perish  in  them. 
The  author  of  this  work  had  gone  on  shore  with  a  watering  party  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  during  the  hours  spent  there,  a  swell  had  risen  in  the 
sea,  which  on  their  return  was  already  bursting  along  the  beach  and  across 
the  river's  mouth  in  lofty  breakers.  The  boat  in  which  he  happened  to  be, 
regained  the  high  sea  in  safety,  but  a  larger  boat  which  followed  at  a  short 
distance  was  overwhelmed,  and  an  officer  and  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  observed  at  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers,  called 
the  Boar,  which  has  resemblance  to  a  wave.  When  the  tide  returning  from 
sea  meets  the  outward  current  from  the  river,  and  both  have  the  force  which 
in  certain  situations  belongs  to  them,  the  strongcrmass  from  the  ocean  assumes 
the  form  of  an  almost  perpendicular  ^a\\,  moving  inland  with  resistless  sweep. 
This  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  sea-waye  of  the  tide,  produced 
twice  a-day  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  rolling  in  upon  the  land  and  inlets, 
where  contracting  channels  concentrate  its  mass.  In  the  different  branches 
of  the  Ganges  the  boar  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  roaring  is  heard 
long  before  it  arrives.  Smaller  boats  and  skiffs  cannot  live  where  it  comes ; 
and  as  it  passes  the  city  of  Calcutta,  even  the  large  ships  at  anchor  there 
are  thrown  into  such  commotion,  as  sometimes  to  be  torn  away  from  their 
moorings, — The  nature  and  effects  of  this  boar  are  strikingly  illustrated 
upon  certain  coasts  where  extensive  tracts  of  sand  are  left  uncovered  at  low 
water.  In  such  situations,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  shores 
of  Britain,  the  returning  tide  is  seen  advancing  with  steep  front,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  speed  of  a  galloping  horse  can  scarcely  save  a  person 
who  has  incautiously  approached  too  near.  Many,  every  year,  are  the 
victims  of  temerity  or  ignorance  on  these  treacherous  plains. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  the  low  flat  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
north  of  Madras,  one  great  wave  of  the  kind  now  described  was  produced 
during  a  very  bigh-sprmg  tide  of  midnight,  by  an  extraordinary  wind,  and 
spread  ten  miles  in  upon  the  inhabited  land.  It  had  retired  with  the  ebbing 
tide  before  morning,  but  the  nest  day's  sun  disclosed  a  scene  of  devastation 
rarely  matched.  Amidst  the  total  wreck  of  the  villages  and  fields,  there  lay 
the  drowned  carcases  of  more  than  ten  thousand  human  beings,  mixed  with 
those  of  elephants,  horses,  bullocks,  wUd  tigers  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  construct  sub-marine  boats,  or  vessels  cal- 
culated to  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  he  below  the  superficial  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  storms  at  the  surface.  Such 
a  boat  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success;  and  man's  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  sub-marine  matters  since  the  inyention  of  the  diving-bell,  may 
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ultimately  lead  to  iraprovements  reDdering  the  sab-marlno  vessel,  for  certaia 
purposes,  commodious  and  safe. 

"  Flwids  resiiti'iig  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in   fhem,  or  themselves 
mov'ny  forcibly  against  oflier  bodies."     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  same  force  is  requTred  to  give  or  to  take  away,  or  to  bend  motion,  in 
a  fluid,  as  in  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter.  A  pound  of  water  enclosed 
in  a  bladder  is  not  more  easily  thrown  to  a  given  height  thaa  a  pound  of  ice 
or  of  lead ;  nor,  if  falling  into  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  does  it  require 
less  as  a  counterpoise ;  nor,  if  made  to  revolve  at  the  end  of  a  sling,  does  it 
render  the  cord  less  tight. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  force  of  moving  water  on  an  obstacle,  or  of 
the  resistance  of  etiU  water  to  a  moving  body,  exists  in  the  facts  already 
explained,  that  the  pressure  of  a  known  height  of  fluid  column  produces  from 
an  orifice  a  certain  velocity  of  jet,  while  conversely,  that  jet,  or  a  current  of 
equal  speed,  directed  against  the  orifice  supports  the  column.  The  impulse 
given  or  received,  therefore,  by  a  flat  surface  in  water,  sucb  as  the  vane  of 
a  water-wheel,  whether  that  of  a  steam-boat  pressing  against  the  water,  or 
that  of  a  corn-mill  pressed  by  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
alluded  to,  the  height  of  which  is,  according  to  the  velocity  and  the  breadth 
or  diameter,  according  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  the  solid  surface  concerned. 
This  estimate  supposes  that  the  pressure  of  air  upon  the  aurfaoe  is  direct ;  if 
it  be  oblique,  there  is  a  diminution  according  to  the  rule  given  under  the 
head  of  "  resolution  of  forces." 

Many  peraons  looking  carelessly  at  the  subject  of  fluid  resistance,  would 
expect  that  if  a  body,  as  a  boat,  moving  through  a  fluid  at  a  given  rate,  meets 
a  given  resistance,  it  should  just  meet  double  resistance  when  moving  twice 
as  fast.     Now  the  resistance  is  four  times  greater  with  a  double  rate. 

This  fact  is  but  another  example  of  a  principle  already  explained,  and 
when  more  closely  examined,  is  easily  understood.  A  boat  which  moves 
one  mile  per  hour,  displaces  or  throws  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
with  a  certain  velocity  j — if  it  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course  displaces  twice 
as  many  particles  at  the  same  time,  and  requires  to  be  moved  by  twice  the 
forceon  that  account;  but  it  also  displaces  every  particle  with  a  double 
velocity,  and  requires  anotJier  doubling  of  tho  power  on  this  account;  the 
power  then  being  doubled  on  two  accounts  becomes  a  power  of  four.  In  the 
same  manner  with  a  speed  of  three,  three  times  as  many  particles  are  moved 
and  each  particle  with  three  times  the  velocity;  therefore,  to  overcome  the 
resistenoe,  a  force  of  nine  is  wanted ;  for  a  speed  of  four,  a  power  of  sixteen ; 
for  a  speed  of  five,  a  power  of  twenty-five,  and  so  forth  :  the  relations  being 
that  which  mathematicians  indicate  by  sayjng  tkat  the  resistance  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  speed.     The  corresponding  numbers,  up  to  a  speed  of  ten 


Corresponding 
resistance 


1 


49       64       81       100 


Thus,  if  even  the  resistance  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  was  all  that  had  to  be 
considered,  the  force  of  one  hundred  horses  would  only  drag  the  vessel  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  force  of  one  horse.  But  there  is  another  important 
element  in  the  calculation,  viz ,  the  lessening,  as  the  vessel's  speed  quick- 
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ens,  of  the  usual  water  pressure  ou^tbe  stem, — which  pressure  while  she  is 
at  rest  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  bow,  and  the  force  therefore  required 
to  produce  an  increased  velocity  is  still  oonsiderably  greater  than  as  noted 
in  the  table. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  truth  in  physics  than  the  law  of  fluid 
resistance  to  laoying  hodies  here  treated  of;  it  explains  so  many  phononiena 
of  nature,  and  becomes  a  guide  in  so  many  matters  of  art.  We  will  now 
set  forth  some  interesting  examples. 

It  esplains  at  what  a  heavy  expense  of  eoal  high  velocities  are  obtained  in 
steam-boats.  If  an  engine  of  about  50  horse  power  would  drive  a  boat  7 
miles  an  hour,  two  engines  of  50,  or  ono  of  100  would  bo  required  to  drive 
it  10  miles,  and  three  such  to  drive  it  12  miles,  even  supposing  the  iacreascd 
resistance  to  tho  bow,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  measure  of  the  whole  work 
done,  which  it  is  not,  and  ihat  engines  worked  to  the  same  advantage  with  a 
high  velocity  as  with  a  low,  which  they  do  not. — For  the  same  reasons,  if  all 
the  coal  which  a  ship  could  conveniently  carry  were  just  sufficient  to  drive 
her  1,000  miles,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  it  would  drive  her  more 
than  3,000  at  a  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour;  and  more  than  6,000  at  a  rate  of 
5  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  persons 
concerned  in  steam  navigation  to  distant  parts. 

The  same  law  shows  the  folly  of  putting  very  large  sails  on  a  ship;  the 
trifling  advantage  in  point  of  speed  by  no  means  compensating  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  making  and  working  the  sails,  and  the  risk  of  accidents  in 
bad  weather.  The  ships  of  the  prudent  Chinese  have  not,  for  the  same 
tonnage,  one-third  so  much  sail  as  those  of  Europeans,  and  yet  they  move 
but  little  slower  on  that  account.  A  European  ship  under  jury-masts  does 
not  lose  so  much  of  her  usual  speed  as  most  people  would  expect. 

This  law  explains  also  why  a  ship  glides  through  the  water  one  or  two 
miles  an  hour  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  although  with  a  strong  breeze 
she  would  only  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Less  than  the  100th 
part  of  that  force  of  wind  which  drives  her  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  drive  her 
one  mile  per  hour,  and  less  than  the  400tb  part  will  drive  her  half  a  mile. 
Thus,  also,  during  a  calm,  a  few  men  pulling  in  a  boat  can  move  a  large 
ship  at  a  sensible  rate. 

These  considerations  show  strikingly  of  what  importance  to  navigation  it 
might  be  to  have,  as  apartof  a  ship's  ordinary  equipment,  one  or  two  water- 
wheels,  (  or  ready  meansof  forming  them,)  to  be  affixed  upon  the  ship's  side 
when  required,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  and  by  turning  which, 
the  crew  might  easily  deliver  themselves  from  the  tedium,  or  even  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  long  calm  at  sea.— This  idea  occurred  to  the  author  while 
in  a  ship  completely  becalmed  for  weeks  on  the  Line:  during  which  weari- 
some periods,  the  breezes  were  often  seen  roughening  the  water  a  mile  or 
two  farther  on ;  and  any  means  that  could  have  enabled  the  ship's  company 
d  h      h  e  distance  might  have  saved  the  delay.     The  wheels 

m  gh    b  n  by    onnection  with  the   capstan,  at  which,  under  such 

m  ta  h         w  would  moat  willingly  work.     Delay  in  a  large  vessel 

f  h  d     ^pounds  per  day,  and  may  retard  the  execution  of 

mp    ta     p  — But  the  propelling  of  a  ship  in  a  calm  seems,  by  no 

m  D  h  m  mp  rtant  purpose  which  such  wheels  might  serve.  If 
f    m  d  g         ''  other  cause,  the  crew  were  inadequate  to  existing 

n  w    wh        affixed  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis  crossing  the  ship 

m  gh  many  cases  to  additional  hands,  or  to  a  steam-engine 

^        p  w  when  aeted  upon  by  the  water  as  the  ship  sailed,  they 
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would  turn  with  the  force  of  water-wheels  on  shore,  and  might  be  made  to 
move  the  pumps,  to  hoist  the  sails,  and  to  do  any  work  which  a  steam-engine 
could  perform.  Many  a  gallant  vessel  has  perished  because  the  exhausted 
crew  could  not  longer  labour  at  the  pumps,  where  such  water-wheels  as  now 
contemplated,  or  a  wind-miil  wheel  in  the  rigging  would  have  performed  the 
duty  most  perfectly. 

The  law  that  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  increases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  ia  speed  of  the  body,  applies  where  the  fluid  is  aeriform, 
as  well  as  where  it  is  liquid. 

A  bullet  shot  through  the  wr  with  a  double  velocity,  for  the  reason 
assigned  above,  experiences  four  times  as  much  resistance  in  front,  as  with 
a  single  velocity :  the  motion  is  retarded  also  by  the  diminution  of  the  usual 
atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  on  the  posterior  surface,  which 
diminution  is  proportioned  to  the  speed.  It  is  farther  true,  thnt  when  the 
velocities  of  bodies  moving  in  the  air  are  very  great,  the  resistance  increases 
in  a  still  quicker  ratio  than  in  liquids, — probably  because  the  compressibility 
of  air  allows  it  to  be  much  condensed  or  heaped  up  before  the  quick  moving 
body.  It  is  useless  to  discharge  a  cannon-ball  with  a  velocity  exceeding 
1,200  feet  in  a  second,  because  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  air  to  any 
velocity  beyond  that,  soon  reduces  it  to  that  at  least. 

The  rule  of  reciprocal  action  between  a  solid  and  fluid,  now  explained,  holds 
equally  When  the  fluid  is  in  motion  against  the  solid,  as  when  the  solid 
moves  through  the  fluid. 

If  a  ship  be  anchored  in  a  tide's  way,  where  the  current  is  four  miles  an 
hour,  the  strain  on  her  cable  is  not  one  fourth  part  so  great  as  if  the  current 
were  eight  miles. 

A  wind  moving  three  miles  an  hour  is  scarcely  felt:  if  moving  six  miles. 
It  is  a  pleasant  breeze ;  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  a  brisk  gale ;  if  sixty, 
it  is  a  storm;  and  beyond  eighty,  it  is  a  frightful  hurricane,  tearing  up 
trees  and  destroying  every  thing. 

Supposing  the  wind  to  move  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  there  are  one 
hundred  times  as  many  particles  of  matter  striking  any  body  exposed  to  it, 
as  when  it  moves  only  one  mile  per  hour,  and  each  particle  strikes,  more- 
over, with  one  hundred  times  the  velocity  or  force,  so  that  the  whole  increase 
of  force  is  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  This  explains  how 
the  soft  invisible  air  may  by  motion  acquire  force  sufficient  to  unroof  houses, 
to  level  oaks  which  have  been  stretching  their  roots  around  for  a  century, 
and  ia  some  West  India  hurricanes,  absolutely  to  brush  every  proicclinff 
thing  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  law  of  rapidly  increasing  resistance  assigns  a  limit  to  many  velocities, 
both_ natural  and  artificial.  ■ 

It  limits  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  through  the  air.  By  the  law  of 
gravity,  a  body  would  fall  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed,  but  as  the 
resistaoee  of  the  air  increases  still  more  quickly  than  the  speed  at  a  certain 
point,  this  resistance  and  the  gravity  balance  each  other,  and  the  motion 
becomes  uniform. 
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The  parachute^  ty  meacs  of  which  a  person  may  safely  descend  to  the 
earth  from  a  balloon  at  any  elevation,  futniahes  a  good  example.  The  con- 
trivance resembles  a  largo  flat  umbrella.  The  aeronaut  attaches  himself 
underneath  it,  and  when  it  is  let  loose  from  the  balloon,  he  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  resistance  which  its  broad  expanse  experiences  in  falling 
through  the  air,  and  falls,  therefore,  in  a  corresponding  degree  more  slowly. 
After  the  first  second  or  two,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  it  descends  with 
a  uniform  motion ;  and  its  breadth  is  generally  made  such,  as  to  allow  a 
velocity  of  about  eleven  feet  in  a  second,  or  that  which  a  man  acquires  in 
jumping  from  a  chair  two  feet  high. 

No  ship  sails  fester  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour. — And  it  is  because  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  steam -carriages  on  rail-ways,  viz.,  their  friction, 
does  not  increase  with  their  velocity  like  the  fluid  resistance  to  steamboats, 
that  the  speed  of  the  former  may  so  much  exceed  that  of  the  latter. 

No  fish  swims  with  a  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour;  not  tho 
dolphin,  when  shooting  ahead  of  our  swiftest  frigates,  nor  the  salmon,  when 
darting  forward  with  a  speed  which  lifts  him  over  the  water-fall. 

And  the  flight  of  birds  through  the  thin  air  has  a  limited  celerity.  _  The 
crow,  when  flying  homewards  against  the  storm,  cannot  face  the  wind  in  the 
open  sky,  but  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  deep  valleys,  or 
wherever  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  is  retarded  by  terrestrial  obstructions. 
The  great  albatross,  stemming  upon  tho  wing  the  current  of  a  gale  so  as  to 
keep  company  with  a  driving  ship  where  the  air  is  passing  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  often  takes  shelter  momentarily  under  the  lee-side 
of  the  lofty  billows.  The  bird  called  the  st/irmij  petrel  abides  chiefly  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  irresistible  vioienee  of  the  wind  occa- 
sionally sweeps  it  from  the  waves,  and  causeslta  appearance  on  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Vessels  from  the  high  sea,  approaching  a  coast  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  generally  become  resting  places  to  exhausted  land 
birds  driven  off  the  shore  by  wind  which  they  have  not  had  strength  of  wing 
to  stem  ; — sad  evidences  of  the  myriads  which  are  constantly  perishing  where 
no  resting  place  is  found,  and  where  BO  human  eye  notes  their  fate. 

The  action  or  resistance  between  a  meeting  fluid  and  solid,  is  influenced  by 
the  shape  of  the  solid. 

This  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  direct  and  oblique  impulse. 
If  a  flat  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  fluid  experience  a  certain  resistance, 
a  projecting  surface  like  that  of  a  sphere  or  short  wedge  is  resisted  in  a  less 
degree,  and  a  concave  surface  in  a  greater.  The  explanation  is,  that  a  flat 
or  plane  surface  throws  the  particles  of  fluid  almost  directly  outwards  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumfcrenoe,  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity,  while  the 
convex  or  wedge-like  surface,  although  displacing  them  just  as  far,  still  does 
so  more  slowly,  and  therefore  with  less  expenditure  of  force,  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  of  surface,  or  as  its  point  is  in  advance  of  its  shoulder  or 
broadest  part;  and  a  concave  surface  must  give  to  some  of  the  particles  a 
forward  as  well  as  lateral  motion.  The  shape  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  solid 
moving  through  a  fluid  is  of  importance  for  corresponding  reasons,  _ 

Tho  following  are  instances  of  projecting  or  wedge-like  surfaces,  intended 
to  diminish  the  resistance.  Fishes  are  wedge-like,  both  before  and  behind, 
their  form  being  modified,  however,  in  relation  to  other  objects  than  mere 
speed  of  motion.  Birds  are  so,  also ;  and  they  stretch  out  their  necks  while 
flying,  so  as  to  make  their  form  perfect  for  dividing  the  air.     In  the  form 
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of  the  under  part  of  boata  and  ships,  men  have,  in  a  degree,  imitated  ihe 
K*'^!,"  ^^''*^'  ^^  ''^^^  "''^'"es  wl'i'^''  shoot  about  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Thames,  appear  the  very  essence  of  what  imagination  can  picture  of  form 
combining  utility  and  grace.  There  are  boats  used  in  CHua  called  make- 
boats,  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are,  by  nearly  a  hundred  rowers 
their  swiftness  is  extreme.  The  problem  of  whieli  it  is  the  object  to  aaaim 
for  a  ship's  hull  or  bottoia  the  best  possible  form  that  she  may  have  speed 
of  sailing,  is  not  yet  completely  solved;  so  that  a  kind  of  empiricism  prevails 
in  the  matter,  and  very  unexpected  results  often  arise.  Yet  the  subject 
merits  much  attention,  for  when  vessels  have  to  chase  and  to  flee,  speed 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  at  all  times  the  sailor's  heart  swells 
with  delight  to  find  his  woll-heloved  vessel  performing  well. 

The  following  instances  exhibit  tbe  mutual  influence  of  meeting  solids  and 
fluids,  where  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  plane  or  concave. — In  a  wa  wh  1 
whether  the  water  be  moving  against  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case  wher  a  st  m 
acts  to  drive  machinery,  or  the  wheel  be  moving  aeaiust  the  still  w  t  as 
in  the  case  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  the  extended  fa  of  th 
vanes  or  float-boards  give  or  receive  a  powerful  impulse.  When  a  wh  1 
with  float-boards  has  its  lower  part  merely  dipping  into  a  stream  f  wat 
to  be  driven  by  the  momentum,  it  is  called  an  undershot-wTieel ;  wh  n  th 
water  reaches  the  wheel  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  turns  it  byf  U  n 
on  the  float-boards  of  one  aide  as  they  sweep  downwards  in  a  curv  d  t  eh 
fittins  them,  the  modification  is  called  a  breast-wheel;  and  when  th  fl  t 
boards  are  shut  in  by  flat  sides,  so  as  to  become  the  bottoms  of  a  circle  of 
cavities  or  buckets  surrounding  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  fall  at  the  top  of  the  wheel;  and  to  act  by  its  weight  instead  of  its  momen- 
tum, the  modification  is  called  the  overshol-wheel  To  have  a  maximum  of 
effect  from  wheels  moved  by  the  momentum  of  water,  they  are  generally 
made  to  turn  with  a  velocity  about  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  the  water  • 
and  wheels  moved  by  the  simple  weight  of  water  usually  have  their  circum- 
ference turning  with  a  velocity  of  about  three  feet  per  second.  The  subject 
of  water-wheels  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  practical  mechanics:  for 
moving  water  performs  a  great  deal  uf  JaUor  for  man. 

Oars  for  boats  are  made  flat,  and  often  a  little  concave,  that  the  mutual 
action  between  them  and  water  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  webbed 
feet  of  water-fowl  are  oars  j  in  advancing,  tbey  collapse  like  a  shutting  um- 
brella, but  open  outwards  in  the  thrust  backwards,  so  as  to  offer  a  broad 
concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  expanded  wings  of  birds  are  in  like 
manner  a  little  concave  towards  the  air  which  they  strike.  The  sails  of 
ships,  when  they  are  receiving  a  fair  wind,  are  left  slack  so  as  to  swell  and 
become  hollow. 

The  resistance  between  a  meeting  solid  and  fluid  being  nearly  proportioned 
to  tke  breadth  of  the  solid,  it  follows  that  large  bodies,  because  containing 
more  matter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  surface  than  smaller  bodies 
of  similar  form,  are  less  resisted  in  proportion  to  their  weights,  than 
smaller  bodies. 

The  science  of  measures  tells  us  that  a  bullet  or  other  solid  of  two  inches 
diameter,  has  eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  a  similar  solid  of  one  inch 
diameter,  while  it  has  oniy  four  time  the  breadth  or  surface.  Thus  by 
putting  eight  dice  or  little  cubes  together,  as  here  represented,  we  have  a 
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larger  cube,  of  which  compared  with  &  single  dice,  the  edge  is  evidently 
twice  as  long,  the  surface  four  times  as  great;  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
ei(/fti  times  as  great; — again,  iicenty-semn  dice  simi- 
larly put  together  form  a  cuhe  with  sides  three  times  Fig.  ^09. 
as  long,  and  the  surface  nine  times  aa  great ;  and  sixty- 
four  dice  form  a  cube  with  sides  four  times  as  long, 
and  a  surface  sixteen  times  as  great.  All  solids  similar 
have  to  each  other  this  kind  of  relation,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  science  of  quantity,  is  called  the  rela- 
tion of  cubes  :  they  are  said  to  be  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  any  of  their  corresponding  lines.  Hence  if  a 
bullet  of  eight  pounds,  and  a  buUet  of  one  pound  be  shot  off  with_  equal 
velocity,  because  that  of  eight  pounds  has  only  half  as  much  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  and  therefore  to  its  moral  inertia  or  force,  as  the 
other,  it  will  go  much  farther  than  the  other.     , 

This  important  rule  explains  why  shells  and  large  shot  may  be  thrown 
four  or  five  miles,  while  smaller  cannon-balls,  musket-bullets,  pistol  and 
swan  shot,  and  the  common  small  shot  of  the  sportsman,  all  of  which  are 
generally  discharged  from  (heir  respective  pieces  with  the  same  commencing 
velocity,  have  a  shorter  range,  as  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  less.  Even 
water  is  sometimes  thrown  from  a  gun  or  powerful  syringe  to  stun  birds, 
that  tbcy  may  be  obtained  with  uninjured  plumage;  but  it  soon  divides  in 
the  air  so  minutely  that  it  reaches  only  a  short  distance. 

Waler  falling  tlirough  the  air  from  a  great  height,  goes  on  Bufiering  a 
gradual  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  which  at  last  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  all  surface  :  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  air  lets  them  fall 
very  slowly  indeed,  The  relation  of  the  size  and  resistance  is  well  shown 
by  the  difference  of  celerity  in  the  descent  of  a  minute  fog,  a  drizzling  mist, 
and  common  rain.  The  toy  called  the  loater-ha'nimer,  is  merely  a  little 
water  enclosed  in  a  tube  exhausted  or  empty  of  air ;  and  when,  by  turning 
the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  there  is  no 
air  to  impede  or  divide  it  in  its  descent,  it  falls  as  one  mass,  and  makes  a 
sharp  noise  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

The  same  law  explains  why  a  spider's  thread  or  a  single  filament  of  silk 
floats  80  long  in  the  air  before  it  falls ; — why  there  is  almost  constantly  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  wherever  active  man  resides,  that  immense  quantity  of 
very  minute  solid  particles,  which  when  rendered  visible  by  the  sun's  light 
passing  directly  through  them,are  called  motes  in  the  sunbeam — particles  of 
which  are  constantly  settling  on  household  furniture,  and  rendering  necessary 
the  daily  operation  of  dusting  or  cleaning;  —  why  the  fine  dust  sent  aloft 
daring  the 'eruption  of  volcanoes  is  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles; — why  in  the  deserta  of  Africa  the  strong  winds  often 
transport  fine  sand  from  place  to  place,  overwh_elraing  caravans,  and  forming 
new  mountains,  which  succeeding  blasts  are'again  to  lift; — why  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  or  in  a  tides-way,  fine  mud  is  found  where  the  current  is 
slow ;  sand  where  it  is  quicker ;  pebbles,  or  large  stones,  where  it  is  quicker 
still ;  while  in  rapids  and  water-falls,  only  massy  rocks  can  resist  the  fluid 
force.  Now  rocks,  pebble,  sand  and  mud,  may  all  be  the  same  material  in 
portions  of  different  magnitude. 

This  law  explains  the  operation  of  levi(jating,  by  which  substances  inso- 
luble in  water  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.     Any  such 
Bubstance  is  first  ground  or  powdered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  mixed  with 
water-     The  grosser  parts  then  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  fine  dust 
15 
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remains  longer  suspended.  Tbia  is  afterwards  obtained  separately  by  pour- 
ing the  fluid  wbieL  bears  it  into  another  vessel,  and  allowing  more  time  for 
the  slow  subsidence.  Tie  fine  powder  of  fiint  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  is  obtained  by  levigation ;  as  is  also  that  of  oalamino  stone,  and 
other  powders  used  in  medicine  and  various  arts. 

This  law  farther  esplaina  how,  by  means  of  air  or  water,  bodies  of  differ- 
ent speeific  gravities,  ahhough  mixed  ever  so  intimately,  may  be  easily 
separated.  If  pieces  of  cork  and  lead  be  let  fall  together  through  the  air, 
the  lead  will  reach  the  ground  first,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the  cork 
arrives;  but  in  a  vacuum  the  whole  would  reach  the  ground  at  the  same 
time  as  is  proved  by  the  common  esperimeut  of  the  guinea  and  feather 
falling  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Again,  when  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  chaff,  as  it  comes  from  any  threshing  machine,  is  showered  down 
from  a  sieve  in  a  current  of  air,  the  chaff  being  longer  in  falling,  is  carried 
farther  by  the  wind,  while  the  heavier  corn  falls  almost  perpendicularly. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  by  winnowing  in  either  a  natural  or  artificial  current 
of  air,  readily  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  may 
even  divide  the  grain  itself  into  portions  of  different  quality.  Similar  to  the 
operation  of  separating  chaff  from  corn  by  wind,  is  that  of  separating  sand 
or  mud  from  gold-dust  by  water : — the  soil  containing'  gold-dust  is  first 
spread  on  a  flat  surface,  over  which  a  current  of  water  is  then  made  to  pass ; 
which  current  carries  away  the  lighter  rubbish,  and  leaves  the  gold.  If  a 
mass  of  metal  be  a£&sed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  of  wood,  the  rod  then,  whether 
simply  falling  through  the  air,  or  advancing  as  an  arrow,  will  foOow  the 
heavier  metal  as  its  points.  The  cork  of  a  shuttlecock  is  always  foremost 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  instances  enumerated  under  this  head  serve  to  show  how  many  and 
varied  the  results  may  be  which  flow  from  a  single  principle. 

When  a  fluid  and  a  solid  meet  each  other  obliquely,  the  impulse  or  effect  is 
still  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  if  they  met  directly,  but 
is  less  forcible  as  the  obliquity  of  the  approach  is  greater. 

Suppose  a  J  to  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a  smooth  board  or  of  any  flat 
polished  surface,  standing  in  a  current,  the  fluid  approaching  this  surface 
in  whatever  direction,  must  act  upon  it  as  if  approaching  perpendicularly, 
because  on  account  of  its  smoothness,  the  fluid  can  fake 
Fig.  110.  no  hold  of  it  to  push  it  endways,  either  towards  a  or  6. 

,^  But  the  impulse  of  a  stream  acting  on  the  surface  will 
be  less  forcible  if  the  surface  be  oblique  to  the  stream, 
both  because  less  fluid  will  touch,  and  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  effective  approach  will  bo  less.  The  line  e  d 
marks  tKc  breadth,  and  therefore  force,  of  the  part  of 
a  stream  reaching  the  board  directly ;  and  the  shorter 
line/c  marks  the  smaller  breadth  that  can  touch  it,  of 
a  stream  coming  obliquely  in  the  direction  c  i ;  in  the 
oblique  stream,  moreover,  if  the  line  c  6  mark  the  whole 
velocity,  the  shorter  line  c  a  marks  the  slower  rate  of 
the  direct  approach  of  any  one  particle  to  the  board. 
(This  subject  was  treated  of  at  page  57,  under  the  head 
of  Resolution  o/ Forces.) 

Hence  the  wind  blowing  upon  the  sail  of  a  ship,  however  obliquely 
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always  presses  it  directly  forward  or  perpendicularly  Fig-  HI- 

to  its  surface,  but  acts  less  forcibly  as  the  obliquity  is 
greater.  If  the  wind  be  reprcseated,  as  to  direction 
and  strength,  by  the  line"e<i  approaching  the  sail  a  i, 
it  will  act  on  tho  sail  as  if  it  came  fromy^  but  willi 
the  smaller  force /</,  instead  of  the  whole  force  e  d. 
The  effect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  sail  were 
pulled  by  the  rope  d  c.  We  see  in  this  how  a  ship 
can  be  made  to  sail  in  a  certain  degree  against  the 
wind  : — for  ail  the  sails  being  adjusted  so  as  to  receive 
the  wind  in  the  direction  here  shown,  they  all  act  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  if  ropes  were  pulling  from 
each  in  tho  direction  of  dc;  and  a  force  llke/rf,  or  a  rope  liket^c,  urging  side- 
ways as  well  as  forwards — as  instanced  in  the  tow-rope  of  a  canal  boat — 
makes  the  vessel  advance  rapidly  forward,  but  scarcely  at  all  sideways,  be- 
cause the  form  of  vessels  causes  them  to  pass  forward  at  least  twenty  timea 
more  easily  with  their  sharp  bow  than  sideways  with  the  long  keel;  and 
therefore  a  force  urging  equally  sideways  and  forwards  makes  a  stip  advance 
twenty  miles  in  the  direction  of  her  keel,  that  is  forwards,  for  one  mile  which 
she  deviates  sideways.  The  deviation  sideways,  which,  in  sailing  vessels, 
must  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  whenever  the  wind  is 
at  all  oblique,  is  called  the  lee-way.  Fig.  112. 

A  vessel  having  to  sail  from  b  to  a,  while  the  wind  a 

blows  directly  against  her  course,  or  from  a  to  h,  is 
obliged  to  sail  chm  to  fkemindf  as  represented  in  fig.  112, 
first  perhaps  to  e,  as  represented  by  this  figure,  with  tho 
left  or  larboard  side  to  the  wind,  then  to  lack  as  it  is 
called,  or  trim  around,  at  e,  and  to  sail  to  d,  with  the 
right  or  starboard  side  in  the  wind ;  then  to  go  on  the  lar- 
board tack  again  to  c,  and  thence  to  tho  port  at  a. 

In  making  way  against  a  contrary  wind,  the  sails  of  a 
ship  are  pointed  so  nearly  edgewise  to  the  wind,  that 
unless  very  flat,  a  great  portion  of  their  surface  becomes  useless.  The 
Chinese  manner  of  rigging  is,  in  this  respect  at  least,  superior  to  the  Euro- 
pean ;  for  in  it  bamboo  reeds  attached  across  the  sails,  render  them  as  flat 
as  boards.  When  a  Chinese  ship  has  her  sails  pointed  edgeways  to  a  spec- 
tator, he  only  sees  the  masts  which  support  them. 

The  reason  why  a  ship  of  several  masts  generally  sails  faster  when  the 
vrind  is  more  or  less  from  a  side,  than  when  directly  astern,  is,  that  in  the 
former  ease  all  tho  sails  are  acting,  although  individually  not  to  the  best 
advantage,  while  in  the  latter  the  sails  in  front  are  becalmed  by  those  behind 
them.  A  ship  with  a  side-wind  may  move  faster  than  the  wind  itself,  as  is 
often  true  of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  wind-mill's  vanes.  A  correspond- 
ing relation  of  motions  is  observed  when  a  slippery  wedge  is  forced  out  two 
or  three  inches  laterally  from  its  place,  by  a  weight  which  descends  only  one 
inch  perpendicularly. 

The  law  now  under  consideration  explains  the  action  of  the  rudder  of 
ships, — that  contrivance,  by  which  a  single  steersman  can  direct  the  course 
of  an  enormous  vessel  through  rooks  and  shoals  more  steadily  and  safely 
than  an  adroit  charioteer  can  guide  his  tiny  vehicle  on  a  common  road.  The 
helm  or  rudder  is  a  flat  projection  from  the  stern-post  of  the  ship,  turning  on 
strong  hinges,  in  the  manner  of  a  door  or  gate,  and  moved  by  a  beam  or  lever 
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Fig.  113.       called  the  tiller,  which  proceeds  from  it  forwards  to  where  the 
(  Bteei^man  stands,    lu  small  vessels  the  tiller  is  above  the  deck 

Oand  the  steersman  applies  his  hand  directly  to  it;  hut  in  large 
ships  it  is  below,  and  is  moved  by  ropes,  rising  from  it  to  the 
wheel  on  the  deck,  where  the  steersman  stands,  with  the  com- 
pass before  him.  While  the  rudder  points  directly  astern,  aa 
to  a,  like  a  continoation  of  the  keel  and  stem  post,  it  does  not 
affect  the  vessel's  coarse ;  hut  if  it  be  inclined  ever  so  little  to 
one  side,  as  to  &  on  the  left  or  larboard  side,  the  water  imme- 
„..  ,(^  diately  acts  on  it  in  the  direction  of  c  b,  perpendicular  to  its 
'  surface,  and  puahps  the  stern  to  the  right  or  starboard  side, — 

an  action  equivalent  to  palling  to  the  left  or  larboard. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  ship  or  boat  steer  itself,  by  placing  a  powerful 
vane  oa  the  mast-bead,  and  connecting  it  with  the  tiller-ropes  by  two  pro- 
jecting arms  from  its  axis.  If,  it  were  desired  to  make  the  sbip  sail  directly 
before  the  wind,  the  tiller-ropes  would  be  fixed  to  the  arms  of  the  vane  so 
that  the  helm  should  be  in  the  middle  position,  when  the  vane  was  pointing 
directly  forward  :  should  the  vessel  then  from  any  cause  deviate  from  her 
course,  the  vane,  by  its  changed  position  with  respect  to  her,  would  have 
produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  her  helm,  just  such  as 
to  bring  her  back  to  her  course.  Again,  it  is  evident  that,  by  adjusting  such 
a  vano  aad  rudder  to  each  other  in  different  ways,  any  other  desired  course 
might  be  obtained,  and  which  would  alter  only  with  the  wind.  The  vane, 
to  have  the  necessary  power,  would  require  to  be  of  large  size ;  it  would  be 
a  wide  hoop,  for  instance,  with  canvas  stretched  upon  it ;  and  the  rudder,  to 
turn  with  little  force,  might  be  hung  on  an  axis  passed  nearly  through  its 
middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  hinges  at  one  edge.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  shipwrecked  persons  might  have  sent  intelligence  of  their  disaster  to 
a  distant  coast,  by  a  small  vessel,  or  even  a  block  of  wood  fitted  up  in  this 
way.     The  method  admits  also  of  other  applications,  particularly  in  war. 

As  fluids  act  on  surfaces,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  them,  the  water 
on  the  right  side  of  a  ship's  how  is  always  pressing  it  towards  the  left  side, 
but  owing  to  the  equivalent  and  contrary  pressure  there,  the  ship  holds  her 
course  evenly  between  the  two,  or  straight  forward.  When  a  ship,  however, 
owing  to  the  side  wind,  lies  over,  or  heeh,  as  it  is  called,  that  side  of  the  bow 
which  sinks  most  is  more  pressed  than  the  other;  and  were  there  not  a 
counteracting  inclination  of  the  rudder  then  made,  constituting  what  is 
called  weather-helm,  the  ship's  head  would  come  round  to  the  wind.  Now 
ships  so  rarely  have  the  wind  exactly  astern,  that  to  diminish  the  almost 
constant  necessity  for  weather-helm,  the  mast  or  masts,  and  consequently 
the  mass  of  the  sails  are  placed  more  towards  the  bow  than  the  stem. 

Again,  because  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  oblique  downwards  as  well  as  side- 
ways, the  water,  when  she  moves,  is  constantly  tending  to  lift  the  bow ; 
hence  when  the  vessel  is  dragged  by  a  low  horizontal  rope,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  boat  attached  to  a  sailing  ship's  stern,  or  is  moved  by  paddle-wheels  like 
steam-boats,  the  bow  rises  much  out  of  the  water,  and  the  stem  sinks  in  the 
hollow  or  furrow  of  the  track  r  but  when  she  is  driven  by  sails,  as  these  are 
high  on  the  mast,  and  are  acting  therefore  on  a  long  lever  to  depress  the 
bow,  the  two  opposite  tendencies  just  balance  each  other,  and  the  vessel  siuls 
evenly  along. 

The  form  of  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  has  less  influence  upon  her  speed  of 
sailing  than  the  form  of  the  hind  part,  called  the  run,  from  the  middle  to  the 
stern.     When  a  ship  is  at  rest,  there  is  of  course  as  much  forward  pressure 
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of  water  about  tho  stern  as  of  backward  pressure  on  the  bow ;  but  wben  ebe 
sails,  sbe  is  running  away  from  the  propelling  pressure,  and  is  increasing 
tbe  resisting  pressure,  A  gradual  tapering  of  the  hind  part,  therefore,  or  a 
fine  run,  as  it  is  called,  which  allows  the  water  to  apply  itself  readily  to  it, 
as  it  passes  along,  roust  influence  much  th«  rate  of  sailing.  The  fore  part 
of  any  mass  drawn  through  tho  water,  however  blunt  or  square,  becomes  ia 
effect  sharp  or  rounded  by  a  qnaniity  of  water  which  it  pushes  on  before  it. 
A  tree,  or  the  tapering  mast  of  a  ship,  can  be  drawn  through  the  water 
more  easily  with  the  large  end  foremost  than  in  3  contrary  way. 

The  common  windmill  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  action  of  fluids 
on  oblique  surfaces.     The  face  of  the  windmill 
is  turned  directly  to  the  wind,  but  the  four  flat  Fig.  114. 

vanes  or  sails,  of  which  the  great  wheel  consists, 
are  individually  oblique.  Thus  the  edge  a  of  tbe 
vane  a  e,  is  more  forward  as  regards  the  coming 
wind  or  a  spectator  in  front,  than  the  edge  e,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind,  therefore,  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  oblique  surface  a  e,  pushes  it  in  a 
degree  towards  a.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
each  of  the  other  vanes  where  the  edges  b  c  and 
d  are  in  front  and  those  marked  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  behind ;  so  that  each  vane  produces  an 
equal  effect  in  turning  the  wheel.  The  law  of  the"  dccompositiun  of  forces, 
explained  in  page  57,  tells  in  what  proportion  the  force  of  the  wind  is  exerted 
to  push  the  wheel  backwards  against  its  supports,  and  to  turn  it  round. 

Windmills  were  first  ased  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
are  still  of  great  importance  in  countriea  where  there  are  no  waterfalls,  and 
little  fuel  for  steam-engines.  In  some  of  the  richest  European  landscapes, 
every  height  is  crowned  by  its  busy  windmill,  grinding  corn,  or  sawing 
wood,  or  pressing  oil-seeds ;  and  over  the  plains,  similar  wheels  are  pump- 
ing water  for  domestic  use,  or  incessantly  draining  tbe  land. 

The  smoke-Jack  of  our  chimneys  is  a  small  windmill,  driven  by  the 
ascending  current  of  air  in  the  chimney. 

The  featheriiiij  of  an  arrow  acts  in  part  on  tbe  principle  of  the  windmill. 
The  feathery  projection  from  the  shaft  is  not  quite  straight,  but  winds  round 
it  a  little,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  and  the  arrow,  therefore,  constantly 
turns  as  it  flies,  and  goes  straight  to  its  object  although  the  shaft  itself  be 
bent,  because  any  deviation  is  constantly  correcting  itself. 

The  rifie-barrel  in  fire-arms  has  spiral  furrows  or  threads  aiong  its  interior 
surface,  so  that  the  bullet  in  passing  out  receives  a  turning  motion  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  an  arrow,  and  producing  similar  results.  A  bullet  which 
receives  any  other  turning  motion  than  round  the  line  of  its  course — and 
most  bullets  from  a  common  barrel  do  acquire  such,  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  their  form,  or  unequal  friction  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece — is  sure  to 
deviate  from  its  course,  because  unequally  pressed  or  resisted  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  good  rifle  fixed  to  its  place  will  send  a  succession  of  shots  through 
the  hole  made  in  the  target  by  the  first  shot,  at  tbe  distance  of  200  yards. 
Duels  have  been  fought  with  rifles,  and  the  parties  having  fired  at  tbe  same 
moment,  have  been  corpses  the  moment  after. 

It  might,  be  supposed  that  a  wheel  which  the  wind  turned  by  direct  action 
on  the  rim,  as  water  turns  common  water-wheels,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
windmiltwheel  above  described,  which  is  turned  by  oblique  action  on  the 
iace  :  accordingly,  a  wheel  like  a  water-wheel,  only  with  broader  vanes,  has 
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been  placed  in  a  house  or  cover,  so  that  only  one  side  at  a  time  was  exposed 
to  the  wind  ; — hut  it  is  a  powerless  machine.  The  ohlique  vane  wheel  may 
apply  to  use  only  half  or  less  of  the  force  of  the  air  which"  reaches  it,  but 
its  wide  expanse  receives  a  stream  of  air  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  while  an 
ordinary  window  would  admit  that  requited  for  a  wheel  of  equal  siae  of  the 
other  construction. 

There  are  some  situations  where  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  have  water- 
wheels  like  the  common  windmill -wheel,  vh  ,  where  the  stream  is  sluggish, 
and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a  large  wheel  to  be  wholly  immersed. 

A  small  wheel  of  this  sort,  with  broad  oblique  vanes,  has  been  used  as  a, 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing.  It  is  allowed  to  drag 
astern  in  the  water ;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  time 
marks  the  ship's  speed. 

A  wind  mi  lb  wheel  made  to  turn  during  a  calm  by  force  applied  to  its  axle, 
would  be  pressed  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  axle,  just  as  if  wind 
were  blowing  upon  it,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  still  air,  through  which 
its  oblique  vanes  were  made  to  sweep.  Such  a  form  of  wheel  fitted  to  work 
in  water,  and  called  a  water-screw,  has  been  applied  at  the  bow  or  stern  of 
Steamboats  to  propel  them  in  canals  where  there  was  no  room  for  side 
wheels.  Butas  from  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  only  apart  of  the  applied 
power  becomes  propulsive — the  remainder  being  wasted  in  the  lateral  strain 
or  twisting  of  the  water — -the  method  is  not  applicable  ffl  general  purposes. 
Two  small  win  dm  ill- wheels  placed  horizontally  one  above  the  otber,  on 
the  same  axis,  and  made  to  turn  in  opposite  ways  by  springs  or  otherwise, 
would  rise  in  the  air,  carrying  a  certain  load  with  them,  and  would  consti- 
tute, therefore,  a  flying-machine. 

The  efiect  of  a  single  oar  projecting  from  the  stem,  used  tn  propel  a  boat 
or  vessel,  in  the  manner  called  ecuUing,  is  referable  to  the  law  now  under 
consideration.  The  oar  or  scull  rests  on  a  round-headed  prop  or  nail  at  the 
stem,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  In  all  positions  it  has  the 
surface  which  pressess  the  water  turned  obliquely  backwards;  hence  the 
reaction  of  the  water  drives  the  boat  forward.  la  China,  large  vessels  are 
moved  by  a  single  sculling  oar,  wfiieh  half  the  ship's  company  may  be  urging 
at  the  same  time.  A  sculling  oar  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  vane  of  such 
a  propelling- wheel  or  water-screw  as  above  described,  made  to  sweep  across, 
behind  the  vessel,  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

The  action  of  a  fish's  tale  and  of  the  bending  of  an  eel  or  snake  in  water, 

partly  resembles  that  of  the  sculling  oar.    Many  people  believe  that  the  tail 

of  the  fish  is  only  the  rudder  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fins  give  it  forward 

motion — aa  is  true  of  a  bird's  tail  and  wings — -but  the  fish's  tail  is. in  fact 

the  great  instrument  of  motion,  while  the  fins  serve 

Fig.  115.  chiefly  to  steady  and  direct  the  motion. 

A.  paper  kite  rising  in  the  air  is  another  example 
belonging  to  this  place.  Its  cord  d  is  attached  to  it 
above  the  middle  of  its  loop,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
make  it  present  always  an  oblique  surface  to  the  wind ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  its 
surface,  it  rises  as  if  pushed  up  in  the  direction  c  a, 
or  as  if  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  ah.  A  kite 
might  be  made  large  enough  to  lift  a  man.  Oats 
have  been  sent  up  at  kites'  tails,  and  have  fallen 
down  safely  under  parachutes  from  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions.    It  might  be  safer  for  a  man  to  rise  at  a  kite's 
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tail  to  reconnoitre  an  enemy's  position,  or  to  survey  an  unknown  country, 
than  under  a  balloon,  as  was  practiced  by  the  Frencli  during  the  revolutionary 
wars.  He  might  have  the  security  of  a  parachute,  aad  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  obliquity  of  attachment  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  command  his  ascent  or 
descent  at  pleasure.  An  eshibition  was  made  in  October,  1827,  between 
Bath  and  London,  of  a  ear  drawn  along  the  highway  by  kites.  That  they 
might  ascend  to  a  great  elevation,  where  the  wind  is  generally  stronger  than 
below,  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  tow,  so  that  the  second  kite 
mounted  aa  if  its  cord  were  held  by  a  hand  at  the  first,  the  third  as  if  rising 
from  the  second,  and  so  forth.  The  projector  of  this  novelty  hoped  that  he 
had  pointed  out  a  most  valuable  means  of  travelling  across  extensive  plains, 
sandy  deserts,  tracks  of  snow,  &c.,  and  in  all  oases,  nearly  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  ■ 

"  Fluids  lifud  in  opposition  to  gravity."     (See  the  Analysis.) 

^  "Water,  as  we  ^have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  work  is  to  the  living  uni- 
verse, in  some  degree  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  body,  and  a  constant 
supply  and  circulation  are  required.  This  supply  has  been  provided  for  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  by  the  operation  of  natural  ca 
purposes  of  human  society,  water  is  still  required  w 
exists.  A  great  variety  of  means  have  been  employee 
of  which,  sufScient  to  illustrate  the  whole,  are  now  to 

Water  may  be  raised  in  a  bucket  which  is  attached  ti  , 

up  by  the  hand. — The  rope  carrying  the  bucket  may  be  drawn  up  n 
easily  by  being  ^ound  raund  a  barrel  or  asle  turned  by  a  winch. — There 
may  be  a  succession  o*f  buckets  on  a  rope,  rising  one  after  the  other,  and 
when  emptied,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  or  axle 
which  lifts  them  :  the  rope  to  which  they  arc  attached  being  a  circle  or  end- 
less rope,  and  constituting  with  them  what  is  called  the  bucket-machine. — 
Instead  of  buckets  on  such  an  endless  rope  or  chain  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  on  being  drawn  up  through  a  large  tube 
or  barrel,  like  loose-fitting  pistons,  will  raise  a  copious  stream  of  water ;  this 
is  the  contrivance  called  the  chain-pump. — Or  simply  an  endless  rope  of  hair, 
very  rough,  passing  round  one  wheel  above,  another  below,  may  be  whirled 
quickly  by  turning  the  upper  wheel,  so  that  a  mass  of  water  adhering  by 
friction  to  its  rising  half,  shall  be  thrown  into  a  reservoir  at  the  top  where  it 
passes  over  the  upper  wheel :  several  such  ropes  may  be  joined  side  by  side 
to  increase  the  effect. — But  the  most  important  of  all  water-raising  engines 

e  the  lijiin^  and  forcing  pumps,  already  described  at  pages  171  and  172. 


;  but  for  n 
none  natufally 
raising  it,  some 
nsidered. 
a  rope  to  be  pulled 


They  are  used  to  draw  from  wells,  to  dra 
cities,  to  pump  ships,  to  throw  wafer  for  extin- 
guishing fires  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  garden, 
or  in  the  midst  of  fields,  may  have  beauty  with 
littie  utility,  unless  it  can  be  employed  to  irrigate 
the  vegetable  creation  around.  In  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  Persia,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
very  intense,  the  streams  are  caused  by  their  own 
action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water  into  elevated 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  again  flows  in  sloping 
channels  to  wherever  it  is  required.  A  large 
water-wheel  is  placed. so  that  the  stream  may  turn 


supply  0 
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it,  and  around  ita  cirenmference  buckets  are  attached  to  be  filled  as  they 
sweep  along  below,,and  to  be  emptied  into  a  reservoir  aa  they  pass  above — 
or  instead  of  buckets,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  themselves  are  made  hollow, 
and  curved  as  here  represented,  so  that  their  extremities  dip  into  the  water 
at  each  evolution,  they  receive  a  quantity  of  it,  which  runs  along  them  aa 
they  rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  at  the  centre.  These  are  usually 
called  Persian  wheels,  but  they  are  as  commonly  employed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  elsewhere  as  in  Persia. 

A  pipe  wound  like  a  screw  upon  a  sloping  barrel,  and  made  to  dip  its  lower 
mouth  into  water  at  each  revolution  of  the  barrel,  will  also  raise  water ;  the 
lower  portions  of  the  turning  pipe  will  always  bo  full  of  it,  and  it  will  be 
rising  in  them  to  the  top,  aa  if  on 
•         Fig.  117,  an  inclined   plane.     Archimedes 

was  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful 
water-screw,  and  his  name  has  re- 
mained to  it.  It  may  be  turned  by 
the  hand  or  by  a  passing  stream 

which  acts  on  the  vanes  of  a  water- 

^  wheel  fixed  upon  it. 

^~  Water  may  he  raised  by  produe^ 

3D^  tcntnfugal  force  at  the  upper  end  of  a  bent  pipe  which  dips  into  a 
ervoir.     Supposing  the  pipe  to  be  bent  aa  h 

Fig.  118.      and  the  horizontal  arm  a  to  turn  like  the  spoke  of  a  _, 

round  the  upright  portion  as  the  asis,^ — if  the  pipe  be  once 
filled  with  water,  and  be  turned  with  sufficient  speed,  it  will 


ply  the  pi i 


to  throw  out  a  constant  streajn  from  the  end  a.  To 
increase  the  discharge  there  may  be  several  horizontal  arms 
from  one  large  upright  pipe,  and  emptying  themselves  into  a 
circular  trough  or  reservoir;  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
refilling  the  apparatus  after  every  interruption  of  its  motion, 
a  valve  opening  upwards  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  This 
contrivance  has  been  called  the  centrifugal  pump,  because  the 
i  at  6  as  in  a  pump,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  sup- 
of  that  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  by  the  centrifugal  force. 
The  velocity  of  rotation  must  bear  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  diacharging 
aperture  a,  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

It  had  long  been  observed  in  household  experience  and  elsewhere,  that 
while  water  is  running  through  a  pipe,  if  a  coek  at  the  extremity  be  suddenly 
shut,  a  shock  and  noise  are  produced  there.  The  reason  is,  that  the  forward 
motion  of  the  whole  water  contained  in  the  pipe  being  instantly  arrested,  and 
the  momentum  of  a  liquid  being  as  great  aa  if  a  solid,  the  water  strikes  the 
cock  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  a  long  bar  of  metal  or  a  rod  of  wood 
having  tho  same  weight  and  velocity  aa  the  water.  Then  as  a  flnid  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  a  leaden  pipe  of  great  length  may  be  widened,  or 
even  burst  in  this  experiment. — Irately  this  forward  pressure  of  an  arrested 
stream  has  been  used  as  a  force  for  raising  water,  and  the  arrangement  of 
parts  contrived  to  render  it  available  has  been  called,  on  account  of  the  shocks 
produced,  the  viaUr-ram.  The  ram  may  be  described  as  a  sloping  pipe  in 
which  the  stream  runs,  having  a  valve  at  it^  lower  end,  to  be  shut  at  inter- 
vals to  arrest  the  stream,  and  having  a  smdil  tube  rising  fropi  near  that  end 
towards  a  reservoir  above,  to  receive  a  portion  of  thfi  water  at  each  interrup- 
tion.    Now  water  allowed  to  ma  for  one  second,  in  a  pipe  ten  yards  long. 
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two  iDcUes  wide  and  sloping  six  feet,  acquires 
momentum  enough  todriveabout  half  a.  pint, 
on  the  shutting  of  the  cock,  into  a  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  reservoir  forty  feet  high.  Such  an 
apparatus,  therefore,  with  the  valve  shutting 
every  second,  raises  about  sixty  half-pints  or 
four  gallons  in  a  minute.  The  valve  is  so 
contrived  that  the  steam  works  it  as  desired — 
In  this  figure,  which  represents  the  lower  end  « 
of  the  water-ram,  a  is  the  opening  by  which  |^£ 
the  stream  escapes  from  it,  and  the  valvar 
flap  seen  below  tlie  opening  is  that  whiuh  by  suddenly  shutting  arrests  the 
stream.  The  valve  is  made  so  heavy,  that  the  stream  must- run  for  a  eertain 
time  to  acquire  force  enough  to  shut  it :  and  in  the  instant  of  its  shutting, 
a  little  of  the  advancing  water  passes  upwards  throngh  the  valve  h  towards 
the  reservoir.  The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  becoming  stagnant  again, 
no  longer  has  power,  by  its  weight  alone,  to  keep  the  valye  o  shut :  ihia, 
therefore,  falls  open,  and  the  stream  begins  again,  again  to  be  arrested  as 
before ;  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  lasts,  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
continues.  The  action  of  a  water-ram  has  been  compared  to  the  beating  of 
an  animal's  pulse.  The  upright  tube  has  usually  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  first  receives  the  water,  constituting  there  an  air-vessel  6,  (described 
at  page  161)whioh,by  the  air's  elasticity,  converts  the  interrupted  jets  first 
received,  into  a  nearly  uniform  current  towards  the  reservoir.  The  supply 
of  air  to  this  vessel  is  manifested  by  the  contrivance  called  a  shi/twy-valve. 
In  the  preceding  csamination  of  the  diictrines  of  fluidity,  we  have  had  to 
touch  on  many  of  those  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  which  are  the  most 
important  to  man ;  yet  we  have  seen  how  beautifully  simple  and  intelligible 
they  are  all  rendered  when  referred,  by  a  methodical  arrangement,  to  a  few 
heads  dependent  on  the  "  fundamental  truths."  Each  one  of  the  many 
particulai's  belonging  to  this  department,  and  which,  when  now  explained, 
appears  so  simple  and  obvious,  has  yet  been  a  distinct  step  in  the  slow 
progress  of  discovery  or  invention,  and  probably,  when  &st  made,  has  filled 
some  ingenious  mind  with  intense  and  purest  delight. 
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SECTION  IV.— ACOUSTICS, 
OR  PHENOMENA  OP  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


ANALYSIS   OP    THE   SECTION. 

1.  Sound  is  heard  when  any  sudden  shodc  or  impulse  is  given  to  the  air, 
or  to  any  other  body  which  t»  in  contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  ear. 

2.  J/  such  impulses  be  repeated  at  ver^f  short  intervals,  the  ear  cannot  attend 
to  them  individually,  but  hears  them  as  a  continued  sound,  which  is 
VSIFORH,  orwhat  is  called^  a-roiJiE,  if  the  impulse  le  similar  and  at  equal 
intervals,  and  is  grave  or  SHARP,  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in 
agiventime;  and  all  continued  sound  is  but  q  repetition  of  impulses. 

3.  When  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  uniform 
continned  sound  has  a  simple  relation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  to 
t?te  number  producing  some  other  such  sound,  loht^  is  heard  either  stmid- 
taneously  with  it,  or  a  tttlle  before  or  after,  the  ear  is  generally  mucli  and 
pleasingly  affected  by  the  circumstance  ;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have 
MUSICAL  RELATION  to  each  other,  or  to  be  accordant,  while  all  others 
are  termed  discordant, 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  or  is  propagated 
in  all  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  uith  decreasing 
strength  as  the  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  and 
which  in  air  is  about  1,1^2  feet  per  second. 

5.  Sound  is  reflected _/rom  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  many  curious 
and  pleasing  effects  called  ECHOES,  &c. 

6.  The  structure  of  the  ear  illustrates  the  law  of  sound. 


Early  inquiriea  into  nature  bad  remarked  that  in  most  instances  of  noise 
01  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  trembling  of  the  sounding  body,  often 
TJsible,  hut  sometimes  ooly  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  discoverable  by  other 
means;  it  was  noted  for  instance,  in  the  string  of  a  harp,  in  the  reed  of  a 
hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  lip  of  a  bell;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  luodems  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal  organ  called 
the  ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to  be  affected  by 
the  concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around;  and  that  sounds  in  all  their 
varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affecting  the  ear  through  the  medium  of 
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the  ajr  which  surrouncls  it,  or  of  some  other  body,  or  series  of  bodies  reach- 
ing from  the  trembling  thing  to  the  ear. 

1'he  delicacy  and  eomplesity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
guish such  alight  and  varying  influences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
man,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  using  language,  besides  being  his 
ever-watchful  monitor  of  surrounding  oecurreneea,  and  the  channel  by  which 
the  fascination  of  music  enters,  render  this  subject,  to  all  who  love  to  read 
in  uature  the  attribates  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite  study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  ua  are  immersed,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
in  the  ocean  -of  air  which  cpvers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more  frequently 
warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblings  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by 
their  effect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way;  hence  the  early  prejudice  that 
air  was  necessary  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  doctrines 
of  sound  have  generally  been  accounted  a  part  of  pneuraaties.  We  shall 
now  find,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  convey  these 
tremblinge,  and  that  air  in  many  eases  is  neither  the  quickest  nor  the  best 
conductor.  Although  pur  notions  on  the  subject  are  thns  corrected,  it  is 
still  convenient  to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part  of  Fneumaties. 

1.  "  Sound  is  heard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  occurs  in  a  hody 
having  communication  through  the  air  or   otherwise,   with  the  ear. 
(Read  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  Breathe  blow  of  a  hammer — the 
clap  of  hands — the  crack  of  a  whip^a  pistol-shot — any  explosion — (he 
thunder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  the  air  depends  on  the  air's  density,  A 
bell  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  leas  and  less  distinctly 
as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all. — Even  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  Is  taken  to  prevent  the  shock 
from  being  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid  bodies. — In  the  thin 
air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  much  less  loud, 
and  human  voices  are  weaker. — In  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  ^  diying- 
bell  a  whisper  is  loud, — When  volcanoes  and  various  other  jesembiancea 
to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  discovered  in  the  moon,  some 
persons  fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of  night  we  should  hear  the  thnnder 
there : — but  supposing  the  tliunder  to  happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it 
could  not  be  heard  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the 
pulses  of  sound — there  is  a  vacuum  between. 

2,  Impulses  guicMi/  repeated  cannot  be  individually  attended  to  hy  the  ear, 
and  hence  they  appear  as  (me  continued  sound,  o/v>hich  the  pilch  or  tone 
depends  upon  the  number  occun'ing  in  a  given  time;  and  all  continued 
sound  is  hut  arepeliiion  of  impulses.     (Eead  the  Analysis.) 

If  a  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  plate,  as 
a  piece  of  quill,  with  every  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  allow  every 
tooth  to  be  seen  and  every  blow  to  be  separately  heard ;  but  with  increasing 
velocity  the  eye  will  lose  sight  of  the  individual- teeth,  and  the  ear  ceasing 
to  perceive  tte  separate  blows,  will  at  last  hear  only  a  smooth  continued 
sound  called  a  tone,  of  which  the_charact«r  will  change  with  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel. 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  Song  harp-string,  while  it  is  very  slack, 
are  separately  visible,  and  the  pulses  produced  bj  it  in  the  air  are  separately 
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audible;  but  as  it  is  gradually  tightened,  its  vibrations  quicken,  so  that, 
where  it  is  moving,  the  ejo  soon  sees  only  a  broad  shadowy  bellying  line; 
and  the  distinct  sound  which  the  ear  lately  perceived,  seeming  now  to  run 
together  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  are  felt  as  one  uniform 
continued  tone,  which  constituea  the  note  or  sound  then  belonging  to  the 

Again,  if  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a  tube  or  opening,  be  in  any 
way  interrupted  at  regular  and  very  sliort  intervals,  as  by  a  little  stop-cock 
placed  in  the  opening,  of  which  cock  the  plug,  instead  of  being  only  partially 
turned  by  a  cross  handle,  as  in  a  common  beer-couk,  has  a  wheel  fised  upon 
it,  so  that  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  it, — then  at  every 
time  when  the  passage  for  air  becomes  open,  there  will  be  a  certain  shock 
given  to  the  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  such  shocks  will  constitute  a 
musical  tone.  This  apparatus  can  produce  all  tones,  and  it  enables  us  with 
great  precision  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pulses  required  to  constitute  any 
given  tone. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  string  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  causes  the 
repetition  of  the  percussion,  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  the  sound, 
thus  : — -the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and  then  let 
go,  is,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight  position; 
but  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this,  it  has  acquired  a,  momentum  which, 
like  the  momentum  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  carries  it  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  middle-  station  aa  the  distance  whence  it  came : — it  has  to  return, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second  deviation,  in  the  same  way ;  but 
still  passing  ihe  middle  as  before,  it  has  again  to  return  ;  and  thus  continues 
vibrating  uniformiy  as  a  pendulum  does,  until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
friction  gradually  bring  it  to  rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  string,  like  a 
large  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a 
smaller,  because  the  farther  that  the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more 
forcibly,  and  therefore  quickly,  is  it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity; 
hence  the  uniformity  of  the  tone  produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured 
by  the  different  force  with  which  the  finger  of  the  player  may  touch  the 
string.  According,  however,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive 
or  quicker,  the  impulses  given  to  the  air  are  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and 
hence  the  sound  becomes  louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are 
generally  also  loud.  Tibrationa  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow, 
strike  the  ear  very  gently,  as  in  the  flapping  ?f  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the 
play  of  a  switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  yibration  is  that  of  an-elastic  cord 
extended  between  two  fised  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of  music ;  but 
because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their  natural  form  is  for 
a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first  effort,  but  like  the 
string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  series  of  oscillations,  almost  all  such  bodies 
repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  given  to  them,  and  thus  may  become  the 
means  of  producing  a  continued  sound. — If  a  solid  rod  of  steel,  glass,  or  any 
other  elastic  substance,  be  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  and  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  station  or  rest,  and 
suddenly  let  go,  it  will  immediately  seek  its  station  again,  but  by  the  momen- 
tum acquired  in  the  approach,  will  go  beyond  it :  it  will  then  return  as  be- 
fore, but  again  to  pass,  and  so  will  continue  to  vibrate  with  diminishing  force 
for  considerable  time. — A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  pen- 
knife into  the  bench,  and  by  one  touch  makes  it  produce  a  continued  unifurm 
sound  of  considerable  duration. — The  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  the  com- . 
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mon  BDgar  tong^,  Titrate  and  sound  ia  the  same  way.  In  the  musical  snuff- 
boxes and  chimney -clocks,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  little 
rods  of  steel,  flsed  by  one  end,  in  a  row;,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
touched  by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrfl.  Any 
elastic  flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  over  an  opening,  so  as  to 
stand  away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  hut  to  close  the 
opening  if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reed  when  air  is  gently  forced 
through  the  opening  :  thus,  the  air  pressing  on  the  flap  to  close  them  causes 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  flap  immediately  recoiling 
from  the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  again  opens  the 
passage,  and  the  continued  rapid  alteration  of  the  shutting  and  opening  pro- 
duces the  tone.  .The  reed  of  a  clarionet  is  a  thin  plate  of  elastic  wood,  made 
to  vibrate  in  this  way.  The  drone  of  the  bag^pipe  and  the  common  straw- 
pipe,  are  reeds  of  nearly  the  same  kind.  The  Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet 
instrument  lately  introduced  under  the  name  of  JEoVian,  have  reeds  which 
differ  from  these,  by  beating  fhrouffh  the  opening  instead  of  merely  on  its 
face.  Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on  supports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by 
their  middle,  will  also  vibrate ;  a  musical  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces 
of  glass  laid  upon  two  strings,  and  struck  by  k  h      m         n   h    island 

of  Java,  a  rude  instrument  of  the  same  k  d  ml  f  bl  k  f  hard 
elaalic  wood.     A  portion  of  a  hollow  sph         f    1  m     1        y  readily 

takes  on  a  vibration,  during  which  its  form  ly    h  f  om  tbo 

perfect  round  to  the  oval,  and  conversely ;    h  sequ      1      -peatcd 

percussion  of  the  air,  and  a  continued  sound  d  h  h  g  11  i  a  bell 
Abell  admits  agreat  variety  of  shapes,  andm  yl     md  y   1    tic  sub- 

stance, as  metal,  glass,  earthenware,  (buyers  sing  earthenware  to  ascertain 
its  soundness,)  and  even  of  hard  wood.    The  Chinese  gong  is  a  metallic  vessel 
shaped  Hike  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar, 
and  producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime.   The  druw.  has  a  tense 
elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-slick  are  received :  its 
tone  ceases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much 
resisted  by  the  air.      In  the  flute,  flageolet,  common  organ-pipes,  &c.,  the 
f       d  th      gh  n  rr  w  p     ages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in  such 
wy       t       ff        ptdbt  perfectly  regular  condensations  or  interrup- 
tn       ffi       tt      fitth        r;  and  hence  the  endless  variety  of  sweet 
t        d       nd    wh    h  th  ntrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

T  th  p  d  t  ft  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 
pi        f  th  ar  dp    vided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity; 

w  t  n    dd  t    n  t        m      f  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 

produced  by  the  motion  of  a  fly's  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the  voice 
of  an  insect.  The  clacking  of  a  eom-mill,  and  the  noise  of  a  stick  pulled 
along  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  because  the  pulses  follow  too  slowly. 

Where  a  continued  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  which  do  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  the  effect  ceases  to  be 
a  clear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  noiie.  Such  is  the  sound  of 
a  saw  or  grind-stone — the  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or 
of  a  violent  wind  in  a  forest — (he  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a  wood 
in  flames — the  mixed  voices  of  a  talkmg  multitude — the  diversifled  sounds 
of  a  great  city,  including  the  ratthng  ot  wheels,  the  clanking  of  hammers, 
the  voices  of  street-criers,  the  noities  of  manufae lories,  ha. ;  which  rough 
elements,  however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the  combined  result 
has  often  Wn  called  "the  hum  of  men,"  from  analogy  to  the  smooth 
mingling  miniature  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive. 
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"  Grave  and  sharp  sounds."      (Kead  the  Analysis.) 

The  difference  of  aounda,  which  depends  on  the  different  miraber  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those  called 
bass,  low,  or  grave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibrations;  and 
those  called  high,  shrill,  or  sharp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous  and  quick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  their  shortness,  light- 
ness and  tension — for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavy,  there  js  a  greater  mass  of 
matter  to  be  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion;  and  if  a  string  be  slaek, 
the  force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the  straight 
line  is  so  much  the  Icaa.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half  the  length 
or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of  another  string, 
vibrates  twice  as  fast  on  any  one  of  these  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  ia  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and  the 
others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest  or 
treble.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  moveable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tension ;  and 
the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  performer  pressing  different  parts  of  it  with  the  finger  against  the 
board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

^  An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen- 
Bions,  holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  &c.,  and  enables  us  to  use 
these  also  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

3.  ''  When  the  number  of  impulses  producing  some  continued  sound  has  a 
simple  rotation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  to  the  number  producing 
some  other  sound,  which  is  heard  either  simultaneomljf,  or  a  little  before 
or  afier  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected;  and  the  sounds  are 
taid  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  be  accordant,  while  all 
others  are  termed  discordant."     (Read  the  Analysis.) 
Understanding  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by  a 
repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibrations,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  from 
grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  given  time,  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10,  20,  30,  &c.      Now  as  between  two  sounds, 
one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  10,  there  will  be  a  coincidence 
by  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  betwcf  n  sounds  whose  beats  arc  to 
each  other  as  30  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at  every  third  beat  of 
the  quicker,  and  so  forth,  we  should  naturally  cJtpeot  the  ear  to  be  differently 
affected  by  such  correspondence  than  when  the  coincidence  is  either  less 
frequent,  or  is  irregular.      Accordingly  we  find  that  all  sounds  which  have 
Buch  simple  relations  to  each  other,  are  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
either  when  heard  together,  or  in  close  succession ;  while  those  in  which  the 
coincident  beats  are  farther  apart,  are  board  with  indifference,  or  are  felt  to 
be  positively  liarsh  or  disagreeable.    It  is  in  fact  offering  itself  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  the  coincident  or  double  pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  be- 
come the  cause  of  elements  of  a  third  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them, 
but  which  ia  always  heard  with  them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic  or 
resultant:  it  is  the  same  as  a  simple  sound  having  as  many  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  as  there  are  coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  ils  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  be  ascertained,  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be  allowed  to 
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vibrate  at  a  time,  aa  when  a  finger  presses  its  midi^le  against  a  board,  that 
half  will  vibrate  twice  aa  fast ;  and  similarly,  a  third  part  three  times  as 
fast;  a  fourth  part  four  times  as  fast;  and  so  on,  producing  the  sounds  or 
tonesmost  nearly  related  to  each  other  A  fioe  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  tho  string  of  a  violoncello,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bow  movfd  very 
gently  across  it,  near  the  bridge  ;  for  it  often  divides  itself  spontaaeou'-ly 
into  two,  three  or  four,  &c.,  eqnally  vibrating  parts  or  bellies,  with  pomta 
of  rest  between  them  called  knots  when  this  hajpens,  there  are  hpard  not 
only  the  sound  or  note  belonging  to  tho  whole  length  of  the  string,  but, 
also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinat-e  notes  belonging  to  jta  half,  third,  or 
fourth,  &o.,  according  to  oireum stances,  beautifully  mingling  with  the  hrst 
sound,  and  forming  with  it  a  rich  harmony.  Often  m  ^ut,h  a  caae  the  sub- 
ordinate sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a,  timt,  the  funda- 
mental note :  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long  duration  The  same 
harmonic  sounds,  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly,  while  drawing  the 
tbe  bow  across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  witii  the  linger,  at 
one  of  the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.  Even  a  tune  miy  be  so 
played. 

The  sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  pr'>dueed  by  ifs 
Bpontaneous  division  into  diifcrent  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute,  when 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  what  maybe  called  the  simple  music  of 
nature  herself.  It  is  produced  pleasingly,  as  just  destribcd,  by  tho  single 
string  of  a  violoncello  ;  but  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  instrument 
called  the  ^olian  harp. 

The  .^olian  harp  is  a  long  bos  or  ease  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or  violin 
strings  extended  on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect  unison 
with  each  otlier,  or  to  the  same  pilch,  as  it  is  expressed,  except  one  serving 
as  a  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  only  half  aa  fast ; 
but  when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situation  where  the 
fluctuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  reeeivea  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  the 
simple  divisions  above  described;  the  result  of  which  la  the  production  of 
the  most  pleasing  combination  and  succession  of  sounds  that  ear  has  ever 
listened  to,  or  fancy  perhaps  conceived.  After  a  pause  this  fairy  harp  may 
be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like  the  bass  of  distant 
music  ia  the  sky  ;  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones 
break  forth,  mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each  other ;  in  the  combined 
and  varying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  predominates  and  aometimea 
another,  as  if  single  musicians  alternately  led  the  band  :  and  the  concert 
often  aeema  to  approach  and  again  to  recede,  until  with  tbe  unequal  breeze 
it  dies  away,  qnd  all  is  hushed  again, — It  ia  no  wonder  that  tbe  ancients, 
who  understood  not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of  simple 
sound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the  iEolian  harp  supernatural,  and, 
in  their  warm  imaginations,  should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of 
invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down  in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night 
to  commune  with  men  in  a  heavenly  language  of  soul  intelligible  to  both. 
But  even  now  that  we  understand  it  well,  there  are  few  persons  ao  insensible 
to  what  ia  delicate  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music 
without  emotion;  while  the  informed  ear  finds  it  additionally  delightful,  as 
affording  an  admirable  illuatration  of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human 
ingenuity  at  last  has  traced. 

And  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  chord,  which  nature  thus  gives 
by  the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  v"""""'""  '" 
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it,  human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  waa  any  theory  of  masic,  had 
joined  to  it  the  notes  of  two  additional  strings,  one  sharper  or  more  acute 
than  it,  and  the  other  more  grave ;  of  which  additional  notes,  while  part 
agreed,  or  were  io  unison  with  certain  notes  of  the  principal  chord,  the 
remainder  just  served  to  fill  up  its  larger  intervals,  and  to  complete  a  scale 
of  nearly  uniform  interval — as  three  ladders  having  unequal  intervals 
between  their  steps,  might  still,  if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy 
ascent.  The  relation  between  these  strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the  prin- 
cipal beats  thrice  or  twice  of  the  low  chord,  and  the  high  chord  beats  thrice 
for  twice  of  the  principal :  and  in  the  complete  scale  of  notes,  the  principal 
is  five  notes  above  the  lower  and  five  notes  below  the  higher.  So  truly 
natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations,  however 
remote  and  unconnected ;  and  jn  untutored  individual  in  attempting  to  raise 
bis  voice  by  regular  steps,  falls  into  it  almost  as  readily  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessor. The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between  any  tpne,  and  the  tone 
above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrating  half  as  fast ; 
these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  octaves  above  and  below  the 
note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate  notc^  which  fill  up 
either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
s/xonil,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  in  ascending  or  descending.  The  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  beats  among  the  notes  of  an  octave  are  easily  found, 
from  our  knowing  the  relative  number  of  beats  in  the  notes  of  any  one 
simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as  above  described  of  the  three  chorda  form- 
ing the  compound  scale.  The  following  fable  exhibits  these  numbers  or 
the  arithmetical  espression  for  the  notes  of  an  oetavc,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  lengths  of  a  given  ptring  requiied  to  produce  them,  and  tho 
English  designation  of  the  notes  by  letters,  and  the  continental  designation 
by  names,  these  names  being  the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by 
learners. 


I  Number  of  vibra-  | 
tions     .     .     .  j 
I  Length  of  string 

English  characters 
I  Continental  names 
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The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar  octaves, 
so  that  any  not*  in  it  vibrates  just  twice  as  often  as  the  corresponding  note 
in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  often  as  that  in  the  octave  above.  The 
lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  ear  has  about  thirty  beats  in 
a  second,  and  the  highest  about  thirty  thousand  :  and  there  is  included  be- 
tween these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain  ears  the  extremes 
of  this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  power  did  not  reach  so  far. 
Some  persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the  grasshopper,  while 
some  arc  equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an  organ  or  piano;  and 
yet  to  all  the  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may  be  equally  perfect. 
Few  musical  instrumenls  comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  human 
voice  in  general  has  only  from  one  to  three,  the  female  voice  being  in  pitch 
an  octavo  higher  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  the  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
choose  indifferently  any  note  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would  only 
have  to  attend  to  the  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it;  but,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such  that  the  third  and  seventh 
intervals,  in^  ascending  from  a  key-note,  are  only  about  half  as  large  as  the 
others.     It  is  owing  to  Ibis  circumstance  that  in  ckangivg  the  ke^  on  any 
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instrument,  certain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a,  note  too  low  or 
too  high,  that  Ib,  too  fiat  or  too  sharp,  and  must  be  changed  accordingly. 
And  hence,  when  an  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  play  on  all  keys,  its  larger 
intervals  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these  unequal  iDter- 
Tals,  ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great  complexity  and 
diffi-culty  to  musical  science. 

Melody,  ia  music,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  relations 
of  beat  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  played  in  aueeession  ;  harmony 
is  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  both 
is  delighttuUy  increased  by  what  is  called  measure,  viz.,  making  the  dura- 
tion of  the  notes  or  strains  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of  time. 
This  gives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is  coming, 
with  the  pleasure  of  having  expectation  reafizcd,  as  happens  similarly  from 
the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry;  it  moreover  enables  the  memory  to  retain 
musical  combinations  of  sound — for  the  airs  of  the  ^olian  harp,  which 
observe  no  time,  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a  single 
drum  is  that  of  time  only. 

Melody,  harmony,  time  and  varying  inlensily  of  sound,  are  the  four  con- 
stituents of  musje,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in  some 
combination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the  general 
feelings  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  animal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating  stream  of 
feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  composition  is  not  clearly 
understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  consequences  are 
most  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  association  between  the 
feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often  spontaneously  be- 
traying itsfelf; — witness  the  almost  constant  humming  or  low  song  of  some 
contented  beings — the  singing  and  whistling  of  careless  childhood,  or  of  the 
light-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  nature — the  heart-rousing 
atrain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior — and  the  tender  expression  of  many  of  the 
modifications  of  ansiety  and  sorrow,  The  musical  sensibilities  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no  expression  more  exquisite 
than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the  evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the 
thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  same  season,  amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our 
woodlands, — the  music  of  which  untutored  songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same 
elements  as  our  own. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  air  afforded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  instru- 
ments, and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  the  sounding,  simultaneously,  in 
a  subdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  chords  to  which  the  several  vocal 
notes  belong.  Duetts  and  more  complicated  concert-pieces  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  source :  and  highly  cultivated  musical  sense  can  even  follow 
and  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
same  numerical  relations,  in  the  beats  or  vibrations  which  constitute  them. 
The  difi'erent  qualities  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  can 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  beat,  as  to  whether  they  are 
sharp  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  &c.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  per- 
ception which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect,  that  it  cannot  only 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clarionet,  playing  the 
same  note,  but  different  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  extent 
for  instance,  of  recognizing  each  one  of  a  hundred  voices  singing  the  same 
air.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert  music  is,  that  the  voice  and  the 
different  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  parts  of  the  strain  suited  to 
16 
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their  indiviiJual  espreaaion — theflute  and  clarionet,  for  instance,  breathe  soft- 
neaa ;  the  trumpet  and  drum  arouse ;  the  harp  rolls  forth  its  brilliant  eiiord ; 
the  violin  leads  the  flowing  sounds  through  rapid  and  endless  variety}  and 
ao  of  the  rest. 

That  there  might  be  correspondence  in  instruments  when  played  together 
and  a  known  pitch  wlien  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
tone*  or  number  of  vibrations  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Hence,  tuning-forks 
have  been  made  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
note.  The  not«  ia  usually  the  fourth,  A  or  la  from  the  baas  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  vibrates  about  430  times  in  a  second;— and  when  the  note  of  the 
same  name  on  any  instrument  is  tuned  in  nnison  with  this,  the  other  notes 
can  be  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  harmonic  relations  above  explained. 

Almost  every  substance  or*  contrivance  that  can  produce  a  uniform  con- 
tinued sound  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument ;  hence 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen,  The  chief  classes  of 
instruments  are  stringed  inslrumsnts,  wind  inslrumenU  and  bdls  or  rods. 

Of  the  stringed  instruments  we  may  mention  the  harp,  the  li/re  or  lute, 
the  guitar,  the  viol  of  all  sizes,  and  piano-forte.  Tbe  harp,  lyre  and  lute 
were  the  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  have  brought  down  with  them  to  the 
present  times  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  They  awakened  to  inspi- 
ration the  bards  and  poets  of  the  young  world,  and  they  were  the  beloved 
companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  succeeding  times,  Their 
great  charm  appears  to  have  been  in  their  power  to  heighten  the  emotions 
produced  by  music's  twin  sister,  poetry;  and  tbe  combined  effects  seem  to 
have  been  magical. — The  other  instruments  mentioned  are  of  comparatively 
modern  invention,  particularly  the  piano-forte;  and  their  perfection  has 
assisted  in  carrying  the  combination  of  musical  sound  to  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  style  of  much  of  tbe  music  now  in  vogue  does  not  prove 
rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical  taste.  Music  is 
a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible  minds,  and,  in  a 
degree  even  to  inferior  animals ;  but  modern  art  is  attempting  to  make  of  it 
an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which  there  may  be  Jasbion  and 
change.  The  ornaments  and  accompaniments  are  now  often  ao  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  me/odff,  in  which  the  idea  and  sentiment  really  reside,  is 
masked  and  almost  lost;  and  an  unpractised  ear,  particularly  if  listening  to 
an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmeaning  succession  of  chords.  And 
when  a  singer,  abandoning  the  natural  simplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  ese- 
cuie  with  the  voice  the  complicated  movements  which  belong  properly  to 
'"'  accompaniments,  the  attempt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  cither 
e  words  inaudible,  or  by  sacrificing  their  natural  expression  to 
some  supposed  appropriate  espresaion  of  the  ornamental  music.  These 
considerations  may  account  in  part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highly- 
endowed  persons  to  tchat  is  now  nailed  escellent  music.  Some  of  the 
tricks  on  the  voice  and  on  instruments,  at  present  so  common,  are,  to 
natural  or  graceful  music,  what  tumbling  or  rope  dancing  are  to  natural 
or  graceful  gesture.  And  when  we  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  in- 
ability to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or  to  play  an  unadorned  melody,  must  we 
not  conclude  that  the  natural  sense  of  music  has  left  them,  aa  the  relish 
for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating  fare  has  left  the  morbid  epicure  ? 

The  guitar,  as  affording  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  many 
advantages.  It  is  not  t^io  lond,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct ;  it  admits  of 
most  touching  expression ;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  should 
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attempt  to  learn  music ;  it  is  portable  and  cheap.  The  great  facility  of  ac- 
companiment on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  ia  able  by  one  position 
of  tho  hand  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sound  of  all  the  six  shall  belong 
to  the  same  chord : — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore,  for  one  key,  pro- 
duce all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompaniment  requires;  and 
the  hand  soon  fails  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  pkyer  is  hardly  sensible 
of  exerting  volition. 

Among  wind  instruments  are  the  Jiute,  t^mjlageolet,  the  organ,  the  clario- 
net, the  hautboy,  the  hor^,  the  trumpet,  &c.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  tubular 
wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musical  string,  has  relation  to  its  length  ;  and 
the  vibrations  causing  the  soond  seem  to  be  waves  or  condensations  of  air 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extreiuity  of  the  tube ;  being  more  frequent, 
therefore,  as  the  tube  ia  shorter; — when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  closed, 
the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the  note  twice  as  grave. 
It  appears,  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the  air  in  the  tube  divides 
into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may  divide  to  produce  its  har- 
monic sounds,  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmonic  sounds  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  note  at  the  tube.  By  blowing  into  a  common  German  flute, 
for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending  harmonics  without  mov- 
ing the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is  limited  to  these  five  not«s 
of  the  same  chord ;  but  in  the  flute  and  other  instruments  with  hi^Jcs,  the 
effective  length  of  the  tube  ia  calculated  from  the  upper  end  to  the  nearest 
hole  left  open  ;  and  each  length  has  its  harmonics, — If  a  tuning  fork,  Jew's- 
harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  be  held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tube  or  other 
empty  space  of  dimensions  calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation, 
in  its  contained  air,  according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then 
the  tube  or  space  will  immediately  give  out  its  own  beautiful  tone  ;  and  if 
the  apace  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  a  double,  treble  or  any  other  simple 
proportion — as  a  tone  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it — then 
will  its  note  become  the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &c,,  above  or  below  the  origi- 
nal tone,  although  that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's- 
harp  are  well  known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the 
player's  mouth;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  three  harps  at  least,  to 
be  substituted  one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  rei^uired  to 
produce  the  notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical 
scale. — In  wind-instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stiffness, 
weight,  length,  &c.,  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  as  well 
as  on  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  he  connected. 
This  truth  ia  well  illustrated  in  that  instrument,  the  ^olian,  already  men- 
tioned, which,  in  improved  and  varied  forms,  promises  to  become  common, 
and  one  of  the  most  expressive  wind-instruments. — The  sounds  of  the  human 
voice  are  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  two  de- 
licate membranes  situated  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  slit  or  opening, 
called  the  glottis,  left  between  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air.  The  tones 
of  the  voice  are  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  varying  tension  of  these 
membranes,  and  to  the  size  of  the  opening. — In  the  organ  there  is  a  pipe 
for  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes,  by  the 
action  of  the  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  organ  may  bo 
played  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made  to  turn  slowly  under  the  keys, 
and  to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting  from  it  at  the  required  situa- 
tions. Very  complicated  pieces  of  music  are  thusset  onbarrels,  butby  a  great 
cost  of  study  and  labour,  and,  therefore,  of  money ;  now  a  plain  barrel,  made 
to  turn  near  the  keys  of  au  organ  during  performance  on  it  by  the  hands, 
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might  be  made  to  record,  with  roathematioal  accuracy,  every  touch  of  the 
most  finished  player,  by  receiving  marks  of  some  kind  from  the  keys  as  they 
were  lifted ;  and  to  repeat  with  absolute  accuracy,  therefore  any  performance, 
however  delicate  and  exquisite,  it  would  only  be  farther  necessary  to  drive 
pins  into  the  barrel  where  the  marks  remained,  and  afterwards  make  these 
pins  lift  the  keys. 

BeUs  are  often  conjoined  in  sets,  having  the  musical  relation,  and  to  some 
persons  their  music  is  very  agreeable.  There  are,  in  the  tolling  of  a  single 
bell,  a  londneas  and  a  solemnity  rendering  it  a  fit  accompaniment  of  funeral 
rites. 

The  Chinese  gong  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  boll  and  of  a  great 
drum,  and  has  something  in  its  sound  which  is  singularly  affecting.  In  its 
own  ccRintry  it  bears  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  which 
man  has  ever  imagined.  On  certain  festivals  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
west,  the  whole  population  of  China,  a  host  of  more  than  a  himdred  millions, 
issues  forth  under  the  single  canopy  of  heaven,  to  testify,  amid  the  thunder 
of  gongs  and  the  continued  discharge  of  fire  works,  that  adoration  and  grati- 
tude towards  the  Deity  which  human  nature,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  has  felt 
to  be  due,  and  has  eagerly  sought  to  espress,  however  blind  as  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  religious  truth. 

Bdh  or  goblets  of  glass  sound  still  more  perfectly  than  those  of  metal, 
and  by  geatle  friction  on  their  edges  with  a  bow  or  the  wetted  finger,  their 
tones  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  made  to  swell 
and  diminish  like  a  human  voice  or  the 
notes  of  a  violin.  A  set  of  glasses,  there- 
fore, attuned  to  each  other,  according  to 
the  harmonic  scale,  becomes,  for  certain 
species  of  music,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
instruments.  It  is  in  fact  an  .^olian  harp 
at  command.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  first 
constructed  a  set,  doubled  the  long  line  of 
glasses  upon  itself,  and  placed  the  half- 
notes  as  outside  rows.  The  author  of  this 
work,  however,  during  some  ezperiments 
on  sound,  found  the  zig-zag  arrangement 
here  represented  to  possess  certain  advan- 
tages. The  small  open  circles  represent 
the  months  of  the  glasses  standing  in  a  box 
ah  c,  and  the  relation  of  the  gJassea  to  the 
written  musical  notes  is  shown  by  the 
common  music  lines  and  spaces  which  connect  them.  The  learner  discovers 
immediately  that  one  row  of  the  glasses  produces  the  notes  written  upon  the 
lines,  and  the  other  row  the  notes  written  heliceen  the  lines ;  and  he  is  men- 
tally master  of  the  instrument  by  simple  inspection.  This  arrangement  also 
renders  the  performance  easy,  for  the  notes  most  commonly  sounded  in  suc- 
cession are  contiguous :  and  the  relations  of  the  notes  forming  a  tune  are  so 
obvious  to  the  eye,  that  the  theory  of  musical  combination  and  accompani- 
ment is  learned  at  the  same  time.  The  set  of  glasses  here  represented  has 
two  octaves,  and  with  the  additional /a(  seventh  a-ad /ourteenlh,  seen  at  a  and 
c,  which,  when  required,  may  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  glasses  in 
the  rows,  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  greater  part  of  our  simple  melodies. 
All  the  half-notes,  if  desired,  may  be  placed  in  outside  rows.  The  player 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  bos  between  a  and  h,  and  has  the  notes  ascending 
towards  the  right  hand,  as  in  a  piano-forte. 
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Philosophers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  a  remarkahle  difference 
among  individuals,  as  regards  their  perception  of  the  musical  relations  of 
sounds.  Many  persons,  without  understanding  any  thing  of  acoustics,  or 
having  studied  music  as  a  science  can  tell  instantly  whether  various  notes 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  have  the  mutual  relations  which  we  call 
musical — and  which  we  now  know  to  depend  on  the  comparative  numhers 
of  heats  in  a  given  time ;  and  they  quickly  recognize  and  learn  to  repeat 
tunes,  and  to  sing  a  fit  second  or  bass  to  the  performance  of  another ; — while 
there  are  persons,  again,  with  an  equally  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  who  can 
neither  know  if  an  air  he  played  in  tune,  nor  what  air  it  is,  nor  can  they  ever 
sing  a)one  or  accompany.  The  former  class  of  persona  are  said  to  have  a 
nfutdcal  ear,  and  the  latter  to  want  it ;  and  although  cultivation  will  raise 
mediocrity  to  considerable  espertnese,  it  cannot  bestow  the  faculty  where 
originally  deficient.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  common  misconception, 
which  becomes  a  source  of  great  mortification  on  one  side,  and  of  arrogance 
on  the  other,  viz.,  that  the  possession  of  a  musical  ear,  or  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing notes,  is  the  indication  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind 
while  the  want  of  it  proves  an  opposite  deficiency ;  and  Shakapeare's  opinion 
of  him  "  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,"  is  often  triumphantly  cited  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  who  want  the  distinguishing  oar.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
many  who  possess  this  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  degree,  are  deficient  in 
almost  all  else  that  humanity  reveres, — witness  the  weak  minds  and  disor- 
derly lives  of  so  many  professed  musicians, — while  many,  again,  who  have 
it  not,  are  otherwise  examples  of  excellence,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  other 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature.  They  may  not  be  deaf,  for  instance,  to 
the  general  music  of  spring,  when  all  nature  bursts  forth  in  voice  of  rejoicing, 
nor  to  the  awful  music  of  the  storm — they  may  feel  as  touching  music  the 
silence  of  a  lone  wood,  contrasted  with  the  unceasing  din  of  multitudes — or 
even  the  stillness  of  night  in  a  great  city,  where  the  astronomer,  contempla- 
ting the  wondrous  spheres  above,  bears  only  the  tongues  of  passing  time  in 
the  church  towers,  or  the  call  of  watchmen,  faintly  sounding  in  the  distance. 
In  fine,  many  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  have  had  no  musical  ear. 
— That  the  charm  of  music  is  often  as  much  from  early  associations  as  from 
peculiar  aptitude  in  the  individuals,  is  proved  by  the  effects  so  well  known 
of  the  Swiss  airs,  when  heard  by  native  Swiss  in  foreign  lands ;  and,  indeed, 
of  the  national  melodies  of  all  countries,  whose  people  are  happy,  and  mii 
song  with  their  usual  occupations, — it  not  being  in  nature,  that  at  any  period 
of  life,  or  in  any  clime,  a  man  should  cease  to  deem  those  modulations  lovely, 
which  recall  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  his  infancy  and  childhood ;  modula- 
tions learned  in  general  from  a  parent's  voice,  perhaps  an  excellant  mother's, 
whose  afiection  was  so  lung  around  him  as  a  shield ;  whose  tears  fell  to 
chide  his  errors,  and  to  reward  where  there  was  promise  of  virtue;  whose 
steady  judgment  was  his  guide,  whose  faultless  life  was  his  example, 
and  who  in  all  things  to  him  was  a  personification  of  God's  goodness  on 

It  is  the  prejudice  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  with  respect  to  musical 
ear  and  musical  taste,  that  in  the  present  day,  condemns  many  yonug  women, 
possessed  of  every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent,  except  that  of  note-dh- 
tingnisking,  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  aqoii-e  this 
talent  in  spite  of  nature ;  but  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can, 
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they  have  only  the  merit  of  being  machin 
\ipon  a  barrel-organ,  and  of  which  the  perfor 
pleasing  to  good  judges.  Such  persons  when  liberty  eo"me a  to  them  with  age 
or  marriage,  generally  abandon  the  offensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  fashioQ 
will  force  their  daughters  to  run  the  same  course.  The  waste  of  time  now 
spoken  of,  is  only  one  of  many  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  the  pre- 
vailing false  notions  with  respect  to  music  :  a  subject  which,  however  inter- 
esting, cannot  be  farther  pursued  in  this  place. 

"The  tretnblini/  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sounds  spreads  in  all  bodies, 
solid  or  fiuid."     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

As  air  consists  of  material  particles  held  far  apirt  from  each  other  by  the 
repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  we  can  conceive  how  an  impulse  given  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  particles  ia  traasraittedtothosebeyond,  by  the  iucrease 
of  repulsion  as  they  approximate ;  and  from  the  second  layer  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  And  as  in  fluids  the  particles  all  mutually 
rest  against,  or  repel  each  other,  we  can  conceive  why  a  motion  produced  in 
any  part  of  a  mass  should  be  felt  in  every  direction.  The  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, in  which  there  is  a  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity  of  air,  gives  a 
shock  all  round  which  spreads  a  spherical  wave  to  a  great  distance. 

Although  material  particles  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  are  much  nearer 
to  each  other  thp.n  iu  the  form  of  air,  we  still  have  many  proofs,  as  stated  at 
page  30,  that  they  are  not  in  absolute  contact,  and  wo  therefore  see  the  rea- 
son why  the  impulses  producing  sound  should  be  transmitted  through  a 
liquid  or  solid  in  the  same  manner  as  through  air,  and  even,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  proximity 'of  the  particles,  more  quickly  and  forcibly  than  in  air. 

Instances  of  air  carrying  sound  were  given  at  page  235. — As  farther  ex- 
amples we  may  cite  the  oases  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  sounds.  Every 
elastic  body  being  sonorous,  that  is  to  say,  being  fitted  to  tremble  when  struck, 
with  a  certain  frequency  of  oscillation,  depending  on  its  weight  and  shape, 
&e.,  if  the  air  around  it  be  made  to  tremble  by  any  cause,  with  the  velocity 
which  it  is  fitted  to  take  ou  or  produce,  it  immediately  begins  to  tremble  ia 
unison  with  the  air ;  and  its  motion  or  sound  may  continue  after  the  original 
cause  has  ceased. — Thus  almost  any  sound  produced  near  a  piano-forte  whose 
dampers  are  raised,  finds  a  responsive  string,  and  if  bits  of  paper  are  strewed 
upon  the  strings  generally,  those  falling  on  the  strings  which  return  unisons 
or  octaves  to  the  sounding  body  are  soon  shaken  off,  while  the  others  remain. 
A  harp  or  guitar  in  a  room  with  talking  company,  is  often  mingling  a  note 
with  their  conversation.-— A  wine-glass  or  goblet  may  be  made  to  tremble, 
and  if  on  a  table  at  all  inclined,  even  to  fall,  bya  person  sounding  on  a  yio- 
loneello  near  it,  the  note  accordant  to  its  own 

Sounding  bodies  vibrate  much  more  quickly,  or  have  sharper  tones,  if 
placed  in  light  hydrogen,  than  in  common  air,  and  more  quickly  in  common 
air  than  in  any  of  the  heavier  gases : — because  the  lighter  the  surrounding 
fluid,  the  less  is  the  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  it.  Thus  also  a  bell  will 
ring  under  water,  but  with  a  much  graver  sound  than  in  the  air. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  fact  last  mentioned, — 
by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  blows  of  workers  around  a  diving-bell  are 
heard  above, — by  the  fact  that  fishes  bear  very  acutely,  &c. 

And  the  following  are  instances  of  sound  conveyed  by  solids. — A  scratch 
of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  log  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  applying 
his  ear  at  the  other  end,  although  through  the  air  it  is  not  at  all  audible  even 
to  the  person  who  makes  it. — Savages  often  discover  tie  prosimity  of  ene- 
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mies  or  of  prey,  by  applying  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearing  the  tread  — 
The  approach  of  horsemen  at  night  is  easily  discovered  in  the  same  way. — ■ 
The  report  of  a  cannon  placed  on  the  ice  is  carried  much  iarther  by  the  ice, 
than  by  the  air  aronnd. — In  the  military  operation  of  mining,  or  cutting  away 
under  ground  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  citadel,  or  blowing  up  fortifications, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  often  discovered  by  the  subterranean  sound  of 
the  pioneer's  tools. — The  awful  muttering  of  earthquakes  is  merely  the  sound 
of  subterranean  explosions,  conveyed  from  amazing  distances,  by  the  solid 

A  superstitious  man  sleeping  in  the  upper  story  of  a  lofty  house  had  for 
some  time  heard,  during  the  stillness  of  the  night,  a  singular  beating  noise 
near  the  head  of  his  bed.  There  was  no  adjoining  house  beyond  the  wall, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  going  on  near  him  in  his  own  house  tn  account  for 
it,  and  he  at  last  deemed  it  supernatural.  Accident  at  last  discovered  that 
in  a  hovel  built  at  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  wall  against  which  his  bed 
stood,  there  was  a  wooden  clock  hanging,  of  which  the  sound,  while  all  else 
was  still,  became  audible  aloft. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a  sfJek 
or  poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear;  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
then  appears  as  loud  as  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  in  the  street. — A  slight 
blow  given  to  a,  steel  poker  or  common  triangle,  of  which  an  end  is  held  to 
the  ear,  produces  a  sound  which  is  even  painfully  strong. 

The  readinesswith  which  solids  receive  and  transmit  sound  is  farther  per- 
ceived in  the  fact,  that  a  small  musical  box,  while  held  m  the  hand,  is 
scarcely  audible,  but  when  pressed  against  a  table,  or  a  door,  will  rival  a 
little  harp.  The  vibration  communicated  from  the  box  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  wood,  and  the  extended  surface  then  acting  on  the  air  increases  the 
effect.  The  construction  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  &c.,  and  of  sounding 
boaida  generally,  is  governed  by  ihe  same  law.  In  the  dancing-master's 
kit  or  small  fiddle,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  there  may  be  the  same 
strings  and  the  same  bow  as  for  a  violin,  but  it  has  very  little  sound,  because 
the  extent  of  its  surface  is  so  small.  A  heavy .  piece  of  metal  called  a 
sourdine,  when  fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  damps  the  sound,  because 
it  is  a  dead  maj5a  resisting  the  motion  of  the  elastic  wood. 

The  faet  of  solids  conveying  sounds  so  much  more  perfectly  than  air  has 
lately  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laennec,  of  Paris, 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  chest  particularly,  by  applying  one  end  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  which  he  called  a  stethoscope  or  chest  inspeclvr,  to  the  surface,  and 
resting  the  ear  against  the  other  end.  The  results  of  this  happy  thought 
have  been  important. 

The  actions  going  on  in  the  chest  are,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  in 
respiration,  the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels;— and  so  perfectly  do  all  these  declare  themselves  to  a  person  listen- 
ing through  the  stethogcope,  that  an  ear  once  familiar  with  the  natural  and 
healthy  sounds,  instantly  detects  certain  deviations  from  them.  Hence  this 
instrument  becomes  a  means  of  ascertaining  certain  diseases  in  the  chest 
almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  convenient  windows  for  visual  inspec- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  die  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  such  as  inflammations,  abscesses, 
consumption,  dropsical  collections,  aneurism,  and  various  affections  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  each  of  which  requires  an  appropriate  treatment, 
the  importance  of  such  a  means  may  be  judged  of.     By  many  medical  men 
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tins  tDBfrument  was  at  first  ridiculed  ae  quackery  and  noDsense,  and  many 
liave  yet  to  learn  the  use  of  it.  May  not  both  of  these  facta  be  attributed 
to  the  error  which  has  existed  in  medical  education,  of  leaving  ao  many 
practitioners  wittont  that  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  whicb 
should  eaable  them  to  appreciate  at  onee  any  means  likely  to  be  useful  in 
their  art,  from  whatever  quarter  offered  ? 

"  Vdocitj/  of  sound."     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  velocity  of  light  is  such,  that  for  any  distance  on  earth  its  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  very  much  less. 
— If  a  woodman  be  observed  at  his  occupation  on  the  hill,  bis  ase  is  seen 
to  fall  a  considerable  time  before  the  sound  of  bis  blow  reaches  the  specta- 
tor's ear. — The  flash  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  distance  is  seen  long  before  the 
report  is  beard. 

Most  accurals  esperiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  velocity  with 
which  sound  travels  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  found  to  be  1,142  feet  per 
second,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  seconds  and-a-half ;  varying  little  either  with 
the  density  or  temperature  of  the  air. 

By  noting  then  how  long  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  report 
reaches  the  ear,  we  learn  the  distance  of  the  ship  or  battery  from  which  the 
gun  is  fired.  A  chasing  ship  may  thus  often  discover  whether  she  he  nearing 
or  nni  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  In  the  same  manner  the  distance  of 
thunder  may  be  ascertained  :  and  the  reason  of  the  long-con  tinned  roll  of 
thunder  is,  that  although  the  lightning  darts  instantly  through  the  ohains  of 
clouds,  perhaps  of  miles  iu  length,  the  claps  or  explosion  at  each  interruption 
of  the  chain  are  only  heard  successively,  as  the  sound  arrives  at  the  ear. 
The  pulse  ut  the  wrist  of  a  healthy  man  is  a  convenient  measure  of  time 
for  ascertaining  distances  by  the  motion  of  sound, — each  beat  making 
nearly  a  second,  and  therefore  indicating  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile. 

A  line  of  muskets  fired  at  the  same  instant  cannot  appear  a  single  report 
to  auy  person  who  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  line  forma 
a  part. 

An  extended  orchestra  of  musicians  cannot  be  heard  equally  well  from  all 
situations  near  them. 

Wind'  affects  the  velocity  of  sound  just  as  a  current  in  water  afiects  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sound  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  centre  where  it  originates,  according 
to  the  same  law  as  gravitation  or  light;  that  is  to  say,  at  double  distance  it 
is  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong,  at  triple,  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

^  By  confining  it,  however,  in  tubes,  which  prevent  it  spreading,  its  force 
diminishes  much  less  rapidly,  and  it  will,  therefore,  extend  to  much  greater 
distances. — In  many  manufactories,  and  even  private  dwellings  sow,  there 
are  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  leading  to  all  parts ;  so  that  on  ring- 
ing a  hell  to  attract  attention,  verbal  orders  may  be  given  through  them  to 
great  distances. 

Sound  travels  in  water  four  times  quicker,  and  io  solids  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  quicker,  than  in  air.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  a  wall 
by  a  person  at  one  end,  may  be  beard  twice  by  a  person  at  the  other,  viz., 
almost  immediately  by  an  ew  applied  to  the  wall,  and  a  little  after  through 
the  air. 

"Reflection  of  sound."     (Read  the  Analysis.) 
As  a  wave  of  water  turns  back  at  a  smooth  wall  or  obstacle,  so  that  at  any 
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distaTice  after  the  reflection,  it  appears  wliat  it  would  have  been  at  the  same 
distance  beyond  the  wall,  only  raOTing  in  an  opposite  direction ;  so  the 
pulses  or  waves  of  sound  are  regularly  reflected  from  flat  sarfacea,  and 
produce  what  is  called  an  echo.  Such  flat  surfaces  of  nature's  works  are 
found  only  among  the  rocks  and  hills ;  and  hence  arose  the  beautiful  fiction 
of  the  ancient  poeta,  that  echo  was  a"  nymph  who  dwelt  concealed  among 
the  rocks.  Science  has  now  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  viewless  echo ;  but 
who  does  not  vividly  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which  he  haa 
listened  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  to  his  shrill  call  returned  to  him  from 
some  bold  precipice,  across  the  plain  or  river,  or,  perhaps,  sent  down  to  him 
again  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  ocean's  caves  ! 

The  quickness  with  which  an  echo  is  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
sound  originates,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
feoe ;  and,  as  sound  travels  1,142  feet  in  a  second,  a  rock  at  half  that  distance 
returns  a  sound  exactly  in  one  second.  The  number  of  syllables  that  can 
be  pronounced  in  a  second,  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  repeated  distinctly,  while 
the  end  of  a  longer  phrase  would  mix  with  the  commencement  of  the  echo. 
The  breadth  of  a  river  may  easily  be  ascertained  where  there  is  an  echoing 
rock  on  the  farther  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's  side,  or  sublime 
cliiifs,  such  as  in  many  parts  skirt  the  British  coasts,  return  an  audible  echo 
of  artillery,  or  of  thunder,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

If  two  bold  faces  of  rock  or  wall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  a  sound  pro- 
duced between  them  is  repeated  often,  playing  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
them,  but  becoming  more  faint  each  time  until  it  is  heard  no  more.  In 
some  situations,  particularly  when  the  sound  plays  thus  above  the  smooth 
surface  of  water,  a  pistol-shot  may  be  connted  forty  times. 

The  resonance  of  enclosed  spaces  depends  on  this  continued  reverberation. 
It  often  increases  the  effect  of  music  by  converting  a  simple  melody,  which 
is  a  succession  of  notes,  into  a  harmonized  piece,  where  each  note  ia  aceom,' 
panted  by  some  accordant  tones ;  and  a  young  flute-player  is  often  first 
charmed  with  his  own  music  when  he  finds  himself  performing  a  duet  with 
echo  in  a  cave  or  under  a  spacious  arch  : — but  resonance  injures  the  distinct- 
ness of  speech,  so  as  even  in  some  ill-contrived  halls  of  assembly  or  theatres, 
to  render  the  articulation  unintelligible.  Small  rooms  or  near  surfaces  give 
no  perceptible  echo;  because  the  interval  of  time  between  the  original  sound 
and  its  repetition  is  too  short  for  the  ear  to  appreciate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  apartment  or  confined  space,  has  a 
certain  musical  note  proper  to  it,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the 
number  of  pulses  or  repetitiona  of  a  sound  produced  there  in  a  given  tiiue 
by  the  returns  from  its  walls.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  uniform,  this 
number  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  apartment. 

There  is  a  curious  effect  of  echo  which  both  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  proves  that  a  tone  or  musical  sound  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  pulses  following  each  other  very  quickly.  Iron  railings  are  generally 
formed  of  square  bars,  of  which  any  side  is  a  plane  surface,  and  may  produce 
an  echo.  Now  a  aound  such  as  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer,  occurring  near 
the  end  of  such  a  railing,  is  echoed  to  a  corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
by  every  bar  in  it ;  and  as  the  echoes  do  not  return  all  at  once,  but  in  regular 
succession,  according  to  the  increasing  distances  of  the  bars,  the  consequent 
regular  suoceasion  of  slight  pulses,  with  uniform  and  small  intervals,  affects 
the  ear,  not  as  the  echo  of  a  single  blow,  but  as  a  continued  musical  tone, 
the  pitch  of  which  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other. 
The  writer  of  this  bad  observed,  ia  passing  on  horseback  along  a  particular 
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portion  of  Toid,  where  there  was  first  a  piece  of  wall  and  then  two  pieces  of 
paling  with  rails  or  bars  of  different  width,— that  there  was  from  the  wall  a 
clear  echo  of  the  horse's  cantering  feet,  and  afterwards  opposite  the  palings 
a  ringing  sound  for  every  step  of  the  horse.  He  had  first  concluded  that 
the  road  there  was  singularly  hard,  although  it  did  not  appear  so,  and  he 
slackened  the  horse's  pace  to  save  his  teet,  until,  observing  one  day  that  the 
ringing  sound  was  of  different  pitch  opposite  the  two  pieces  of  pailing,  and 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  differeut  width  of  the  bars,  the  true  esplanation 
occurred  to  him  that  the  sound  was  aa  echo  of  ,the  nature  above  described. 
That  an  echo  may  be  perfect,  the  surface  producing  it  must  be  smooth, 
and  of  some  regular  form  j  for  the  wave  of  sound  rebounds  according  to  the 
same  law  as  a  wave  of  water,  or  a  ray  of  light,  or  an  elastic  ball,  &o.,  as 
explained  at  page  65,  via.,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  if  it  fall  perpen- 
dicular, but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  one  side,  departing  with  an  equal  degree 
of  obliquity  on  the  other.  To  express  this  very  important  law  shortly,  we 
say  that  "  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
Fig.  121.  the  angle  of  incidence." — According  to  thia 

law,  any  irregular  surface  must  break  aa  echo; 
and  if  the  regularity  be  very  considerable, 
there  can  be  no  distinct  or  audible  reflection 
at  all,  A  regular  concave  surface,  on  the 
contrary,  as  e  ff,  may  concentrate  sound,  and 
bring  all  which  falls  upon  it,  as  from  a  hcd, 
to  the  same  centre  or  focus,  as  at_/j  so  as  to 
produce  there  a  very  powerful  effect. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  why  echo  is  much 
less  perfect  from  the  front  of  a  house  wliich  has  windows  and  doors,  than 
from  the  plane  end,  or  any  plane  wall  of  the  same  magnitude,-— and  why 
the  resonance  of  a  roora  is  so  irregular  and  indistinct  when  the  room  contains 
curtains,  carpets  and  other  furniture,  or  a  crowded  assembly.  Halls  for 
jnusie  have  generally  plane  bare  walls.  Theatres  for  the  drama,  again,  have 
boundaries  broken  in  all  ways  by  rows  of  boxes,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces  produces  many  curions 
effects  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

There  arc  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is  con- 
centrated by  the  surface  of  a  neighbouring  cave  so  completely,  that  a  person 
accidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  focus,  is  suddenly  astounded,  as  if  the 
universe  were  crushing  around  him.  A  chair  placed  in  the  cave,  so  that  a 
person  sitting  down  in  it  must  bring  his  ear  into  the  focus,  insures  the  success 
of  the  sometimes  amusing  experiment. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  focus  in  which  sound  issuing 

Fig    122.        from  it  is  again  collected  after  reflection ;  hence  the  powerful 

echo  near  the  centre  of  a  round  apartment.    An  oval  has  two 

centres  or  foci — one  towards  each  end,  as  a  and  b — and  the 

nature  of  the  curve  is  such,  that  sound,  or  light,  or  beat, 

issuing  around  from  either  of  the  foci,  aa  a,  by  obeying  the 

law  of  reflection  above  stated,  is  all  directed  from  the  various 

points,  as  at  c  d  e,  &c.,  to  the  other  focus,  as  at  b.     Hence 

a  person  uttering  a  whisper  in  one  focus  of  an  oval  room  is 

very  audible  to  the  other,  although  he  may  not  be  heard  by 

persons  placed  between.     Such  a  room  may  be  called  a  tchupering  gnller//. 

Concave  surfaces  facing  each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garden,  or  covered 

!s  on  opposite  aides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated  in 
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their  foei  to  converBe  by  whispers  a<iro^  louder  noises  in  the  space  between, 
and  without  themseWea  being  overheard  in  that  space. 

The  reason  why  a  tube  conveys  sound  so  far,  is,  that  its  sides  confine  or 
repress  hy  a  continued  reflection,  the  advancing  sound  which,  in  the  open 
air,  would  quickly  spread  laterally  and  be  dissipated.  And  the  reason  that 
the  plane  surface  of  a  smooth  wall,  or  of  water,  &o.,  also  conveys  sound  so 
far,  is,  thatit  similarly  prevents  the  lateral  spreading  and  dissipation,  although 
only  on  one  side, — Persons  fer  apart  may  converse  along  a  smooth  wall. — 
The  harking  of  dogs  and  the  clear  voice  of  a  street^crier,  in  a  town  situated 
on  the  borderofafeke,  may  be  heard  across  the  water  in  a  calm  eyeniug,  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles — the  sound  of  hells,  of  course,  is  audible 
much  farther.— And  in  the  stillness  of  night,  even  the  splashing  oars  of  a 
boat  will  announce  its  approach  to  persons  waiting  at  a  great  distance. 

If  a  sound-reflecting  surface  be  curved  inwards,  that  b,  be  concave,^  it  not 
only -prevents  the  spreading  of  any  sound  which  passes  along  it,  but  is  con- 
stantly condensing  the  sound  by  drivingthe  esternalpart  inwards.  Hence, 
in  a  oircuiar  space,  such  as  a  gallery  under  a  dome,  persons  close  to  the 
Wall'maj  whisper  to  each  other  at  all  distances. 

An  ear-trumpel  is  a  tube  wide  at  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and 
narrow  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied  :  its  sides  are  so  curved  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  reflection,  all  the  sound  which  enters  is  brought  to  a 
focus  in  the  narrow  end.  It  thus  increases  many  fold  the  intensity  of  a 
sound  which  reaches  the  ear  through  it,  and  enables  a  person  who  has  be- 
come deaf  to  common  conversation,  ib  mis  again  with  pleasure  in  society, 
The  concave  hand  held  behind  the  ear  ansvfei-s  in  some  degree  the  purpose 
of  an  ear-trumpet,  and  in  a  very  large  theatre  is  someilmes  useful  even  to 
persona  of  quick  hearing.  A  notorious  instance  of  a  Bound-collecting  surface 
was  the  ear  of  Dionydm,  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse  :  thereof  of  the  prison 
was  so  formed  as  to  collect  the  words  and  even  whispers  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners,  and  to  direct  them  along  a  hidden  conduit  to  where  the  tyrant  sat 
listening.  The  wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concave  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  is  also  a  good  collector  of  sound.  It  happened  one  day  onboard  aship 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  that  the  persons 
walking  on  deck,  when  passing  a  particular  spot,  heard  very  distinctly,  during 
an  hour  or  two,  the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on 
board  oame  to  listen,  and  were  convinced,  but  the  phenomenon  was  most 
mysterious.  Months  afterwards  it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  obser- 
vation the  bells  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been 
ringing  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival :  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a 
gentle  wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  100  miles  of  smooth  water,  and  had 
been  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  concave  sail  in  the  particular  situation  on 
the  deck  where  it  was  listened  to.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  machine 
might  be  constructed  having  the  same  relation  to  sound  that  a  telescope 
has  to  light.— A  friend  of  the  author,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  while 
sitting  near  the  wall  of  his  garden,  situated  near  Dover,  heard  distinctly  the 
firing  of  the  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  spaaking-trumpet  is  made  according  to  the  same  law  of  reflected 
sound,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  strength  of  the  voice  to  a  particular 
point.  The  sea  captain  uses'  it  to  hail  ships  at  a  distance,  or  to  send  his 
orders  aloft,  where  the  unaided  voice  would  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  A  similar  form  of  mouth  is  used  for  the  lugle  horn  and 
common  trumpet,  and  fits  them  to  sound  the  note  of  command  amid  the 
uproar  of  contending  armies. 
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Some  amusing  effects  have  been  produced  by  operating  on  sonnda  with 
tubes^  and  concave  Hurfaoes.  What  was  tertned  the  invisible  girl,  was  a 
contrivance  where  the  questions  of  vistors  were  caught  by  a  concealed  con- 
cave, and  carried  to  the  director  who  sat  at  a  distance;  and  his  replies,  as 
in  the  whispering  gallery,  become  audible  to  the  inquirers  alone. 

The  concave,  undulating,  and  perfectly  polished  surface  of  many  sea- 
sbelis,  fits  them  to  catch,  mix,  and  return  the  pulses  of  sounds  that  happen 
to  be  trembling  about  them,  so  aa  to  produce  that  carious  resonance  from 
within  which  closely  resembles  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean — so  closely, 
that  the  spirited  boy,  after  studying  the  interesting  stories  of  voyagers  which 
pamt  dangers  to  be  nobly  braved,  and  charm  of  nature  to  be  seen  in  distant 
lands,  often  feeds  his  imaginatien  with  this  voice  of  a  shell,  and  fanciea 
himself  already  riding  among  the  billows. 

The  animal  ear, 

so  admirably  adapted  to  perceive  the  evanescent  tremblings  of  the  air,  has 
of  course  a  structure  in  nice  relation  to  their  nature  as  now  explained.  The 
parts  of  the  ear,  and  the  progress  of  the  sound  to  the  sentient  nerve,  may 
be  simply  described  aa  follows  : 

1st.     There  is  external  to  the  head,  a  wide-mouthed  tube  or  ear-trumpet 

a,  for  catching  and  concentrating  the  waves  of 

^'K-    123.  sound.     It  is  moveable  in  many  animals,  so 

that  they  can  direct  it  to  the  place  from  which 

the  sound  comes. 

2d.  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ear-tube,  fails  upon  a  membrane  stretched 
across  the  channel,  like  the  parchment  of  an 
ordinary  drum,  over  the  space  called  the/^m- 
panum  or  drum  of  the  ear  h,  and  causes  the 
membrane  to  vibrate.  That  its  motion  may 
be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the  drum  has 
free  communication  with  the  exterual  air,  by  the  open  passage  /,  called  the 
S^usiachian  lube,  leading  to  the  back  of.  the  mouth.  A  degree  of  deafness 
ensues  when  this  tube  is  obstructed,  as  by  wax ;  and  a  crack  or  sudden 
noise,  with  immediate  return  of  natural  hearing,  is  generally  experienced 
when,  in  the  effort  of  sneezing  or  otherwise,  the  obstruction  is  removed. 

3d.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  are  conveyed  farther  in- 
wards, through  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  chain  of  four  bones  (not  here 
represented  on  account  of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
membrane  U)  the  oval  door  or  window  leading  into  the  labyrinth  e. 

4th.  The  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear,  over  which 
the  nerve  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of  water ;  and  therefore  by 
the  law  of  fluid  pressure  (see  page  128,)  when  the  force  of  the  moving  mem- 
brane of  the  drum,  acting  through  the  chain  of  bones,  is  made  to  compress 
the  water,  the  pressure  is  ffelt  instantly  over  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  a  hydro- 
static press. — The  labyrinth  consists  of  iheveUihuh  e,  the  three  eemi-eircular 
canals  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  a  winding  cavity,  called  the 
cochlea  d,  like  that  of  a  snail-shell,  in  which  fibres,  stretched  across  like 
harp-strings,  constitute  the  l^a. — The  separate  uses  of  these  various  parta 
are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be 
pierced,  and  the  chain  of  bonesraay  be  broken  without  entire  loss  of  hearing. 
Considerable  diversity  of  form  and  dimension  is  found  in  different  animals. 
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The  bone  contajning  the  cavities  of  the  ear  ia  the  hardest  in  the  body, 
and  is  the  first  formed. 

The  ear  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  sound  oomes. 
A  person  in  a  thicket,  listening  to  the  song  of  various  birds,  although  they 
be  concealed  from  his  ejo  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vernal  foliage,  still  judges 
correctly  by  the  ear  in  what  tree  every  little  songster  is  concealed. — The 
same  truth  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  when  horses  or  mules 
march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears  forward  j  those 
in  the  rear,  backwards;  and  those  in  the  centre,  laterally  or  across; — the 
whole  troop  seeming  to  be  actuated  hy  one  feeling,  which  watches  the 
common  safety. 

The  intensity  of  sound  is  to  the  ear  a  measure  of  distance.  In  a  windy 
night,  the  sound  of  a  distant  hell  may  be  brought  so  quickly,  that  it  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  spread  and  be  weakened ;  and  a  person  is  often  roused  from 
a  reverie  by  its  unusual  loudness  and  apparent  nearness. — When  a  stormy 
wind  blows  directly  upon  a  coast,  and  rolls  the  great  waves  in  upon  the 
sandy  beach  or  among  the  rocks,  the  countryman  living  far  inland  hears  the 
uproar,  as  if  the  ocean  had  buret  its  barriers,  and  were  pouring  in  upon  the 
land.  The  scene-contrivers  at  our  theatres  heighten  the  illusion  of  an 
approaching  procession,  by  letting  the  accompanying  music  he  first  heard 
from  a  closed  chamber  or  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  afterwards  with  gradually 
increasing  loudness.  To  the  imagination,  already  excited  perhaps  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  drama  of  some  divine  mind,  the  advancing  host  is  thus 
most  vividly  portrayed  ;  and  when  at  last,  with  the  thunder  of  drums  and 
trumpets  from  the  front  of  the  stage,  the  troop  also  appears,  the  effect  is  com- 
plete. It  is  the  varying  loudness  of  the  .iEolian  harp  which  produces  the 
feeling  that  the  heavenly  choir  is  sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes 


[For  an  account  of  the  Doclrines  of  Fluidily  in  rehtion  to  animals,  s 
Part  V.  Sec.  II.] 
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PART    IV. 

HOCTRINES  OP  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCE. 


To  Tiimds  beginning  this  study,  it  may  facilitate  the  conception  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  without  weight,  or  at  least  is  imponderable  by  human  art, 
to  consider  the.  nature  of  air.  Until  lately  men  were  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  them,  that  a  person 
placed  in  an  apartment  which  offered  to  view  nothing  but  the  naked  walls, 
would  ha^fe  said  that  it  was  empty,  meaning  literally  what  he  said ;  and 
even  when  advertised  that  there  wasatV  in  the  room,  he  would  still  have  been 
fiir  from  possessing  a  clear  notion  that  it  was  full  of  aerial  fluid  just  as  bd 
open  vessel  immersed  in  the  aea  is  full  of  water,  and  that  if  air  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  from  it,  even  so  small  a  body  as  an  apple  could  not  be 
pressed  into  it  additionally  by  less  force  than  fifty  or  aisty  pounds.  This  truth, 
however,  is  now  clearly  understood,  and  daily  osemplifled  in  easy  pneumatic 
experiments,  and  in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  by  the  recent  adoption  of 
the  substance  of  air  in  place  of  feathers,  as  stuffiog  for  beds  and  pillows. 
An  wr-tight  bag  or  sack  suspended  by  it^  lip  in  the  air,  and  held  quite  open 
by  a  hoop  near  its  mouth,  would  appear  empty,  but  if  then  firmly  closed  above 
the  hoop,  it  would  have  imprisoned  its  fill  of  air,  just  as  a  bag  similarly  man- 
aged underwater  would  imprison  its  fill  of  water ;  and  while  in  some  respects 
the  air  would  be  softer  and  locally  moreyielding  than  feathers,  its  en  tire  mass 
would  be  much  less  compressible.  Now  this  air,  when  weighed  by  means  which 
modem  soicnco  has  furnished,  is  found  in  a  cubic  foot  to  contain  somewhat 
more  than  an  ounce,  and  by  strongly  pressing  it,  or  by  causing  it  to  combine 
chemically  with  some  other  substance,  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  very  small  bnlk, 
either  with  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid ;  proving  how  small  a  quantity 
of  ponderable  matter,  under  certain  eircum stances,  will  occupy  great  space. 
And  common  air  is  by  no  means  the  lightest  known  substance,  which  as 
powerfully  resists  the  intrusion  of  other  oodies  where  it  exists.  Hydrogen 
gas,  for  instance,  of  the  same  space-occupying  force,  weighs  only  a  fourteenth 
part  as  much,  and  therefore  a  few  drachms  of  it  confined  in  a  bag  or  l[,ed  as 
broad  as  the  foandatiou  of  a  house,  would  support  a  house  or  cask  as  large 
as  a  house  £llcd  with  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  the  gas  itself  being 
then  eighty  thousand  timeslighter  than  its  bnlk  of  gold  ; — an  J  if  the  pressure 
on  it  were  diminished,  it  would  readily  espand  to  a  volume  a  thousand  times 
as  great,  and  would  still  be  eierting  a  considerable  outward  elasticity.  Again, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  while  uniting  with  explosive  force 
to  form  water,  dilates  for  the  time,  even  under  the  great  pressuie  of  the 
atmwphere,  to  a  bulk  about  twenty  times  greater  than  the  gases  have  while 
separate. 

The  mind,  pursuing  the  idea  of  such  expansion  or  occupancy  of  space  by 
a  small  quantity  of  matter,  and  reflecting  on  the  wnndurful  divisibility  of 
matter  or  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  as  explained  in  Part  I  of  tliis 
work,  might  almost  admit  as  a  possible  reality  Newton's  hypothetical  lUuatra- 
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tion  of  that  divisibility,  viz.,  that  even  one  ounce  of  substance  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  vast  space  in  which  our  solar  system  exists,  might  leave 
no  ([Tiarter  of  an  inch  without  its  particle.  Now  a  fluid  in  any  degree 
approaching  in  rarity  to  this,  although  it  might  press,  resist,  commuuicate 
motion,  and  have  other  influetfces  in  common  with  more  ponderable  patter, 
would  have  neither  weight  nor  inertia  discoverable  by  means  at  present 
known  to  man.  While  we  are  oontemplating,  then,  or  modifying  the  agen- 
cies of  what  causes  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  electricity  in  its  forma  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  galvanism,  or  of  mag- 
netism, in  a  word,  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  we  may  be  dealing 
with  matter  of  the  subtle  constitution  now  spoken  of.  And  ai  in  the  terres- 
trial atmosphere  there  areat  least  twofluids  present,  tJ3  ,osTgen  and  nitrogen, 
of  distinct  nature,  so  in  a  more  subtle  ether,  filling  all  spite,  theie  may  he 
various  ingredients. 

A  majority  of  philosophers 'now  incline  to  the  opinion  here  skefclied,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  such  subtle  fluid  or  ether  occupying  completely  the 
space  of  the  universe,  and  tending  to  uniform  diffusion  by  reiwa  nf  a  strong 
mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles,  which  fluid  pervades  denser  material  sub- 
stances somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  or  a  mass  of  sand,  being 
attracted  in  a  peculiar  way  by  each  substance,  and  which  fluid  may  or  may 
not  have  weight  and  inertia.  They  believe  farther  that  the  phenomena 
above  alluded  to,  and  whioh  human  art  can  exhibit  with  highest  beauty,  or 
with  awful  intensity,  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  other  affections  of  that 
fluid,  as  the  sensation  of  sound  in  all  its  varieties  is  produced  in  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  ear  by  a  certain  motion  in  the  air,  or  in  any  other  body 
having  communication  with  the  ear;  or  as  the  sensation  of  Jar  is  perceived 
by  a  hand  held  to  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood  when  a  blow  is  given  to  the  other 
end.  Some  philosophers  again  suppose  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
are  material  particles  projected  through  space,  somewhat  as  sand  might  bo 
scattered  by  an  explosion,  and  which  particles  are  present  only  when  the 
effects  are  apparent.  Some  combine  these  two  hypotheses.  And  some  hold 
al!  the  phenomena  of  heat  to  he  mere  motions  in  the  common  matter  of  the 
bodies  in  which  the  heat  exists. 

We  mention  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  their  respective  merits,  or  even  of  asserting  that  any  one  of 
them  is  true,  but  merely  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  directions  which 
inquirers'  minds  have  taken  in  pursuing  the  investigation.  To  undersiand 
the  subjects  as  far  as  men  yet  usefully  understand  them,  and  sufficiently  for 
a  vast  number  of  most  useful  purposes,  it  is  only  neoessary,  as  in  othetde- 
partmonts  of  science,  to  classify  important  phenomena,  so  that  their  nature 
and  resemblances  may  ho  clearly  perceived.  When,  in  treating  of  the  human 
mind,  we  speak  of  its  relainivg  an  idea,  or  being  depressed,  or  being  heakd 
with  passion,  &o.,  we  speak  of  subjects  sufficiently  definite,  although  we  may 
have  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  phenomena; — and  in  the 
same  manner  may  we  speak  iif  the  accumulation,  radiation,  or  other  afiec- 
tions  of  heat  and  light.  We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  ^even  of  gravity,  the 
grandest  influence  in  nature,  but  we  can  calculate  its  efi'ects  with  admirable 
precision. 
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PART     IV. 

(CONTINUED.) 

SECTION  I— ON  HEAT. 

ANALYSIS  or  THE   SECTION. 

Seal  (  iy  some  caUed  Oaloric  )  may  he  strikingly  referred  fa  as  tJtat  mhich 
c&usei  the  difference  hetween  winter  and  swmmer,  between  tropical  gardens 
and  polar  loastes.  I'i  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term  Cold.  It 
cannot  be  exhibited  apart,  nor  prove  to  have  weight  or  inertia,  and  the 
change  of  its  quantity  in  bodies  !«  mott  conveniently  estimated  by  the  con~ 
comitani  change  of  their  bulk;  any  substance  so  eircmnslanced  as  to  allow 
this  to  be  accurately  measured  constituting  a  thermometer. 

Seat  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring  bodies  until  all  have  the  tame  tem- 
perature, that  is,  until  all  similarly  affect  a  thermometer.  It  spreads 
partly  through  their  structure,  or  hy  conduction,  as  it  is  called,  vyilh  a 
slow  progress,  different  for  each  substance,  and  in  fluids  modijted  by  the 
motion  of  their  particles  ;  and  it  spreads  partly  also  by  being  shot  or 
radiated  like  light  from  one  body  to  another,  through  transparent  m^dia 
or  space,  with  readiness  affected  by  the  material  and  state  of  the  giving 
and  receiving  surfaces. 

Seat,  hy  entering  hbdies,  expands  them,,  and  through  a  range  which  in- 
cludes, as  three  successive  stages,  tKe  forms  of  bolid,  liquid  and  Am  or 
GAS ;  hecoming  thus  in  nature  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  that 
attraction  which  holds  corporeal  particles  together,  and  which,  if  acting 
q/one,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  lifeless  mass. 
Each  particular  substance,  according  to  the  nature,  proximilyt  4ec.,  of 
ils  ultimate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  (^said  to  mark  its 
^iy),  toproducein  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  calorific  ten- 
undergoing  expansion  then  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself,  and 
jing  its  form  fo  liquid  and  air  at  points  of  temperature  proper  to 
itself ;  the  expansion  in  bodies  generally  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  temperature,  because  the  cohesion  of  their  particles  lessens  with  in- 
crease of  distance  ;  being  remarkably  greiler  therefore  in  liquids  than  in 
solids;  and  in  a:ir  ih^n  in  liquids ;  and  the  rate  of  e^ansion,  moreover, 
being  much  quiekened  as  tAe  bodies  approach  their  points  of  changing 
foim  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which  changes,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
enters  them,  but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  particles  and  increased 
volume  of  the  mass,  it  becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer,  aiid  is 
therefore  called  LATENT  heat.  For  any  given  substance  the  changes  of 
form  happens  so  constantly  at  ike  same  temperature,  that  they  mark  fixed 
points  in  the  general  scale  of  temperature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and 
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compara  thermometers.      Beat,  hy  expanding  diffirent  substances  une- 
guaUy,  injlitences  muck  their  chemical  comhination. 
Seat  influences  aim  the/vnctions  of  vegetable  and  animal  h'fe.     The  great 
source  of  heal  is  the  sun  ;   but  eieetrieili/,  combustion  and  other  chemical 
action,  condensation, /riction,  and  the  actions  of  U/e,  are  also  excitants.* 


"Seat  mat/  be  strikingly  re/erred  to  as  thai  icliich  causes  the  J'Jirence 
between  whiter  and  summer,  bcluieen  the  gardens  of  ike  (qiiatur  and 
polar  wastes."     (See  the  Analysis, 'page  256.) 

In  the  winter  of  climates,  where  tbo  temperature  is  for  a  time  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  e^rth  with  its  waters  is  bound  up  in  Know  and 
ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless,  appearing  everywhere  lite  withered 
skeletons,  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to  the  bitter 
cold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in  the  snows — nature  seems  dying 
or  dead ;  but  what  a  change  when  spring  returns,  that  ig,  when  heat  returns  ! 
The  earth  is  again  uncovered,  and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  are  agaia 
liquid  mirrors,  the  warm  showera  come  to  foster  vegetation,  which  soon 
covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty,  Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled 
to  many  duties;  his  water-wheels  are  everywhere  at  work  his  boats  are 
again  on  the  canals  and  m     h     biT  y  fl  f      5  1  Dg  the 

shores;  winged  life  inn  ml  d  fill  h  k  fi  y  1  f  m  1  rly  fllls 
the  waters,  and  every  ap  f  h  m  htaly  Ijy  Many 
persons  regard  these  cha  fef  fhymlkl  cessive 

position  of  a  turning-wh    Ifhh  eesaiyb  h  t;  not 

adverting  that  it  is  the  a      1  m  f    1  f      mp  e  which 

does  all.     But  if  the  ooH     f  w  ly    h  y      f  1   gly  pro- 

duce the  wintery  scene,      dfwmh      mbf  pringt  H 

expands  tho  hud  and  the  bl       m     h    h  f  f  II         Ij  destroy. 

A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-ho  k  1  f 

Again,  as  regards  climates,  the  earthly  matters  forming  the  exterior  of 
our  globe,  and,  therefore,  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  net 
different  for  different  latitudes, — at  tho  equator,  for  instance,  and  near  the 
poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then,  in  the  two  situations,  exhibits  a  con- 
trast more  striking  still  than  between  summer  and  winter,  is  merely  to  aa 
inequality  of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  in  both 
situations  the  same  vegetables  might  grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find 
their  befitting  support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  the  heat  abouads, 
we  see  tho  magnificent  scene  of  tropica!  fertility ;  the  earth  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  endless,  lovely  variety,  and  even  the  hard  rocks  fes- 
tooned with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine,  rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  animal  existence,  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
species  are  of  surpassing  beauty — the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  as  brilliant  as 
the  gayest  flowers.  The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spioe-heds,  the  sky 
and  clouds  are  often  dyed  in  tints  as  bright  as  freshest  rainbow,  and  happy 

*  It  is  to  be  rfmBTked  here,  fbaf,  many  phenomeTiB.  in  nhich  heat  plays  an  irajioTtnnt 
part,  have  been  olreody  desoribed  in  preceding  chapters  of  tliia  work  ; — for  instance,  tho 
notion  of  the  Bteam-engine,  tho  phenomena  of  winds,  many  facta  in  ^meteorology,  &i:., 
under  the  head  of  Pneumatics.  In  a  separate  tjealise  ou  heat,  these  ooutd  not  with  pro- 
priety have  been  omitted  ;  but  in  a  oompreh  en  si  re  system  of  science  like  the  present,  tliey 
find  iheir  fit  place,  nhere,  being  snrroondcd  by  subjects  reecmbliag  them  in  more  Intri- 
cate partienlars,  they  can  be  more  concisely  and  clearly  explained. 
17 
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human  inhabitants  call  the  scene  a  piradise  Again,  where  heat  JB  absent, 
WG  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of  polar  barrenne.qs,  namely,  bare  rock  or 
mountain,  instead  of  fertile  field  ,  -water  everywliere  hardened  to  solidity  ; 
no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew;  few  motions  but  drifting  snow;  -vegetable  life 
scarcely  esisting,  and  then  on]y  in  sheltirLd  places  turned  to  the  sun — and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  tiees  ot  India,  whose  single  le:»f  is  almost 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  hut,  there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furze  and  fir, 
having  what  may  be  called  hairs  or  briatles,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  In  the 
winter  time,  during  which  the  sun  11  not  seen  for  nearly  ais  months,  new 
horrors  are  added,  viz.,  the  darkness  and  dreadtul  silence,  the  cold  benumb- 
ing all  life,  and  even  freezing  mercury — a  scene  into  which  man  may  pene- 
trate from  happier  climes,  but  where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship 
and  Gres  for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  ft-om  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now  desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanted  to 
make  them  like  the  most  favoured  countries  of  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the 
recent  discoveries  under  ground  of  the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables 
formerly  inhabiting  them,  which  now  can  live  only  near  the  equator.  While 
winter,  then,  or  the  temporary  absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of 
nature,  the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  appears  like  its  death  ; 
and  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberless  im- 
portant processes  of  chemistry  and  domestic  economy,  and  is  the  actuating 
principle  of  the  mighty  steam-engine  which  now  performs  half  the  work  of 
society,  how  truly  may  heat,  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  u 


"  Beat  cannol  he  exhibi/ed  in  a  separate  state,  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or 
inertia."      (Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

Althougli  heat  is  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  sunbeam,  and  to  radiate 
around  from  a  blazing  fire,  we  cannot  otherwise  arrest  or  detect  it  in  its  pro- 
gress than  by  allowing  it  to  enter,  and  remain  in  some  ponderable  substance. 
We  know  hot  iron,  or  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  but  nature  no  where  presents  to 
us,  nor  has  art  succeeded  in  showing  us,  heat  alone. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam,  and  then  leave 
it  to  melt,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Or 
if  we  substitute  for  the  ice,  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to 
cool,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  If  we  place  a  pound  of  mer- 
cury in  one  scale  of  the  weigh-beam  and  a  pound  of  wat«r  in  the  other,  and 
then  either  heat  or  cool  both  through  the  same  number  of  thcrmometric 
degrees,  although  about  thirty  times  more  heat  (as  will  be  explained  below) 
enters  or  leaves  the  bulky  water  than  the  dense  mercury,  they  will  still 
remain  equivalent  weights. 

Again,  a  sunbeam,  with  its  intense  light  and  heat,  after  being  concen- 
trated by  a  powerful  lens  or  mirror,  may  be  made  to  fall  uppn  the  scale  of 
a  most  delicate  balance,  but  will  produce  no  depressing  efi'ect  on  the  scale, 
as  would  follow  if  what  constitutes  the  beam  had  the  least  forward  motal 
inertia  or  momentum. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  led  certain  inquirers  to  deny  the  material 
or  separate  existence  of  heat,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  merely  motion  of  one 
kind  among  the  material  parlieles  of  bodies  generally,  as  sound  is  motion 
of  another  kind  among  the  same  particles.  The  following  facts  they  consider 
to  have  the  same  bearing  in  the  argument ;  Heat  can  be  produced  without 
limit  by  friction,  as — when  savages  light  their  fires  by  rubbing  together  two 
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pieces  of  wood — when  Count  Rumford  made  great  quantities  of  water  boil, 
by  causing  a  blunt  borer  to  rub  against  a  mass  of  metal  immersed  in  water — 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  quickly  melted  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them 
against  each  other  in  a  room  cooled  below  the  jreeaing  point,  &c.  Intense 
heat  is  produced  by  the  esplosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  fulminating  mix- 
ture, yet  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  existed  in  the  small  bulk  of  the 
powder  before  the  explosion.  Other  inquirers,  on  the  contrary,  have  deemed 
to  be  proofs  of  the  separate  materiality  of  heat  Buoh  facts  as  now  follow; — 
that  it  is  radiated  through  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  can  produce, 
and  even  more  readily  than  through  air ;  that  it  radiates  in  the  same  place 
in  all  directions,  without  impediment  from  the  crossing  rajs; — that  it  be- 
comes instantly  sensible  on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  then 
squeezed  out  from  the  mass  ;  as  when,  by  compressing  air  suddenly,  we  in- 
flame a  match  immersed  in  it ;  or  when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  iron  by 
hammering,  we  render  it  very  hot,  the  warming  being  greater  at  the  first 
blow  (wMch  most  changes  the  bulk)  than  afterwards, — that  when,  on  mix- 
ing bodies  which  combine  so  intimately  as  to  oectipy  less  space  than  when 
separate,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of 
the  volume: — that  the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  in  bodies  do  not 
resemble  those  of  the  spreading  of  sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known 
to  us ; — and  that,  as  to  the  great  and  sadden  extrication  of  heat  by  friction 
or  explosion,  it  may  be  as  truly  a  rush  of  the  fluid  to  the  part,  as  in  the 
ease  of  an  electrical  accumulation  or  discharge  These  facts,  moreover, 
they  think,  square  well  with  their  assumption  that  the  phenomena  of  heat 
are  produced  by  an  exceedingly  subtle  fluid,  or  ether,  pervading  the  whole 
universe,  and  softening,  or  melting,  or  gasifying  bodies,  according  to  the 
quantity  present  in  each ;  its  own  parts  being  strongly  repulsive  of  each 
other,  and  socking,  theirefore,  widest  and  most  equable  diffusion. 

"  7%e  change  of  its  quantity  in  bodies  is  most  convaiietHly  estimated  hy  the 
concomitant  chanife  of  their  bulk,  any  gabslance  so  circumstanced,  as  to 
allow  this  to  be  accurateli/  measurtd,  constituting  a  thermometer."  (Bead 
the  Analy.sis,  page  25t>.) 

If  we  heat  a  wire,  it  is  lengthened ;  if  we  heat  water  in  a  full  vessel,  a 
part  runs  over  ;  if  we  heat  air  in  a  bladder,  the  bladder  is  distended  ;  in  a 
word,  if  we  heat  any  substance,  its  volume  increases  in  some  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  temperature, — and  we  may  measure  the  increase  of  volume. 
The  reasons  why,  in  such  investigations,  a  contrivance  in  which  the  expan- 
sion of  mercury  may  be  observed,  viz.,  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  com- 
monly preferred  to  others,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  mind  which 
has  considered  the  whole  subject  of  heat ;  and  we  touch  upon  the  matter 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  a 
small  bulb,  or  bottle  of  glass  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  a  long  very 
narrow  stalk  or  neck,  in  which  the  mercury  lises  when  expanded  by  beat, 
or  falls  when  heat  is  withdrawn ;  the  ;=talk  between  the  points  at  which 
mereury  standings  in  freezing  and  boiling  water,  being  divided  into  an 
arbitrary  number  of  degrees,  which  division  appearing  on  a  scale  applied  to 
the  stalk,  is  continued  similarly  aboTe  and  below  these  points. 

"  Heal  diffuses  itself  among  neighhoring  bodies  ttnlil  all  have  acquired  the 
same  temperature  ;  thai  is  to  say,  until  all  will  similarly  affect  a  thermo- 
meter."     (See  the  Analysis.) 
An  iron  bolt  thrust  in  among  buroing  coals  soon  becomes  red  hot  like 
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them.  If  it  be  the  heater  of  a  tea-urn,  it  will,  when  afterwards  placed 
amidst  the  water,  part  with  ita  lately  acquired  heat  to  the  water,  until  botli 
are  of  the  same  temperature.  Boiling  water,  again  soon  imparts  heat  to  an  egg 
placed  in  it,  and  a  feverish  head  yields  its  heat  to  a  bladder  of  cold  water 
or  ise.  A  hundred  objecta  enclosed  in  the  same  apartment,  if  tested,  after 
a  time,  by  the  thermometer,  will  aU  indicate  the  same  temperature. 

"  The  vnfi:rior  degrees  of  heat  are  denoted  h>/  the  term  COLD." 

When  the  hand  touches  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  than  itself,  it  re- 
ceives heat  according  to  tlie  law  now  explained,  an^  it  experiences  a  pecu- 
liar sensation  j  when  it  touches  a  body  of  lower  temperature  than  itself,  it 
gives  out  heat  for  a  like  reason,  and  experiences  another  and  very  different 
sensation.  The  two  are  called  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Now 
heat  and  cold,  considered  as  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  although  tlius 
appeariog  opposities,  are  really  degrees  of  the  same  object,  tempeTature, 
contrasted  by  name,  for  convenience  saie,  in  reference  to  the  particular 
temperature  of  the  individuals  speaking  of  them — ^just  as  any  two  nearest 
mile-stooes  on  a  road,  although  merely  marking  degrees  of  the  same  object, 
distance,  might  receive  from  persons  living  between  them  the  opposite  names 
of  east  and  west,  or  of  nortli  and  south.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  the  sensation  of  heat  is  producible  also  by  a  body  colder  than  the 
hand,  provided  it  be  less  cold  than  a  body  touched  immediately  before,  or 
than  the  usual  temperature ;  and  the  sensation  of  cold  is  produced  under 
the  opposite  circumstances  of  touching  a  comparatively  warm  body,  but 
which  is  less  warm  than  something  touched  just  before.  This  explains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  body  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
the  same  person,  both  hot  and  cold.  If  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  com- 
mon spring-fcater  from  touching  ice,  that  hand  will  deem  the  water  very 
warm :  while  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  it  from  a  warm  bath,  would 
deem  it  very  cold.  For  a  like  reason ;  a  person  from  India,  arriving  in 
England  in  the  spring,  deems  the  air  cold,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  diminishiog  their  clothing,  because  the  heat  to  them  is  becom- 
ing oppressive.  Such  facts  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  men  to  discover 
more  correct  thermometers  than  their  bodily  sensations. 

"  Spread inij  partly  through  their  structure,  or  by  conduction,  as  it  is  called, 

with  a  progress  proper  to  each  substance."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page 

256.) 

If  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  be  held  in  the  fire,  a  hand  grasping  the  other 
end  soon  feels  the  heat  coming  through  it.  Through  a  similar  rod  of  glass 
the  transmission  is  much  slower,  and  through  one  of  wood  it  is  slower  still. 
The  hand  would  be  burned  by  the  iron,  before  it  felt  warmth  in  the  wood, 
although  tlie  inner  end  were  blazing. 

On  the  fact  that  different  substances  are  permeable  to  heat,  or  have  the 
property  of  conducting  it,  in  different  degrees,  depend  many  interesting 
phenomena  in  nature  and  the  arts ;  hence  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the 
degrees  exactly,  and  to  classify  the  substances.  Various  methods  for  this 
purpose  have  been  adopted.  For  solids — similar  rods  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, after  being  thinly  coated  with  wax,  have  been  placed  with  their  in- 
ferior extremities  in  hot  oil,  and  then  the  comparative  distances  to  which,  in 
a  given  time,  the  wax  was  melted,  furnished  one  eot  of  indications  of  the 
comparative  conducting  powers : — or,  equal  lengths  of  the  different  bare  rods 
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being  left  above  the  oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  explosive  powder  being  placed 
on  the  top  of  each,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  elapsing  before  the 
explosions  gave  another  kind  of  measure  : — or  equal  balls  of  different  suh- 
Btanees,  with  a  central  cavity  in  each  to  receive  a  thermometer,  being  heated 
to  the  same  degree  and  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  cool,  until  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  a  given  point,  gave  stiil  another  list.  A  modification  of  the  last 
method  was  adopted  by  Count  Rumford  to  ascertain  the  relative  degrees  in 
which  furs,  feathers,  and  other  materials  used  for  clothing,  conduct  heat,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  resist  its  passage.  He  covered  the  hall  or  stem  of 
a  theroiometer  with  a  certain  thickness  of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  by  placing 
the  thermometer  in  a  larger  bulb  and  stem  of  glass,  and  then  filling  the 
interval  between  them  with  the  substance ;  and  after  heating  this  apparatus 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  dipping  it  in  liquid  of  the  desired  temperature,  he 
surrounded  it  by  ice,  and  marked  the  comparative  time  required  to  cool  the 
thermometer  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  The  figures  following  the  names 
of  some  of  the  substances  in  the  subjoined  list,  mark  the  number  of  seconds 
required  respectively  for  cooling  it  60°. 

These  experiments  have  shown,  as  a  general  rale,  that  density  in  a  body 
favours  the  passage  of  heat  through  it.  The  best  conductors  are  the  metals, 
and  then  follow  in  succession  diamond,  glass,  stones,  earths,  woods,  &c.,  as 
here  noted : 

Mofals — silver,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead. 

Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard  stones. 

Porous  earths. 

Woods. 

Fats  or  thick  oils. 

Snow. 

Air 576 

Sewing  silk  ...         917 

■  Wood  aslies         -         -         -        927 

Charcoal     .         -         -        -         937 

Fine  lint     -        .         -        -      1,032 

Cotton         ....      1,046 

Lamp  black         ...      1,117 

Wool  -         .         -        -      1,118 

Raw  silk    "-        -        -         .      1,284 

Beavers'  fur         ...      1,296 

Eider  down  -         -        -      1,305 

Hares'  fur  .  .  -  -  1,315 
Air  appears  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  list,  but  if  its  particles  are 
not  allowed  to  move  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to  carry  heat  from  one 
part  to  another,  it  mnducn  (in  the  manner  of  solids)  so  slowly  that  Count 
Rumford  doubted  whether  it  conducted  at  all.  It  is  probably  the  worst  cou. 
ductor  known,  that  is,  the  substance  which  when  at  rest  impedes  the  passage 
of  heat  the  most.  To  this  fact  seem  to  be  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  remarkable  non-conducting  quality  of  porous  or  spongy  substances,  as 
feathers,  loose  filamcntuous  matter,  powders,  &c.,  which  have  much  air  in 
their  structure,  often  adherent  with  the  force  of  attraction  which  immersion 
in  water,  or  even  being  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  is  insuf&cient 
to  overcome. 

While  contemplating  the  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table,  one  cannot  but 
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reflect  how  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes  the  substances  are  which 
nature  has  provided  as  clothing  for  the  iaferior  animals  ; — and  which  man 
afterwards  accoramodatea  with  such  curious  art  to  his  peculiar  wants.  Ani- 
mals required  to  be  protected  against  the  chills  of  night  and  the  biting  blasts 
of  winter,  and  some  of  them  which  dwell  among  eternal  ice,  could  not  have 
lived  at  all,  but  for  a  garment  whioii  might  shut  up  within  it  nearly  all  the 
heat  which  their  vital  functions  produced.  Now  anycovering  of  a  metallic, 
Of  earthy,  or  woody  nature,  would  have  been  far  from  sufficing ;  but  out  of  a 
wondrous  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  the  soft  ingredients  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, those  beautiful  testures  are  produced  called  fur  and  feather,  so  greatly 
adorning  while  they  completely  protect  the  wearers ; — textures,  moreover, 
which  grow  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  in  the  exact  quantity  that  suits 
the  climate  and  season,  and  which  are  reproduced  when  by  any  accident  they 
are  partially  destroyed.  In  warm  climates  the  hairy  coat  of  quadrupeds  ia 
comparatively  short  and  thin ;  as  in  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  tropical 
sheep,  &c.  It  is  seen  to  thicken  with  increasing  latitude,  furnishing  the  soft 
and  abundant  fleeces  of  the  temperate  zones ;  and  towards  the  poles  it  is 
externally  shaggy  and  coarse,  as  in  the  arctic  bear.  In  amphibious  animals, 
which  hs,ve  to  resist  the  cold  of  water  as  well  as  of  air,  the  furs  grow  particu- 
larly defensive,  as  in  the  otter  and  beaver.  Birds,  from  having  very  warm 
blood,  require  plenteous  clothing,  but  require  also  to  have  a  smooth  sur- 
face, that  they  may  pass  easily  through  the  air; — both  objects  are  secured 
by  the  beautiful  structure  of  feathers,  so  beautiful  and  wonderful  that  writers 
on  natural  theology  have  often  particularized  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
exemplifications  of  creative  wisdom.  Feathers,  like  fur,  appear  in  kind  and 
quantity  suited  to  particular  climates  and  seasons.  The  birds  of  cold  regions 
have  covering  almost  as  bulky  as  their  bodies,  and  if  it  bo  warm  ia  those  of 
them  which  live  only  in  air,  in  the  water-fowl  it  is  wanner  still.  These 
last  have  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  up  by  the  still  more 
delicate  structure  called  down,  particularly  on  the  breast,  which  in  swim- 
ming first  meets  and  dividesthe  cold  wave.  There  are  animals  with  warm 
blood  which  yet  live  very  constantly  immersed  in  water,  as  the  whale.  Seal, 
walriiSf  &o.  Now  neither  hair  nor  feathers,  however  oiled,  would  have 
been  a  fit  covering  for  them ;  but  kind  nature  has  prepared  an  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  vast  mass  of  fat  or  thick  oil  which  surrounds  their  bodies — suh- 


which  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  man  than  the  furs  and  feathers  of 
land  animals. 

While  speaking  of  clothing  wc  may  remark, -that  the  bark  of  trees  is  also 
a  structure  very  skwiy  premeable  to  heat,  and  securing,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature to  vegetable  life. 

And  while  we  admire  what  nature  has  thus  done  for  animals  and  vegetables, 
let  us  not  overlook  her  scarcely  less  remarkable  provision  of  ice  and  snow, 
as  winter  clothing  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  our  fields  and  gardens.  Ice, 
as  a  protection  to.water  and  its  inhabitants,  was  considered  in  Sec.  I.,  in  the 
explanation  of  why,  although  solid,  it  swims  on  watftr.  We  have  now  to 
remark  that  snow,  whfch  becomes  as  a  pure  white  fleece  to  the  earth,  is  a 
structure  which  resists  the  passage  of  heat  nearly  as  much  as  feathers.  It, 
of  course,  can  defend  only  from  clouds  below  32°  or  the  freezing  point ;  but 
it  does  so  most  effectually,  preserving  the  roots  and  seeds  and  tender  plants 
during  theseverityof  winter.  When  thegteen  blade  of  wheat  and  the  beau- 
tiful snow-drop  flower  appear  in  spring  rising  through  the  melting  snow,  they 
have  recently  owed  an  important  shelter  to  their  wintry  mantle.  Under  deep 
snow  while  the  thermometer  in  the  air  may  be  far  below  zero,  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  ground  is  rarely  below  the  freezing  point.  Now  this  temperature, 
to  persons  some  time  accustomed  to  it,  ie  mild  and  even  agreeable.  It  is 
much  higher  than  what  often  prevails  for  Joag  periods  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  centre  and  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplander,  who  during  his  long  winter 
lives  under  ground  is  glad  to  have  ^ditiocally  over  head  a  thick  covering  of 
snow.  Among  the  hills  of  the  west  and  north  of  Britain,  during  the  storms 
of  winter,  a  house  or  covering  of  snow  frequently  preserves  the  lives  of  tra- 
vellers, and  even  of  whole  floeks  of  sheep,  when  the  keen  north  wind  catch- 
ing them  unprotected,  would  'soon  stretch  them  lifeless  along  the  earth. 

It  is  because  earth  conducts  heat  slowly,  that  the  most  iutenso  frost  pene- 
trates but  a  few  inches  into  it,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  a  few 
feet  below  its  surface  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  many  mines, 
even  although  open  to  the  air,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary  one  degree  in 
a  twelvemonth.  Thus  also  water  in  pipes  two  or  three  feet  under  ground 
does  not  freeze,  although  it  may  be  frozen  in  all  the  smaller  branches 
exposed  above.  Hence,  again,  springs  never  freeze,  and  therefore  become 
remarkable  features  ia  a  snow  covered  country.  The  living  water  la  seen 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  running  often  a  considerable  way 
through  fringes  of  green,  before  the  gripe  of  the  frosts  arrest  it;  while 
around  it,  as  is  well  known  to  the  sportsman,  the  snipes  and  wild  duck  and 
other  birds  are  wont  to  congregate.  A  spring  in  a  frozen  pond  or  lake  may 
cause  the  ice  to  be  so  thin  over  the  part  where  it  issues,  that  a  skater  arriving 
there  will  break  through  and  be  destroyed.  The  same  spring  water  which 
appears  warm  in  winter,  is  deemed  cold  in  summer,  be.cause  although  always 
of  the  same  heat,  it  is  in  summer  surrounded  by  warm  atmosphere  and 
objects.  In  proportion  as  buildings  are  massive,  they  acquire  more  of  those 
qualities  which  have  now  been  noticed  of  our  mother  earth.  Many  of  the 
G-othic  halLs  and  cathedrals  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter — as  are 
also  old-fashioned  houses  or  eastlee  with  thiuk  walls  and  deep  cellars. 
Natural  caves  ia  the  mountains  or  sea-shores  furnish  other  examples  of  a, 
similar  kind. 

When  in  the  arts  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  out  of,  or  into 
any  body  or  situation,  a  screen  or  covering  of  a  slow  conducting  substance 
is  employed.  Thus  to  prevent  the  heat  of  a  smelting  or  other  furnace  from 
being  wasted,  it  is  lined  with  fire  bricks,  or  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand,  or 
sometimes  with  powdered  charcoal.  A  furnace  so  guarded  may  be  touched 
by  the  hand,  even  while  containing  within  the  melted  gold.  To  prevent  the 
freezing  of  water  in  pipes  during  the  winter,  by  which  occurrence  the  pipes 
would  be  burst,  it  is  common  to  cover  them  with  straw  ropes,  or  coai-se  flan- 
nel, or  enclose  them  in  a  larger  outer  pipe  with  dry  ohareoal,  or  saw  dust, 
or  chaff,  filling  up  the  interval  between.  If  a  pipe  on  the  contrary,  be  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  or  other  warm  fluid,  the  heat  is  retained,  and,  there- 
fore, saved  by  the  very  same  means.  Ice-houses  are  generally  made  with 
double  walls,  between  which,  dry  straw  placed,  or  saw  dust,  or  air,  prevents 
the  passage  of  heat.  Pails  for  carrjing  ice  in  summer,  or  intended  to  serve 
as  wine  coolers,  are  made  on  the  same  principle— kiz.,  double  vessels,  with 
air  or  charcoal,  filling  the  interval  between  them.  A  flannel  covering  keeps 
a  man  warm  in  winter — it  is  also  the  best  means  of  keeping  ice  from  melting 
in  summer,  Xlnis  for  hot  water,  tea  pots,  coffee  pots,  &;e.,  are  made  with 
wooden  or  ivory  handles,  because  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  conduct  the 
beat  so  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch  them. 

It  is  because  glass  and  earthenware  are  brittle,  and  do  not  allow  ready  pas- 
sage to  heat,  that  vessels  made  of  them  are  so  frequently  broken  by  sudden 
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cliango  of  temperature.  On  pouring  boiling  water  into  such  a  vessel,  the 
internal  part  is  much  heated  and  expanded  (as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
ina  subsequent  page)  before  the  external  part  has  felt  the  influence,  and 
t'lis  is  hence  riven  or  cracked  by  its  connection  with  the  internal.  A  chimney 
mirror  is  often  broken  by  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  on  the  marble  shelf  too 
near  it.  The  glass  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine  will  sometimes  be 
broken  by  placing  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  one  side  is  heated  while  the  othor 
side  receives  a  cold  current  of  air  approaching  the  fire  from  a  door  or  window. 
A  red  hot  rod  of  iron  drawn  along  the  pane  of  glass  will  divide  it  almost 
like  a  diamond  knife.  Even  cast  iron,  or  the  backs  of  grates,  iron  pots,  &c., 
although  conducting  readily,  is  often,  owing  to  its  brittleness,  cracked  by 
unci^ual  heating  or  cooling,  as  from  pouring  water  on  it  when  hot.  Pouring 
cold  water  into  a  heated  glass  will  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  glass 
vessels  intended  to  be  exposed  to  strong  heafa  and  sudden  changes,  as  retorts 
for  distillation,  flasks  for  boiling  liquids,  &c.,  are  made  very  thin,  that  the 
heat  may  pervade  them  almost  instantly  and  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  toy  called  a  Prince  Rupert's  Drop,  which  well  illustrates  our 
present  subject.  It  is  a  lump  of  glass  let  fall  while  fused  into  water,  and 
thereby  suddenly  cooled  and  sotidiSed  on  the  outside  before  the  internal  part 
is  changed;  then  as  this  at  last  hardens  and  would  contract,  it  is  kept 
extended  by  the  arch  of  externa!  crust,  to  which  it  coheres.  Now  if  a  por- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  lump  be  broken  off,  or  if  other  violence  be  done, 
which  jars  its  substance,  the  cohfesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  crumbles 
to  dust  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  Any  glass  cooled  suddenly  when  first 
made,  remains  very  brittle,  for  the  reason  uow  stated.  What  is  called  the 
Bologna  jar  is  a  verj  thick  small  bottle,  thu,s  prepared,  which  bursts  by  a 
grain  of  sand  falling  into  it.  The  process  of  annealing,  to  render  glass  ware 
more  tough  and  durable,  is  merely  the  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly  by 
placing  it  in  an  oven,  where  the  temperature  is  caused  to  fall  gradually. 
The  tempering  of  metals  by  sudden  cooling  seems  to  be  a  process  having 
some  relation  to  that  of  rendering  glass  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  the  difference  of  conducting  power  in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error  made  by  persons  in  estimating  the  temperature  of  bodies 
by  the  touch.  In  a  room  without  a  fire  all  the  articles  of  furniture  soon 
acquired  the  same  temperature;  but  if  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare  feet  were 
to  step  from  theearpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the  hearth-stone,  and 
from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his  sensation  would  deem  each  of  these 
in  succession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now  the  truth  being  that  all  had 
the  same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  body, 
the  best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  a  body,  would  carry  off  heat  the 
fastest,  and  would,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  coldest.  Were  a  similar  expe- 
riment made  in  a  hot-house,  or  in  India,  while  the  temperature  of  every  thing 
around  were  98°,  viz.,  that  of  the  living  body,  then  not  the  slightest  difference 
would  be  left  in  any  of  the  substances :  or  bstly,  were  the  experiment  made 
m  a  room  where  by  any  means  the  general  temperature  were  raised  consider- 
ably above  blood  beat,  then  the  carpet  would  be  deemed  considerably  the 
coolest  instead  of  the  warmest,  and  the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  Jn 
the  same  order  in  which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  Were  a 
bunch  of  wool  and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the  severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or 
of  an  artificial  frigorific  mixture,  a  man  might  touch  the  first  with  impunity, 
{it  would  merely  be  felt  as  rather  cold;)  but  if  ho  grasped  the  second,  his 
hand  would  be  frost-bitten  and  possibly  destroyed ;  were  the  two  substances, 
on  the  contrary,  transferred  to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the  wool  would 
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bear,  he  might-  Bgain  touch  the  wool  with  impunity  (it  would  then  he  felt  as 
a  little  hot,)  but  the  iron  would  hnrn  his  flesh.  The  author  has  entered  a 
room  where  there  was  no  fire,  hut  where  the  temperature  from  hot  air 
admitted  was  sufficjeotly  high  to  boil  the  fish,  &c.,  of  which  he  afterwards 
partook  at  dinner ;  and  he  breathed  the  air  with  very  little  uneasiness, 
fle  could  bear  to  touch  woolen  cloth  in  this  room,  but  no  body  more  solid. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  manifest  the  error  of  supposing  that 
there  is  a  positive  warmth  ia  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  thick  cloak 
which  guards  a  Spaniard  against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer  used 
by  him  as  a  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  : — and  while  in 
England,  flannel  is  our  warmest  article  of  dress,  yet  we  cannot  more 
effectually  preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel  containing  it  in  many 
folds  of  softest  flannel. 

In  every  case  where  a  substance  of  different  temperature  from  the  living 
body  touches  it,  a  thin  surface  of  the  substance  immediately  shares  the  heat 
of  the  bodily  part  touched — the  hand  generally ;  and  while  in  a  good  con- 
ductor, theheat  so  received  qnickly  passes  inwards,  or  away  from  the  surface, 
leaving  this  in  a  state  to  absorb  more,  in  the  tardy  conductor  the  heat  first 
received  tan-iea  at  the  surface,  which  consequently  soon  acquires  nearly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  hand,  and  therefore,  however  cold  the  interior  of  the 
substance  may  be,  it  does  not  cause  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  hand  on  a 
good  conduLtor  has  to  warm  it  deeply,  aslow  conductor  it  warms  only  super- 
ficially. The  following  cases  further  illustrate  the  same  principle.  If  the 
ends  of  nn  iron  poker,  and  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  size,  bo  wrapped  in 
paper  and  then  thrust  into  a  fire,  tho  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  burn 
immediately,  while  that  on  the  metal  will  long  resist: — or  if  pieces  of  paper 
be  laid  on  a  wooden  plank  and  on  a  plate  of  steel,  and  then  a  burning  coal 
be  placed  on  each,  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  bum  long  before  that 
on  the  plate.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  good 
Conductor  loses  to  this  so  rapidly  the  heat  received  from  the  coal,  that  it 
remains  at  too  Iowa  temperature  to  inflame,  and  will  even  cool  to  blackness 
the  touching  part  of  the  coal;  while  on  the  tardy  conductor  the  paper  becomes 
almost  immediately  as  hot  as  the  coal.  It  is  because  water  exposed  to  air 
cannot  be  heated  beyond  212°,  that  it  may  be  made  to  boil  in  an  egg-shell  or 
a  vessel  made  of  paper,  held  over  a  lamp,  without  the  containing  substance 
being  destroyed;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  up,  the  paper  will  burn  and  the 
shell  will  be  calcined,  as  the  solder  of  a  common  tin  kettle  melts  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  reason  why  the  hand  judgesacold  liquid  to  beso 
mneh  colder  than  a  solid  of  the  same  temperature  is,  that  from  the  mobility 
of  the  liquid  particles  among  themselves,  those  in  contact  with  the  hand  are 
constantly  changing.  The  impression  produced  on  the  hand  by  very  cold 
mercury  is  almost  insufferable,  because  mercury  is  both  a  ready  conductor  and 
a  liquid.  Again,  if  a  finger  held  motionless  in  water  feel  cold,  it  will  feel 
colder  still  when  moved  about;  and  a  man  in  the  air  of  a  calm  frosty  morning 
does  not  experience  a  sensation  nearly  so  sharp  as  if  with  the  same  tempera- 
ture there  be  wind.  A  finger  held  up  in  the  wind  discovers  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  blows  by  the  greater  cold  felt  on  one  side,  the  effect  being 
still  more  remarkable  if  the  finger  is  wetted.  If  a  person  in  a  room  with  a 
thermometer,  were  with  a  fan  or  bellows  to  blow  the  air  against  it,  he  would  not 
thereby  lower  it,  because  it  had  already  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  yet 
the  air  blown  against  his  own  body  would  appear  colder  than  when  at  rest, 
because  being  colder  than  his  body,  the  motion  would  supply  heat-absorbing 
particles  more  quickly.    In  like  manner,  if  a  fan  or  bellows  were  used  against 
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a  thermometer  hanging  in  a  furnace  or  hot-house,  the  thermometer  would 
suffer  no  chauge,  hut  the  air  moved  by  them  against  a  person,  would  be 
distreasingly  hot,  like  the  blasting  sirocco  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  If 
two  similar  pieces  of  ice  be  placed  in  a  room  somewhat  warmer  han  i*  n 
of  them  may  be  made  to  melt  much  sooner  than  the  other,  by  b]  w  n  n  t 
with  a  bellows.  The  reaBon  may  here  be  readily  comprehended  why  a  p  n 
suffering  what  is  called  a  cold  in  the  bead,  or  catarrh  from  the  ej  an  1  nose 
esperiences  so  much  more  relief  on  applying  to  the  face  a  hanJk  h  f  of 
linen  or  cambric  than  one  of  cotton  : — it  is,  that  the  former,  by  7  j 
readily  absorbs  the  heat  and  diminishes  the  inflammation,  whil  h  ! 
by  refusing  to  give  passage  to  tho  heat,  increases  the  temperatu  nd  h 
distress.     Popular  prejudice  has  held  that  there  was  a  poison  in  n 

"Seats  spreading  in  fluids  chiefly  hy  the  motion  of  iheir  pat  Udcs. 
(Eead  the  Analysis,  page  256,) 

Owing  to  the  mobility  among  themselves  of  fluid  particles,  heat  entering 
a  fluid  anywhere  below  the  surface,  by  dilating  and  rendering  specially  lighter 
the  portion  heated,  allows  the  denser  fluid  around  tfl  sink  down  and  force  up 
the  rarer;  and  the  continued  currents  so  established,  diffuse  the  heat  through 
the  mass  much  more  quickly  than  heat  spreads  by  conduction  in  any  solid. 

Count  Rumford'a  experiments  led  him  at  first  to  conclude  that  liquids, 
but  for  this  carrying  process,  by  the  particles  changing  their  place,  were 
absolutely  impassable  to  heat.  A  piece  of  ice  will  lie  very  long  at  the  bot- 
tom of  water  which  is  made  to  boil  at  the  top  by  the  contact  of  any  hot 
body ;  and  when  it  at  last  melts.  Count  R.  believed  that  it  did  so  entirely 
from  the  heat  which  passed  downwards  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
containing  tho  water.  But  an  ingenious  esperim en t  by  Dr.  Murray  decided 
the  question  differently.  lie  made  a  vessel  of  ice,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  carry  downwards  any  heat  greater  than  32°,  as  ice  melts  at  that  degree ; 
and  having  put  into  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  oil  at  32°,  with  the  bulb  of  a, 
thermometer  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  oil,  he 
placed  a  cup  of  boiling  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  oil : — in  a 
minute  and  a  half  the  therijiometer  rose  nearly  a  degree,  and  in  seven  minutes 
it  rose  five  degrees,  beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The  heat  then  must  have 
passed  downwards  through  the  liquid,  proving  a  conducting  power ; — unless, 
indeed,  it  passed  by  radiation,  as  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  internal  currents  or  circulation  produced  by  heat  in  fluid  masses,  and 
of  which  there  are  so  many  important  instances  in  nature,  were  more  fitly 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Bydrosiafics  and  Pntumatics;  we  shall  here, 
therefore,  allude  to  them  very  shortly. 

Perhaps  the  best  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  tall  glass  jar,  filled  with  water,  in  which  small  pieces  of  amber  i  e 
diffused  to  show  its  movements,  first  in  a  wa  m  b  th  and  th  n  n  a  11 
bath.  In  the  first  case,  the  water  and  amb  n  a  th  u  1  f  th  ja 
where  they  are  heated,  will  exhibit  a  rapid  pw  d  u  nt  wl  1  n  the 
centre  of  the  jar  they  will  form  an  opposite  and  d  wnw  d  u  nt  In  the 
second  case,  or  when  the  jar  is  placed  in  a  cold  b  th  th  d  t  n  of  the 
currents  will  be  reversed. 

Consideration  of  these  currents  led  the  author  of  this  work,  some  years 
ago,  to  propose  what  he  deemed  a  great  improvement  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  boilers  and  evaporating  pans  generally;  namely,  to  convert 
tlie  upward  and  downward  current  in  the  mass  of  boiling  liquid  into  a  lateral 
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current  below,  eonstantly  and  rapidly  sweeping  the  bottom  of  th  1 

In  ordinary  boilers,  wLen  a  portion  of  liquid  is  converted  into  st    m  n 

tact  with  the  horizontal  bottom,  it  does  not  separate  from  the  b  t  n  m 
mediately,  but  remains  until  a  steam-bubble  of  considerable  siz  b  f  m  1 
and  in  the  mean  time  tho  part  of  the  boiler  defended  by  it  fr  m  th  n 
tact  of  the  liquid,  becomes  overheated,  and  the  following  evil  c  seq  n 
ensue: — 1.  Rapid  destruction  of  the  boiler,  and  on  that  account  a  rapid 
expense  J  2.  Necessity  for  having  originally  much  thicker,  and  therefore 
dearer  boilers;  3.  The  thickness  being  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  there  is  a  proportionate  waste  of  fuel;  4.  and  last,  When  the  liquid  ia 
a  vegetable  juice  o  t  ga  J  f  t    b        b    ized 

and  blackened  wh  h    t  d  th     j    1  j    f  th    p    d     t        f  eed- 

ingly  deteriorated.     Thptt         t  pptd        bdt  1S4,  for 

boiling  sugar  in  d  th     f         t      1  w       1    t     ly  temp      ture, 

gained,  it  was  said  m       tb      $40  000     j       by  p  t       th      j    y  now 

spoken  of.     And  wh      th     1  q    d  b  It        1  k    th  water 

used  in  steam  ship    th     salt  t    tb     b  tt  m    f  th    b    1        and 

powerfully  both  pr  thp       ^fhtdltythbl         Now 

a  current  sweeping  th    b  ttom  p  t     11  th  q  d  m  y  be 

easily  obtained.     Th  t    b  m  thod       t    pi  th    1  q    d   ome 

upright  tubes  with  open  tops  at  a  certain  distance  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  with  the  bottoms  also  open,  but  latterly,  and  all  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the 
general  mass,  consisting  of  liquid  mixed  with  bubbles  of  steam,  becomes  of 
considerably  less  specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  remaining 
unmixed,  because  steam  will  not  enter  the  lateral  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and 
the  columns  of  heavier  liquid  will  therefore  descend  rapidly  and  issuing  by 
the  lateral  openings  of  the  tubes  all  in  one  direction  along  tho  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  will  powerfully  and  uninterruptedly  sweep  it.  In  a  long  wagOD- 
shaped  boiler  the  tubes,  instead  of  being  round,  should  be  made  flat  and 
broad  enough  to  reach  from  side  to  side  ;  and  if  a  very  rapid  current  be  de- 
sired, they  must  be  made  larger  than  the  spaces  between  them  in  which  the 
steam  has  to  rise,  for  thus  the  steam  bubbles,  being  driven  closer  together, 
will  make  tho  rising  column  so  much  the  lighter,  and  its  ascent  consequently 
tho  more  rapid ;  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  rapidity  of  issue  of  the 
sweeping  current.  In  a  moderate  sized  pan  or  boiler  of  the  usual  basin  or 
half-globe  shape,  the  simplest  method  of  producing  the  current  is  to  have  a 
smaller  vessel  of  similar  shape  made  of  thin  metal,  and  placed  within  the 
other  so  as  to  have  about  an  inch  space  all  round  between  them,  and  having 
one  large  opening  at  its  bottom, — then  all  the  steam  mixed  with  fluid  will 
rise  between  the  outer  and  inner  vessel,  while  the  unmixed  liquid  will 
descend  through  the  open  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  and  spread  in  every 
direction,  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  outer.  The  sweeping  of  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler  might  also  be  effected  by  a  wheel  kept  turning,  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  resolve  horizontally  (as  was  done  with  another  view  in  the  large 
Scotch  whiskey  Htills,)  or  by  a  frame  made  somewhat  liko  a  rake  or  gridiron, 
kept  moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  bottom. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  it  is  tho  heating  and  dilatation  of  the  fluid 
air  over  a  tropical  island  while  acted  upon  during  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
tho  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which  allow  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from 
the  faoe  of  the  ocean  around  to  press  inwards  upon  it  and  force  it  upwards 
in  the  atmosphere — the  cold  current  forming  the  delightful  sea-breeze  of 
the  climate.'    And  it  is  the  general  heating  of  the  air  over  the  whole  equa- 
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torial  belt  of  the  earth,  wliicb,  rendei-JDg  it  speciScally  lighter  than  the  air 
nearer  the  poles,  allows  this  to  assume  the  form  of  cool  trade-wiuds,  con- 
atantlj  blowing  towards  the  sun's  path,  and  pressing  upwards  the  hot  air, 
which  then  spreads  away  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  northern  ajid  southern  cold.  In  the  watery 
ocean  also  there  is  a  eirculatory  motion  of  the  same  kind,  although  less  in 
degree,  tending  to  distribute  heat  and  equalize  temperature,  and  contributing 
to  produce  some  of  the  great  sea  curreuts  known  to  mariners. 

The  vertical  currents  produced  by  heat,  in  the  ocean  and  in  great  masses 
of  water  generally,  preserve  in  and  over  them  a  comparatively  uniform  tem- 
perate freshness,  while  the  rocks  and  soil  on  the  shores  around  may  be 
either  parched  under  a  burning  sun,  or  bound  up  in  frost.  A  keen  frost 
chills,  and  soon  hardens  in  its  icy  grasp  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  of 
water  similarly  exposed,  the  part  first  cooled  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its 
increased  density,  and  forces  up  a  warmer  water  to  take  its  place;  this  in  its 
turn  is  cooled  and  descends,  and  a  continued  circulation  is  established,  so 
that  the  surface  cannot  become  ice  until  the  whole  mass,  of  whatever  depth, 
has  been  cooled  down  to  its  greatest  density.  Hence  the  very  deep  sea  is 
not  frozen  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  and  in  temperate  climates,  the 
severest  winter  does  not  freeze  even  the  ordinary  lakes.  During  this  intes- 
tine movement  in  the  water,  that  which  ascends  to  the  surface  to  be  cooled, 
by  losing  one  degree  of  its  heat,  warms  more  than  500  times  its  hulk  of  air 
one  degree,  ead  thus  tempers  remarkably  the  air  passing  over  it.  Hence 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  are  warmer  in  winter  than 
pkces  further  Inland,  although  nearer  to  the  equator.  England  is  much 
warmer  in  winter  than  central  Germany,  which  lies  south  of  England ;  and 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  Lon- 
don :■— snow  never  lies  long  upon  these  eoaats.  As  continental  or  inland 
countries  have  thus  in  winter  an  extreme  of  cold,  so  they  havo  in  summer 
an  extreme  of  heat.  Water  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorbs  the 
heat  into  the  whole  thickness  of  its  mass,  and  therefore  is  warmed  very 
slowly;  but  the  dry  earth  retains  aJl  the  heat  near  its  surface,  and  is  there- 
fore soon  heated  to  excess. 

The  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  assembly  (as  explained  pre- 
viously) is  owing  to  the  motion  produced  hy  the  changed  specific  gravity  of 
air  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within  the  house  becomes  warmer  than 
the  external  air,  and  the  latter  then  presses  in  at  every  opening  or  oreviee 
to  displace  the  other.  The  ventilation  of  the  person  by  the  slow  passage  of 
air  through  the  texture  of  our  clothing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind; 
and  thicker  clothing  acts  chiefly  hy  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  this  passage. 
Hence  an  oiled-silk  or  other  air-tight  covering  laid  on  a  bed  has  greater  in- 
fluence in  preserving  warmth  than  one  or  two  additional  blankets,  and  is 
n  t  ^  n  ally  d  ly  b  u  '  p  events  ventilation,  and  by  shutting  in 
th  nnblp  p  nsonpodoes  dampness.  From  the  part  of  bcd- 
1    h       mm  d        y  h    p  there  is  a  constant  outward  oozing  of 

w    m  a      and    h    e       an  ^    nward  of  cold  air  in  lower  situations 

a    und      In  many  p       n     h  uiation  of  the  blood  is  so  feeble  that  in 

wn  hyha  gadffiulyn  keeping  their  feet  warm,  even  in  bed, 
nnl       wihhaata  ablof  hot  water  or  some  such  means,  and 

n  n^n  hyfnpa  1  pleas  nights,  and  suffer  in  their  general 
hlhlnuh  ah         g    tjon  of  the  author,  a  long  flexible  tube 

hbnul  —  plw  vered  with  leather  or  varnished  cloth, 

by  wh    h     pe      n     u     nd  d     n      his  feet  his  hot  breath,  and  thus  apply 
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them  effectually  a  natural  animal  winnlh,  as  in  a  cold  day  lie  does  to  his 
hands  by  blowing  upon  them  througb  his  gloves. 

The  power  of  fluids  to  diffuse  beat  being  due  to  their  power  of  cari-yiitg, 
and  not  of  conductiny  it,  the  consequence  sbould  follow,  that  any  circum- 
stance which  impedes  the  internal  motion  of  tlio  fluid  particles,  should 
diminiab  the  suffusing  power.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fluids  in  general 
transfer  heat  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  viscid.  Water,  for 
instance,  transfers  less  quickly  than  spirits ;  oil  than  water;  molasses  or  syrup 
than  oil ;  and  water  thickened  by  starch  dissolved  in  it,  or  which  has  it« 
internal  motion  impeded  by  feathers  or  thread  immersed  in  it,  less  quickly 
than  where  it  is  pure  and  at  liberty.  Cooling  being  merely  a  motion  the 
reverse  of  heating,  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  law.  Hence  the  reason  why 
thick  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  all  semifluid  masses,  retain  their  heat  so 
long—so  much  longer  than  equal  bulbs  of  mere  fluid.  The  same  kw  affords 
explanation  of  the  facts,  that  very  porus  masses  and  powders,  as  charcoal, 
metal  filings,  saw  dust,  sand,  &e,,  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  denser 
masses, — their  interstices  being  filled  with  air,  which  scarcely  conducts  heat, 
and  wMch,  by  the  structure  of  the  substance,  has  no  freedom  of  motion  or 
circulation  by  which  it  might  carri/  the  heat. 

"Beat  spreads,  aho,  partly  hy  heivg  radiated  or  shot  light  from  one  Jiody 
to  another,  through  transparent  media  or  space  with  readtttess  affected  hy 
the  material  and  the  state  of  the  giving  and  receiving  surfaces."  (Read 
the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  heated  ball  of  metal  be  suspended  in  the  air,  a  band  brought  in  any 
direction  near  to  it,  will  experience  the  sensation  of  heat  j  and  beneath  it  the 
sensation  will  be  as  strong  as  on  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot 
down  through  anopposingcnrrent  of  air  approaching  the  heated  ball,  to  rise 
from  it,  as  explained  in  a  previous  section.  A  delicate  thermometer- substi- 
tuted for  the  hand,  will  equally  detect  the  spreading  heat,  and  if  held  at 
difierent  distances,  will  prove  it  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  as  light  di- 
mioishes  in  spreading  from  any  luminious  centre,  vii.,  to  be  only  a  fourth 
part  as  intense  at  a  double  distance,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other 
distances.  If  the  heated  body  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  a  thermometer 
placed  near  it  will  still  be  affected  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  screen  be  inter- 
posed between  the  body  and  the  thermometer,  the  latter  will  not  be  affected 
at  all,  proving  the  heat  to  spread  in  straight  lines.  Heat,  when  diffusing 
itself  in  this  way,  to  distinguish  it  from  heat  passing  by  contact  and  com- 
munication, as  described  in  the  last  section,  is  called  radiant  beat;. that  is 
to  say,  spreading  in  radii  or  rays  all  around  its  source  as  light  spreads. 

Radiant  beat  resembles  light  yet  in  other  respects.  It  as  rapidly  perme- 
ates certain  transparent  substances,  and  its  course  suffers  in  them  a  degree 
of  the  bending,  termed  refraction  by  opticians.  It  is  reflected  from  many 
binds  of  polished  surfaces,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  common  mirror; 
and  many  such  surfaces  directed  to  one  point  or  centre  (as  when  Archimedes 
made  the  sun  his  assistant  to  bum  the  Roman  ships)  or  a  single  concave 
surface,  having  its  own  centre  or  focus,  will  concentrate  heat  just  as  light. 
Its  motion  in  the  sun-beam  is  so  rapid,  as  for  any  distance  at  which  men  can 
try  the  experiment,  to  appear  instantaneous  j  and  the  rays  of  heat  from  hot 
iron  or  burning  charcoal  concentrated  at  great  distances  by  suitable  mirrors, 
affect  a  thermometer  as  quickly  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  similarly  reflected. 
Although  light  and  heat  are  united  in  the  sun's  ray,  they  are  still  separable 
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by  our  glass  prisims  or  lenses;  and  the  focus  of  heat  behind  a  burning  glass 
is  not  precisely  the  focua  of  light.  Heat,  in  radiating  through  air,  docs  not 
warm  the  air,  and  its  passage  is  Eot  sensibly  affected  by  winds  or  any  other 
motion  of  the  air. — These  resemblance  n  h  ph  n  m  na  of  light  and  heat 
have  by  some  inquirers  been  held  to  p  that  th  two  classes  of  appear- 
ances are  only  different  modifications  of  a  t  n  n  the  same  subtile  substance 
or  either, 

The  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  as  1 1  k  pi  n  an  instant  to  any 
distance,  and  begins  whenever  there  is  any  n  qual  ty  f  temperature  between 
bodies  exposed  to  each  other,  would  produ  e  d  tant  b  lance  of  temperature 
throughout  nature,  but  that  heat  leav  s  and  nt  rs  bodies  with  readiness, 
depending  on  the  condition  of  their  surf  e  and  n  their  internal  eoaduot- 
ing  powers.  A  black  stone-ware  ter-p  t  f  n  tan  will  radiate  away  100 
degrees  of  its  heat  ia  the  same  time  that  apt  t  p  1  h  d  metal  will  radiate 
only  12  degrees. 

Professor  Leslie  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  investigating  this 
subject,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  contriving  well-adapted  means,  and  of  de- 
tecting many  of  the  important  facts.  As  common  thermometers  are  not  suf&- 
ciently  delicate  to  determine  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  where  the 
influence  is  so  light  as  in  many  cases  of  radiant  heat,  he  used  the  beautiful 
differential  thermometer  contrived  by  hira.sclf,  in  conjunction  with  concave 
mirrors,  (as  represented  on  next  page,)  to  concentrate  the  heat,  and  accumu- 
hite  its  energy.  Then  taking  as  his  heated  body  a  cubical  tin  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  successively  with  plates  or  layers  of  dif- 
ferent substances  and  with  different  colors,  and  exposing  the  thermometer 
to  it  for  a  given  time  under  all  the  changes,  he  noted  the  number  of  degrees 
which  the  thermometer  rose,  (as  seen  ia  the  table  which  here  follows)  aad 
thus  ascertained  the  radiating  power  of  each  sort  of  covering. 

■Lampblack ,        100° 

Writing  paper  .         .         .         .'        .         ,         .         .       98 
Crown  glass 90 


Tarnished  lead 45 

Clean  lead 19 

Iron  polished 15 

Tin  plate 12 

Gold,  silver  and  copper ,12 

He  next  reversed  the  experiments  by  using  his  hot-water  vessel  always  in 
the  same  state,  and  covering  the  thermometer  bulb  with  the  different  sub- 
stances and  colours,  and  thus  he  ascertained  that  the  comparative  alsorlitiff 
powers  of  the  substances  and  colours  were  very  nearly  proportioned  to  their 
radiating  powers :  laaip-blaek,  for  instance,  absorbed  or  was  heated  100°, 
while  the  polished  metals  absorbed  or  were  heated  only  12°,  and  so  for  the 
others.  And,  lastly,  the  absorbing  powers  being  an  indication  of  the  oppo- 
site or  reflecting  powers  (for  a  body  absorbing  only  a  given  proportion  of 
the  heat  which  falls  on  it,  must  reflect  the  remainder,)  he,  by  the  same 
experiments,  ascertained  tie  radiating,  absorbing,  and  reflective  or  mirror 
powers  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  al!  the  important  points  respecting  radiant 
heat  in  its  relation  to  tbem. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  putting  a  clothing  of  a  thin  cotton  or  woolen 
febric  upon  the  polished  tin  vessel,  should  cause  the  heat  to  be  received  by 
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it  or  dissipated  from  it  mucli  sooner  tLan  if  the  vessel  were  naked,  but  such. 
IB  tlie  fact.  And  metal  with  a  scratched  of  roughened  surfece  radiates  or 
receives  much  more  rapidly  than  polished  metal. 

,  The  property  of  absorhing  heat  depends  much  upon  the  colour  of  the 
substance,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dart  colours,  viz.,  those  which  absorb 
most  light,  absorb  also  most  heat.  Dr.  Franklin  proved  this  by  laying 
pieces  of  cloth  of  differoDt  colours  on  snow,  and  esposing  them  during  a 

fiven  period  to  Ihe  sun's  rays  :  while  he  noted  the  different  depths  to  which 
y  the  melting  of  the  snow  under  them,  the  pieces  sank.  Hence  comes  the 
importance  of  haying  a  white  dress  in  summer,  that  by  it,  with  the  sun's 
light,  the  heat  also  may  be  repelled.  And  a  white  dress  in  winter  is  good 
because  it  radiates  little.  Polar  animals  have  generally  white  furs.  White 
horses  ars  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,  and  less  chilled  in  winter,  than  those 
of  darker  hues. 

The  rate  of  cooling  in  heated  bodies  must  be  influenced  by  all  the  particu- 
lars noted  above  viz.,  substance,  surface,  colour,  and  by  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  cooling  body  as  compared  with  those  around  it. 

The  concentrating  apparatus  used  for  experiments  on  the  radiation  of 
heat  consists  of  two  concave  tin  mirrors,  here  represented  at  a  and  b,  so 
formed  and  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that  all  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
issuing  from  the  focus  of  one,  as  at  c,  shall,  after  a  double  reflection,  be 
collected  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  d.     A  stand  under  one  focus  c  is  intended 

Pig.  124. 


^  ^^ 


to  support  the  body  giving  out  or  receiving  heat,  and  a  stand  under  the 
other  d  is  meant  to  support  the  thermometer.  For  farther  explanation  of 
the  action  of  such  mirrors,  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  concen- 
tration of  sound  in  the  section  on  AmuHu-s,  or  to  what  follows  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Optics,  on  the  concentration  of  light.  The  general  rationale  of  such 
facta  is,  that  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elastic  ball,  &e,,  when  reflected  from  any 
point  of  a  surface,  returns,  if  it  fall  perpendicularly  to  that  point,  in  the 
same  lino  by  which  it  approached;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  or  from  one  side 
of  the  perpcnpicular,  it  returns  in  a  line  deviating  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
Now  the  surfaces  of  concave  mirrors  are  so  formed,  that  every  ray  issuing 
from  the  focus  shall,  when  reflected,  become  parallel  to  every  other  ray — as 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  a 
similar  mirror  receiving  parrallel  rays  to  make  them  all  meet  in  its  focus  :— 
thus,  any  influence  radiating  from  c  towards  the  mirror  d,  will  again,  after 
two  reflections,  be  collected  at  d.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  such  mirrors 
in  experiments  on  heat,  are  merely  to  concentrate  feeble  influences,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.  To  show  the  effect  and  mode  of 
action  of  such  mirrors,  they  may  be  placed  exactly  facing  each  other  at  any 
convenient  distance,  and  then  a  hot  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  metallic  ball  or 
a  canister  of  boiling  water,  being  placed  in  one  focus  while  a  thermometer 
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stands  in  the  other,  the  tbermometer  will  instantly  rise;  although  if  left  ia 
anj  intermediate  situation  nearer  to  the  hot  body,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
focus,  it  will  not  he  affected.  If  burning  charcoal  he  plaeed  in  one  focus, 
and  a  readily  combuBtible  substances  in  the  other,  the  la,tter  may  be  set  fire 
to,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

If,  in  one  focus  of  the  mirror  apparatus  described  above,  there  be  plaeed, 
instead  of  the  canister  of  hot  water,  a  piece  of  ice,  the  tbermomeler  in  the 
other  focus  immediately  falls.  This  baa  been  called  the  radiation  of  cold, 
aud  persons  were  at  one  time  dippoaed  to  think  that  it  proved  cold  to  have 
a  positive  existence  distinct  from  heat.  The  case,  however,  is  merely  that 
the  thermometer  happens  then  to  be  the  hotter  body  io  one  focus  of  the 
mirrors,  placed  in  close  relation  with  a  colder  body,  the  ice,  in  the  other, 
and  consequently  by  the  law  of  equal  diffusion,  it  moit  share  ita  heat  with 
the  ice,  and  will  fall.  The  mirrors  in  any  ease  have  merely  the  effect,  by 
preventing  the  spreading  and  diseipation  of  the  radiant  heat  from  either 
focus  except  towards  the  other  of  making  two  distant  bodies  act  upon  each 
other  as  if  they  were  very  near.  AH  the  heat  that  seeks  to  radiate  from 
the  thermometer  d  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  6,  if  not 
met  by  an  equal  tension  or  force  of  temperature  in  the  other  mirror  or 
focus,  to  which  they  are  directed  at  a  and  c,  will  radiate  away  to  c,  and 
become  deficient  at  d.  Some  inquirers  have  believed  that  heat  waa  constantly 
radiating  in  exchange  from  substance  to  substance  (as  light  radiates 
between  opposed  bodies)  only  more  copiously  from  the  side  where  the 
temperature  was  highest :  others  have  held  that  motion  took  place  only 
where  there  waa  excess  of  heat ;  that  ia,  when  the  balances  of  temperature 
was  destroyed ;  and  this  is  the  simplest  view. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  one  respect  between  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  and  that  radiated  from  any  other  source,  namely  that  the  first  passes 
through  air,  glass,  water,  and  transparent  bodies  generally,  very  readily, 
while  the  latter,  alth(ragh  not  obstructed  by  air,  is  almost  totally  intercepted 
or  absorbed,  in  passing  through  any  of  theother  substances  named.  ,  In  our 
drawing-rooms  it  ia  common  to  have  plate. glass  fire-sereens,  which,  while 
they  allow  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the  heat ;  but  all  persons 
know  that  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  their  light,  enters  our  green- 
houses throngh  the  glass  which  eoters  them.  A  glass  screen  interposed  be- 
tween the  concave  mirrors  in  the  apparatus  above  described,  destroys  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  the  heated  body  placed  in  one  focus,  on  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  other,  and  the  trifling  efiect  really  produced  has  appeared  to 
some  to  be  owing  to  the  heat  that  is  absorved  by  the  screen  on  one  of  its 
sides,  and  then  after  passng  through  it  by  conduction,  is  radiated  from  the 
other.  This  conclusion  seemed  lo  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  screens  of 
metal  or  of  gloss,  covered  with  lamp  black,  paper,  &c.,  allow  transmission 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  several  absorbent  and  radiant  powers.  More 
careful  experiments,  however,  have  seemed  to  prove  that,  even  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  is  suddenly  radiated  through  the 
glass,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  a  much  larger  portion.  A  glass  mirror 
reflects  the  light  of  a  fire,  but  at  first  retains  nearly  all  the  heat,  and  only 
radiates  it  afterwards  as  a  hot  body. 

The  doctrines  of  radiant  heat  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of  having 
vessels  of  polished  metal  for  containing  liquids  or  other  things  which  me  de- 
sire to  keep  warm ;  hence,  tea  and  coffee-pots,  dishes  for  soup,  &c.,  should 
be  polished.  As  a  black  earthen  tea-pot  loses  heat  by  radiation  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  100,  while  one  of  silver  or  other  polished  metal 
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loses  only  as  12,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  aptitude 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  any  substance  infused  ia  them.  Pipes  for  the 
conTeyance  of  steam  or  hot  air,  if  left  naked,  should  be  of  polished  metal ; 
but  after  arriving  at  a  place  where  they  have  to  give  out  their  heat,  their 
surface  should  be  blackened  and  rough.  .  A  coat  of  polished  mail  is  not  a 
cold  covering,  A  mirror  intended  to  reflect  heat  should  be  of  highly 
polished  metal,  and  such,  for  an  obvious  reason,  the  interior  of  a  screen  behind 
roasting  meat  is  attempted  to  be  made.  A  fireman's  mark  is  usually  covered 
externally  with  smooth  tin  foil.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
kettle or  other  cooking  vessel  be  externally  black,  because  the  bottom  has 
to  absorb  heat,  but  the  top  should  be  polished  because  it  has  to  confine. 
_  The  interesting  phenomenon  of  dew  was  not  at  all  understood  irntii  lately, 
since  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  investigated.  At  sun-rise,  in  par- 
ticular states  of  the  sky,  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaflet  is  found  not  wet- 
ted, as  if  by  a  shower,  but  studded  with  a  row  of  distinct  globules  most 
transparent  and  beautiful,  bending  it  down  by  their  weight, and  falling  like 
pearls  when  the  blade  is  shaken.  These  are  formed  in  the  course  oi  the 
night  by  a  gradual  deposition  on  bodies  rendered  by  radiation  colder  than 
the  air  around  them,  of  part  of  the  moisture  which  rises  invisibly  from 
water  surfaces  into  the  air  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  a  clear  night  the 
objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate  heat  to  the  sky  through  the  air 
which  impedes  not,  while  there  is  nothing  nearer  than  the  stars  to  return 
the  radiation^  they  consequently  soon  becomo  colder,  and  if  the  air  around 
has  its  usual  moisture,  part  of  this  will  be  deposited  on  them,  in  the  form 
of  dew,  esaetly  as  the  invisible  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  room  is  deposited 
on  a  cold  bottle  of  wine  whea  first  brought  from  the  cellar.  Clouds,  by 
obstructing  the  radiation  spoken  ot,  obstruct  the  formation  of  dew.  Air 
itself  seems  not  to  lose  heat  by  radiation  A  thermometer  placed  upon  the 
earth  any  time  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  generally  stands  considerably 
lower  than  another  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it;  owing  to  tho 
radiation  of  heat  upwards  from  it  and  from  the  earth,  while  the  surrounding 
air  remains  nearly  in  the  same  state.  During  the  day,  while  the  sun  shines, 
the  earth  is  warmer  than  the  air.  The  reason  why  the  dew  falls,  or  is 
formed  so  much  more  copiously  upon  (he  soft  spongy  surface  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  where  it  is  wanted,  than  on  the  hard  surface  of  stones  and  sand 
where  it  would  be  of  no  use,  is  the  difference  of  their  radiating  powers, 
There  is  no  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  artificial  dew  may  not  be  made 
to  form  on  a  body,  by  sufficiently  cooling  it  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
the  dew  begins  to  appear  ia  called  the  dew-point  being  an  important 
particular  in  the  meteorological  report  of  the  day.  In  cloudy  nights  heat 
is  radiated  back  from  the  clouds,  and  tho  earth  below  not  being  so  much 
cooled,  the  dew  is  scanty  or  deficient.  And  it  is,  when  uninformed  persons 
would  least  expect  the  dew,  viz. :  in  very  warm  clear  nights,  and  perhaps 
when  the  beautiful  moon  invites  to  walking,  as  in  some  of  the  evenings  of 
autumn  with  the  harvest  moon  and  harvest  occupations — that  the  dew  is 
more  abundant,  and  the  danger  greater  to  delicate  persons  of  taking  harm 
by  walking  among  the  grass. 

18 
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"  Ileal  hy  entering  bodies  expands  them,  and  through  a  range  which  includes 
as  three  successive  stages  tie  fortas  of  mlid,  liquid,  and  air  or  gas;  be- 
cominy  thus,  in  nature,  the  graiid  antagonist  atid  modifier  of  the  effects 
of  that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  atoms  together,  and  lehich,  if  act- 
ing alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  mtiverse  to  one  solid,  lifeless 
mass.     (Read  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  an  experimenter  take  a  body  which  is  as  free  from  heat  as  human  art 
can  obtain  it — a  bar  of  solid  mercury,  for  instance,  as  it  exists  in  a  polar 
winter — and  if  he  then  gradually  heat  such  body,  it  will  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  bulk  with  every  increase  of  temperature;  first,  for  a  time,  there 
will  be  simple  enlargement  or  expansion  in  every  direction ;  then  the  mass 
will  in  addition  be  softened  ;  then  it  wiO  be  melted  or  fused ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  solid  bar  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid  mer- 
cury, with  the  eoheaive  attraction  of  the  atoms  nearly  overcome :  if  the 
mass  be  still  farther  heated,  it  will  gain  bulk  until  at  a  certain  point,  the 
atoms  will  be  repelled  from  one  another  to  much  greater  distances,  constitu- 
ting then  a  very  elastie  fluid  called  an  air  or  gas,  many  hundred  times  more 
bulky  than  the  same  matter  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  andforcibly  distend- 
ing an  appropriate  vessel  as  common  air  distends  a  bladder;  susceptible, 
moreover,  of  dilating  indefinitely  farther,  by  farther  additions  of  heat,  or  by 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric,  or  other  pressure,  against  which  it  had  to 
rise  during  its  formation.  A  subsequent  removal  of  the  heat,  from  the  gas- 
eous mercury,  will  cause  a  progress  of  contraction  corresponding  to  the  pre- 
vious progress  of  CKpansion,  and  the  various  conditions  or  forms  of  the  sub- 
stance above  enumerated,  will  be  reproduced  m  a  reversed  order,  until  the 
solid  mass  re-appear,  as  at  fir^t 

What  is  thus  true  of  mercury  ih  proved,  by  modem  chemical  art,  to  be 
true  also  of  all  the  ponderable  elements  of  our  glebe,  and  ot  many  of  the 
combinations  of  these  elements, — as  water,  for  mslance,  familiarly  known 
in  its  three  forms  of  iee,  water  and  steam  ,  although  compound  subst4nce3 
generally,  by  great  changes   of  temperature,  are  decomposed   into  their 


A  student  might  at  first  ha\e  diificulty  m  believing  that  the  bejutiful 
variety  of  soil,  liqui(3,  and  air,  found  among  natural  bodies  could  depend 
npon  the  quantities  of  heat  in  them,  because  these  forms  are  all  seen  exist- 
ing at  the  same  common  temperature  ;  but  he  afterwards  learns  that  each 
substance  has  its  peculiar  relation  or  affinity  to  heat,  and  that  hence,  while 
at  the  medium  temperature  of  the  earth,  some  bodies  contain  so  little  as  to 
be  solids — like  the  metals,  stones,  earths,  &c. ;  others  have  enough  to  be 
liquids — as  mercury,  water,  oils,  &e. ,  and  others  have  enough  to  bo  airs. — 
as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.  Men,  until  better  informed,  are  prone 
to  deem  the  taales  in  which  bodies  are  most  frequently  observed  by  them, 
the  natural  or  essential  states  of  such  bodies ;  and  the  Indian  king  reasoned 
but  in  the  usual  way  when  he  held  the  Dutch  navigators,  newly  arrived  on 
his  shores,  to  be  gro^  imposters,  because  they  said  that  in  their  country,  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  water  became  so  hard  that  they  could  walk  upon  it, 
and  drive  their  carriages  upon  it,  and  shape  it  into  solid  blocks.  All  per- 
sons err  like  this  king,  who  in  thinking  of  the  different  substances  familiarly 
known  to  them,  regard  their  accidental  state  of  solid,  liquid  or  gas,  which 
state  is  really  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore 
on  tho  particular  climate  or  situation  on  earth  where  they  are  found,  to  he  in 
them  an  essential  natural  character.     As  well  might  a  person  who  had  never 
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seensilk,butasai!elioate  gauae  or  satiD  enveloping  some  lovely  Iiiiman  forDi, 
refuse  to  recognize  it  in  the  unsightly  eojl  of  the  worm  which  produces  it. 

The  degree  in  a  general  state  of  temperature  at  which  the  substances  most 
important  to  man  change  their  states  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to 
air,  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  page.  Here  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
differences  are  very  great.  Mercury  melts  at  about. 80  degrees  below  the 
melting  point  of  ice,  and  porcelain  at  about  30,000  degrees  above.  There 
are  some  substances  which  require  so  high  a  temperature  for  their  fusion  or 
for  their  conversion  into  gas,  that  humaa  art  has  difficulty,  or  even  finds  it 
impossible,  to  produce  the  changes  by  simple  eoneentration  of  heat ;  but  all 
such  substances  are  quickly  reducible  to  the  liquid  form  when  placed  in  eon- 
tact  with  others  for  which  they  have  a  chemical  affinity,  and  which  possess 
already  the  form  of  licjuid  or  air ;  as  whea  gold  or  platinum  are  dissloved  in 
nitro- muriatic  acid — flint  in  the  fluoric  acid — carbon  in  hydrogen  gas.  Now 
many  persons  may  not  have  reflected  that  the  dissolving  a  solid  in  any  fluid 
menatraum  is  merely  another  mode  of  melting  it  by  heatj  yet  this  is  the 
truth,  for  the  menstruum  is  itself  fiuid,  only  because  of  the  much  heat  whicb 
it  contains,  and  in  dissolving  the  more  obdurate  substances,  it  does  so  merely 
because  its  atraction  for  the  substance  brings  the  particles  into  union  with 
the  heat  which  already  exists  in  itself.  Heat,  (hen,  is  the  one  universal 
solvent,  or  cause  of  fluidity.  Its  influence  in  this  view  is  interestingly  seen 
in  the  fact,  that  a  fluid  when  heated  can  dissolve  much  more  of  solid  than 
when  cold.  "Water,  while  hot,  keeps  dissolved  twice  as  much  of  many  salts 
as  it  can  when  its  temperature  has  fallen,  as  is  proved  by  the  crystals  of  salt 
formed  in  any  saturated  solution  as  it  cools. — There  are,  again,  in  nature 
many  substances  having  such  an  affinity  for  heat,  that,  nntil  lately,  they 
have  been  known  only  as  airs ;  and  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
art,  they  cannot,  by  any  degree  of  mere  cooling,  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  or 
solid  form  ;  yet  ail  such,  when  pressure  is  added  to  the  cooling,  or  when  the 
chemical  attraction  for  them  of  some  other  substances  which  already  esiat 
in  the  Hquid  or  solid  state  is  made  to  co-operate,  may  be  reduced.  An  instance 
is  afforded  when  oxygen  is  made  part  of  a  liquid  acid,  or  of  a  solid  ore. 

Of  solids,  some  on  receiving  heat  become  very  soft  before  they  are  lique- 
fied, as  pitch,  glue,  iron,  &o. ;  others  change  completely  at  once,  as  ice  in 
becoming  water  :  and  some  pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  air,  without,  therefore, 
having  assumed  at  all  the  intermediate  state  of  liquid — they  are  mbliined, 
as  it  is  called,  and  on  cooling  again  may  be  caught  in  a  powdery  state,  as 
seen  in  that  form  of  sulphur  or  of  benzoin,  termed  the  Jlower  of  the  sub- 
stance. Of  the  latter  class,  also,  are  camphor,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  the  substance  called  iodiae,  which  last,  from  the  state  of  rich  ruby 
crystals,  becomes  at  once,  on  being  heated,  a  dense  transparent  gas  of  the 
same  hue,  and  in  cooling  resumes  its  crystalline  form. 

The  reader  having  arrived  at  this  place,  may  peruse  again  w.ith  advantage 
the  five  pages  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  treat  of  the  iufluecce 
of  beat  on  the  conslitution  of  masses. 

"  Each  particidur  tubttance,  according  fo  iJte  nnlttre,  proximi/y,  (&c.,  of  its 
ultimate particleB,  tahet  a  certain  quantily  ofltetii,  (said  to  mark  its  capa- 
city) to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  caloric  tension." 
(Head  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  one 
degree,  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  mercury.     This  may 
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be  proved  in  various  ways.  First,  if  the  heat  be  derived  from  any  uniform 
BOuroe,  the  water  miiat  remain  exposed  to  it  thirty  times  as  long  as  the  mer- 
cury. Second,  if  both  substances,  after  being  equally  heated,  be  placed  in 
ice  until  eooled  to  the  freezing  point,  the  heat  which  escapes  from  the  water 
will  melt  thirty  times  as  much  ice  as  that  which  escapes  from  the  mercury, 
instead  of  the  two  becoming  of  a  middle  temperature,  as  in  the  case  when 
equal  quantities  of  hot  auA  cold  water  are  mised,  and  every  degree  of  heat 
lost  by  the  one  quantity  becomes  just  a  degree  gained  by  the  other — the  pound 
of  hot  water,  by  giving  up  one  degree  to  the  pound  of  cold  mercury,  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  thirty  degrees ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 
other  differences  : — or  on  reversing  the  experiment,  a  pound  of  hot  mercury 
will  be  cooled  thirty  degress  by  warming  a  pound  of  water  one  degree. 

Now  each  particular  subst-anco  in  nature,  just  as  water  or  mercury,  has 
its  peculiar  capacity  for  heat;  and  esperiments  made  by  the  modes  of  raia- 
ture  and  of  melting  ice  above  described  have  led  to  the  construction  of  tables 
which  exhibit  the  relations.  The  foliowing  short  table  is  an  abstract,  show- 
ing the  comparative  capacities  of  equal  weights  of  some  common  substances. 
Water,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  has  been  chosen  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  appears  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  about  twenty  times 
more  heat  to  produce  it  in  a  given  change  of  temperature,  than  a  pound  of 
water,  while  a  pound  of  gold  takes  about  twenty  times  less,  and,  therefore, 
four  hundred  times  less  than  the  hydrogen.  The  figures  in  the  table,  by 
marking  the  comparative  capacities  for  heat  of  various  substances  necessarily 
indicate,  also,  the  comparative  quantities  of  ice  melted  by  equal  weights  of 
the  substances  in  cooling  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees. — A  pound 
of  water,  the  standard,  must  cool  140  degrees,  that  is,  must  give  up  140 
degrees  of  its  heat,  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice. 


Gases. 


Hydrogen 
Atuiospherio  air 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Common  steam 


Liq^dJs. 


Solution  of  carbonate  of 

Alcohol 

Waler 

Milk 

Olive  oil 


oil- 

Sulphuric  acid 
Quicksilver 
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We  may  remark  Lere  that  some  late  researches,  by  another  mode  of  trial, 
make  the  capacity  of  air  to  be  only  a  quarter  that  of  water,  although  in  the 
preceding  table  it  appears  to  he  one  and  three-quartera.  Now  as  the  other 
aeriform  fluida  have  been  compared  with  water  througli  the  medium  of  atmo- 
Bpherie  air,  if  there  be  an  error  with  respect  to  this,  it  must  run  through  all 
the  figures  noting  the  capacity  of  other  aeriform  substances. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  or  reasons  why  there  should  he  among  bodies  the  dif- 
ferences of  capacity  here  stated,  the  circumstances  chiefly  attracting  attention 
are  the  following.  Ist.  Equal  weights,  of  the  various  substances  have  very 
different  bulks  or  volnmes,  and  therefore  have  different  room  in  which  the 
heat  may  lodge ; — as  a  pound  of  mercury,  for  instance,  is  only  one-fourteenth 
part  as  bulky  as  a  pound  of  water.  That  the  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  only 
influencing  circumstance  appears  in  ihe  fact,  that  mercury  only  has  one 
thirtieth  of  the  capacity  of  water.  2d.  In  equal  bulks  of  different  sub- 
Btaneea,  the  space  may  be  more  completely  occupied  by  the  particles  of  one 
than  of  another — as  is  probably  tme  of  the  particles  of  mercury  compared 
with  those  of  water.  Sd.  But  as  the  facts  are  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
these  two  circumstances,  we  roust  infer  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  affecting  their  relations  to  heat.  We  shall  now 
review  more  particularly  the  various  circumstances  mentioned. 

First.  The  inftuence  of  bulk  or  volume,  in  determining  the  capacity  for 
heat,  is  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  and  by  many  others. 
In  the  table,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  that  hydrogen  and  the  gases  generally, 
with  their  great  comparative  bulk,  have  also  great  capacity ;  that  liquids 
have  less  capacity  than  gases;  that  solids  have  less  than  liquids — but  the 
capacity,  as  already  stat«d,  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  bulk ;  for  hydrogen 
which  is  many  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
has  only  twenty.^Jne  times  the  capacity.  Again,  if  any  body  whatever  be 
suddenly  compressed  into  less  bulk,  heat  will  issue  from  it  as  if  squeezed 
out.  Thus  iron  or  other  metal,  suddenly  condensed  by  the  heavy  blow  of 
a  hammer,  is  thereby  rendered  hotter,  that  is  expelled  heat  gradually  spreads 
from  it.  Because  water  and  spirit,  on  being  mised,  occupy  less  space  than 
when  separate,  there  is  from  the  mixture  a  corresponding  discharge  of  heat. 
But  the  truth  is  most  remarkably  esemplified  in  airs  or  gases,  owing  to  their 
great  range  of  elasticity.  They  may  be  condensed  or  dilated  a  hnudred-fold 
or  more,  and  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  concentration  or  difi^usion  of  their 
beat,  that  is  to  say,  the  production,  in  the  space  occupied  by  them  of  intense 
heat  or  cold.  The  heat  of  air  just  condensed,  or  the  cold  of  that  which  baa 
just  expanded,  is  much  greater  than  even  the  most  delicate  thermometer  can 
indicate,  for  there  is  so  little  heat  altogether  even  in  e  considerable  volume  of 
air,  that  the  mass  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  although  absorbing  a  great 
part  of  it,  would  be  little  affected.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  change  of 
temperatui^  is  seen  in  the  facts,  that,  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air  we 
may  inflame  tinder  immersed  in  it,  and  by  allowing  air  suddenly  to  expand, 
we  may  convert  any  watery  vapour  diiFused  through  it  into  ice  or  snow. 
Nay,  air,  containing  carbon  in  perfect  solution,  as  is  true  of  the  common  coal 
gas,  if  first  condensed  to  expel  heat,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand, 
will  he  so  cooled  that  the  carbon  will  bo  separated  like  a  black  cloud,  as  snow 
is  separated  in  the  case  before  described.  The  cold  which  separates  or 
freezes  carbon  from  a  gas  holding  it  in  solution,  must  be  very  intense.  It 
might  be  expected  that  air  suddenly  compressed  into  half  its  previous  volume, 
should  become  just  twice  as  hot  as  before,  or  if  suddenly  dilated  to  double 
volume,  should  be  only  half  as  hot,  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  whole 
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quantity  of  heat  contained  in  it ;  but  iLe  facta  are  not  so  ;  tlie  temperature 
changes,  near  the  middle  degrees  of  the  scale  at  least,  much  lesa  tiian  the 
density.  Air  in  doubling  its  volume  from  a  common  density,  becomes  colder 
ODly  by  about  50°  of  Farenbeit's  thermometer. 

The  different  capacity  for  beat  of  air  in  different  states  of  dilation,  pro- 
duces effects  of  great  importance  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  arts.     Thus, 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore,  tlie  air  of  the  atmosphere 
has  a  certain  density  (a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  a  quarter)  de- 
pendent on  the  weight  and  pressure  of  tbe  superincumbent  mass;  but  on  a 
inouotain  top  )5,000  feet  high,  as  half  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  below 
that  level  {see  "  Pneumatics,")  the  air  ia  bearing  but  half  the  pressure,  and 
consequently  any  quantity  of  it  has  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal  quantity 
at  the  sea-side,  with  a  temperature  consequently  many  degrees  inferior.  The 
air  which  is  at  any  time  on  a  mounlain-top,  may,  a  little  wliile  before,  have 
been  on  an  adjoining  plane  or  shoi-e,  and  in  gradually  climbing  the  mountain 
side  as  a  wind,  it  must  have  been  gradually  expanding  and  becoming  cooler 
in  proportion  to  the  diminishing  pressure.  It  is  found  that  air,  on  rising 
from  the  sea-shore,  becomes  one  degree  colder  nearly,  for  the  first  200  feet 
of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  that  air  becomes  altogether  about  50"  colder  in 
rising  15,000  feet ;  so  that  at  this  latter  elevation,  water  exposed  to  the  air 
ia  frozen  even  near  the  equator,  wliere  the  temperature  c#  low  plains  ia  at 
least  80°.  It  thus  appears  that  if  a  man  could  travel  with  the  wind  so  as  to 
remain  always  surrounded  by  the  same  air,  he  might  begin  his  journey 
with  it  from  the  summer  vineyard  of  the  Rhine,  might  soon  after  find  it 
the  piercing  blast  of  the  Alpine  summits  ;  and  again,  a  little  after,  without 
any  ohango  having  occurred-in  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  heat,  might  feel 
it  as  the  warm  breath  of  the  flowers  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

The  explanation  is  thus  given  of  why  very  elevated  mountains  in  all  parts 
of  the  eartliare  hooded  in  perpetual  snows.  We  have  just  said  that  even  at 
the  equator,  where  the  average  temperature  near  the  sea  is  84°,  water  will 
be  frozen  when  carried  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.  A  line,  therefore, 
traced  round  a  mountain  at  this  level  would  divide  the  portion  of  it  destined 
to  sleep  under  lasting  ice  and  snow  from  the  portion  below  covered  with 
green  herbage.  This  lino,  wherever  found,  is  called  the  snow  line,  or  line 
of  perpetual  congelal'on.  At  the  equator  it  is  high  in  the  atmosphere,  bo- 
cause  there  is  a  difference  of  about  40°  between  tlie  average  temperature  of 
the  country  and  the  freezing  point  of  water,  vw.,  the  difference  between  84° 
and  32°,  and  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  corresponds  to  this  difference;  but  in 
a  progress  towards  the  poles,  the  line  is  met  with  graduallynearer  to  the  earth, 
as  the  difference  between  the  average  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  is 
less.  In  Switzerland,  the  snow  line  is  at  6,500  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  Norway, 
it  is  below  5,000.  With  respect  to  the  line  of  congelation,  it  is  fiirther  to  bo 
remarked,thatin  tropical  countries,becausetbe  temperature  of  the  Sir  is  nearly 
uniform  during  the  whole  year,  the  lino  or  limit  of  frost  and  snow  is  distluot 
and  unvarying,  that  is  to  say,  is  narrow,  particularly  where  the  acclivity  is 
considerable ;  but  in  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  have  strong  con- 
trast of  summer  and  winter,  the  line  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter,  and 
thus  becomea  broad  and  less  evident ;  in  the  hot  season  much  snow  is  melted 
or  half  melted  above  the  middle  of  the  line  or  belt,  while  in  winter  much  snow 
and  iee  is  accumulated  below  that,  to  be  melted  again  when  summer  returns. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  congelation  for  changeable  climates,  we  have 
the  reason  of  the  formation  of  what  are  called  jflaciers  around  snow-capped 
mountains  situated  iu  such  climates,  and  around  suuh  only.    The  snow  near 
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tlie  upper  part  of  tlis  Voad  line  haviag  teen  only  softened  or  half  thawed  in 
the  preceding  summer,  beeomea  in  winter  almost  as  solid  as  ice,  and  m  the 
succeeding  summer  vast  masses  of  it,  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
of  theinternal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  loaded  withmore  recently  deposited  snow, 
are  constantly  falling  down  into  the  neighbouring  valleys  within  the  broad 
line  of  congektion ;  where, beingaccamulated,  and  the  crevices  filled  up  with 
snow  or  with  water  which  hardens  to  ice,  they  form  at  last  the  huge  glaciers 
or  seas  of  ice,  mers  de  glace,  which  renders  certain  regions  so  remarkable. 
The  falling  of  the  masses  above  described  (called  in  Switzerland  avalanches,') 
is  what  renders  the  ascent  to  snow-clad  mountains  so  terrific  and  dangerous. 
Around  Mount  Blanc,  fti  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  elevated  valleys,  the 
avalanchesarethundcring  down  almost  without  interruption  during  the  whole 
summer, — in  which  season  only  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain  can  be 
made  :  and  a  pistol  shot,  or  any  considerable  agitation  of  the  air,  may  suffice 
to  set  loose  masses  that  would  sweep  away  a  whole  convoy.  Beneath  gla- 
ciers*t!iere  is  always  going  on  a  melting  of  that  part  of  the  ice  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  hence  a  stream  of  water  constantly  issues  from 
the  bed  of  every  glacier.  These  streams  in  Switzerland  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Ehinc  and  Rhone  — Like  the  avalanches  break- 
ing loose  in  summer  among  the  mountains,  there  are  in  polar  seas  vastniasses 
of  ice  detached  from  the  shores,  and  which  afterwards  drift  into  warmer  seas 
to  be  melted.  These  often  become  as  rafts  to  the  arctic  bear,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise, carry  him  to  new  latitudes,  and  leave  him  at  last  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  when  his  support  has  vanished  from  beneath  him. 

Although  the  proofs  are  not  so  immediately  apparent,  the  line  of  congela- 
tion essite  as  truly  every  where  in  the  open  sky,  over  sea  and  plane,  as 
where  there  are  mountain  heights  to  wear  its  livery ;  and  considerably  below 
the  line,  the  cold,  aided  by  electrical  agency,  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
form  of  mist  or  clouds,  a  deposition  from  the  air  of  the  watery  vapour  con- 
tained in  it.  There  is  thus  in  nature  an  admirable  provision  to  shade  the 
earth  at  proper  times  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  supply  rain 
as  wanted,  without  the  transparency  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
being  much  affected.  As  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  sea  or  lake,  and  in- 
visibly diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  can  only  reach  to  the  height  where  the  cold 
is  great  enough  to  condense  it,  the  clouds  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  the 
top  of  that  atmosphere  of  watery  vapour  or  aeriform  water,  which  is  always 
mixed  more  or  less  with  the  atmosphere  of  mere  air;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  which  can  exist  invisibly  in  a  given  space,  depends  altogether 
on  the  intensity  of  heat  pi'esent,  the  clouds  in  a  cold  or  humid  atmosphere 
will  be  low,  and  in  a  warm  or  a  dry  atmosphere  will  be  high,  or  there  may 
be  none.  An  aeronaut  mounting  in  his  balloon  through  a  clear  sky,  often 
enters  a  dense  cloudy  stratum,  and  for  a  time  is  surrounded  by  the  gloom 
almost  of  night,  the  face  of  eajth  being  hidden  from  him  below,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  equally  veiled  from  him  above  ;  but  rising  stillhigher.  he 
again  emerges  to  brightness,  and  looks  down  upon  the  fleecy  oceau  rolling 
beneath  him,  as  the  climber  to  a  lofty  peak  looks  down  from  the  ever  pure 
atmosphere  around  on  the  inferior  region  of  clouds  and  storms. 

The  diminished  temperature  of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
often  enables  the  natives  of  temperate  climates,  when  forced  to  reside  in  hot 
tropical  countries,  inimical  to  their  health,  to  find  near' at  hand,  on  somo 
mountain  height,  the  congenial  temperature  of  their  early  hemes.  The 
author  of  this  work,  during  a  visit  to  the  then  not  long  inhabited  Island  of 
Penang  in  the  strait  of  Malacca,  examined  this  fact  with  pleasure  not  readily 
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forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  oconpied  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge 
thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  summit  of  whioh  a  few  residences  visible 
from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles'  nests  on  a  cliff,  had  jnst  been  constructed. 
Towards  these  one  morning  at  sunrise,  on  an  active  little  horse  of  the 
country,  and  along  a  tolerable  road,  be  began  to  climb  from  the  hot  plain 
below.  At  first  there  were  around  bim  purely  tropical  objects,  inspiring 
tropical  feelings, — the  latter  modified  indeed  by  the  reflection  that  bis  track 
lay  through  a  forest,  in  which  until  lately  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrated, 
and  where  the  trees  nursed  through  ages  to  their  greatest  growth,  and  the 
stupendous  precipices  And  the  sublime  waterfall  had  so  recently  been  exposed 
to  human  observation ;  but  as  he  gradually  ascahded,  he  perceived  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  to  he  changing  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light 
and  cool  as  strongly  to  awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — nay, 
almost  the  illusion  that  he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit, 
however,  and  a  clear  space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his 
attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  son.  At  first,  from  the 
elevation  being  so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  scene,  and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Grecian 
or  Italian  shore  :  the  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beautiful  strait,  the 
opposite  continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town 
and  the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  specks 
on  a  wide-spread  map  ;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  and  particularly  with  the 
wd  of  the  telescope,  were  described  the  rich  groves  or  cocoa-nut  and  banana, 
the  plantations  of  spioe,  and  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  the  tawny  labourers,  the 
bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes,  or  prows,  and  other  objects  of  the 
like  character.  And  such  was  the  scene  which  even  under  the  equator,  a 
person  could  place  under  his  eye,  while  the  thermometer  near  bim  stood  as 
in  an  English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  the  islands  of  Jamacia  and  Hayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extent,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of  tropi- 
cal situation  and  temperate  chmate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited  by 
English  labouring  colonists.  The  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the 
central  land  of  South  America,  are  similarly  circumstanced  :  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find  at  the 
bottom  uf  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only  what 
belongs  to  the  temperate  skies  of  Europe  : — climates  of  the  earth  naturally 
distant,  thus  meeting,  as  it  were,  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  the  same  rising 
plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  subject,  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  body  to  the  capacity  for  heat.  We 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  dtrisily  in  the  same  respect. 

Second.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  d^nse  body,  or  one  in  which  the 
constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completely  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller  capacity 
for  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass  ;  and  in  a 
general  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  equal  hulks  of  different  substances, 
saoh  anticipation  is  partly  verified, — as  when  apintofdense  mercury  is  found 
to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of  lighter  water  has.  The 
relation,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
differences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser  than  oil,  and  according  to 
the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet  has  nearly  double  the  capacity  ; 
and  mercury,  which  being  nearly  fourteen  times  denser  than  water,  might 
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be  espected  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal 
volumes  a  half,  or,  as  formerly  stated,  for  equal  weights,  a  thirtieth. 

Third,  We  are  at  last,  therefore  compelled  t*  admit  that  the  relation  be- 
tween various  subataiices  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat,  dependa 
much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  Biibstanees  than 
either  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparative  density  of  the  masses.  Throwing 
much  lighten  this  subject,  it  baa  been  ascertained  in  late  times,  that  all 
material  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute  unchangeable  atoms, 
of  which,  in  different  substances,  the  comparative  weights  have  been  deter- 
mined, although  not  the  absolute  weights;  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  the 
atom  of  gold  is  known  to  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  iron, 
although  we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  atoms  are 
required  to  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very  recent  researches  seem  to 
prove  that  for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of  what  substance,  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given 
change  of  temperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of  iron,  which  has  four  times  as 
many  atoms  aa  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four  times  the  capacity  for  heat.  This 
law  seems  to  hold  for  all  simple  substances ;  but  for  compounds  there  seems 
to  be  another  law  not  yet  ascertained. 

Instead  of  the  term  capamty  for  heat  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
respect  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 
been  preferred;  but  ^  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 
rather  of  kinds  of  heat  than  of  quantities,  the  term  capacity  has  been 
retained. 

"Each  substance  in  nature,  for  a  given  change  of  temperature,  ymdergoei 
eapamion  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself,  the  expansion  generally  increattng 
more  rapidly  than  ike  femperature,  ds  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  be- 
comes  v>eaker  from,  increasfd  distance;  being  remarkably  greater,  there- 
fore, in  liquids  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids;  the  rale  Icing 
Quickened,  moreover,  near  the  points  of  change."  (See  the  Analysis, 
page  256.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  following  each  name,  how 
much  the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature  raised  from 
that  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lump  of  glass,  for  instance, 
would  gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  4l6  cubic  inches  contained  in  it ;  while 
a  ma^  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three,  dilating  thus  for  the 
same  range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than  glass. 
Solids. 
Glass  gains  one  part  in         -         ■        -    416 

Deal 416 

Steel 283 

Iron 271 

Brass 177 

Silver 175 

Lead 117 

Liquids. 
Mercury  gains  one  part  in    -         -         -       55 

Water 23 

Fixed  oils 12 

Alcohol 9 
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Common  air,  "J 

all  gases  and  tgain  one  part  in  -         -         3 

vapours  j 

We  have  to  warn  readers  here  not  to  confound  the  increase  by  heat  of 
the  general  biilJc  of  a  solid  hody  witb  the  increase  of  its  lenijth.  The  latter 
is  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  consi- 
dering that  the  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  (or  ihtckmes.  If  the  substance  of  a  metali'c  square  rod  or  wire,  be 
dilated  by  beat  a  one-hundreth  part  of  its  hulk,  it  does  not  gain  all  that 
hundreth  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  {or  other  measure)  long,  instead 
of  100 ;  but  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  broader  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a  row  of  equal  little 
cubes,)  and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  A  fluid 
enclosed  in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  (if  such,  tube  there  were)  would 
show  its  whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length,  because  there  eould  be  no 
swelling  laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore,  from  any  variation  of  tempe- 
rtttnre,_ would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion.  A  degree  of  this  consequence 
is  obtained  in  oar  common  thermometers,  because  the  containing  glass,  al- 
though dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less  dilatable  than  the  fluid  within. 
As  regards  solids,  we  have  to  inspire  so  much  more  freqnently  respecting  the 
dilatation  in  length,  breadth,  &e.,  that  is^to  say,  the  Unear  dilatation,  in  one 
direction,  than  the  increase  of  general  hulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made 
stating  on!y  the  linear  dilatation.  It  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  above 
table,  by  recollecting  that  it  is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk:— thus,  as 
glass,  in  passing  from  the  freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  ono  part 
in  416  of  Its  bulk,  it  will  dilate  only  one-third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole 
part  in  an  extent  of  three  times  416  or  1,248. 

The  espausion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing  micro- 
scope instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  different  substances  heated  to  various 
degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluid.s,  again,  is  found 
by  fillmg  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid,  and  then  ascer- 
taining how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  given  increase  of  beat ; 
or  how  muih  the  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like  the  stock  of  a  ther- 
mometer. This  quantity,  added  to  jtbat  is  required  to  fill  the  increased  di- 
raensions  of  the  heated  glass  vessel,  (which  from  the  ascertained  espansioQ 
of  glass  is  known,)  forms  the  whole  of  the  increase 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  cases : 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  often  may  be  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water ;  or  by  im- 
mersing the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck ;  or  by  making  strong  friction 
on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  soft  rope  put  around  it,  and  then  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding  ring  of  the 
neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  for  a 
short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  &o.,  if  of  considerable 
length,  must   have  joinings  which    allow   a  degree   of   shortening    and 
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lengthening,  otherwise  a  change  of  temperatuTO  may  de? troy  them.  An  in- 
competent person  undertoot  to  warm  a  large  manufactory  by  steam  from  one 
boiler.  He  laid  a  rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  with  lateral  branches 
passing  through  holes  int<i  the  several  apartments;  but  on  bis  first  admitting 
steami'the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  iron  railing,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  their  being  greater  expan- 
sion of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing  than  of  the  eartk  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  areh  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  a  suspension  or  chain 
bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered. 

THe  iron  pillars  now  so  commonly  used  to  support  the  front  walla  of  tboso 
houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have  spacious 
windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wail  which  resta  upon  them, 
and  in  cold  weather  allow       g  k  b  d  d      bly  m    e  than 

if  the  wail  wore  brick  fro        p      b       m 

In  some  situations  (as  1      ly  w  b    b        f  I         p!      f  Bow- 

church,  in  London)  wue       b  f     b    11    g  h  Id  her  by 

clamps  or  bars  of  iron  dr      n  h  li        P  mmer  of 

these  clamps  will  force  th  p  ffi        ly  f     d  ly  parti- 

cles to  lodge  between  thm         dh  1  mfw  b    stones 

not  being  at  liberty  to  cl  b  f        w  11  d      f    1      h  rtened 

clamps  to  be  drawn  out,      d   h     ff  w  h       h         1      j^  year, 

the  structure  will  at  last  b    1  d      d  m  y      1 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-furto  or  harp  is  lowered  m  a  warm  day  or  m  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden 
frame-work;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.  *  A  harp  or  piano  which 
is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room  cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when 
the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

Bell-wires  too  slack  in  summer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 
One  admirable  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  always 
of  the  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  middle 
bar  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
explained  under  the  head  of  "  Pendulum,"  as  was  also  the  construction  of  a 
balance-whoel  having  a  corresponding  property,  A  difference  of  a  100th  of 
an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulum,  causes  a  clock  to  err  ten 
seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  26°  of  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer produces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensation  pendulum, 
not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Graham,  is 
obtained  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  ball  at  the  bottom,  a  glass  ves- 
sel containing  mercury.  The  mercury  on  expanding  by  heat,  has  its  centre 
of  gravity  raised  just  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lengthening  of  the  rod 
of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  fibrous  substances,  as  wood  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  than  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking,  during  cold  weather,  of  a  ship's  deck  which,  in  warm  weather,  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regret  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  specimens 
of  natural  hbtory  which  be  had  collected  among  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intimate  composition  is 
changed  by  it,  regain  e;^otly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 
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As  is  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  the  espansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  much 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  with  liquid  in  the  winter,  must,  in  summer,  force  its 
plug  or  burst ;  and  a  vessel  which  Las  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm  Jiquid, 
willnot  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning  dealer  in 
liquids  has  tried  to  make  bis  chief  purchases  in  very  cold  weather,  and  his 
chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

_  There  esists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  estraordinary  exception,  already  men- 
tioned to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  producing 
unspeakable  benefits  Jn  nature.  Wafer  contracts  only  down  to  the  tempera- 
tore  of  40°,  while,  from  that  to  32°,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it  again 
dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited  when  a 
pool  or  well  happens  to  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass  of  ice,  as 
on  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  well 

§oes  on  quickly  deepening  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the  earth  beneath, 
upposing  the  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have  nearly  the  temperature 
of  the  melting  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards  heated  by  the  air  and  sun, 
instead  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or  rendered  specifically  lighter, 
Bnd  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  heavier  the  more  nearly  it  is  heated 
to  41)°,  and  therefore  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  well ;  but  there, 
by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and  being  consequently  cooled,  it  is  again 
rendered  lighter,  and  rises  lo  be  heated  as  before,  again  to  descend  ;  and  this 
circulation  and  digging  cease  only  when  the  water  has  bored  its  way  quite 
through. 

Airs  are  expanded  by  beat  atill  more  than  liquids. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat  produces  many  important  effects 
in  nature.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work,  as  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  -the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
winds  all-over  the  earth;  the  same  in  our  fires  and  chimneys  supporting 
combustion  and  ventilating  and  purifying  our  houses;  the  same  again  from 
around  animal  bodies,  removing  the  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
support  of  life,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  and 
liquids,  thei/  are  all  equally  dilated  by  the  same  change  of  temperature,  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  (37  J  parts  in  100)  on 

being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boihng  point  of  water,  viz.,  180°, 

their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
500°.  _  This  general  truth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  more  perma- 
nent airs  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steams  or  vapours  in  the  dry 
state,  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  producing  them.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  that  cohesive  attraction  which  varies 
BO  much  in  difierent  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  the  effects  of  heat  upon 
them  in  aeriform  fiuids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  liquids 
or  solids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikingly  upon  the  common  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air,  be- 
comes tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  the  fire.  The  air  in  a  balloon  just 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon;  and  probably  some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  among  aeronauts  have  been  owing  to  this  occurrence.  Burn- 
ing fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  ease  which  can  be  suddenly  and  stromrly 
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closed,  will  produce  an  espansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it,  capable  of  burst- 
ing any  vessel  of  ordinary  strength — in  short,  will  produce  an  explosion. 

Now,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  after  steam-eugines  began  to  be  used, 
and  had  so  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  the  force  of  an 
expanding  acrifonn  finid  might  be  applied  the  thought  would  naturally 
occurr  that  the  force  of  common  a5r  dilating  by  heat  might  also  be  rendered 
useful.  Accordingly  a  variety  of  air-espansion  engines  have  been  proposed, 
hut  as  yet  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice.  Had  the  truth  been 
generally  known,  which  very  recent  investigations  have  proved,  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  produces  several  times  as  touch 
expansive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam,  the  attempts  to  bring  such  an 
application  of  heat  under  control  would  probably  have  been  more  numerous, 
and  possibly,  by  this  time,  more  successful.  The  subject  is  so  interesting 
that  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

To  produce  a  cubic  foot  of  common  steam  from  water  originally  cold, 
about  1,160  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  wi!l  be  explained  a  few  pages 
hence.  The  same  (juantity  of  beat  would  doable  the  volume  of  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  when  heated. 
Kow  the  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  into  a 
working  cylinder  would  be,  to  press  up  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine 
through  a  foot,  as  from  c  dto  ab,  with  a  force  all  the  way  of  15  lbs.  per 
inch  of  the  piston  surface ;  while  the  working  valve  of  the  five^  feet  of  air  in 
dilating  to  double  bulk,  would  be  to  lift  up  the  piston  five  times  as  far  as 
the  steam,  viz.,  from  ff  h  to  e  /,  but  with  a  force 
gradually  diminishing  (represented  here  by  the 
shaded  part  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went 
on,  from  16  lbs  per  inch  at  the  begining  until  the 
air  had  dilated  to  its  destined  volume,  when  the 
force  would  altogether  cease;  its  whole  effect, 
therefore,  would  be  five  feet  impulsion  of  the  pis- 
ton with  a  pressure  averaging  between  15  lbs.  and 
nothing,  viz.,  7i  lbs.  per  inch  ;  and  the  friction  in 
the  two  cases  and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  lat- 
ter pressure  being  neglected,  the  force  of  the  air 
would  be  2i  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam.  i*^ 
But  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  only  about  H 

half  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  a  steam-        ,.M 
engine,  viz.,  that  part  which  enters  the  boiler, 
while  the  remainder  passed  up  the  chimney;  and 
in  an  air-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be  applied, 
moreover,  there  might  be  a  great  increase  of  power  from  tl 
semi-explosion  of  the  infiammable  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel, 
this  of  what  importance  the  discovery  would  bo  of  a  means  enabling  us 
efiectually  to  apply  the  force  of  expanding  air. 

If  we  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 
cylinder,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  be  full  of  fresh  air  recently  admitted,  and 
if  we  farther  suppose  the  loose  piston  3  rf  to  be  pulled  upwards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  above  d  will  be  made  to  'pass  by  the 
tube  e  through  the  fire,  and  will  receive  an  increased  elasticity  tending  to  the 
expansion  or  increase  of  volume,  which  the  fire  is  capable  of  giving  it.  If 
there  were  only  the  single  close  vessel  da,  the  expansion  might  beso  strong 
as  to  burst  it;  but  if  another  vessel  6  c  of  equal  size  were  provided,  com- 
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muniealing  with  the  first  through  the  passage  h, 
and  containing  a  cfose-filtiug  piston  ef,  like  that  of 
a   steam-engine,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the 
first  cylinder  wonld  act  to  Jift  the  said  piston,  and 
so  might  work  water-puiups,  or  do  any  other  ser- 
vice which  a  steam-engine  can  perform,     At  the 
end  of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston /e  it  might 
he  made  to  open  an         p       1      f     tl     h  t 
placed,  in  any  conven    nt  p    t    f  th      pp      t 
and  to  cause  the  desc  nt    f  th    bl  w  n    p      n  d 
to  eipel  that  air,  wliil       n  w     pply    f  f     h 
would  enter  by  anoth         1  t    th      yl  nd 

above  d.     The  engin    w     Id  th  n  b  !y  t 

repeat    its  stroke    as   b  f  nd  th     w    1  n^ 

would  be  continued  a        a    te  m-e  ^ 
The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air>en4  It    lb       th 

thoughts  while  considering  the  application  of  a  conl        d       fu  t 

chemical  purposes.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying  any  sucb  engine 
to  use,  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  would  be,  to  prevent  the  very 
heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other  working  parta  of  the 
engine,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenieneo  of  the  inequality  of  power  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stroke.  Various  expedients  occurred  to  him.  The  over- 
heating might  be  prevented  by  surrounding  tie  cylinder, 
&c.,  with  water;  and  both  cylinder  and  piston  would 
suffer  less  from  dust,  if,  instead  of  the  common  piston  c. 
represented  above,  a  great  hollow  plunger  a  were  used, 
(such  as  is  here  represented,   and.  js  now  common  in 

nwater-pumpa  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air-tight  neck  or 
collar  at  h  c,  which  neck  would  ho  the  only  part  of  the 

"■ cylinder  requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.     But  a  more 

complete  security  would  be  obtained  byinterposing  water 
between  the  hot  air  and  the  piston,  as  represented  in  this 
other  sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  woter-' 
vessel  6  connected  with  it,  and  the  heated  air  is  admitted 
to  b  to  press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lift  the 
working  piston  d  e.  This  construction,  too,  if  desired, 
would  allow  the  fire  chamber  a  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  and  to  bo  kept  constantly  filled  with  highly 
■,  each  discharge  of  which  into  the  space  b  would  be  replaced  by 
cold  air  either  ftom  the  space 
Fig,  128.  above  the  piston  d,  driv<n  in 

through  a  tube  as  the  piston 
ascended,  or  from  a  distinct 
hiiwiD;;  cylinder  worked  by 
the  beam  And  it  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same 
pnnciple  to  in  engine  work 
mg  with  double  strokes,  that 
is,  forcing  the  piston  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  as  in  the 
double  strobe  steam  engine, 
the  object  might  bo  attained, 
by  having  a  second  water  les 
sel  /commumcating  with  the 


expansive  a 
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Fig.  129. 


part  of  the  workiog  cjlinder  atove  the  piston  d;  and  the  air  would  pass 
alternately  to  the  one  or  the  other  vessel  h  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  cock 
c,  as  steam  passes  in  a  steam-engine ;  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber 
a  would  be  given  by  a  blowing  cylinder  worked  through  a  connection  with 
the  engiae,  as  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked. 

The  sketch  of  an  air-engin«,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  tho  specifiea- 
tion  of  a  patent  for  another  object  engaged  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
the  author's ;  bnt  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  called  to  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  author's  professional  engagements  forbiddinghis  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  tho  epecification,  drawn  up  by  an  engi- 
neer in  the  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described.  One  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the  simple  form  of  dry 
apparatus  described  at  page  285,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  power, 
and  the  effect  was  fiiund  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam  from  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel ;  but  the  apparatus  was  mde,  and  only  calculated  to 
prove  in  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  fitness  of  the 
machine  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendered  easily  obedient  to  control;  a 
complete  experiment,  therefore,  remains  still  to  be  made.  Could  an  obedi- 
ent and  durable  engine  be  contrived,  at  all  approaching  in  simplicity  to  the 
plan  given  above,  its  advantages  over  the  steam-engine  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. First,  its  original  cost  would  be  much  less,  by  reason  of  its  small 
comparative  size,  its  simplicity,  and  the  little  nicety  of  workmanship  re- 
quired. Secondly,  it  would  require  much  less  room,  and  would  be  very 
light;  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheol- 
oarriages.  Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  being 
so  much  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage  leav- 
ing little  room  for  anything  else.  Fourthly,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  and  repairing  would  be  little.     Fifthly, 

the  engine  could  le  set  to  work  in  a  few  minutes, 

where  a  steam-engine  mi^ht  require  hours.     Sixthly, 

little  or  no  wafer  would  be  required  for  it. 

Another  modification  of  air  en^ne,  called  a  gas  va- 
cuum e  igine,  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 

expensive  trials  have  been  mv\a  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  its 

nature  a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 

away  at  least  nine  tenthh  of  the   power  which  the 

eombusti  n  generates,    It  was  of  this  nature  in  an  ex- 
periment which  the  author  witnessed.     A  little  of  the 

common  coal  gas  was  admitted  by  the  cock  b  at  the 

bottom  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  was  there  inflamed,  the 

lid  e  bciag  at  the  time  raised.     The  combustion  rari- 

fied  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above  was 

expelled,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  original  contents 

of  the  cylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  tlie  whole.     The 

lid  was  shut  down,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  at 

the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  so  that  when  the 

small  portion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining  within  was 

again  cooled,  the  interior  of  the  oyHuder  approached 

nearly  to  the  state  of  vacuum.     It,  in  tact,  retained 

only  a  fifth  of  the  air.     A  communication  being  then 

opened  from  the  vacuous  cylinder  by  the  tube  e  to  a 

water  reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water  was  driven 

up  by  the  atibospheric  pressure,  until  it  filled  more 
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than  half  of  the  oylinder.  The  water  so  raised  was  then  made  to  turn  a 
common  water-wheel,  and  to  do  work.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  waf«r, 
however,  conld  be  raised  to  the  same  height  at  less  expense  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  proposer  also  hoped  that  he  would  he  ahle  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere pressing  into  its  imperfect  yacuura,  act  directly  npon  a  piston  as  steam 
does,  and  with  power  cheaper  than  that  of  steam ;  hut  in  this  anticipation 
too  he  was  completely  in  error.  To  produce  his  imperfect  yacuum  cost  him 
very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  costs  to  produce  the  perfect  yacuum  in 
a  steam-engine,  and  his  vacuum  for  equal  hulks  was  worth 
as  a  working  power,  oaly  ahout  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
steam  vacuum.  This  may  be  understood  by  considering, 
tbat  in  a  perfect  vacuum  a  piston  rises  all  the  way  with  the 
same  force,  which  if  common  st«am  be  used,  is  15  lbs, 
per  inch,  the  piston  may  be  supposed  to  rise  from  c  d  to 
a  h,  but  if  the  yacuum  were  only  three-fourths  towards 
being  complete,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  only 

_  ^     three-fourths  of  15  lbs.  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 

"=  'S  and  then  rapidly  diminishing,  would  have  ceased  altogether 

when  the  piston  had  made  three-quarters  of  its  journey,  or 

to/.     The  force  in  the  first  case  would  be  represented  by 

the  whole  Ime  c  d  and  the  whole  space  cdba,  and  in  the  second  by  the 

Bhortening  lines  and  the  triangular  space  c  ef. 

On  considering  the  foregoing  diagrams,  we  may  perceive  that  in  the  vacuum 
engine,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  force  produced  by  the  eombuatioa  of  the 

fas  IS  absolutely  wasted,  or  put  to  no  use,  namely,  the  whole  expansive  force 
unng  the  sudden  combustion  or  esplosion.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  tenth 
part  of  the  aeriform  contents  of  a  cylinder  acquire  elasticity  enough,  (a  four- 
teenth part  of  a  nice  experiment  does  so)  to  be  ahle  afterwards  to  occupy  the 
whole  cyhnder,  that  tenth  must  begin  its  expansion  with  the  force  of  a  ten- 
fold  atmospheric  condensation,  or  pressure  of  150  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of 
apiatoa  withstanding  it,  which  pressure  will  then  gradually  diminish  as  the 
piston  rises,  but  will  amount  to  an  average  of  five  times  the  afmospherio 
pressure,  or  75  lbs.  per  inch  all  the  way;  being  therefore  quadruple,  or  more, 
that  of  steam  against  a  perfect  vacuum,"  and,  therefore,  again,  by  our  former, 
calculation,  more  than  twelve  times  greater  than  the  force  obtained  from  the 
imperfect  vacuum  of  the  engine  under  consideration. 

It  is  a  question  which  the  author  thinks  will  one  day  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  nearly  the  whole  force  of  exploding  gas  may  not  be  eon- 
verted  into  a  calmly  working  power,  producing  from  a 
given  expenditure,  ten  times  or  more  the  effect  obtained 
,  in  the  vacuum-engine  described  above,  and,  therefore,  an 
effect  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  steam-engine  incur- 
ring the  same  expense.  There  are  probably  various  ways 
in  which  the  object  may  be  obtained.  The  following 
sketch  is  offered  merely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a 
machine  for  such  a  purpose. 

Suppose  J  to  be  a  very  heavy  close-fitting  piston  sliding 
in  the  cylinder  containing  it;  and  suppose  the  space  d 
open  to  the  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air  of 
double  or  greater  density;  then  if  a  mixture  of  explosive 
gases  admitted  by  a  cock  to  the  chamber  a  (formed  be- 
tween the  piston  and  end  of  the  cylinder)  be  inflamed, 
the  heavy  piston  will  be  shot  forward  like  a  cannon-ball, 
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against  the  condensed  air  in  d ;  and  owing  to  tlie  momentiim  acquired  in  the 
first  instance,  it  wil!  advance  much  beyond  the  point  where  the  exploded  gas 
and  air  in  c?  would  balance  each  other  at  rest.  Thequantity  of  gases  admitted 
would  be  just  such  as  to  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod 
e  would  then  by  a  eat«h  or  racket,  be  connected  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  after  the  condensation  of  the  exploded  gases  in  a  cylinder,  would  be 
pressed  back  again,  with  the  greater  than  atmospheric  force  in  d,  as  if  urged 
by  high  pressure  steam.  Figure  127  at  page  286  represents  a  form  of  cylin- 
der which  might  also  answer  for  this  purpose,  the  heavy  plunger  being 
thrown  up,  to  work  by  its  weight  in  descending. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  modification  of  air-engine  described  at 
page  285,  is  partly  an  explosjye  engine  such  as  contemplated  above,  for  the 
gas  separated  from  the  coal  during  the  moment  of  slackened  combustion  while 
the  lately  used  air  is  passing  out,  becomes  an  explosive  accumulation  for  the 
fresh  air  about  to  enter,     The  trial  alluded  to  above  proved  this  to  be  the  fact. 

"  The  expatisioii  of  bodies  hy  heat  increases  more  rufidly  than  the  tempera- 
tvre,  and  parliculaTly  near  the  melting  and  boiling  points,  that  is,  their 
points  of  changing  into  liquid  or  air  being,  luiwe-mr,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  temperature  after  the  change  into  air.     (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  that,  for  insfance,  contained  in  some  measure  of 
boiling  water  or  of  common  steam,  be  added  to  a  mass  of  cool  water,  it  will 
produce  in  this  a  certain  increment  of  bulk ;  and  if  other  equal  quantities  of 
heat  be  afterwards  successively  added  under  tho  nice  management  which 
such  an  experiment  requires,  each  new  addition  will  produce  a  greater  incre- 
ment of  bu!k  than  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  water  approaches  to 
boiling  ;  but  after  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  any  farther  increase  of 
bulk  will  he  exactly  proportioned  t-o  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  same 
truths  may  be  proved  by  the  converse  experiment  of  abstracting  Buccesaively 
equal  quantities  of  heat  from  steam  or  water  (as  by  making  it  melt  equal 
quantities  of  ice,)  and  noting  the  rate  of  contraction.  What  is  thus  true  of 
water  in  relation  to  heat,  is  true  also  of  bodies  generally,  each,  however, 
having  a  rate  of  expansion  and  temperature  for  melting  and  boiling  proper 
to  itself.  The  quickened  rat*  of  expansion  in  solids  and  liquids  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  reflecting,  that  each  successive  quantity  of  heat  added 
to  a  mass,  meets  with  leas  resistance  to  its  expanding  power  thau  the  pre- 
ceding quantity,  owing  to  the  diminishing  force  of  cohesion  of  the  particles 
as  the  mass  enlarges;  while  in  an  air  or  gas,  again,  as  cohesion  has  alto- 
gether ceased,  each  addition  of  heat  is  at  liberty  to  produce  its  fulliand  equal 
effect. — If  the  capacity  of  substances  for  heat  did  not  increase  with  their 
bulk,  the  terms  "  increase  of  heat"  and  "  increase  of  temperature"  would 
have  the  same  meaning,  and  the  subject  would  be  more  simple. 

The  reflection  will  naturally  occur  here,  that  as  in  the  common  thermo- 
meter, the  mercury  must  rise  or  expand  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
added  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  the  scale  should  be  divided  to 
correspond  with  tho  inequality.  Now  this  reasoning  is  good,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  complying  with  it  in  practice  is  such,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the 
slight  error  arising  from  an  equal  division  is  commonly  submitted  to.  An 
air  thermometer  with  equal  divisions  is  very  correct,  but  from  wanting  many 
of  the  advantages  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  little  employed ;  and 
fortunately  in  the  mecurial  thermometer  there  is  such  a  counterbalancing 
relation  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  containing  glass, 
19 
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as  to  render  the  error  alluded  to,  at  least  for  any  middle  range  of  temperaf  uro, 
very  trifling.  The  subject  of  unequal  thermometric  dilatation  in  the  same 
liquid,  and  of  the  differences  in  that  respect  in  different  liquids,  depending 
on  the  proximity  to  their  boiling  poiata,  &o.,  is  welt  illustrated  by  Pu  Luc's 
experiment  of  filling  various  thermometer-glasses  with  different  liquids,  and 
while  they  are  being  heated  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  noting 
their  comparative  iudioalions.  He  marked  on  each  tube  the  points  at  which 
the  liquid  in  it  stood  when  the  bulb  .was  placed,  first  in  freezing  and  after- 
wards in  boiling  water,  and  he  then  divided  the  intervening  spapeinto  eighty 
parts  or  degrees.  The  discordance  of  the  dilatations  in  the  different  tubes 
when  the  instruments  were  aftcnvards  placed  together,  and  heated  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  degrees  of  water,  was  as  here  detailed. 

Mercury.  Olive  Oil.  AlcohoL  Water, 
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The  sirigular  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  water  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
described  in  former  pages,  of  its  contracting  by  cold  only  down  to  40°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  dilating  again  until  it  freezes. 

Laborious  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  French  .chemists  to  dis- 
cover a  comprehensive  law  determining  the  rate  of  expansion  in  all  bodies, 
but  the  object  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

"  To  itielt  a  solid  body,  or  to  vaporize  a  liquid,  a  large  q^uantity  of  heat 
enters  it,  hut  in  the  new  arrarigement  of  Die  particles  and  generally  in- 
creased volume  of  the  tness,  iheheat  becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer 
and  ie  called  latent  heat.  /(  reappears  during  the  contrary  changes, 
after  whatever  interval."     (See  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  instead  of  proceeding  throughout  in 
some  nearly  uniform  or  gradual  manner,  exhibits  in  its  course  two  singular 
transformations  of  the  body  ;  the  first,  when  the  solid  breaks  down  into  a 
liquid;  the  second,  when  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas;  so  that 
there  are,  in  all,  three  very  distinct  modifloations  or  states  of  existence  for 
the  body  dependent  on  the  agency  of  heat.  The  substance  of  water,  for 
instance  when  at  a  low  temperature,  exists  in  the  solid  form  called  ice  ;  but 
at  32°  of  Fahrenheit,  on  receiving  more  heat  it  gradually  becomes  liquid  or 
water,  and  on  receiving  more  at  215°,  even  under  the  resisting  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a  bulk  nearly  2,000  times  greater  than  it  had  as 
a  liquid,  (gradually  as  regards  the  whole,  but  suddenly  as  regards  each  sepa- 
rate portion,)  being  then  called  steam,  or  aeriform  water.  And  other  bodies 
under  analogous  circumstances,  undergo  similar  changes.  It  is  farther 
remarkable,  that  although  during  the  changes  a  large  quantity  of  heat  enters 
the  mass,  producing  in  one  case  liquidity,  in  the  other  the  form  of  air,  the 
temperature  is  the  very  same,  immediately  after,  as  immediately  before  the 
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change,  the  last  reoeiveil  heat  becoming  hidden  or  latent  in  the  mass  ; — thus 
water  mnniDg  from  melting  ice  affeots  the  thermometer  but  as  the  ice  does, 
and  steam  over  boiling  water  appears  no  hotter  than  the  water.  The  glory  of 
originally  discovering  the  facta,  to  recall  which  the  terms  latent  heat 
or  caloric  of  Jiuidily,  have  since  been  used,  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Black.  The  construction  of  the  modern  steam-engine  was  an  early  result  of 
kindred  investigations  made  hy  his  friend,  James  Watt. 

"We  select  the  following  instances  as  serving  to  display  the  subject  of  latent 
heal  in  its  van 


A  mass  of  ice  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  there  receiving  heat  from 
every  object  arouod  it,  will  soon  reach  the  temperature  of  melting  or  32" 
but  afterwards  both  the  ice  and  the  water  formed  from  it  will  continue  at 
that  temperature  until  all  be  melted ; — the  heat  which  continues  to  enter, 
effecting  a  change  only  in  the  form  of  the  mass.  And  in  the  case  supposed, 
whatever  time  was  required  for  heating  the  mass  of  ice  one  deijree,  just  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  will  bo  required  for  melting  it;  proving 
that  140°  is  the  latent  heat  of  water. 

If  two  sinrilar  flasks,  one  filled  with  ice  at  32°,  and  the  other  with  water 
at  32°  be  placed  in  the  same  oven  or  over  the  same  fiame,  the  water  will 
gain  140  degrees  of  heat  while  the  ice  is  nearly  being  melted  into  water  at 
§2  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  a  correspondence  will  always  exist 
between  the  phenomena;  for  instance,  when  the  water  has  gained  14°  of 
heat,  it  will  be  found  that  just  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice  is  mdted. 

lif  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  be  mixed  together,  the  whole 
acquires  a  middle  temperature,  each  degree  lost  by  the  hot  water  becoming 
a  degree  gained  by  the  cold ;  but  if  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of 
water  140°  hotter  be  mixed  together,  the  140°  of  beat  will  go  merely  to  melt 
the  ice,  for  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  water  at  32°. 

If  a  flask  of  water  at  32°,  or  its  freezing  point,  and  a-aimilar  flask  of  strong 
brine  (which  does  not  freeze  until  cooled  to  near  zero)  also  at  32°,  be 
esposed  together  in  the  same  cold  place,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  brine 
has  lost  10°  of  its  heat  the  water  flask  will  still  exhibit  an  undiminished 
temperature,  but  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  contents  will  be  converted  into  ice. 
Now  as  in  such  a  case  the  water  flask  must  continue  to  radiate  away  heat  jnst 
as  much  as  the  other,  it  can  maintain  its  temperature  by  absorbing  into  its 
general  mass  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  ihe  portion  of  wafer  frozen. 

It  is  possible,  by  slowly  cooling  water  which  is  kept  ia  perfect  repose,  to 
lower  its  temperature,  while  yet  liquid,  ten  degrees  below  its  ordinary  freez- 
ing point;  but  then  on  the  slightest  agitation,  ice  will  be  formed.  It  might 
be  espected,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  whole  water  will  instantly  freeze, 
because  all  is  colder  than  common  ice ;  but  do,  only  a  fourteenth  part  freezes  ; 
and  singularly,  both  that  fourteenth  and  the  remaining  liquid  are  rendered 
in  the  moment  ten  degrees  warmer — rising  to  32°.  Here  the  140°  of  latent 
heat  escaping  from  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  water  which  freezes,  become 
10°  of  sensible  heat  for  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the  remaining  water  has  the 
temperature  at  which  it  only  begins  to  freeze. 

Strong  solutions  in  hot  water  of  various  neutral  salts,  if  allowed  to  cool 
while  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  soon  deposit  crystals  of  the  salts ;  but 
in  a  close  vessel,  which  protects  them  from  such  pressure,  they  will  remain 
liquid  even  when  cold.  Now  at  the  moment  of  opening  such  a  vessel  to 
admit  the  pressure,  the  salt  immediately  crystallizes,  and  the  latent  heat 
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given  out  by  tlie  solidifying  particles  warms  very  sensibly  the  remaining 
liquid  and  the  vessel. 

From  the  preceding  facta  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  quantity  of  ice 
formed  or  melted  in  any  case,  becomes  a  correct  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  transferred.  From  this  consideration,  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  con- 
structed bis  calorimeter,  or  beat  measure.  It  is  a  case  or  vessel  lined  with 
ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  any  body  placed  in  it  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  water  collected  from  the  melted  ice. 

Had  the  latent  heat  of  water  been  only  1°  or  2°  instead  of  140°,  tho  earth, 
except  in  its  tropical  regions,  would  have  been  scarcely  habitable.  The  cold 
of  a  single  night  might  tave  frozen  an  ocean,  and  the  beat  of  a  single  day 
might  have  converted  the  oceumulated  snows  of  a  winter  into  one  sudden 
and  frightful  inundation.  As  the  fact  is,  however,  both  changes  are  beauti- 
fully gradual,  and  easily  controlled  or  prepared  for. 

The  fact  of  latent  beat  in  other  liquids  than  water  is  familiarly  exhibited 
in  the  slow  melting  of  various  substances  as — of  the  metals ;  lead  or  pig-iron 
for  instance — of  butter  or  oils — of  glass,  &o. ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
slow  solidification  of  any  melted  masses  when  heat  is  again  abstract-ed. 

The  substances  below  ^numerated,  while  passing  from  the  solid  to  tho 
liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  latent  the  quantities  of  heat  here  noted  j 
which  quantities  are  therefore  called  tho  latent  heats  of  the  liquids. 

Ice  -  -  .  -         140° 


If  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury  (the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  40° 
below  zero)  be  thrown  into  a  little  water  at  32°,  the  latent  heat  of  tho  water 
immediately  passes  into  the  mercury  and  melts  it ;  but,  singularly,  the  water 
in  the  act  of  melting  the  mercury,  is  itself  frozen. 

"  Latent  Heat  of  aeriform  fluuh." 

"Water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire  gradually  attains  the  boiling  temper- 
ature or  212°,  but  afterwards  its  temperature  rises  no  more,  for  the  farther 
addition  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  steam  escaping  during  the  ebulition. 
One  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam 
is  to  note  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  boiling  a  quantity  of  water  to 
dryness,  than  for  merely  heating  it  to  tho  boiling  point,  or  through  any  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees.  The  esperimcnt  indicates  about  1,000°;  that  is  to 
say,  1,000  times  as  much  heat  is  latent  in  any  quantity  of  water  formed 
into  steam,  as  would  raise  the  temperatnre  of  the  iiquid  water  one  degree. 
Watt  had  found  that  water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  lamp  was  about  six  times 
as  long  in  being  completely  evaporated,  as  in  being  originally  heated  from 
an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling. 

If  we  place  in  the  same  oven,  or  over  similar  flames,  two  like  vessels  con- 
taining water,  one  of  which  is  open  at  the  end  and  the  other  is  strongly  closed, 
the  two  will  gain  heat  equally  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  afterwards  the 
open  vessel  from  giving  out  steam  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature,  while 
the  other,  by  confining  the  beat  which  enters,  will  show  the  temperature 
continuing  to  rise  as  before,  until  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  water  to 
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dilate  forces  tho  vessel  open.  SupposiDg  the  water  in  the  latter  Vessel,  be- 
fore vent  ia  given,  to  have  become  100°  hotter  than  common  boiling  water, 
instead  of  the  whole,  when  at  liberty,  being  immediately  converted  into 
Bteam,  as  might  he  expected,  only  a  tenth  part  will  be  so  changed  (the  same 
quantity  as  will  be  found  to  have  already  escaped  from  the  other  vessel,)  for 
the  t«nth  part  requiring  in  the  form  of  steam  1000°  of  latent  heat,  will  take 
the  excess  of  100°  from  the  other  nine  parts,  and  will  leave  them  as  common 
boiling  water.  If,  however,  water  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling 
point  be  allowed  to  expand  vety  suddenly,  the  whole  is  blown  out  of  the 
vessel  as  a,  mist,  hy  the  steam  formed  at  the  same  instant  through  every  part 
of  the  masS';  but  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  converted  into 
true  steam  than  the  whole  of  very  brisk  mda-water  is  converted  into  gas 
when  similarly  thrown  out  by  the  sudden  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  on  uncorking  the  bottle.  Misconception  of  this  matter  has  led  to  most 
wasteful  experiments  on  steam-engines  of  very  high  pressure.  Mr.  Perkins, 
for  instance,  thought  he  truly  described  what  was  accomplished  by  saying  of 
the  wat«r  that  it  had  "  flashed  into  steam." 

The  same  indication  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  obtained  by  the  converse 
experiment  of  first  converting  a  quantity  of  water  iato  steam,  and  then  admit- 
ting it  to  cold  water  or  to  ice.  A  pound  of  steam  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  ten  pounds  of  cold  water  100  degrees,  or  will  melt  about  8  J  pounds  of  ice. 

In  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  is  steam,  we  perceive 
the  reason  why  water  projected  upon  a  raging  fire  so  powerfully  represses  it, 
and  hence,  again,  why^re  and  water  are  so  often  adduced  proverbially  as 
exemplifying  a  fierce  antagonism. 

It  was  when  Watt  had  discovered  how  much  heat  was  lost  when  steam 
was  lost,  that  he  contrived  the  separate  condenser  for  his  steam-engine,  by 
which  he  at  once  saved  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used 

Substances  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  latent  heal  of  their 
vapours  as  much  as  in  their  other  relations  to  heat.  Thus  the  latent  heat 
of  the  vapor  or  steam  of — 

Water ■         .     is  1,000° 

Vinegar 900 

Alcohol 442 

Ether 300 

Oil  of  turpentine 177 

From  the  less  latent  heat  in  these  last-mentioned  vapours  than  in  that  of 
water,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  would  be  great  a^ivantage  from 
using  them  in  steam-engines.  Accordingly  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  patents  secured  under  this  idea ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  heat  is  less,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  is  less,  and  therefore 
no  mechanical  advantage  is  obtainable. 

The  influence  of  external  pressure  in  keeping  the  particles  of  liquids  together, 

in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  of  heat  seeking  to  render  their  mass  aeriform, 

was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fntumatics  ;"  but  t*  make  the  present 

section  complete,  the  subject  must  be  shortly  resumed. 

Because  water  or  any  liquid,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while 

receiving  heat,  remains  tranquil,  and  apparently  unchanged,  until  it  reaches 

what  is  called  its  boiling  point,  at  which  a  bubbling  or  conversion  into  vapour 

takes  place,  we  might  suppose  ita  ordinary  boiling  temperatui 
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enable  it  under  any  circumstances,  to  assume  or  to  maintain  the  form  of  air. 
But  this  ia  no  more  true  than  that  a  common  spring  compressed  against  any 
obstacle  or  force,  has  no  tendency  to  expand  or  recover  itself  till  the  moment 
when  at  last  it  overcomes  the  obstacle.  Liquid  water  with  its  heat  is  really 
a  spring  compressed  by  the  powerful  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  seeking 
to  expand  itself  into  steam  with  force  proportionate  to  its  temperature.  Even 
at  32°,  or  its  freezing  point,  as  is  found  by  placing  it  in  a  vacuum,  it  seeks 
to  assume  the  form  of  air,  with  a  force  of'pressiire  I J  ounce  on  each  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  and  can  he  restrained  only  bj  a,  counter-pressure  of  that 
amount;  and  at  any  higher  temperature,  to  correspond  with  tho  greater 
dilating  tendency,  the  restrMning  force  must  also  be  greater:  at  100°,  for 
instance, it  mu3t  be  13 odnces;  at  150°,  14 lbs.;  at 212°,  15 lbs.;  at  250°,  30 
lbs.,  and  so  on  as  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work; — and  whenever 
the  restraining  force  is  much  weaker  than  the  espansivo  tendency  the  forma- 
tion of  steam  takes  place  rapidly  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so 
as  to  produce  the  bubbling  and  agitation  called  boiling.  Now  it  is  because 
the  atmosphere  or  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  happens  to  have  in 
it  15  ibs.  weight  of  air  over  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
presses  on  all  things  there  accordingly,  that  212°  happens  to  be  called  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  An  atmosphere  less  heavy 
Fig.  132.  would  have  allowed  liquid  to  burst  into  vapour  at 

lower  temperatures,  and  one  more  heavy  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect.— The  exact  degree  of 
espansive  force  for  every  degree  of  temperature  in 
water  and  other  liquids,  has  been  ascertained  by 
heating  them  in  vessels  furnished  either  with  pro- 
perly loaded  valves,  as  at /in  this  figure,  or  with  a 
tall  upright  tube,  as  rf  6,  into  which  the  liquid  c  may 
force  a  column  of  mercury  to  an  elevation  marking 
the  expansive  tendency ;  the  valve  and  mercury 
being,  of  courae,  protected  from  the  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  or  the  necessary  allowance  being 
made  for  that  pressure.  Boilicg  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  vessel  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  ex- 
plained, and  consequently  the  temperature  at  which 
it  occurs  there,  is  higher  than  near  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  Boiling  heat  is  greater,  also, — in  a  deep 
mine,  where  of  course  there  is  additional  depth  and 
weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  exposed  liquid, — 
at  times  when  the  barometer  is  unusually  high,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  nousually  heavy — incases  where  air  or  steam  is  confined  over 
the  boiling  surface  so  as  to  press  more  upon  it,  as  when  brewers  for  a  time 
shut  the  lid  or  valve  of  their  great  boilers,  &c.  Water  placed  on  the  fire  in 
a  strong  vessel,  from  which  steam  cannot  at  all  escape,  may  be  rendered  even 
red-hot,  without  a  bubble  forming  or  one  particle  being  dissipated ;  but  the 
tendency. to  expand  into  steam  is  then  great  enough  to  burst  any  known 
material  of  medicate  thickness.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  exploded  a 
cannon  by  shutting  up  water  in  it  and  then  surrounding  it  with  fire. — Boilinc 
temperature  is  lower  again  when  the  experiment  is  made  on  mountains  or  in 
other  situations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  less  height  of  air 
resting  over  the  boiler.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  water  boils  before  it  reaches  the  heat  of  200°,  instead  of,  as  in  places 
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near  the  sea-level,  at  212°.  Wollaston's  tliermoincter,  beautifully  adapted 
for  detertnining  tlie  height  of  luountaius,  hdioon  a?cents,  &c.,  hy  merely 
indicating  the  heat  of  bofliag  water  ia  any  situation,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
this  truth.  If  in  any  place  we  take  off  the  atmo^pherio  pressure  from  a  liquid, 
as  hy  placing  it  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  will  boil  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures indeed.  Water  thus  treated  boib  at  a  temperature  many  degrees 
below  the  heat  of  English  summer  days ;  and  ether  boils  when  colder  than 
comnjon  ice, — Generally,  in  a  vacuum,  substances  boil  at  a  temperature 
124°  lower  than  while  restrained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Consequences  of  these  truths  respecting  the  boiling  temperature  are  the 

following. 

As  water  at  any  temperature  ia  tending  to  dilate  itself  into  steam,  with 
force  proportioned  to  the  temperature,  the  steam  rising  from  any  mass  of 
water  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  vesspl  containing  it  with  that  force ;  and 
in  a  steam-engine,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  tella 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  steam  is  acting  on  the  piston. 

Because  in  the  case  of  steam  the  same  law  holds  as  for  aenform  fluids 
generally,  vis.,  that  the  outward  elasticity  or  spring  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  fluid  is  more  condensed — high  pressure  steam  ia  merely  condensed 
steam,  just  as  high-pressure  air  is  condensed  air  ;  and  to  obtain  a  double 
or  triple  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  steam  under 
the  same  volume.  ,    .,     ■        ,  .    onoo 

The  reason  that  high  pressure  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler  heated  to  Sm 
or  more  is  not  hotter  than  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  at  212',  is,  that 
in  the  instant  when  the  high-pressure  or  condensed  steam  escapes  into  the 
air,  it  expands  until  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  until 
it  becomes  low-pressure  steam,  and  it  is  cooled  by  the  eapansion,  as  air  la 
cooled  on  escaping  from  any  condensation. 

The  vessel  called  Papin's  Digester,  is  merely  a  metallic  pot  or  boiler, 
which  can  be  kept  closed  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  steam  formed  within 
it;  andinsuchavessel,watercan  be  heated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  boiling 
point,— sufBciently  for  instance,  to  dissolve  and  extract  all  the  gluten  or 
jelly  of  bones,  and  to  form  from  them  a  rich  soup  where  common  boiling 
would  procure  nothing  ;— or  even  to  melt  lead  lying  in  water. 

The  person  who  inereasea  the  fire  under  a  boiling  pot  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  water  hotter,  is  foolishly  wasting  the  fuel,  for  the  water  can  only 
boil,  and  it  does  boil  at  212°  of  the  thermometer. 

As  different  substances  under  any  given  pressure,  become  aeriform  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  mixtures  of  such  may  be  decomposed  hy  heat.  ^  If  a 
mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  for  instance,  be  placed  over  a  fire,  the  spirit  will 
boil  off  long  before  the  water.  If  the  spirituous  vapour  bo  caught  apart  and 
condensed,  the  operation  is  called  distillation.     All  distillations  are  of  the 

The  instrument  here  represented  consists  of  a  glass  tube  blown  into  bulba 
at  the  two  ends  a  and  6,  and  hermetically  scaled 
after  receiving  into  it  some  water,  but  no  air.  Pig,183. 

There  will  always  be  in  the  apparently  empty 

part  a  stream  or  aeriform  water  of  density  pro-        ,—-5? — -  'J 

portioned  to  the  temperature.  If  one  of  the  bulbs      f     S  ^^ 

be  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  steam  or  va-      ^— ^    ,  ^^^ 

pour  in  that  one  will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above 
be  denser  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  and  will 
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therefore  be  forcing  !ta  way  into  iLe  other;  where,  owing  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature,  a  part  of  it  will  be  relapsing  into  the  state  of  Wiiter,  making  room 
for  more.  Hence,  if  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  bulbs  be  long 
maintained,  the  wliole  water  will,  by  a  sort  of  distillation,  gradually  pass 
into  the  colder  bulb.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  become  at  any  time 
considerable,  the  liquid  will  boil  in  the  warmer  bulb,  even  although  the 
source  of  heat  be  only  the  living  hand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author. of  this  work  it  appears  tliat  by  a  larger  apparatus  made  on 
this  principle,  fresh  water  might  be  conveniently  obtained  from  salt  water  on 
board  ship,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose  any  two 
air-tight  vesseh  like  a  and  h,  of  large  size,  communicating  by  a  tube  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  near  h :  then  if  the  vessel  n,  were  filled  with  salt  water,  and 
were  heated  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being  blackened  to  ab- 
sorb heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,)  and  if 
the  other  vessel  6  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  out  from  its  bottom  the 
water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and  were  then  kept  as  cold 
as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of  air, — on  opening  the  cock 
at  h,  vapour  would  pass  over  from  the  warmer  vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the 
colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from  sea-water  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  naturally  fresh  and  pure.  Ca^ea  have  occurred 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  shipwrecked  ciows  from 
perishing^by  thirst;  and  there  are  rocky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  ia 
no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from  precarious  rains  or  importation  from  abroad, 
but  which  might  be  rendered  pleasantly  habitable  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  that  is  to 
say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapour  becomes  rather  more  than  a  balance 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  dilating  force  is  strong  indeed.  Persons  may 
not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  ton  on  a  square  foot. — 
and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapour  of  all  boiling  substances  rises 
from  them — suf&cient  ia  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  to  urge  the  piston 
with  the  force  of  600  horses  !  But  even  at  temperature  much  below  boil- 
ing, the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  still  very  great,  and  althongh 
not  attracting  common  attention,  is  silently  working  many  beautiful  and  im- 
portant ends  in  the  economy  of  nature. — As  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  freezing 
water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vSpour  that  would  lift  an  opposing  weight  with 
force  of  1}  ounce  per  inch,  or  16  lbs,  on  a  square  foot:  and  even  solid  ice 
gives  out  itsvapourof  nearly  equal  strength,— so  also  do  many  other  liquids 
and  solids  give  ont  their  vapours.  Thus  in  the  apparently  empty  space  called 
the  Terricellian  vacuum,  over  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is 
always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  j  and 
around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  &o.,  there  is  similarly  an 
atmosphere  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  air. 

It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfect  vacuum 
many  bodies  emitted  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  air,  a  quantity  of  their 
substances  proportioned  to  their  temperature ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled  with 
air,  these  vapours  arise  in  quantity  and  density  the  same  as  if  air  were  not  pre- 
sent— the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with  the  es- 
ception  that  in  a  vaenum  the  equal  diffusion  of  vapour  takes  place  at  once, 
while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceeds  more  slowly  as  the 
vapour  canforce'itsway  through  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  in  genera!  takes 
place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surf  ice  instead  of  the  agitation  of 
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ebullition.  In  an  apartment  with  an  open  yesse!  of  water  in  it,  tljere  ia  soon, 
altbough  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vapour  mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense 
as  if  the  room  were  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature. 

Consequences  of  this  important  truth  are  the  following: 

That  it  is  only  an  atmosph3re  of  the  substance  of  each  body,  which,  by 
pressing  on  the  body,  can  prevent  its  farther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus  we 
can  save  camphor,  musk,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &c.,  only  by  placing 
them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  which,  additionally  to  the  air  present,  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  substance  isformed,  involving  the  remaining  masses 
with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its  density. 

The  important  process  of  drying  things  is  merely  the  placing  Jhem  under 
an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  so 
much  of  the  lic[uid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The  effect  of 
wind  or  motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to  its  removing 
air  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  substituting  air  which  is  not — thus 
producing  nearly  the  case  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as  can 
be  sustained  in  tbe  form  of  invisible  vapour  at  that  temperature,  and  if  then, 
by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  the  air  be  cooled,  it  will  abstract 
heat  from  the  vapour,  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  precipitated  or  visibly  con- 
densed into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  aa  invisible  vapour  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  reached  a.  certain  height,  is  condensed 
into  tho  stratum  of  clouds  which  there  appears,  and  which  for  a  time  may 
remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from,  the  intense  meridian  sun,  or  may 
fall  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  tranquil  and  invisible  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
which"  lifts  from  the  surface  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water  which,  after 
condensation,  returns  to  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  myriads  of  river  atreama 
which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  nature. 

In  warm  climates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sea,  occasionally  shut  off  from  the 
parent  ocean,  and  where,  after  the  sun's  rays  have  drunk  up  all  the  water, 
the  deposited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses  of  man,  aa 
sand  is  carried  away  from  any  ordinary  shore.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  prodigious  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  which  may  have  been  formed 
in  this  way,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  world  ia  remote  past  time,  and 
which  are  now  turned  to  man's  account  as  salt-mines.  When  the  Nile  over- 
flows its  hanks  with  water  holding  in  solution,  although  in  almost  imper- 
ceptible proportion,  mineral  substances  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
some  of  that  water  admitted  into  reservoirs,  and  afterwards  dried  up  by  the 
sun's  heat,  leaves  a  rich  store  chiefly  of  chrystallizcd  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapour  which  is  invisible  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  ia  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  colder  eohd  body  : — the  steam  observed 
at  night  and  morning  hovering  over  brooks  and  marshes  heated  by  the  sun 
during  the  day ; — the  frost-smoke,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  greenland  aeas  ia  the  beginning  of  winter,  where  the  water,  warmed 
by  the  long  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit  its  vapour  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere,  become  too  cold  to 
preserve  it  invisible  r — the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals,  of  horses  in 
particular,  after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly  visible  in  cold  and 
damp  weather,  or  even  in  warm  weather,  when  the  air  ia  already  charged  with 
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moisture :~jn  cities  where  there  are  deep  drains  eommunicating  with 
kitchens,  manufactcrief*,  &c.,  and  constantlj  filled  with  moiat  warm  air,  the 
vapour-loaded  air,  although  clear  or _ transparent  in  the  drain,  immediately 
on  escaping  into  a  frostj  atmosphere  lets  go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance 
of  steam  isauing  from  a  great  subterrE^ean  caldron.  Steam  over  water  in 
any  boiler,  is  transparent  or  perfectly  aeriform — as  may  be  seen  when  water 
is  made  to  boil  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  but  aa  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or 
admistnre  of  colder  air,  it  ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into 
email  particles  of  water  suspended  in  the  air.  Many  persons  while  thinking 
of  steam,  figure  it  only  in  tkia  latter  state,  as  particles  of  water  mised  with 
air  nearly  as  a  subtile  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  its  auhstanoe  occupying 
really  no  more  space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now  until  steam  is  cool 
and  condensed,  it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  vessel  and 
powerfully  distend  it,  justas  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing 
from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  is  hardly  seen  near  the  mouth,  but  as  its  distance 
from  the  spout  increases,  it  is  cooled  into  a  thick  cloud  or  vapour. 

la  a  vessel  from  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  excluded,  even 
the  temperature  of  freezing  air  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently  in 
the  state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exist  as  liquid  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure— and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substaaee,  when  placed 
in  a  vacuum,  not  being  instantly  converted  into  gas,  because  the  portion 
which  first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighing  npon  the  remaining  mass, 
and  because,  moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorbing  from  the  mass  much  heat 
into  the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the  freezing  point;  we  see 
why  the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly  cooled  to  at  least  the  freezing 
point  if  placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where, 
after  common  air  has  been  removed,  the  aeriform  matter  arising  from  them, 
and  absorbing  their  heat,  is  also  promptly,  and  in  a  continued  manner, 
abstracted.     It  is  tb      th  t  w  t     pi      d  h      t  d  f      ai 

pump  is  BO  rapidly  c    led       d  th  t  wh      th  b     d     t  If 

centrated  sulphuric       d         th         b  t  p  bl     f  b     b       th   w  t    y 

vapour  as  formed,  it         oo        d      d  t    th      t  t      f    ce  g         th  t 

water,  or  even  mere    y  ddbyh  ptg  m 

-1  quickly  frozen.     It       th         I       th  t    f  b  1!     f  th         t    m     t 


describ 


t  page  ;iy(j   b     mm       d  n     f  g  m 


other  and  distant-  b  lb      11  b      m  f      th        p  g  f    — 

that  water  in  the  v  m  m  ta  d  th  h  t  th  pp  rat  by  th 
freezing  mixture,  is    mm  d    tcly        i     se  1    g  th      mm  rs  d  b  lb 

and  leaves  the  vacu  mtUffth  tfm  p        t  y 

away  more  heat  from   hwte        Ittht       dt         ktf 

As  we  have  espl       dl        ht  Ijdth  th       mtedy 

to  evaporation,  wheth      tb        b       tpdth  w  th 

why  all  evaporation  y       1        P  Th      ff    t  b  w 

is  neither  so  rapid  n  g      t  m     fi    t  b  th    p 

of  the  air  impedes  tb     pad         fth  lyftmd      p       fmthlqd 

surface,  and  keeps  it  wh  e  s  pressure  resists  the  formation  of  mort  ■;  apour , 
and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  shares  its  higher 
temperature  with  the  liquid.  Still,  in  India,  flat  dishes  of  water,  placed 
during  the  night  on  beds  of  twigs  and  straw  kept  wet  and  in  a  current  of 
air,  soon  exhibit  thin  cakes  of  ice — and  thus,  ice  is  procured  in  India  for 
purposes  of  luxury. 

The  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  from  the 
sea  arid  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  tempers  the  heat  of  these  climates, 
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and  the  vapour  afterwards  spreadiDg  to  tlio  poles,  as  esplained  in  "Pneuma- 
iics,"  under  the  head  of  Winds,  carries  warmth  thither  to  be  given  out 
■when  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as  snow.  Ths 
formation  any  where  of  mist  or  rain  warms  tbe  air  most  sensibly,  by  the 
liberation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapour.  Again,  the  liquid 
water,  whicSi,  during  winter,  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice,  had  been  a  re- 
servoir of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the  commencing  cold 
season ;  and  in  tbe  following  spring,  such  ice  and  snow  serve  as  empty  re- 
ceptacles, in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning  sun  hides  or  espenda 
itself;  allowing  the  temperature  to  change  more  gradually,  and  for  many 
living  beings,  therefore,  more  safely.  Tho  vast  stores  of  ice  ^nd  snow 
among  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  often,  dunng 
the  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to  regions  around  :  for  besides  cool- 
ing the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never-foiling  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
run  from  them  during  the  whole  of  summer,  carrying  freshness  through  dis- 
tant lands  :'• — from  the  Alps,  for  instance,  proceed  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone 
— most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  European  streams ;  and  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  rapid  Gave,  &c.,  which,  while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat 
is  greater,  and  the  feeding  snows  are  more  abundantly  dissolved. 

Men  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberation 

of  heat  which  had  been  previously  latent;  and  in  lowering  temperature 

or  producing  cold,  they  affect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering  a 

quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
heat  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
combination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  but  we  now  know  that 
it  depends  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  betfteen  tho  combin.- 
ing  substances.  The  water  thrown  upon  quick-lime  to  slake  it,  becomes 
solid  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  gives  out  its  latent  heat  so  remark- 
ably as  often  to  set  fire  to  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  containing  it. 

When  dwelling-houses,  green-houses,  manufactories,  &c.,  are  warmed,  as 
is  now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  systems  of  pipes  which 
branch  over  them,  the  heat  is  ehieSy  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam, 
and  which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes,of  a  lower 
temperature,  is  condensed  to  a  state  of  water.  The  modes  of  most  profitably 
effecting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 

For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  circum- 
stance either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs,  and 
hides  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in  it  and 
in  the  liquid  dissolving  it ;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vaponr,  during  which 
heat  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  by  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre,  for  instance, 
in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  the 
bottles  with  nitre  thus  melting ;  and  the  water  of  the  solution  being  evapor- 
ated again  before  nest  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.  Such  is 
the  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readily  combine, 
assuming  the  liquid  form,  even  when  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state  of 
ice ;  and  as,,  in  that  case,  both  the  water  and  the  salt  render  heat  latent,  the 
fall  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (or  ice) 
when  mixed,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  37°  colder  than  freezing  water,  or  5" 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — The  last  mentioned  fact  eaplains  the  corn- 
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mon  practice  of  sprinkling  salt  on  an  ice-covereil  pavement  before  a  street 
door  to  clear  away  the  ice.  The  salt  aod  ice  quickly  combine  and  form 
liquid  brine,  which  either  of  itself  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and  disappears,  or 
is  easily  swept  of,  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  salt  behind.  It 
is  true  that  the  brine  is  at  Srst  a  refrigerating  mixture,  which  cools  still  more 
the  pavement  and  the  neighboring  ice,  but  all  which  is  touched  by  the  salt 
is  melted.  Servants  usually  err  in  using  a  pickaxe  or  spade  immediately 
after  the  sprinkling,  instead  of  waiting,  and  with  a  broom  spreadisg  the 
melting  salt  compleatly  over  the  place, 

Frigorijic  Mixtures. 
Substiinccs  miied.  Thermometer  einfcs. 

Common  salt  ....  1  part  1  From  any  temperature  to  5°  below 
Snow  or  pounded  ice    .     .     2  —    J  zero. 

q  -  '     '     *     '  19  \  F^**™  ^^y  temperature  to  25°  below 

Nitrate  of  ammonia     .     .     5  —    } 

Snow 3  — 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid      .     2  — 

Fus^dPotasfl^     ....     4-    [p,om  32' above  to  5P  below. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia     .     .     1  — 
■Water 1  — 


\  Prom  32°  above  to  23°  below  z 


From  50°  to  4°  above  z 


Sulphate  of  soda     .     .     .     8  —    )  rr        Kno  .    aq 
Muriad«.cid     ....     6-    JF,om60=toO°or.ero. 

We  have  already  described  under  other  heads  the  frigorific  effect  of 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air,  and  of  the  operation  of  condensing 
a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

For  ant/ given  iuhitance,the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  and  from 
liquid  to  air,  happen  under  similar  circumstances,  so  precisely  at  the 
same  temperature,  that  (hei/  mark  fixed  points  in  a  general  ecale  of  tem- 
perature, and  ertabh  ■us  lo  regulate  and  compare  ottr  various  tkermome- 
ten.     (See  Analysis,  page  266.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat,  nor  measure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  as, 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  not  touch  things  which  are  very  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  prin- 
ciple ;— and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvious 
and  constant  effect,  namely  that  dilatation  or  expansion  of  bodies,  which 
agaitt  ceases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  circumstanced 
as  to  allow  this  expansion  to  be  accurately  measured,  becomes  to  us  a  ther- 
motneler  or  measure  of  heat. 

In  solid  substances  the  direct  expansion  by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen 
or  measured  with  diffculty.  In  airs,  again,  the  expansion  is  very  extensive ; 
but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived  which  wiU 
allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere^an  influence  which  affects  their  volume 
even  more  than  common  changes  of  temperature.  But  UquiJs  are  free  from 
both  disadvantages,  and  when  placed  in  a  glass  bulb,  as  a,  having  a  long 
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neek  or  stalk  a  h,  into  which  the  liquid  may  rise  when  expanded  by  heat,  to 
be  measnred,  they  form  the  most  generally  convenient 
of  thermometers.  Then,  among  liquids,  mercury  is, 
on  several  accounts,  singularly  pre-emijient.  In  mer- 
cury, the  range  of  temperature  between  freezing  and 
boiling  reaifees  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  liquid, 
and  a  lower  point  than  in  all  others  except  alcohol;  its 
little  capacity  for  heat  and  ready  conducting  power, 
causes  it  to  he  very  quickly  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  its  expansion  is  singularly  equable  for  equal 
increase  of  heat  through  the  important  middle  part  of 
the  scale,  which  includes  the  common  temperature  on 
earth,  namely,  from  freezing  to  the  boiling  heat  of 
water  ;  and  it  ia  easy  to  proportion  the  bulb  and  the 
stalk  to  each  other,  so  that  a  small  difference  of  tem- 
perature shall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stalk 
to  rise  or  fall  very  conspicuously. 

Now,  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
in  every  ease  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
in  a  metallio  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  it  followed  that  by  placing  such  a  thermometer  as 
above  described,  first  in  melting  ice  and  then  in  boiling  water,  and  marking 
Hpon  the  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  mercury  stood,  as  represented 
here  by  P  and  B,  two  fixed  or  variable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
interval  between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  scale 
to  be  attached  to  the  glass,  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called 
degrees  ;  it  followed  farther,  that  by  continuing  the  division  to  any  extent 
both  above  and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would 
be  obtained,  with  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  perfectly  agree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions  on  the  stalks 
would  vary  according  to  the  comparative  capacities  of  the  bulk  and  stalk  in 
the  difierent  instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honor  first  to  propose  the 
regulating  points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universally 
adopted,  but  the  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided ; — that 
is  to  saj,  there  has  not  been  agreement  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
would  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is  the 
most  simple,  the  division  is  into  100  equal  parts;  in  Reaumur's,  which  i8_ 
commonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts ;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which  is 
used  in  England,  it  is  into  180°.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  being  called  zero,  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32°,  because 
the  maker  choose  to  begin  counting  from  the  lowest  heat  which  he  met  in 
Iceland,  and  which  was  32°  below  freezing  of  his  scale. — To  turn  the 
degrees  of  any  one  of  these  thermoraefers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  9°  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  5°  of  the  Centi- 
grade, and  to  4°  of  Reaumer.  Therefore,  multiplying  by  9  and  dividing  by 
5  or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  32°  of  Fahrenheit, 
gives,  as  the  result,  the  degree  desired. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  formed  by  heating  to  fusion  in 
the  fiamo  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 
equable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
like  a  soap-bubble,  to  the  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bulb  through  its  long  stalk  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,— thus.  First, 
a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  being  expelled  by  warming  the 
bulb,  the  open  end  of  the  stalk  is  immersed  in  mercury,  and  when  the  air 
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remaifiiDg  in  the  bulb  cools  and  contracts,  a  little  mercury  enters.  Secondly 
this  admitted  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  aa  to  fill  with  its  vapour 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  air,  on  the  open 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,.and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  being 
condensed,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole  vacu- 
um. To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  hulb  is  a^in  heated 
to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  shall  he  about 
one-third  full  of  it,  and.  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to  recede, 
the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the  point  of 
a  blow-pipe  flame  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  ingenuity  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident.  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very  small 
flattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  different 
expansibility  by  heat,  be  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  such 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched  form ;  and  he  then 
found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  and 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the  lower  was  left  free  to 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached  to  the  lower  end  was 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  temperature,  and  afforded 
on  a  circle  of  degrees  placed  like  a  watch  face  below  it,  indications  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 
Air  is  a  substance  on  several  accounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  it  baa  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  small  increase  of 
heat ;  it  quickly  receives  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equal 
inerementfl  of  heat  at  all  temperatures ; — bnt,  as  already  stated,  there  is  the 
strong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  excluded, 
without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  effecting  its  expansion.  Mr. 
Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
he  calls  the  differential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  h,  filled 
with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  c,  containing 
Fig,  135.  liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 

the  atmosphere  cannot  affect  the  air  within.  The  greater 
heat  in  the  bulb  h  than  in  the  other,  as  when  that  bulb  is 
touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray, 
is  marked  by  the  descending  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  d, 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  that 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  this 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  temperature, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  the  resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air  thermometer  open  to  a  steady  atmo- 
sphere, equal  estent  of  motion  in  the  fiuids  would  mark 
equal  increments  of  heat.  An  air- thermometer  made  of  a 
simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelain, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
melted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is 
well  adapted  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures. 
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Temperatures,  below  that  of  freezing  mercury,  are  usually  measured  by 
alcohol  which  aubstauce  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
than  of  boiling  mercury,  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or,of  metals, 
as  above  described,  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which, 
when  highly  heated,  lose  water  and  become  semi-yitrified,  The  use  of  baked 
clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
'Weigevioad's-Pi/rometer,  or  fire  measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
beat  may  be  gra!duated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
mercurial  thermometer. 

It  is  most  interesting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
scale  of  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  following 
table,  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  olaasifled,  the  temperatures  being  all  referred 
to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Table  of  facts  connected  with  the  influence  of  heat  corresponding  to  certain 
temperatures. 


Wedgewood.            Fahrenheit 

Highest  temperature  measured     .' 

240° 

32,277" 

Chinese  porcelain  softened 

.     156 

21,357 

Oast-iron  thoroughly  melted 

.     150 

20,577 

Greatest  heat  of  a  commen  smith's  forge  . 

.     125 

17,327 

Flint  glass  surface 

.     114 

15,897 

Stone  ware  baked  in         . 

.     102 

14,337 

"Welding  heat  of  iron       ...           9 

2  to  95 

13,427 

Delft  ware  baked  in          .             .             . 

.       41 

6,407 

Fine  gold  reelts  .... 

.       32 

5,237 

Settling  heat  of  flint  glass             .             .       ' 

29 

4,817 

Fine  silver  melts             ... 

28 

4,717 

Brass  melta         .... 

21 

3,807 

Full  red  heat  (thebeginning  of  Wedgewood' s 

Pyrometer)      .... 

0 

1,077 

Heat  of  a  common  fire     . 

■790 

Iron  red  in  the  dark 

750 

Qnicksilver  boils 

660 

Linseed  oil  boils 

600 

Lead  melts         .... 

594 

Sulphur  melts    .... 

2-20 

Water  boils         .... 

.  212 

A  compound  of  throe  pans  tin,  live  of  lead,  and 

ight  of  bismuth 

melts              .             -             .             . 

210 

Alcohol  boils     .             .             .    ■          . 

174 

Bees'. was  melts 

142 

Ether  boils         .... 

OS 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 

50 

Water  freezes    .... 

32 

Milk  freezes      .... 

30 

Vinegar  freezes 

28 

Strong  wine  freezes       . 

20 

Weak  brine  freezes         .... 

zero 

0 

Quicksilver  freezes         ■             .             .             . 

hehw  zero 

,        40 

The  air  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay 

50 

Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured 

91 
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There  is  reason  for  thmking  that  the  higher  temperature  noted  in  this 
table  are  considerably  too  high,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  tli3  thermometer 
or  Pyrometer  (Wedge wood's)  by  which  they  were  estimated. 

It  ia  a  curioas  inquiry,  suggested  by  contemplating  the  preccediiig  table, 
how  much  heat  may  yet  remain  in  bodies  at  the  lowest  temperature  which 
we  know  ?  No  conjecture  was  hazarded  on  the  suhject  untilDr.  Irving  thought 
it  might  be  elucidated  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes 
latent  in  a  body  on  changing  form,  with  the  capacity  of  the  body  before  and 
after  the  change.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  wat«r,  he  said  :  as  it  requries 
one-tenth  more  heat  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the  temperature  of  water 
than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice,  probably  ice-cold  water  contains  altogether 
just  one-tenth  more  heat  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice  at  tbe  melting  point : 
then  as  we  know  the  water  to  contain  exactly  140°  more  heat  than  the  ice, 
viz.,  its  latent  heat,  the  whole  or  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  it  will  be  ten 
times  140°,  or  1,400°.  By  applying  this  reasoning,  however,  to  other  sub- 
stances than  water,  it  evidently  is  fallacious ;  and  the  conclusion  follows  that 
we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  solving  the  qnestion ; — the  thermometer  no  mora 
telling  U8  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  between  any  two  rooks  tells  na  fhe  total  depth  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

From  what  Is  said  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  thermometer  gives  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat  :it 
merely  indicates,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in  bodies, 
or  the  tendency  of  the  beat  to  spread  from  them.  Thus  it  does  not  discover 
that  apoundofwatertakea  thirty  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature 
one  degree  aa  a  pound  of  mercury ;  nor  doea  it  discover  the  caloric  of  fluidity 
absorbed  when  bodies  change  their  form,  and  which  is  called  "latent  heat" 
only  because  hidden  from  the  thermometer ;  nor  does  it  tell  that  there  is  more 
heat  in  a  gallon  of  water  than  in  a  pint ;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  make 
allowance  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperature, 
in  the  substance  used  as  a  thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat 
to  be  greater  than  it  is;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer, 
the  espanaion  observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  a  fluid  over 
that  iii  the  containing  aolid,  and  subject  to  the  irregnlaritiesof  espansjon  in 
both  substances ; — all  proving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
interpreted  by  other  circumstances  aod  oar  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
of  heat,  no  more  disclose  the  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies,  than  the  money 
accidentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tells  his  rank  and  riches. 

"  Heai^fhy  its  different  relatiom  to  different  sulstaTicea,  hasa  powerful  ivjiu- 
ence  on  their  chemical  combinations."     (See  Anajlsis,  page  266.) 

By  observations  made  and  recorded  thuough  past  ages,  man  has  now  come 
to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him  although 
appearing  to  differ  in  tteir  nature,  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all  made  up  of 
a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined  ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
peculiarrelationsoftheseelementstoheat,  particularly  their  being  unequally 
expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and  vaporization  at  different 
temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  separating,  combining,  and 
new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful  purposes.  Where  the  primi- 
tive savage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and  soils,  saw  in  their  diversified  aspect 
almost  aa  little  meaning  as  did  the  inferior  animals  which  participated  with 
him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or  cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharp- 
ened by  science,  descries  at  once  the  treasures  of  the  mine,  and  aided  by 
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heat,  whose  wonderful  energies  he  has  learned  to  controi,  pursues  through 
all  the  Protean  disguises  of  ores,  and  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wished- 
for  substance,  until  ho  secures  it  apart.  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  fore- 
fathers for  thousands  of  years  appeared  hut  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there 
lies  concealed  th'e  precious  iron — king  of  metals  !  and  soon  forcing  this  in 
his  ardent  furnace  to  assume  the  metallic  form,  he  afterwards,  with  imple- 
ments made  of  it,  moulds  all  other  hodies  to  his  will :  the  trees  from  the 
forest,  and  the  rocts  from  the  quarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned 
by  him  as  if  they  were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  magnificent 
structures  of  palaces  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now 
BO  thickly  covered.— The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
substances  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  science  called  chemistry 
(a.  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  ^/fre;)  hut  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  moat  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  volatilized  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  the  metals.  Now  simply  roasting,  as  it  is 
called,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices  often  to  drive  away  great  part 
of  these  adjuncts ;  and  whero  additional  assistance  ia  required,  it  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts  the  substaDce 
to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Charcoal,  for  instance, 
heated  with  oxide-ore,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  flying  off  with  it  as  cavhonio 
acid,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the  vivified  or  pure  metal. 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves  any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  the  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heating — the  mercury  passing  away 
as  vapour  to  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  condensed  for  subsequent  use,  and 
the  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remainingin  the  vessel — and  just  as  in  all  other 
distillations,  hke  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils  from  water,  &o., 
there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a  less  volatile  sub- 
stance. The  only  difference  between  what  is  called  drying  by  heat  and  dis- 
tilling, is  that  ia  the  one  case  the  substance  vaporized,  being  of  no  use,  is 
allowed  to  escape  or  becom  d  p  t  d  n  the  atmosphere;  while  in  the  other, 
being  the  precious  part,  it  s  aught  an  1  oudensed  into  the  liquid  form. 
The  yapour  from  drying  I  n  n  t  u  ht  would  be  distilled  water.  The 
abundant  vapour  from  wh  t  n  b  d  wh  1  being  baken,  is  chiefly  a  spirit 
like  what  is  obtained  from  n  It  a  1  hy  an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  con- 
trived, may  be  caught  and  p  1 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  1    a  n  th  for  any  length  of  fima  without 

change :  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mutual  cohesion  of  its  particles 
13  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  are  so  repelled  and  separated 
from  ea«h  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  around  ia 
allowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  of  several  of  the 
metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold,  may  be  mixed  together  most 
intimately  without  any-change  taking  place ;  hut  if  the  mixture  or  any  part 
of  it,  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
for  it  is  gunpowder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  consequently 
altered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  substances,  a  new  chemical 
arrangement  of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combustion  and 
expansion,  which  constitute  the  explosion. 
20 
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Sea  sand  and  soda  very  intimately  mixed,  and  even  ground  together,  if 
remaining  cold,  remain  alao  merely  an  opaque  and  useless  powder;  but  if 
the  misturc  be  heated,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  each  sub- 
stance to  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  sub- 
stances may  come  into  play,  the  two  substances  melt  together,  and  unite 
chemically  into  the  beautiful  compound  called  glass  ;  a  product  than  which 
art  has  formed  none  more  admirable — which,  in  domestic  use  alone,  is  fash- 
ioned into  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  lustre,  into  the  sparkling  furniture  of 
the  side-board,  into  the  magnificent  mirror  plate,  and  when  extended  across 
the  window  opening,  admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  nowhere  more 
remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  decomposition  of 
dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  functions  of  life  bring  into' 
combination  to  form  the  various  testures  of  these  organic  or  living  bodies, 
chiefly  four  substances,  viz.,  carbon,  or  coal ;  the  ingredients  of  water,  or 
oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and  lastly,  nitrogen — which  substances,  when  in  the 
proportions  found  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slight  attractions  for  each  other, 
and  all  of  which,  except  the  carbon,  usually  exist  as  airs.  Their  connection, 
therefore,  is  easily  subverted ;  and  particularly  by  a  slight  change  of  tem- 
perature, which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual  hold  as  to  allow  new  arrange- 
ments to  be  formed,  or  altogether  disengages  the  more  volatile  of  them. — At  a 
certain  temperature,  a  solution  of  sugar  (which  consists  of  the  three  substances 
first  mentioned,  carbon,  osygen,  and  hydrogen)  undergoes  a  change  into  a 
spirituous  wash,  from  which  spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation :  but  if  the  heat  be  continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  liquid 
undergoes  a  second  change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  and 
becomes  vinegar :  under  still  other  circumstances,  it  undergoes  a  third  change, 
which  is  a  destmctive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  osygen 
and  hydrogen  ascends  away  as  airs.  But  sugar  and  many  similar  vegetable 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

Again,  as  regards  dead  animal  substances,  we  find  th»t  although  at  a  certain, 
not  very  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  that  change  ja  the  relations  of 
their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  durtng  which  nearly  their  whole 
substances  rise  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at  or  below  the 
temperature  of  freezing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or  other  fish,  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Britain 
to  the  capital,  la  our  warmest  weather,  any  meat  or  game  may  be  long 
preserved  in  aa  ice-house.  In  Russia,  Canada,  and  other  northern  countries, 
on  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frosts,  when  food  for  the  cattle  and  poultry  is 
with  difficulty  procured,  the  inhabitarits  kill  their  winter  supply,  and  store  up 
their  provender  of  frozen  flesh  or  fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that 
which  ie  salted  or  pickled. — The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  can 
adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  on  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  in  a  vast 
block  or  island  of  ice,  then  accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  car- 
cass of  what  has  been  called  the  antediluvian  elephant  was  found,  perfectly 
preserved — an  elephant  differing  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth, 
and  having  a  skelton  exactly  similar  to  the  fossil  specimens  found  deep 
buried  in  various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry 
bears  of  the  district,  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  fiesh,  as  if  it  had 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  long  anterior  to  that 
of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  of  human  being. 
After  it  had  fallen  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks  had  been 
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carried  away  for  sale  by  a  Timguisian  Fisherman,  and  mucli  of  its  flesh  had 
been  devoured,  a  naturalist  from  St.  Petersburg  who  visited  it  foumd  an  ear 
still  perfect,  and  its  long  mane,  and  a  part  of  its  upper  lip,  and  an  eye  with 
the  pupil,  whieli  iiad  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former  or  younger  world  ! 
About  30  lbs.  weight  of  its  hair,  which  had  been  trodden  into  the  sand  by 
the  bears  while  eating  the  carcass,  and  pact  of  the  skin,  were  preserved,  and 
are  now  distribnted  in  diiferent  museums  of  natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of 
the  skin  with  the  hair  upon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons. 

"  Heal  has  powerful  influence  oleo  'ill        I  ih         t  bl        d 

animal."     (B.eaA  h    A  p  g        6 ) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  h  p  m  b 

belongs  to  the  province  of  chemis  d         h    d  ta 

particular  living   vegetables   and        m        b       g  h     d  p     m 

Physiology ;  but  a  general  review        h  q       li  "^ 

Natural  Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  beat  eserts  m  h       mm 

mind,  more  immediately  and  compl  p  fl  b 

which  have  life.   Thus,  to  all  it  is  o  h  b    w 

and  summer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  water  of 
the  landscape ; — that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  is  the  dry  barren  defor- 
mity of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thin?,  the  roads  impassable, 
the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  deprived  of  moisture,  and  loaded 
often  with  powdery  drift : — but  that  on  heat  returning,  the  gliding  streams 
again  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills  murmur,  the  canals  once  more  offer 
their  bosom  to  the  boats  of  commerce,  the  lake  and  poo!  again  stow  their 
level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  softened  earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or 
the  ploughshare.  But  this  change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens 
to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon  by  the  warmth  of  spring, — Again,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  heat  applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  tiie  cause 
of  all  its  succeeding  motions;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate 
performance  of  any  work,  as  of  spinning,  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propel- 
ing  vehicles  by  land  and  water ;  but  as  truly  may  it  bo  said,  that  beat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  germina- 
tion and  growth ;  or  coming  to  a  lately  frozen  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  rising 
cf  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
ripening  of  its  fruits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  once 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  field  and  in  forest,  with 
its  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon  opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  every  where 
breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven, — among  these  the  heliotrope  is 
seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers 
which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing  them  often 
even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly  when  the  chills  of  night  approach. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  or  a  rock,  or  on  a 
garden  wall,  with  warm  exposure,  there  may  he  produced  grapes,  peaches, 
and  other  delicious  fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite 
character — all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate  cause,  or  indispensable 
condition,  of  vegetable  Hfe. 
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And  among  animals,  too,  the  effects  of  heat  are  ccjually  remarkable.  The 
dread  sileaoe  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  succeeded  in  spriog  by  one  general 
cry  of  joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every  where  earohng;  and  in  the 
shrubberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little  throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  gladness — during  the  day,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  are  heard 
above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  the  sweet  nightingale  :  for  all  birds  it 
is  the  season'of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equally  so  for 
animals  of  other  kinds :  in  favoured  England,  for  instance,  in  April  and  May, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleatings,  and  bark- 
ings of  joy.  And  even  man,  the' master  of  the  whole,  whose  mind  embraces 
all  times  aad  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of  season. 
His  far-seeing  reason  of  course  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation  of  autumn, 
with  its  fruits ;  and  his  benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among 
all  inferior  creatures;  but  independently  of  these  considerations,  on  his  own 
frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence.  In  his  early  life,  when 
the  natural  seDsibilitiea  are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial 
society,  spring  to  man  is  always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the 
whole  countenance  is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  come, 
and  baa  longings  for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed 
their  early  years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks 
in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuous joy  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
G-od  of  nature  is  to  us.  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  sensibility  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  perceives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  eestacy  and  wakes  to  aspirations  of 
sweet  acknowledgment. 

Besides  the  effects  of  heat  n  w  m  n  n  d  and  which  are  comparatively 
transient  as  being  connected  wi  h    h  n      here  are  other  effects  on  ani- 

mated nature  of  a  more  promin  n     h    a  Certain  species  of  vegetables 

and  animals,  by  their  relations  ha  a  e  nfined  to  certain  latitudes  or 
climates;  as  theorangetreeaudb    i  f  pa  a  owarmregions;  thefir  tree, 

and  arctic  bear,  to  those  that  are  colder . — and  when  individuals  of  either 
class  can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a  certain  character  accord- 
ing to  the  climat* — as  seen  in  the  sheep  and  dogs  of  the  various  regions  of 
the  earth.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  no  instance  more  interesting  than 
that  furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  humanraoe.  If  we  assume  that  the 
whole  sprung  from  one  stock,  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  native  of 
equatorial  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe,  and  of  the  Polar  zone  :  between  the 
Negro,  the  Greek,  and  the  E^^qulmaux:  or,  again,  between  the  dark  slender 
children  of  Hindostan,  the  strongly-knit  fairer  Roman  or  Spaniard,  and  the 
taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  And  In  the  female  sex  of  the  last-named 
countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness  and  singular  devotcdness  of  the 
Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding  dark  eye  and  gesture  of  the  graceful 
nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  happily  attempered  mixture  of  qualities  in 
the  fair  and  much-favoured  daughters  of  Britain. 

The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state  of 
animals,  becomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains 
among  many  other  facts,  the  connection  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of  fevers 
and  other  pestilences,  the  powerful  remedial  eificacy  of  hot  and  cold  bathing, 
of  changes  of  climates,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed  by  in- 
valids, the  proteetion  from  clothes,  houses,  &c. 
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"  The  great  natural  source  of  heat  is  the  sun."     (See  Analyaia,  page  256.) 

To  admit  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  comparative  tempera- 
turea  of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  and  to  reflect  tiiat  the  suu 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differences.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  to 
many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  course  of  their  life  and  happiness,  the  sun 
has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  from  the  sun  with  all  his  light.  If  a  sunbeam  enter  by  a 
small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates  intensely 
the  spot  or  object  on  nihich  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  beiag  then  scattered 
around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again,  a  cold 
thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  ray,  ri^■eB  much,  while,  in  any  other 
situation,  it  is  less  affected  ;  proving  the  heat  to  bo,  like  the  light,  at  first 
concentrated,  and  then  widely  diffused,  losing  proportionally  of  its  intensity. 
Light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes  of  time,  as 
will  be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rat«. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sunbeams  together,  and  the  intense  heat 
existing  in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  iha 
great  source  of  heat,  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror  will 
reflect  the  sun's  rays  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  milofr— 
and  the  heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  hy  many  such  mirrors  directed  towards 
one  point,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be  inflamed  Archimedes 
set  fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sunbeams,  returning  from  many  points  to 
one,  his  God-like  genius  thus  rivaling  by  natural  means,  the  supposed  feats 
of  fabied  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again,  when  the  light  of  a  broad 
sunbeam  is  made  by  a  convex  glaas  or  lens  to  converge  to  one  point  or  focuj, 
the  concentrated  beat  is  also  there — for  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus 
will  drop  like  melting  wax  :  and  if  the  glass  be  purposely  advanced,  its 
focua  will  similarly  advance,  and  will  pierce  through  the  most  obdurate 
substances,  as  red-hot  wire  pierces  through  paper  or  wood.  A  hunter  on  the 
hill,  and  travelling  hordes  on  the  plains,  often  conveniently  light  their  fires 
at  the  sun  himself,  by  directing  his  energies  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered 
with  glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork 
to  absorb  heat,  and  to'prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise  a 
thermometer  in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  230°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment 
succeeds  in  any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  sun  attains  considerable  apparent  altitude.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  a  solar  oven  might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the 
apparatus  suggested  by  the  author,  and  described  at  page  295,  for  distilling 
water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  to  act 
as  the  still,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above  described. 
Reflecting  on  such  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular  form  and  the 
motions  of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  difl'erences  of 
climate  and  of  season  found  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
globe  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  receives  his  rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were 
a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while  on  parts,  which,  as  viewed  from 
the  sun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the  globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity 
of  aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity  of  rays  is  spread  over  a  larger  and 
a  larger  surface;  and  at  the  very  edge  the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface, 
and  altogetier  without  touching.     The  sunny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in 
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England  receives  the  sun's  raya  in  summer  as  pei'pendieularly  as  the  plains 
about  the  equator  j  ami  such  hill-aides  are  not  heated  like  these  plains,  only 
because  the  air  over  them  is  colder — juat  as  mountain  tops,  even  at  the 
equator,  owing  to  the  rarified,  and,  therefore,  cold  air  around  them,  remain 
for  ever  hooded  in  snow.  In  England,  at  the  time  of  equinoses,  a.  level 
plain  receives  only  about  half  as  much  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  as  an  equal 
extent  of  level  surface  near  the  equator  :  and  in  the  short  days  of  winter  it 
receives  considerably  less  than  a  third  of  its  summer  allowance. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  nature  more  striking  than  between  the  conse- 
quences of  different  intensity  of  the  sun's  influence:,  for  instance,  the  inha- 
bitants of  India,  at  midday,  with  the  thermometer  at  120°,  are  runuing  to 
the  shade  of  their  bangalows,  darkening  their  windows,  hanging  wetted  mats 
upon  the  walls  and  roofs,  sprinhling  water  on  the  floors,  fanning  themselves 
with  ever  moving  punkas,  and  feeling  the  slightest  covering  or  exertion  too 
much — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  in  Greenland,  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  are  loaded  with  furs,  and  are  seeking  the  direct  sun- 
shine or  heat  from  a  fire,  as  their  life  and  comfort.  Again,  there  is  the 
contrast  observed  on  passing,  as  the  author  once  did,  very  rapidly,  from 
such  &  paradise  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  all  its  vegetable  riches,  to  Tristan 
de  Cunha,  and  the  Isle  of  Desolation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  eshibit 
only  cold  and  naked  rocks ;  but  yet,  where  the  scene  swarms  with  its  appro- 
priate inhabitants— the  sea  with  seals,  and  the  air  with  clouds  of  sea.fowl, 
playing  over  the  never-resting  waves  tike  flakes  of  eddying  snow.  Were  a 
person  for  a  moment  to  doubt  whether  the  sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such 
differences,  and  of  the  fact  that  certain  creatures  are  found  only  in  certain 
zones  of  the  earth,  let  himr,eflcct  on  the  extraordinary  migration  of  animals, 
which  have  their  home,  not  in  any  fixed  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has 
for  a  time  particular  degree  of  influence,  and  which  acocordlngly  follow  the 
sun  in  the  changes  of  season.  We  have  the  swallow  in  vast  numbers  coming 
to  visit  the  British  isles  in  the  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters, 
in  pursait  of  the  insects  which  the  heat  breeds  to  fill  the  air, — welcome 
harbingers  of  the  coming  summer  and  its  riches ;  and  in  autumn,  the  same 
creatures  are  seen  congregating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in 
united  multitudes  to  more  southern  countries,  where,  in  turn,  there  is  a 
temperate  influence  of  the  sun.  The  same  reason  brings  to  England  the 
nightingale,  and  makes  our  woodlands  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo. 
In  the  waters  of  ouc  bays  and  coasts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons 
the  vast  shoals  of  fish,  as  of  the  herring  and  mackeral,  which  prove  such 
abundant  food  for  millions  of  human  beings ;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated 
times,  penetrating  from  the  ocean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposit 
its  spawn  for  further  supply;  all  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the 
harmonious  and  beneficent  system  of  the  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  sun  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
among  philosophers,  one  class  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  its  heat  and  light  around,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron  ;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  affection  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  affection 
or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  sun  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  hell  may  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  sound ;  holding,  farther,  that  the  sun,  below  its  luminous 
atmosphere  may  be  habitable,  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on  this  earth. 
Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread  contemplation  of 
a  universe  carrying  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  or  at  least  of  great 
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periodical  revolutions  :  the  otbers  may  view  t!ie  universe  as  iJestincd  to  last 
nearlj  unchaDgcd,  until  a  ne^f  act  or  will  of  its  Creator  shall  again  alter  or 
destroy  it. 

Of  one  feet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  aurfiice  of  the  earth  is  much  lower  than  the  temperature  in  remote 
past  time.  The  rocks  called  primitive,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  constituting 
tlie  interiors  of  our  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  there  having  been  at  one  period  a  molten  state,  from 
which  they  have  been  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling :  and  even  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  must  have  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as,  in 
obedience  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  centrifugal  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great  circum- 
ference or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  diameter  esceads 
the  polar ;  the  same,  by  the  by,  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  various 
speed  of  rotation,  being  true  of  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
system.  Again,  while  in  excavating  bolow  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  in 
examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions, 
men  encounter,  in  very  many  situations,  a  thickness  of  more  than  a  mile,  of 
the  wreck  aad  remains  of  former  states  of  the  world — as,  on  digging  eighty 
feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they  encounter  the  more  recently 
buried  cities  of  Hcrculaneam  and  Porapcii — they  farther  discover  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without  number,  in  the  present  cold 
climates  of  the  earth,  and  evidently  near  where  the  creatures  lived,  are  all 
of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or  tropical  regions.  Lastly,  in 
the  operations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go,  the  higher  they  find  the  tem- 
perature to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  200  feet  of  descent ;  which 
fact  as  heat  tends  to  equable  diffusion,  proves  both  that  the  central  heat  of 
our  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than  a  radiation  from  the  sun  of  tbo 
present  intensity;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  radiating  away 
more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sua.  The  conclusion  then  follows,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  world  is  still  falling  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that 
a  change  may  not  be  detected  even  within  centuries.  Possibly,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  that  may  have  been'  true  which  the  early  Greeks  errone- 
ously thought  true  in  their  day,  vtg.,  that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  reason 
of  its  great  heat,  the  sun's  infiuence  there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from 
withia,  was  a  barrier,  impassable  by  man,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphetes. 

"  Electricity  a  source  of  heat."  (See  the  Analysis.) 
This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorily  entered  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  fbereforo  deferred.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  while  an  electrical  discharge  of  current  passes  from  oae  situation  to 
another,  the  substance  serving  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated,  melfed,  or  dissi- 
pated, in  such  amanner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  human  art  has  any 
more  powerful  means  of  producing  these  effects.  We  may  remark,  too,  that 
in  certain  eases  of  the  electrical  current,  the  heat  is  accompanied  by  as 
iatease  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit. 

"  Combustion  and  other  cJiemical  actions  m  sources  of  heat.  "(See  Analysis, 
page  256.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  none  which,  to  the  unin- 
structed,  appears  so  inesplioable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  oijire  or  combus- 
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Hon — whether  contemplated  in  its  beauty  or  in  its  terrora.  Fire  is  seen  in 
its  beauty  when  used  by  man  for  his  domestic  purposes,  as  when  it  blazes 
cheerfully  over  his  parlour  hearth,  or  beams  a  steady  light  around  from  his 
lamps  and  chandeliers.  It  is  seen  again  in  its  terrors,  when  spreading  by 
accident  from  some  focus,  it  envelopes  in  sudden  flame  and  quickly  consumes 
tliE!  surrounding  objects,  perhaps  the  draperies  and  other  furniture  of  a  single 
apartment;  or  wider  spread,  the  valuable  contents  of  a  spacious  mansion;  or 
still  wider  spread,  and  deafening  uproar,  a  whole  town  or  a  forest : — and  it 
is  fire  which,  labouring  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  prepares  and  then 
urges  up  to  heaven  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  flames  and  red-hot  rocks,  during 
which  the  re^on  around  often  quakes  and  is  uptorn,  so  that  the  cities  are  de- 
molished into  the  sudden  tombs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  course  of  the  riversis 
changed,  tho  plains  are  converted  into  lakes,  or  the  lakes' -beds  into  dry  land. 
Fire  is  awfully  seen  also  in  some  meteors,  and  when,  intentionally  lighted  by 
human  hands,  it  bursts  from  the  cannon  to  produce  the  carnage  of  battle.  Fire 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  was  regarded  with  awe  and  holy  reverence, 
the  sun  himself  being  honoured  chiefly  as  its  concentration  or  supposed  abode. 
There  were  sacred  fires  in  many  of  the  temples,  and  fire  was  used  to  complete 
the  splendour  of  themost  august  ceremonies.  May,  even  Moses,  a  worshipper 
of  the  one  true  God,  has  given  records  of  tho  Burning  Bush  and  of  burnt^ 
offeringsmade to  that  G-od:andat  the  presentday,  in  many  Christian  churches 
there  are  ever-burning  lamps  and  frequent  magnificent  illuminations.  Now 
this  principle  oifire,  which,  when  the  savage  man  first  saw  it  spreading  after 
the  thunder-clap  or  the  rubbing  of  forest  branches  in  a  storm,  so  as  to  threaten 
universal  destruction,  he  sonatuarally  accounted  the  demon,  if  not  the  God  of 
nature ;  this  principle  man's  art  has  now  tamed  to  bo  a  most  obedient  and  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  his  servants.  Fire  being  in  truth  but  a  concentration  of 
the  element  of  heat,  which  in  its  tranquil  and  invisible  diffusion  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  as  the  beneficent  life  or  soul  of  the  universe — the  cause  of 
seasons  and  climat«s  and  of  all  the  changes  or  activity  whi^h  distinguish  a 
living  world  from  aidead  and  frozen  mass;  man,  by  acquiring  command  over 
it,  commands  heat  when  and  where  he  wills,  and  thus  truly  becomes  in  a 
second  degree  the  ruler  of  nature._  Fire  in  man's  service  may  be  figured 
as  a  legion  of  serving  spirits  to  w'hom  no  labour  is  difficult,  who,  in  any 
particular  ease  have  power  or  magnitude  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity,of  food  or  fuel  afforded  ;  of  whom,  moreover,  man  can,  at  any  moment, 
conjure  up  one  or  many  by  the  magic  stroke  of  his  flint  and  steel.  In  every 
private  dwelling  he  has  of  these  fiery  spirits  as  domestic  slaves — in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  parlour.  In  his  manufactories  they  are  melting  glass  for 
him,  and  reducing  ores,  and  boiling  and  evaporating  for  a  hundred  purposes. 
Butit  is  chiefly  when  chained  to  the  steam-engine,  that  they  show  their 
prodigious  powers  : — as  when,  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength,  they  heave  a 
river  from  the  botton;  of  a  mine,  or  urge  up  a  vast  ship  through  the  winter 
storm;  or  when  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nice  dexterity,  the  work 
of  human  hands,  they  twist  the  silken  or  cotton  threads,  and  weave  them 
into  most  delicate  fabrics.  Men,  grown  familiar  with  sueh  prodigies,  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  moved  by  them ;  but  even  now  few  persons  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  chemistry  is  calling  forth  the  hidden 
spirit  of  combustion  in  some  new  and  less  familiar  guise  :— -as,  for  instance, 
when  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  lighted  as  a  taper  in  oxygen  gas,  burns  with  such 
resplendent  brilliancy;  or  when  phosphorus  similarly  placed,  throws  around 
its  overpowering  flood  of  flame;  or  when  small  portions  of  the  metal  called 
potassium,  cast  upon  the  surface  of  water,  become  as  beads  of  most  intense 
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light  running  about  there,  and  crossing  as  in  a  mercy  dance; — or,  lastly, 
when  flames  produced  from  particular  substances  are  seen  rising  deep-tinged 
with  most  vived  and  beautiful  colours. 

Singularly  interesting,  then,  to  philosophers,  as  in  such  particulars  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  must  always  have  appeared,  one  may  wonder 
that  its  true  nature  could  remain  to  them  so  long  a  mystery;  but  until  the 
admirable  researches  of  Davy,  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  their  conjectures 
had  scarcely  approached  the  truth.  An  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  in  every 
combustible  substance  there  was  present  a  certain  quantity  of  a  something 
denominated  phhi/iston,  which,  on  being  disengaged  or  separated,  became 
obvious  to  human  sense  as  light  and  heat.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  for 
instance,  named  the  flowers  of  Bine,  and  into  which  tbe  metal  is  changed  by 
burning,  was  supposed  to  be  the  metal  deprived  of  its  phlogiston ;  and  when 
on  this  oside  being  heated  with  charcoal,  the  metal  again  appeared,  it  was 
supposed  simply  to  have  recovered  phlogiston  from  the  charcoal.  The  illus- 
trious Lavoisier  had  the  merit  of  most  clearly  disproving  this  hypothesis,  by 
showing  that  the  flowers  or  powders  obtained  from  a  metal  by  burning  it, 
were  heavier  than  the  piece  of  metal  from  which  they  were  produced,  by  the 
exact  weight  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  disappeared  in  the  combustion,  &o. ; 
and  be  showed  farther,  that  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  combustion  was 
merely  the  act  of  two  substances  combining  chemically ;  but  he  fell  into  an 
error  almost  as  great  as  that  wbich  he  overthrew,  by  supposing  that  for  com- 
bustion, oxygen  had  always  to  be  one  of  the  combining  substances,  and  that 
the  heat  and  light  given  out  in  every  case  had  been  previously  latent  in  the 
oxygen. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  his  labours  on  the  subject,  than  which 
labours  there  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  scientific 
research,  it  was  already  known,  first, — that  bodies  when  compressed  or  by 
any  means  reduced  in  bulk,  generally  give  out  a  part  of  their  heat,  as — when 
air  condensed  in  the  match-syringe  lights  tinder, — or  when  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  uniting  into  a  compound  of  smaller  volume  than  the  separate 
ingredients,  becoming  very  hot, — or  when  water,  poured  upon  quick-lime  to 
slake  it,  and  becoming  solid  with  it,  produces  heat  sufB.cient  to  inflame  wood, 
as  has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  burning  of  many  lime-loaded  ships ; — and 
that  in  such  cases,  the  heat  produced  during  the  chemical  union  depended 
more  upon  tho  energy  of  the  aetiou  which  united  the  substances  than  upon 
the  change  of  volume  produced. 

Farther,  it  was  known  that  any  substance  having  its  temperature  raised, 
by  whatever  means,  to  800°  or  more  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  became 
incandescent  or  luminous — as  when  iron,  or  atpne,  or  any  substance  not  dis- 
sipated by  heat,  is  placed  in  a  common  fire;  in  the  first  degree  the  substance 
being  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  be  white-hot. 

Out  of  these  two  truths  Davy  constructed  his  explanation.  He  asserted — 
that  in  any  case,  combustion  is  merely  the  appearance  produced  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  still  stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  quick-lirae  and 
water,  are,  with  intense  energy,  'combining  chemically,  so  as  to  become 
heated  at  least  tfl  tho  degree  of  incandescence ,  and  that  during  the  pheno- 
menon there  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  something  altogether  con- 
sumed or  destroyed,  or  something  called  phlogiston  escaping,  but  that  the 
Bubstance*s  concerned  are  only  assuming  a  new  form  or  arrangement.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  charcoal  bo  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air,  of  which 
vessel  the  mouth  dips  inte  a  liquid  to  confine  the  air,  and  if  the  charcoal  be 
then  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  or  otherwise, 
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the  cohesion  of  its  particles  yicHs  to  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  around  them,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  so 
energetically  as  to  produce  a,  heat  still  much  greater,  accompanied  by  the 
light  or  infeandeseence  of  combustion.  The  charcoal,  under  these  circum- 
atances,  soon  entirely  disappears,  or  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  as  sugar  may  be 
dissolved  in  water ;  but  if  the  air  be  afterwards  weighed,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  in  weight  the  exact  weight  of  the  charcoal  which  has  disappeared ; 
and  a  chemist  can  again  separate  the  charcoal  from  the  air,  and  use  either 
for  any  purpose  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire  be  heated 
at  one  end,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  will  bum  as  a 
most  brilliant  taper,  and  will  gradually  fall  in  the  form  of  oxidized  drops  or 
scales  of  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  -vessel.  Now  during  this  process,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  diminished,  but  if  the  scales  mentioned  be  c"'- 
lected,  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  just  as  much  more  than  the  original  w 
expended,  as  there  is  of  oxygen  lost  or  combined  with  them.  A  chem__. 
can  separate  this  iron  and  oxygen,  and'exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  without 
loss.  Again,  if  iron  and  sulphur,  in  certain  proportions,  be  heated  together, 
they  unite  with  vivid  combustioa,  but  the  product  weighs  exactly  as  much 
as  the  original  ingredients. 

While  every  instance  of  combustion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical  union 
going  on  with  such  intensity  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence,  still, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance  varies 
much.  It  may  he,  for  instance,  with  flame  or  without  flame.  The  great 
combining  substance  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  universally  distributed, 
is  oxygen,  of  which  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to  the  ears  of  the 
unlearned.  It  forms  four-fifths  of  the  substance  of  water  and  one-fifth  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  on  the  latter  account  present  wherever  man  can  be,  and 
ready  to  unite  itself  with  any  matter  exposed  to  it  at  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture. Now,  of  substances  burning  in  air,  those  which  are  originally  aeriform, 
as  coal-gas,  or  which  on  being  heated,  aie  rendered  aeriform,  or  vapourized 
before  the  union  takes  place  as  oil  or  wax,  assume  the  appearance  of  flame — 
which  means  that  the  aeriform  particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the 
incandescent  temperature;  but  when  the  substance  combining  with  the 
oxygen  remains  solid,  while  its  particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the 
oxygen  acting  only  at  the  surface  of  the  mass,  it  appears  during  the  whole 
time,  only  as  a  red-hot  stone.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  charcoal,  coke,  Welch 
stone-coai,  &o.,  while  in  the  case  of  wood,  common  coal,  &c.,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  inflammable  matter  is  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  produces  the  beautiful  appearance  of  flame. 

Of  the  substances  called  combustible,  and  thus  called  because  they  combine 
with  oxygen  so  energetically  as  to  become  incandescent,  there  are  only  a 
few,  as  the  metals  called  potassium,  sodium,  &c,,  which  will  begin  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  or  to  burn  at  the  common  temperature  of  our  globe,  the  others 
requiring  to  bo  at  some  higher  temperature.  Thus  phosphorous  begins  to 
burn  at  150°,  sulphur  at  550°,  charcoal  at  750°,  hydrogen  at  800°,  &c.,  it 
appearing  that  up  to  these  temperatures  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the 
substances  among  themselves  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  other  attraction  or  that 
of  oxygen.  But  when  the  combustion  once  begins,  the  temperature,  from 
the  effect  of  the  combustion  itself,  rises  instantly  much  beyond  the  degree 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Oxygen  and  tydrogen, 
which  begin  to  bum  or  combine  at  800°,  produce  a  flame  of  as  intense  tieat 
as  human  art  can  excite. 

On  the  cireurastance  that  bodies  require  to  have  certain  preparatory  tem- 
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peraturc  before  begmuiog  thus  to  eomliine  with  osjgen,  depend  many  im- 
portant facta  of  nature  and  art.  Hence  the  safety  with  which  most  com- 
biiBtibles  may  he  exposed  at  ordinary  temneratures  to  the  contact  of  atmo- 
spheric air :  otherwise,  coal,  wood,  &c.,  in  the  moment  of  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  would  catch  fire,  as  really  happens  to  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  j 
or  to  the  metal  called  potassium,  even  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  the 
melal  attracting  theosygen  from  the  water  instantly,  and  with  intense  com- 
bustion. If  a  fire  or  flame  be  se  small  that,  from  the  rapid  absorption  or 
heat  by  bodies  around,  it  does  not  produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the 
inflaming  temperature  of  the  substance,  the  combustion  will  soon  be  estin- 
guishcd.  Thus  a  common  coal  fire,  if  not  watched,  and  the  reniainiag  fuel 
occasionally  gathered  together  to  reduce  the  surface  of  wasteful  radiation, 
will  be  extinguished  long  before  the  whole  fuel  is  expended  : — but  not  so 
with  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  paper,  which  substances  burn  more  readily  than 
coal.  The  Welch  stone-coal  can  only  be  made  to  burn  in  very  large  masses, 
or  when  mixed  with  a  more  inflammable  coal  or  other  fuel,  or  when  fed  by 
air  already  heated.  Some  of  our  manufactures  have  lately  been  improved 
by  causing  the  air  which  feeds  the  working  fire  to  pass  through  mefal  tubes 
heated  by  lying  in  another  fire.  In  common  fires  much  coal  is  burned  at 
temperatures  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  substance  placed  in  pure 
oxygen  gas  bums  with  much  greater  intensity,  and  will  begin  burning  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  if  placed  in  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  only 
one-fifth  of  oxygen  and  four-fifths  of  another  substance,  nitrogen,  which 
does  not  aid  the  combustion — because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen  by 
absorbing  much  of  the  heat  of  the  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature.  Iron 
wire  will  burn  as  a  taper  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common  air ;  and  a  common 
taperorflamingpieceof  wood  just  extinguished  by  blowing  on  it,  will  imme- 
diately be  rekindled  if  placed  in  oxygen.  Again,  a  lamp  with  a  very  small 
wick,  as  of  one  thread,  and  producing,  therefore,  very  little  heat,  will  not 
burn  in  cold  weather,  or  in  an  ice-house,  and  at  any  time  will  be  extinguished 
by  a  foreign  body  brought  near  it  so  as  to  cool  it — a  piece  of  ice,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  metallic  nob,  presented  to  it  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  metallic 
ring  let  down  over  it ;  but  if  the  ball  or  ring  be  hot,  the  effect  will  not  fol- 
low. By  more  powerful  refrigerating  processes,  even  a  considerable  lamp  or 
candle  may  be  put  out.  These  discoveries  led  Davy  to  the  construction  of 
his  miner's  safety-lamp,  which  is  merely  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauae, 
of  which  the  meshes  are  of  such  size  that  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  attempting 
to  pass  through  is  so  cooled  by  the  heated  absorbing  and  heat-conducting 
power  of  the  metal  as  to  be  extinguished.  A  wire  gauze  gradually  let  down 
upon  any  common  flame,  annihilates  the  part  of  it  which  should  appear  above 
the  gauze  ;  but  the  combustible  vapour  passing  invisibly  through  the  gauze, 
may  be  lighted  afresh  on  its  upper  side.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
the  constituents  of  water,  when  uniting,  produce  such  intense  heat  that  the 
momentary  expansion  of  the  newly  formed  water,  then  in  the  state  of  steam, 
is  such  as  to  constitute  a  violent  explosion ;  and  when  a  jet  of  the  two  gases 
mixed  gives  a  continued  flame,  the  most  refractory  substances  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  a  common  taper — yet  these  gases  may  be  kept  mixed  together  in  the 
cold  reservoir  of  a  blow  pipe  without  combining,  and  when  they  are  set  on 
fire,  while  issuing  as  a  jot,  the  flame  does  not  travel  inwards  through  the 
opening,  as  might  be  feared,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  metal  of  the  orifice. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  passing  through  the  small  channels  left 
in  a  tube  filled  with  fire,  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  without 
danger  of  explosion. 
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While  solid  bodies  beeomo  very  visible  or  incandescent  at  about  100°  of 
Fabrenbeit,  airs,  owing  to  their  tenuity  of  condition,  require  to  be  heated 
mucb  farther  before  they  take  on  the  vivid  oppearaoce  of  flame ;  and  airs  of 
light  atoms,  like  hydrogen,  require  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  aira. 
TliuB  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  pale  and  blue,  hut  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
conies  much  more  luminous  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube, 
may  itself  be  scarcely  visible,  while  the  estremity  of  the  tube  heated  by  it 
becomes  like  a  brilliant  star.  Hence  the  light  of  many  flames  may  be  in- 
creasecl  by  placing  a  wire  gauze  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame ;  as  is  seen 
when  a  piece  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mixed  OKygen  and  hydrogen. 
Consideration  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  coal  gas, 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  holding  a  i^uantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  gives  a 
stronger  light  than  pure  hydrogen ;  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  about 
twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  coal  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light; 
— or  it  appears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
as  they  issue  to  burn,  is  suf&cient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
it  most  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  carbon  : 
the  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
the  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  and 
luminous ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they 
meet  with  new  oxygen  and  burn  in  their  turn,  giving  a  second  quantity  of 
light.  That  this  decotn position  of  the  gas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing 
a  wire  gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  wo  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  it  becomes  imnrndiately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  sepa^ 
rated  there,  and  cooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flame  where  the  carbon  Js  not  yet  separated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held 
at  the  top  of  the  flame,  where  they  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.  A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heit  produced  by  it,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufEcient  to  efi'ect  the 
total  combustion  of  the.  carbon  which  rises  in  the  flame.  The  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wick  of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas 
flames  is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outside  of 
the  flame,  and  tlie  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  Is  necessary  to-exhibit  flame.  This  pheno- 
menon has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplified 
on  plunging  plantinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  such  a  mixture : 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  'hot  wire; 
and  although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement  of  heat  to 
maintain  the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  so  long  as  there  are 
gases  left  to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  tem- 
perature from  the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon),  if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  plantinum  wire,  while 
combining,  by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it, 
gives  out  heat  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  as  a  little  lamp 
by  which  to  read  from  the  diahplate  of  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beau- 
tiful modification  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner's  safety- 
lamp  ;  and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it 
still  suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued  light  from  the  incandescent  metal. 
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Heat  being,  in  tbe  senee  already  esplained,  the  life  of  the  u 
man  having  c'omniand  over  nature  chiefly  hy  hia  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  witli  the  ability  to  produce  combustion,  it 
ia  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  aa 
food  for  combustion,  or /ue^,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed. To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  ia  reference  to  the  various  arta 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  aa  interesting  sketch 
may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  com- 
bustion, still  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uncombined  state,  are  so 
Bparingiy  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  diffi- 
culty, that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive 
to  be  within  common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  wiUed  that  the  ele- 
mentary substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for 
almost  all  otber  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with 
them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed. 
This  substance  ia  oxygen.  It  forma  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore 
penetrates,  and  ia  present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  once 
at  his  service.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there 
are  chiefly  two  otber  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
easily  procurable  and  cheap.  These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  ma- 
terials of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal 
beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.  Car- 
bon is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,,  was,  resins,  tallow  and  oils.  The 
gases  obtained  from  these  lasl>mentioned  substances  and  now  used  for  illu- 
mination are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of 
carbon ;  and  all  bodies  which  bum  with  flame  give  out  such  gases  in  the  act 
of  combustion.  In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the 
stones,  earths  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of 
osygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce 
fresh  combustion  ;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  are  in  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  fuel ; — aa  by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  is  always 
preserved  with  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  only  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  not  to  the  osygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  or 
liquid,  and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human  notice  aa 
producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent, 
oxygen,  waa  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  was,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  ho 
distills  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  fiame  upou  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
osygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
substances — prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office 'of  light-giving.    Lately  an 
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important  application  of  coal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  heat-giving  fuel  haa 
been  made  in  a  general  cooking  apparatus,  which  promises  to  efi'ect  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  house-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  world  when  coal-mines  were  not 
yet  known,  and  still  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abuudant  as  t6  be  the  cheap- 
est fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  heated  in  a  close  place;  during  whieh  operation  the  hydrogen  and  other 
minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a  similar  process  from 
coal.  The  wood  and  coal,  if  mnch  heated  in  the  air,  would  burn  or  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  but  heated  in  a  vessel  or  place  which  escludes 
air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile  parts. 

Good  coal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel ;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned  to 
separate  from  it,  and  to  use,  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illuminating  gas, 
namely,  its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  Uttlo  carbon,  it  haa  become  dou- 
bly precious  to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic  power 
which  vivifies  nature,  and  that  coal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  the  endless 
purposes  of  human  society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the  rich  stores 
of  coal  which  exists  treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's  use. 
And  Britain,  in  this  respect,  is  singularly  favored.  Her  extensive  coal  mines 
are  in  effect  mines  of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly  more  precious  than  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Peru, — for  a  hundred  men  in  England,  of  whom 
a  part  dig  coal,  and  the  remainder  apply  it  in  manufactures,  can  get  in  ex- 
change for  the  merchandize  they  produce  more  of  either  gold  or  silver  than 
a  hundred  men  working  in  the  American  mines  aro  able  to  extract.  These 
coal-mines,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  produce  abundantly  every  thing  which 
labour  and  ingenuity  can  produce,  or  which  our  money  can  buy,  and  they 
have  essentially  contributed  to  render  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  earth.  Britain  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  aronnd, 
nearly  what  an  ordinary  town  is  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  this  vast  and  glorious  city  the  mines  in  question  are  the  coal-cellars, 
stored  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  above  1,000  years;  a  supply 
which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  bring 
economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes  or 
changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, — may  be  regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  have 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  the  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  bo  seen  at  present 
wbere  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  floating 
timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf)  the 
accumulated  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by  superin- 
cumbefftdopositsof  earthy  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  heat.  In 
many  coal-faeds  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their  species  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  of  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Coal  is  found 
of  different  qualities.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed  carbon,  and 
exceeding  solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean  heat.  Such  is 
the  stone-coal  of  Wales,  which  in  100  parts  contains  97  of  pure  carbon,  with 
only  three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.  In  other  places  the  coal  con- 
tains hydrogen  in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood  does,  so  combined  with 
part  of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy  substances  existing  in  the 
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coal  which,  vrheD  burning,  produce  flame,  and  when  risiag  unburned,  con- 
stitute smoke. 

The  comparalive  values,  as  fuel,  of  difCerent  kinds  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
have  been  found  to  be  as  in  the  following  tables. 

One  pound  of  Molts  of  ice 

Good  coal     -             -             -             -             -  90  lbs. 

Coke 84 

Charcoal  of  Wood     -             -             -             -  95 

Wood   ......  Z-2 

Peat              .....  19 


Lavoisier,  in  making  e^eriraents  oa  combustibles  generally,  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  givea  out  during  the  combus- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results  ; 

One  pound  of  Molta  of  ice     Takes  of  osygeu 

Hydogen  gas 

Carbu retted  hydro 

Olive  oil 

Was     - 

Tallow 

Charcoal 

Phosphorus  - 

Sulphur 


23 


,~  ..jpeet  to  fuel,  and  the  modes  of  using  it,  seem 
to  demand  a  place  here, 

A  pound  of  coke  produces  nearly  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  but 
a  pound  of  coke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a  third  of  coal,  although  the 
coke  is  more  bulky  than  the  ooal. 

It  is  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated  carries 
off  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  oonaderable  proportion  of 
what  the  combustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice,  that  the 
wetting  of  coal,  by  making  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving ;  but  it 
does  so  merely  by  restraining  the  combustion  or  producing  a  smaller  fire,  and 
with  the  had  fire,  there  is  also  much  waste  of  heat.  To  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  watery  vapour  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  a 
manufacturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  fire  by  forcing  steam  into  the  furnaca 
with  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire ;  and  the  analogous  fact,  that  ordinary  fires 
bum  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  temperature  be  lower, 
because  cold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is  warm. 

Coal  which  contains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
wastefuUy  when  any  of  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape  unbumed  ;  for, 
first,  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produce 
is  not  obtwned;  and,  secondly,  the  hydrogen  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
into  the  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
Now  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  rising  in  combination, 
with  a  portion  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  causing  a  fire  to 
destroy  or  bum  its  smoke,  we  not  oaly  prevent  a  nuisance,  but  effect  a  great 
saving.  The  reason  that  common  fires  give  out  so  much  smoke  is,  either 
that  the  smoke  or  vaporized  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  burn,  or  that 
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the  air  mised  with  it  as  it  ascends  in  the  chiraney,  has  already,  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  the  pitch  be  very 
much  heated,  ita  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming  transpa- 
rent, and  constituting  the  common  eoal-gaa  of  our  lamps ;  but  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, it  is  aeen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal,  as  a  dense 
smoke — a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a  brilliant  flame  if 
lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation  of  the  combustion. 
The  alternate  bursting  out  and  extinction  of  these  burning  jets  of  pitchy 
vapour,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively  and  agreeable  object 
which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is  first  thrown  upon  a  fire, 
a  great  quant'ty  f  p  u  '  d  pitch  escapes  as  a  dense  smoke,  too  cold  to 
burn,  and  fi  a  t  m  th  fl  mo  is  smothered,  or  there  is  none  ;  but  as  the 
fresh  coal  b  m  h  t  d  ts  vapour  reproduces  the  flame  as  before.  In 
close  fite-pla  a  th  t  team-engines,  brewing  and  dyeing  apparatus, 
&c.,allthea  wh  h  nt  ra  after  the  fumaee-^loo^  is  shut,  must  pass  through 
the  grafe  and  th    b  g  fuel,  so  that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red- 

hot  coal  bofi  ni        t    where  the  smoke  is.     The  smoke,  therefore, 

however  hot,  passes  away  unburnt;  unless,  sometimes,  as  over  foundry  fur- 
naces, where  the  heat  is  very  great  indeed,'  and  it  burns  as  a  flame  or  great 
gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 
There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smoke ;  one  has 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  osygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  for  a  time  efl'ects  the  saving  of  fuel;  but  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it,  has  not 
been  overcome,  and  hence,  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned.  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  pro- 
duced gave  so  intense  a  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed 
the  parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it;  and  when,. on  the  contrary,  too 
much  air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  present 
commonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  JUr.  Brunton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by  ma- 
chinery, coal  is  made  to  fall  in  a.gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
spread  over  it.  The  coal  falls  so  gradually,  that  although  there  is  generally 
a  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  mu'h  — the  o  y  wh'  h  fi  d  en 
trance  through  and  around  th    j,    t     b  1     y  ^       t  ty  th        m 

and  nearly  sufficient.     A  smok  m       fiwldbpft        wlh 

the  fuel  were  made  to  burn  t  ly    t  th      pp  f        f   ts  th  t 

the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  fmt        thbtpdd  !mht 

have  to  pass  through  the  bur  Iwl         fh        w       m       gwh 

them ;  and  thus  the  gas  and    m  k     b      £;   th  t      fl  mm  bl    j     t 

wouM  burn  first  and  be  all  m  d      Tb     w      fh    p        p!    p    p      d 

in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  th        th     f      tl     g      t  b    w    y    f  M     M 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  trie  1    t  th    t  m    wh        tt  mpt   w  t  ly 

made  to  abate  the  nuisance  ofmk  tw         Th        pmtp        d 

the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent;  on  the  expenditure  of  coal ;  but  before  a  durable  grate 
of  the  kind  was  completed,  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate, 
and  no  smoke, — and  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
A  little  common  coal  is  added  toil  to  make  it  more  easily  < 
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Coal  in  a  deep  narrow  trough,  &a  a  be  d,  ii 
lighted  at  its  auriace  a  b,  burns  with  a  lofty 

flame  aa  if  it  were  the  wick  of  a  large  oil-  ..AK«K--,,s«fi»«s«t!t*i« 

lamp ;  for  all  the  gas  given  out  from  the  coal  ^  m^'TW^S^M^ 
below,  aa  that  is  gradually  heated,  passes 
through  the  burning  fuel  and  heeomes  a  flame. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  several  such  troughs 
placed  together  with  intervals  between  them, 
like  the  firebars  of  acoramon  grate  or  furnace,  ^\j  |J/ 

there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire- 
place.    Such  was  that  made  on  the  occasion 

mentioned;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus,  it  was  flimsy 
and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  its 
object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a  grate  is,  that  the 
smoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat — being  itself  also  the  most  com- 
bustible and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  all  its  powers  and  worth  to 
the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  coal  rested  on  moveable  bottoms  in 
the  troughs  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was  moved  up  like  the  wick 
of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be  lifted  in  many  ways.  Or, 
without  bottoms  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each  trough  successively  by  an 
iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-man  under  the  coal,  fresh  coal  being 
at  the  same  time  put  into  the  trough  to  fill  the  space  under  the  lever.  The 
author  believes  that  this  principle  of  eonstruction  will  still  be  extensively 
adopted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming  coal, — the  consequences  would  be  so 
important.  The  principle  has  been  already  introduced  for  common  parlour 
fires  by  Mr.  Guttler  in  his  stove,  which  is  merely  a  common  grate,  having, 
instead  of  bottom-bars,  a  deep  box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a  whole  day,  with  n 
moveable  bottom,  which  lifts  the  coal  up  as  wanted.  From  such  a  fire  there 
is  always  ascending  a  long  beautiful  flame;  and  much  more  heat  is  given 
out  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  common  way ;  the 
chimney  never  requires  sweeping,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  smoke  and  there- 
fore no  soot. 

Smoke  is  effectually  consumed  also  in  a  flrc-place  in  which  the  air  feeding 
the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning  fuel,  so  aa 
to  carry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This  result  is  at- 
tained by  having  the  chimney  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit.  The  chief 
objection  is,  that  the  fire-bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense  beat  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars,  tubes 
have  been  used  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the  feeding 
air  only  above. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  house  or  apartment  with  the  air  in  it,  wcro  once 
warmed  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but  for 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air  from 
within,  whether  passing  away  aa  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste.  A  per- 
fect system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as  much  aa 
possible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to  the  expense 
of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  heat  judiciously.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
generally  expanded  in  English  houses,  if  more  skilfully  used,  would  better 
secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  that  is  now  expanded.  But  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  on 
the  subject-  Remarks  were  made  upon  it  in  the  chapter  on  "  Pnevmatks," 
21 
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under  the  head  of  "  warmiDg  and  ventikting,"'aiid  more  mimite  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work,  expressly  devoted  to  it. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  furnaces,  blow-pipes,  &c.,  may  appear  to 
some  80  closely  connected  with  our  present  subject  as  to  demand  a  place 
here,  but  by  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  cbemisl,  &c.  Wo  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely  struc- 
turcB  by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  combines 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in  circnm stances 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air, — and  a  common  blow-pipe  is 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  any  flame,  so  as  with 
great  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  be  heated. 
The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemiat  are  merely  means  of  insuring 
a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature ; — a  TCSsel  imbedded  in  sand,  so  that 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor  ;  and  a  vessel  immersed  in  boihng 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212°,  or  the  boiling  heat  of  water. 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have 
been  used.  On  such  subjects,  readers  may  consult  works  on  "  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts." 

"  Condensation  and  fi-iction  as  causes  of  heat"  (Head  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  soft  iron-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  succession  three 
or  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a  match, 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red  hot, — partly  from 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  well 
nnderstood,  hut  probably  electrical 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  small  por- 
tions of  one  or  both  are  struck  off  by  the  violence  of  the  collision,  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  burn  in  passing  through  the  air  ; 
in  a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  are  equally  produced,  but  are  scarcely 
visible  from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to 
inflame  gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are  good  the 
Bhower  or  burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensation  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts,  Two  dry  branches  of  a 
tree  kept  strongly  nibbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  sometimes 
eet  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  warm 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  or  an^inst 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axle-tree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it. 
The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  requires  that 
water  he  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  setting  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-hole  by  the  falling 
anchor  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the 
sloping  beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of  rubbing 
contact. 
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ANIMAL  FDNCTI0N3  A  SOUECE  OF  HEAT. 


"  The  functions  of  animal  life  a  source  of  heat."     (Read  the  Analysis, 
p.  256.) 

It  13  one  of  the  remarkable  fncts  in  nature,  that  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  propertj  of  maintaining 
in  themselves  a  peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  bj  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  colder  than  they,  ilaptain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter, 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froze  mercury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  98°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where 
the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115°  in  the  shade  have  their 
blood  at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  was 
produced  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted. 
This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  carbonic 
aoid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
beat,  as  in  actual  combustioD  ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  Wo  now  know  that 
if  such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has 
generally  a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  osygen  required  in  any  particular 
case,  and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase, 
very  little  oxygen  disappears, —  still  much  of  the  effect  is  dependent  on 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital 
functions  governed  by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments 
upon  the  subject  found  that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury 
done  to  the  nervous  system,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  res- 
piration, with  the  usual  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fell 
very  quickly.  Again,  the  maintenance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal 
immersed  in  air  hotter  than  itself,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  per- 
epiratioa  and  evaporation  which  then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the 
latent  form  the  excess  of  heat  then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the 
skin  and  internal  surface  of  the  Inngs,  occurs  generaly  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  heat.  Dogs  and  other  animals  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot 
throw  off  or  diminish  their  natural  covering,  increase  the  evaporating  surface 
by  protruding  a  long,  humid  tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  nian  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  in  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Capo  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  entreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  Lira  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
citenmstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buona- 
parte led  int«  Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19°  below  zero,  30,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  but  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases  which  destroy  more  slowly  ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.     A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  appo- 
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plexy,  and  heat  in  inferior  degrees,  but  long  continued,  may  cause  tiioso 
fevers,  &o.,  which  prevail  in  warm  climates,  and  wMeh  are  so  destructive  to 
Strangers. 

Bach  species  of  animal  lias  a  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the  diversity 
are  found  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earti,  what  is  wanting  in 
internal  hodily  constitution  being  found  in  the  admirable  covering  which  nas" 
been  provided  to  protect  them — covering  which  grows  from  their  bodies, 
with  form  of  fur  or  feather,  in  the  esaet  degree  required,  and  even  so  as  in 
the  same  animal  to  vary  with  climate  and  season.  Such  covering,  however, 
has  been  denied  to  man ;  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of  unkindness, — it  is  an 
indication  of  his  superior  nature  and  destinies.  God-like  reason  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  by  which  be  subjects  all  nature  to  his  use,  and  be  was  left 
to  clothe  himself. 

The  human  race  is  naturally  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  para- 
dise described  as  Adam's  first  abode,  may  be  said  still  to  exist  over  Vast 
regions  about  the  equator.  There  the  sun's  influenee  is  strong  and  uniform, 
producing  a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  human  beings,  however  igno- 
rant of  the  world  which  they  had  come  to  inhabit,  would  have  their  necessi- 
ties at  once  supplied.  The  ripe  fruit  is  there  always  hanging  from  the 
branches;  of  clothing  there  is  required  only  what  moral  feelings  may  dictate, 
or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  form ;  and  as  shelter  from  the 
weather,  a  few  broad  leaves  spread  on  connected  reeda,  complete  the  Indian 
hut.  The  human  family,  in  multiplying  and  spreading  in  all  directions  from 
such  a  centre,  would  find  to  the  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  paradise, 
with  slightly  varying  features  of  beauty;  but  to  the  north  and  south,  the 
changes  of  season,  which  make  the  bee  of  high  lattitudes  lay  up  its  winter 
store  of  honey,  and  send  migrating  birds  from  country  to  country  in  search 
of  warmth  and  food,  would  also  rouse  man's  energies  to  protect  himself. 
His  faculties  of  foresight  and  contrivance  would  come  into  play,  awakening 
industry  :  and  as  their  fruits,  he  would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
arts  which  secure  to  him  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator 
almost  to  the  poio.  And  it  is  chiefly  because  man  has  learned  to  produce  at 
will,  and  to  oontrol,  the  wonder-working  principle  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude 
winter,  which  seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animals  and 
plants  which  he  protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — as  esemplified  when  a 
Canary  bird  escapes  from  its  cage,  or  an  infant  is  exposed  among  the  snow- 
bills.  By  producing  beat  from  his  fire,  he  then  obtains  a  novel  bat  most 
pleasurable  sort  of  esistenoe  :  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freezing 
winds  are  howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence  of  his  mimic  sun, 
surrounded  by  bis  friends  and  all  the  delights  of  society ;  while  in  his  store- 
rooms, or  in  those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  has  the  treasured  deli- 
cacies of  every  season  and  clime.  He  soon  becomes  aware,  too,  that  the 
dreary  winter,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects  a  bleseing, 
by  arousing  from  the  apathy  to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sky 
80  much  disposes.  He  sees  that  in  climates  where  labour  and  ingenuity 
must  precede  enjoyment,  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  is  invigorated ;  and 
that  hence  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect  man ; — that  in  them  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  the  brightest 
examples  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  :  while  from  them, 
as  centres,  knowledge  and  example  are  spreading  over  all  the  earth  and 
promising  soon  to  render  the  whole  of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  happy 
&mily. 
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PAKT  IV. 

(continued,) 
SECTION  II.~ON  LIGHT,  OR  OPTICS. 

ANALYSIS   OP  THE   SECTION, 

Lighl  is  an  emanation  from  tlie  sua  and  other  self-iuniinous  bodies,  becom- 
ing teas  intense  as  it  spreads,  and  which,  bff  fallinij  on  other  bodies,  and' 
being  reflected  from  Ihum  to  the  eye,  renders  them  visible.  Its  absence  is 
called  darkness.  It  moves  with  great  veloeify,  and  in  straight  lines 
where  there  ii  no  obstacle — leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot  fall.  It 
passes  readilff  through  some  bodies — which  are  therefore  called  transpa- 
rent— but  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquely,  it  svffers  at 
them  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  proportioned  to  the  ohliquitg. 
And  abeam  of  white  light  thus  refracted  or  bent, does  n6t  all  bend  equally, 
Jml  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams  of  what  are  called  tlie  elementary 
colours,  which  colov/rs,  on  being  again  blended,  become  the  while  light  as 
before. 

Transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be  made  of  such  form,  as,  by  the  powers, 
of  refraction  thence  received,  to  catite  all  the  rays  which  pass  through 
them  from  any  given  point  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  point 
beyond  them  / — (Ae  body,  then,  because  usually  in  form  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  flat  bean  or  lentil,  being  called  a  LENS.  And  when  the  light  thus 
proceeding  fi-om  every  point  of  an  olgect  placed  before  a  lens  is  collected 
at  corresponding  points  behind  tt,  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  there 
produced,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a  while  screen  placed 
to  receive  it,  or  in  iheair,if  viewed  from,  behind.  iVow  the  mast  important 
(^ticai  instruments,  and  even  the  living  eye,  are  merely  various  arrange- 
ments af parts  for  producing  and  examining  such  imagesas  now  described. 
When  this  image  is  received  upoj/,  a  suitable  white  surface  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances, 
a  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  a  MAOIO  LANTERN,  or  a  SOLAH  MI0RO80OPE.  And 
the  ETE  itself  is,  in  fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,  enabling  the  mind 
to  Judge  of  external  objects,  hy  the  size,  brightness,  colour,  &c.,  of  the  very 
m,inute  hut  most  perfect  images  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  part,  on  the 
smaolh  screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producingon  a  larger  scale  such  a  pictuie  as  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and 
which,  when  a ferwards  held  before,  the  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  mini- 
ature upon  the  retin't,  m,a>/  esceite  the  same  impression  a»  the  original 
objects. —  When  the  image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  described,  is 
viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  behind,  that  is,  from  a  situation 
where  the  light  continued  from  it  passes,  (hen  there  is  exhibited  the  arrange- 
ment ofparU  constituting  the  TELESCOPE  or  COMMON  MICEOSCOPE. 
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Ligh  failing  on  very  smooth  or  polished  turfacen,  is  reflecUd  so  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  it /alls,  as  to  appear  to  the  ege  receiving  it  as  if  coming 
directly  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  it — and  such  surfaces  are 
called  mirrors.  Mirrors  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  concave  ;  atid  certain 
fortns  will  concentrjite  light,  to  produce  images  by  refieetion,  just  as 
lenses  produce  them  bi/  refraction  ;  so  that  there  are  rejlicting  telescopes, 
&c.,  at  there  are  refracting  imtruments  of  the  same  name.  Light,  again, 
falling  on  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular  surface,  or  which  have  other 
peculiarities,  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all  those  phenomena  of  colour 
and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies,  and  giving  them  their 
distinctive  characters  and  beauty. 


"  Light."     (See  the  ADaljsis.) 

The  pheHomena  of  light  and  vision  have  always  been  held  to  constitute  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science ;  whether  in  regard  to  the  beauty 


of  light,  or  its  utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over  a  varied  landscape — 
among  the  beds  of  the  flower-gardens,  on  the  spangled  meads,  in  the  plumage 
of  birds,  in  the  clouds  aroand  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the  circles  of  the 
rainbow.  And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the  reflection,  that  if  man 
had  been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  unchangeable 
darkness,  even  if  originally  created  with  all  tlie  knowledge  now  existing  in 
the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  bia  existence  for  one  day.  Indeed, 
without  light,  the  earth  would  have  been  an  unfit  abode,  even  for  grubs, 
generated  and  living  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have 
been  universal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of  nature, 
clothing  the  garden  and  the  meadow— glowing  ia  the  ruby — sparkling  in  the 
diamond,  ia  also  the  absolutely  necessary  medium  of  communication  between 
living  creatures  and  the  uuivcrse  around  them.  The  lisiugsunis  what  con- 
verts the  wilderness  of  darkness  which  night  covered,  and  which,  to  the 
young  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  clianges,  is  so  full  of 
horror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely  paradise ; — no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages 
of  the  world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bending  the  knee  before  the  glorious 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Nature.  When  a  mariner,  who 
has  been  toiling  in  midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the  dawn 
of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  less  lofty, 
the  wind  is  only  half  as  fiefce,  and  hope  and  gladness  beam  on  him  with  the 
light  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  platted  in  light,  receives  by  the  eye  from 
every  object  around,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every  object  and  at  every 
moment  of  time,  a  messenger  of  light  to  tell  him  what  is  there,  and  in  what 
condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the  power  of  flitting  from  place 
to  place  with  tho  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  promptly 
informed.  Then,  in  many,  eases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  can 
impart  at  once  knowledge,  which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could 
come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the  illuminated  coun- 
tenance is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in 
vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or 
affection  can  in  an  instant  convey ; — and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never 
could  have  suspected  the  existence  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  life  and  activity 
which,  even  in  a  drop  of  water,  the  microscope  discovers  to  him ;  nor  could 
he  have  formed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects. 
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It  is  light,  again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea — and  it  is  light  which, 
pouring  upon  the  eje  through  the  optic  tube,  brings  inteUigenoe  of  events 
pissiDg  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

"  Emanation  from  the  sun,"  &c.     (See  tbo  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  moat  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  tem- 
peraf*  latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering  efful- 
gence of  day,  and  the  contrary  change,  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  impres- 
sive. An  eye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted  a  com- 
mencing brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a  glow; 
and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear  like 
masses  of  gold  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky:  a  little  after  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mountain -tops, 
it  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles ;  then  as  that  stream  descends 
to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  jn  succession  see  the  radiant  orb 
first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  flame,  and  soon  displaying  all  its 
breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  evening  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the  morning  they 
began  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  stars,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  re- 
spect to  be  of  little  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion 
are  self-turn inioua,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And 
there  are  still  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
among  solar  phosphori. 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light;  one,  that  it 
consists  of  estrea:iely  minute  particles  darting  all  around  from  the  luminions 
body ;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an  undula- 
tion among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  diffused  through  space 
— as  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-particles.  To  admit  the 
first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be  most  wonderfully 
minute,  for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  during  hours  a  space  of  four 
miles  in  diameter ;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  if  its  particle  pos- 
sessed at  all  the  property  of  matter  called  inertia,  their  momentum  should  be 
very  remarkable; — yet,  even  a  large  sunbeam  collected  by  a  burning-glass, 
nai  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  case,  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a 
most  delicate  balance,  has  not  the  slightest  cff'ect  upon  the  equilibrium. 
Such,  and  many  other  facts  to  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  ■work, 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned 
in  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, — although  the  fact  of  light  spreading 
so  nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only  the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence, 
instead  of  being  difi'used  like  sound,  is  an  important  difference. 

"  Becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads."     (See  -the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point  in  spreading  through  water  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense.  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  js  a  foot  square,  the  light  falling 
on  the  aides  of  the  box  'will  have  a  certain  intensity  there  : — if  the  taper  be 
then  placed  in  a  box  with  sides  of  two  feet  square,  there  will  be  only  the 
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same  quantity  of  ligtt,  bat  it  will  be  spread  over  fbur  times  the  surface,  (a 
eqnare  of  two  feet  is  made  up  of  four  squares  of  one  foot,)  and  will,  therefore, 
on  any  part  of  that  surface,  be.onlj  one-fonrth  part  as  strong  or  intense  as 
in  the  first  box : — and  so  for  any  other  size  of  bos  or  space,  the  intensity 
will  diminish  as  the  sj^uare  of  the  distance  JDcrcases. 

Hence  fow  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fell  upon  a  foot  of  this  earth's 
surface  as  upon  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  twice  as 
distant  from  the  sua  : — as  fonr  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  on  a  man 
who  is  at  one  yard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two  yards. 

"  Falling  on  other  bodies  makes  them  visible."     (Read  tha  Analysis, 
page  325.) 

If  the  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  closed,  an  eye  there 
turns  upon  an  absolute  blank  :  it  perceives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  object,  that 
object  becomes  bright,  and  affects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luuilnious.  It 
returns  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  all  directions, 
proving  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scattered  light, 
again  falling  on  other  objects,  and  reflected  from  and  among  them  until  ab- 
sorbed, like  echo  repeated  many  times  and  lost  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
makes  all  of  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  whole  apartment 
is  said  to  be  lighted,  if  the  sun's  ray  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  thing  which, 
from  its  nature,  reflects  much  of  (be  light,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
apartment  will  be  well  lighted : — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  received  on  black 
velvet,  which  returns  hardly  any  light,  the  apartment  will  remain  dark ; — 
and,  again,  if  received  on  a  polished  surface  or  mirror,  which  returns  nearly 
the  whole  light,  but  in  one  direction  only,  and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some 
other  single  object,  the  effect  will  ba  according  to  the  nature  of  that  object, 
and  nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fallen  directly  upon  it. 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
mass  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  retain  and  difTuse  among  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  the  light  received  directly  from  the  sun,  and  by  so  doing, 
maintain  every  where  that  milder  radiance  so  agreeable  to  the  sight,  which 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  not  fall  upon  them. 
But  for  this  fact  indeed,  all  Itodies  shadowed  from  the  sun,  whether  by  in- 
tervening clouds  or  by  any  other  more  opaque  masses  on  earth,  would  be 
perfectly  black  or  dark;  that  is,  totally  invisible.  And  without  an  atmos- 
phere, the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminious  mass  in  a  perfectly  black  sky. 
On  lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  the  direct 
rays  of  some  luminious  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The  apparent 
darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  darkness, 
but  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may  be  very 
bright,  even  when  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or  no  shadow 
is  perceived;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadows  are  cast 
behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Tet  the  objects  and  places  then 
appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before  the  shadow 
existed,  for  they  are  receiving,  ^d  again  scattering  new  light  from  all  the 
more  intensely  illuminated  objects  around  them.  A  finger  held  between  a 
candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  shadow  of  a  certain  intensity;  if  another  candle 
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be  then  placed  in  the  same  line  from  the  siiadow,  tie  shadow  will  appear  doubly 
dark,  although  in  fact  more  light  will  be  reaching  it  and  reaching  the  eye  from 
it  than  before;  it  will  he  more  dark  only  by  comparison.  If  the  candles  b« 
separated  laterally,  so  aa  to  prodace  two  shadows  of  the  finger,  bnt  which 
coincide  or  overlap  in  one  part,  that  part  will  be  of  double  darkness,  aa 
compared  with  the  remainder,  The  moat  accurate  mode  of  comparing  lights 
is  to  place  them  at  such  distances  from  a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at 
the  same  time  throw  equally  dark  shadows  of  the  same  object ;  and  then 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  intensity  esplained  above,  to  calculate  the 
intensities  of  the  sources  of  light  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from 
the  wall.  The  eye  judges  very  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared 
shadows  of  the  same  object, 

Tho  real  darkness  of  a  shadow,  then,  dqiends  on  the  number  and  natare 
of  the  light  reflecting  objects  around  it.  Thus  shadows  are  less  remarkable 
opposite  to  any  white  surface,  as  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in  other 
situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon,  when  eclipsed,  that  is,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained,  when  passing  behind  the  earth,  or  through  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes  almost,  if  not 
quite  invisible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies  bearing  laterally  on 
the  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason  why  our  nights  on 
earth  are  darker  than  the  shadows  behind  a  house  or  rock  in  the  sunshine  of 
day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near  us  to  reflect  tight  into_  the 
great  night-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are  other  houses  and  rocks  to  illu- 
minate the  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon  is  the  only  light-reflecting  body 
which  the  earth  has  near  it ;  and  we  perceiye  how  much  less  dark  the  earth's 
night-shadow  is  when  the  moon  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  ^  The  eclipsed 
moon,  a"ain,  is  invisible  to  men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine 
nor  reflected  light  from  this  earth,  for  the  side  turned  towards  us  faces  the 
shadowed  part  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  moon  is  near  the  situation  In 
which  it  is  called  new  moon,  or  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  shaded  side  of 
the  moon  is  tbeUj  in  a  degree,  visible  to  us  because  facing  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  earth ;  the  bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illnminated  by 
the  sun,  appearing  to  embrace  the  non-illuminated  part,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  popular  saying,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persona  have  doubted  whether  tho  light  of  the  moon  could  be 
altogether  reflected  light  of  the  sun  ;  the  mtion  appearing  to  them  more 
luminous  than  any  body  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
error  has  arisen  from  contrasting  the  moon  while  returning  direct  sunshine 
with  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  earth  around  them.  But  could  they  at 
night  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  object  scattering  light 
as  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  being  nearer  than  the 
moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  fire,  and  much  brighter  than 
the  moon.  The  moon  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day  time,  is  perfectly 
visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  tflwards  the  earth  just  as  much  light 
as  during  the  night;  but  the  day  moon  does  not  appear  more  luminous  than 
any  small  white  cloud :  and  although  visible  every  day,  except  near  the 
change,  many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever  observing  it.  The 
full  moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  one-hundred-thousandth  part  as 
much  light  as  the  sun. 

"  Light  moBes  wiOi  great  vdocity"     (See  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Tho  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  modern 
days  enatles  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearances  or  changes 
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among  the  beaTeDly  bodies  has  served  for  the  detection  of  the  fiiot,  that 
light  is  not  aa  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  objects  and  the 
eye,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  ie  a  messenger  which  requires  time  to 
travel :  and  the  rate  of  travelling  has  heea  ascertained. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been 
carefully  observed  for  some  time,  and  a  rule  was  obtained  which  foretold  the 
instants  in  all  filture  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the  shadow 
of  the  pknet  and  disappear,  or  when  again  to  immerge  into  view.  Now  it 
was  found,  that  these  appearances  took  place  16i  minutes  sooner  when  Ju- 
piter was  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth  than 
when  it  was  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say  more  distant  from  the  earth 
hy  one  diameter  on  the  earth's  orbit;  and  at  all  intermediate  stations,  tho 
diiference  diminished  from  the  l&J  minutes,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  less 
distance  from  the  earth.  This  proves,  then,  that  light  takes  16i  minutes 
to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8i  minutes  for  half  that  distance,  or 
to  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  such,  that  in  one  second 
of  time,  viz:  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  common  clock  pendulum,  it 
would  go  and  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the  distance 
between  these  being  400  miiea.  This  velocity  is  so  surprising  that  the 
philosophic  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was  thus  pro- 
gressive, said  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be  absolutely  in- 
stantaneous, even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be  a  progressive 
moment  so  prodi^ously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  put  quite  Deyond 
a  doubt  by  any  collateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

As  regards  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  happen- 
ing at  the  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them  ;  the  difference  of  time 
being  too  small  to  be  appreciated  ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  our  sight  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  wc  should  perceive  a 
phenomenon  there  in  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  after  its  occurrence. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  we  measuring  the 
velocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  pannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  between 
the  flash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  places  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiring 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  Loudon  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to  Rome 
in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  a 
few  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  that  can  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  so  that 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movable  arms 
is  the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  letter, 
or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  maybe  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic  signals 
between  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each 
beiilg  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoisted,  and  by  its  combination  with 
others. 

"  Light  proceeds  in  straight  lines,"  &Q.  (Kead  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 
We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves  : — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  aa  hy  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  moveable  solid  measnre  to  corres- 
pond with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other  case. 
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"We  can  see  through  a  straight  tube,  hut  not  through  a  crooked  one.  The 
vista  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact 
and  of  the  dimiuution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  they  are  more  distant. 
If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  canal  tunnel  two  miles  long,  cat  through  the 
chalk-hills  near  Rocbestfir  as  part  of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Thames  and 
Medway  rivers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  min«t«  luminous 
speck,  having  the  form  of  a  general  arch  ;  and  a  person  who  has  advanced 
half  way  through  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then 
appearing  a  little  larger  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  aiTOw,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
jectile go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

A  carpenter  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  &c.,  t€  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eyo,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a  wood 
or  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  nest  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  corner,  may  also 
believe  that  a  crooked  gun  can  shoot  round  a  corner.' 

All  Bstronowical  and  trigonometrical  observations  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
this  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  that  any  object  is  situated  from 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
mariner,  after  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  sun  or  star  through  his  sestant-glass,  he  has  ascertained  his  place  among 
the  trackless  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  mist  of  hidden  dan- 
gers. And  the  beam  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea; 
would  be  useless  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

"Leaving  shadoios  where,  it  cannot /all."     (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  form  ofakadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  always  correctly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
luminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  wheel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
becomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  tamed,  so  a  wheel  presented  edgeways 
to  the  sun  or  other  light  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it,  the 
shadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  paste-board,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  well  imitated 
by  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined, as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  surprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  such 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  stands  upon  his  little  round  shadow;  but 
as  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  last  may  extend  across  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  cloud  which  appears  to. the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  tiky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
clouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
earth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  e' 
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The  veloeity  of  the  wind  may  be  agcertdned  by  njarkiog  the  time  whioh 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  to  pasa  over  a  plain  or  other  space  of  known 


A  body  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall  darkens  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
or  casta  its  shadow  there;  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  wall 
is  a  shadowed  apace,  for  anything  introduced  there  is  as  much  shadowed  as 
the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thus,  alao,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  revolve 
about  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  beyond  them  or  away  from  the  aun,  aa  is  seen 
when  one  of  them,  before  brightly  visible,  passes  where  the  ahadow  of  an- 
other is.  The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  when  they  suddenly  disappear 
to  our  glasses,  or  are  eclipsed  as  we  term  it,  have  generally  only  plunged 
into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hidden  by  being  ' 
other  side  of  the  planet,  as  many  suppose.  When  our  own  moo 
that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  tho  early  ages  of  the  world,  she  is  only  p 
through  the  long  ahadow  which  the  earth  casts  beyond  it. 

When  in  the  case  of  a  luminous  centre  and  a  body  casting  a  shadow,  the 
centre  ia  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  cross  section  of  the  shadowed  space, 
or  the  shadow  as  thrown  on  a  plane  surface,  will  be  leas  than  the  body,  and 
less,  moreover,  the  farther  the  surface  is  from  the  body,  for  the  shadowed 
space  terminates  in  a  point.  This  ia  true  of  the  shadows  of  all  the  planets 
and  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  less  than  the  sun.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
light-giving  surface  ia  smaller  than  the  opaque  body,  the  shadow  will  be  larger 
than  the  body.  The  shadow  of  a  baud  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall 
is  gigantic;  and  a  small  pasteboard  figure  of  a  man  placed  near  a  narrow 
centre  of  light,  throws  a  ahadow  as  big  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  fact  haa 
been  amusiugly  illustrated  by  the  art  of  making  phantasmagoric  shadows. 

When  th*  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although  the 
sun  himself  be  throwing  the  light; — as  is  seen  when  a  slightly  projecting 
roof,  or  a  veranda,  shadows  from  tbe  high  sun  of  summer  noon  tho  whole 
front  of  a  house;  or,  as  ia  proved  by  the  long  evening  shadows  of  all  coun- 
tries, a  low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole  field. 

"Light  passes  readili/  through  some  hodies — which  are,  therefore,  called 
transparent}  but  when  it  enters,  or  leaves  their  mr/aces  obliquely,  its 
•course  is  bent."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution is  so  fine  or  flimsy,  should  still  be  able  to, dart  readily  and  in  every 
direction  through  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  truth.  Thick 
plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountains  of  ice,  &o.,  aro  in- 
stantly pervaded  by  the  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  oni!  mass  as  compared  with  another,  which 
fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot  clearly 
explain,  but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangementl  of  the  particles  haa  more  in- 
fluence than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than  thck  masses 
of  tho  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally  thick  masses  of 
the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  which  a  metal  forms  a 
large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metals  or 
earths  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent,  when  in  cooling  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been  allowed  to  arrange'  themselves 
according  t«  the  laws  of  their  mutual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crys- 
tals; but  tho  same  substances  in  other  states,  as  when  reduced  to  powder, 
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are  opaque.  Even  the  pure  metals  themselves^  when  rednced  to  leaves  of 
great  thinness,  are  transparent,  aa  may  be  perceived  bj  looking  at  a  lamp 
through  a,  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most 
transparent  bodies  intercept  a  considerable  part  of  the  light  which  enters 
them;  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  pure  water  intercepts  about  one-half,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  very  dark.  And  of  the  sun's  light,  when  passing 
obliquely  through  the  atmosphere  towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has 
lately  risen  or  is  about  to  set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

Light  having  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
forward  in  it  aa  straightly  as  in  a  vacuum ;  but  at  the  surface,  whether  on 
entering  or  leaving  it,  if  the  paaeage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  maf^s  be  of  a 
different  density  from  the  transparent  medinm  around  it,  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phenomenon  occurs,  namely,  the  light  suifers  a  degree  of 
bending  from  its  antecedent  direction,  or  a  refraction,  proportioned  to  the 
obliquity. 

But  for  this  fact,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject  of 
regret,  as  preventing  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  ail  transparent 
media ;  light  could  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have 
been  neither  converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instruments,  of  which 
lenses  form  a  part,  as  telescopes  and  microscopes;  nor  even  the  eye  itself, 
which  has  its  crystalline  lens. 

Light  falling  from  the  air  directly  or  per-  '     . 

pendicnlarly  upon  a  surface  of  water,  glass, 
or  any  auch  transparent  body,  passes  through 
without  sufferiog  the  least  bending; — a  ray 
for  instance,  shot  from  a  to  the  point  c,  in  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  ff  k,  would  reach 
directly  across  to  o  and  b ;  but  if  the  ray  fell 
obliquely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then,  instead  of 
continuing  in  its  first  direction  to?  and,  k,  it 
would  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance  be  bent 
downwards  in  the  path  e  e,  nearer  to  a  line  c 
0,  called  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  entrance, — and  the  moving 
strdghtly  while  in  the  substance  of  the  glass 
it  would,  when  itpasscd  out  again  at  e,  in  the 

opposite  surface,  he  bent  just  as  much  as  at  fifst,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surfece,  viz.,  into  the  line 
ef,  instead  of  e  «.  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a  transparent 
body  with  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  hut  stiU  proceeds  in  the  same  directioii,  or  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  firsir— as  here  shown  in  the  line  e/,  parallel  andnear  to  the  linei'ft  ;if 
the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  is  ultimately  bent  as  will  be 
explained  some  pages  hence. 

The  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  single  trans- 
parent surface  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach  to  the 
surface  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after  passing ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface  of  the 
point  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  i  in  the  above  figure  drawn  through  c,  where 
the  ray  d  c  passes)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  surface,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the  line  a  d,  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the 
original  obliquity  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
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;,  and  tbe  other  line  o  c  drawn  from  a  corresponding  point 
of  the  ray  after  paaaing  to  the  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the  obliquity 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  (he  angle  of  the  refraction  : — by 
comparing  these  two  lines  in  any  case,  the  problem  is  eolved. 

When  Tight  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  tbe  refraction  or  bending 
produced  is  such,  that  the  linea  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction, 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  after  refraction,  by  nearly  one- 
third  of  tbe  latter,  and  the  refractivepowerofwater  is,  therefore,  signified  by 
the  index  1 J  or  1,33 ;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refractive  power  of  common 
glass  has  the  index  J,  of  diamond  the  index  IJ,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  for  the  same  substance  the  same  relation  holds, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  raymay  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  sijie,is  40,  and  tbe  refraction,  is  half  or  20, 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction 
of  5,  and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2,  and  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  substances  of  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instanee,  through  the 
liat  of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &c.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  experi- 
ments upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  re- 
fractive powers  than  others,  and  ho  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  reniarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now  know  that 
diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  tjiat  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light- 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its 
brilliancy  as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction ;  but 
to  faeilitatfl  the  conception  and  remembrance  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens 
as  if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  therefraeting  body 
or  medium.  The  light  approaching  from  d  to  c,  for  instance  (in  the  last 
figure,)  may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  as  at 
the  surface  to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body 
to  be  still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  ef, 
instead  of  e  )i ;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bendirigJahoaH  be  greater, 
the  greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 

one  medium  to  another, 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessels  c/e,  be  in  the  sun's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side  as  to  rf,  but  not  to  the  bot- 


tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel 
Fig.  : 


itiH  be  found  to  be  shin- 
r  down  to  e,  as  well  as  on 
n  of  this  phen 


th  water,  the  st 

on  the  bottom  o 

side.     The  reas( 
hat  water  being  a  denser  medium  than 

light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 

perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  80  reaches  the  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal,  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vessel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  ves- 
sel were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediately  on  the 
vessel  being  filled  with  water; — because  then, 
the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direction  eo, 
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towards  the  edge  of  the  vesael,  would  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into 
air,  he  hent  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and  instead  of  going  to  g,  would, 
reach  the  oye  at  a.  The  coin,  moreoyer,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  c  d,  instead  of  the  true  direction  c  e  :  for  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  discover  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  t<i  be  in  the  line  by  which  the  light  came  from  it. 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  wafer,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  tliey  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  clear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  ita  depth  to  be  leas 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  aaerificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  in  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob- 
liquely, the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
represents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
bore-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocka.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
singularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moment  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  thendrawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
hut  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her 
destruction  On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of 
entrance  was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an 
oatlet  from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  hj  a  person 
not  directly  over  a  fish,  must  he  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it,  other- 
wise the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used 
in  this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  thoalbacore;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  flj-hook  in  England,  affording  to  the  fishermen,  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena,  this  employment  of  the 
spear.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  -was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
B,  hundred  great  albacores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seize  it.  Some  albacore  hold  enough,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  his  death-hlood  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of 
action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep- 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  flat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  fish  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water,  as  by  straight  rays  pwsing  through  the  side  of  the  glass.     To  see 
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ider  water,  in  their  trne  directions  and  nearly  of  their  true  propor- 
eye  mnst  view  them  tiirougli  a  tube,  of  whicn  the  lower  end  closed 


tions, 

with  a  plate  glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

As  light  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into  water,  gl 
denser  than  air,  so  it  is  a!s' 
of  our  atmosphere.    Hence  ni 
over  our  heads,  are  seen  by 
little  higher  than  theyreaOy 


Fig.  139. 


,  _      ,   'J'  other  substance 
0  bent  on  coming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
e  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  when  directly 
i  in  their  true  situations.     They  all  appear  a 
■e,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  as  when  to  a  spectator  at  d, 
suppose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
a  star  really  at  A  appears  to  he  at 
J*"^  a,  hecaase  its  ray,  on  reaching  the 

atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent  downwards. 
In  astronomical  books  there  is  al- 
ways introdnced  a  table  of  refraction 
as  it  is  called,  showing  what  correc- 
tion must  be  made  on  this  account 
for  different  apparent  altitudes. 
This  effect  of  our  atmosphere  so 
bends  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  we 
see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
is  really  above  the  horizon,  and  we 
see  him  in  the  evening  after  he  is  really  below  it — for  the  ray  coming  hori- 
zontally from  e  to  <i,  appears  to  come  from  b,  although  in  truth  it  really 
comes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  e. 
Our  atmosphere  thus,  by  the  bending  of  light  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming 
luminous,  lengthens  at  dawn  and  twilight  the  durations  of  the  precious  day. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  higher  up, 
the  light  is  more  and  more  hent  as  it  descends,  and  hence  describes  a  course 
which  is  sensibly  cun-ed,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 
Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  humidity  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power  ;  hence,  in 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above 
the  intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will 
be  seen  towering  above ;  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neighbouring 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tops  of  its 
steeples,  as  jf  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth. 
In  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  occasionally  excited 
a  strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomena  ia  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sun- 
shine. Black  or  dark-colored  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until 
it  dilates  and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  aa  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the 
light  from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rarefied  me- 
dium, to  be  bent  a  little  ; — and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  other 'causes,  these  objects  acquire  the 
appearance  of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm,  clear 
day,  the  whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 
)>.  The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  which  hot  airis  rising.  An  illicit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  thus  to  look  across 
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a  hole  Tiled  aa  tlie  chimney,  although  charcoal  was  the  fuel,  and  there  waa 
no  vestige  of  smoke.   ■ 

This  bending  of  light  hy  the.  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
precaution  neeessary  in  making  very  nice  geometrical  observations: — as  in 
measuring  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which,  in  any 
case  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bending,  a  body  seen  through  a 
medium  of  irregular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
surface.  It  is  because  the  two  surfaces  of  common  window-glass  are  not  as 
in  the  ease  of  plate-glass  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  through  a  common  window  appear  generally  more  or  less 
out  of  a  shape ;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow :  and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  that  swell- 
ing or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  at  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarse 
lass-blower's  instrument  was  attached, 
i  interestingly,  exemplified  in  the  effect 

Fig.  UO. 


panes  and  which  remains  where" the 
The  refraction  or  bending  of  light 


of 


.  pnsn 


wedge  or  three-sided  rod  of  gli 
such  as  that  of  which  the  end  13 
here  represented  at  S  c.  A  ray 
from  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  b  is 
bent  towardt  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular, and  therefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  beat 
awKtg  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
lar and  thus  with  its  original  deviation  doubled,  goes  on  to  d. 

_The«Iaw  of  lights  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  traverses  the  surfaces  of  a  transparent  bedy, 
is  well  elucidated  hy  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  multi- 
plying glass ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  glass  like  ab  ee, 
having  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angles  with  each 
other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for.  Instance,  be 
placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  e  will  see  as  many  heads  as  there 
are  distinct  surfaces  or  faces  at  the  glass  ;  for  first,  the 
ray  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight 
through,  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened ; 
then,  the  rays  from  d  to  the  surface  h,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblique  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction  e  b;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  c,  will  be  still  more  bent,  and  will  reaeh 
the  eye  in  the  direction  0  e,  exhibiting  a  similar  object 
also  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  the  other  surfaces. 
If  the  eye  were  at  rf,  and  the  object  at  e,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
cross  farrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  er  window- 
blind,  hy  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  not  distinguishable. 

"And  a  beam  0/  while  lighl  thus  made  to  bend,  is  resolved  into  beams  0/ the 
■carious primary  colours;  which  beams,  however,  on  being  again  blended, 
become  while  light  as  btfore."     (Kead  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 
The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 

pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  by  a  hole 
22 
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in  the  window-sliutteT,  and'  made  to 
Fig.  142.  bend  bj  passing  through  transparent 

surfaces  which  it  meets  very  obhque- 
Ij  (as  the  ray  a,  admitted  and  made 
to  bend  bypassing  through  the  prism 
of  glass  h  c,  to  fall  upon  the  wall  at 
(?,)  instead  of  bending  altogether  and 
appearing  still  as  the  same  white 
ray,  is  divided  into  several  rays, 
which  falling  on  the  white  wall,  afe  seen  to  be  of  different  most  vivid 
colours.  The  original  white  ray  is  said  thus  to  be  analyzed,  or  divided  into 
its  elements. 

This  solar  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  formed  upon  the  wall,  consists,  when 
the  light  is  admitted  by  a  narrow  horizontal  slit,  of  four  coloured  patches 
corresponding  to  the  slit,  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the  bottom  of  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet. .  If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little  wider,  the  patches 
at  their  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  produce  by  the  mixture  of  their  ele- 
mentary colours,  certain  new  tints.  Then  the  spectrum  consists  of  the  seven 
colours  commonly  enumerated  and  seen  in  the  rainbow,  viz.,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. — Had  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet 
been  the  four  colours  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  the  occurrence  of  the 
others,  viz.,  of  the  orange,  from  the  mixing  edges  of  the  red  and  yellow — of 
the  gi-een,  from  the  mixture  of  the  yellow  and  blue, — and  of  the  indigo, 
from  the  mixture  of  blue  and  violet,  would  have  been  anticipated.  But  the 
facts  of  the  case  not  being  such,  we  see  that  they  are  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. When  Newton  first  made  known  the  phenomenon  of  the  many- 
coloured  spectrum,  and  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  be  ex- 
cited universal  astonishment;  for  the  common  idea  of  purity,  the  most  un- 
mixed was  that  of  white  light.  In  farther  corroboration  of  the  notion  of 
the  compound  nature  of  light,  he  mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  ap- 
pear on  the  spectrum  be  painted  separately  around  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  wheel  be  then  turned  rapidly,  the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distin- 
guished and  a  white  band  only  appears  where  they  are  whirling;  also,  that 
if  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  produced  by  a  prism,  be  again  gathered  together 
by  a  lens,  they  reproduce  white  light.  The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  which 
is  least  bent  in  refraction,  and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent.  It  was  at 
one  time  sai3,  as  an  explanation,  that  the  differently  coloured  particles  in 
light  bad  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were  therefore,  not  all 
equally  bent.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum, 
that  much  of  the  heat  in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light, 
for  a  thermometer  held  below  the  red  light  rises  higher  than  in  any  part  of 
the  visible  spectrum  ; — and  there  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  beam 
more  refrangible  than  even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  producing  power- 
ful chemicaf  and  maguetical  effects.  The  different  spots  of  colour  in  the 
spectrum  are  not  all  the  samp  size,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect 
according  to  the  refracting  substance. 

All  transparent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  the 
separation  of  colour ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
bending  a  beam,  or  of  re/rocd'on,  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams, 
or  of  dinpersion,  are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  in  different  substances.  Newton,  from  not  discovering  this, 
concluded  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never  be  made  ;  he  sup- 
posed that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured,  and  so  render  the 
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objects  indistinct.  We  now  know,  howeyer,  that  by  combining  two  or  more 
media,  we  may  obtain  bending  of  ligbt  without  dispersion, — thus,  by  oppos- 
ing a  glass  whicb  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses  one  degree,  to  anotlier 
glass  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions 
will  just  counterbalance  or  neutralize  each  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
excess  of  bending  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use. 

The  diversified  colours  of  the  substances  around  us  depend  merely  upon 
their  fitness,  from  texture  or  other  cause,  to  reflect  or  transmit  other  modi- 
fications of  common  light,  and  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of  the 
body  itself.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  vivid  colours  of  the  tainbow  are 
merely  the  white  light  of  the- sun,  reflected  to  as  after  being  bent  and 
modified  by  the  colourless  drops  of  falling  rain ;  and  that  the  sparkling  with 
appearance  of  rubies  and  emeralds,  which  we  see  in  cut-glass  lustre,  is  a 
phenomenou  of  the  same  kind : — and  that  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  metal  so  as  to  have  a  ^ven  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space,  we 
can  cause  the  same  substance  to  appear  of  any  colour  we  please. 

"  Transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  may  he  made  of  such  form  as  to  cause  all 
the  rays  of  ligkl  which  pass  through  (hem  from  any  one  point,  to  bend  so 
as  to'vneet  again  in  another  corresponding  point  beyond  them, — the  body 
itself,  from  llie  required  form,  generally  resembling  that  of  a  bean  or 
lentil,  being  then  called  a  LBN8,"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  (of  whicb  five  only  are  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  as  c,  towards  any  surface  in  the  situation  «  b,  are  said 
to  form  a  cone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.   Now  it  is  evident  that  to  make 


all  such  rays  converge  :>r  meet  agam  in  one  p!  ue  1%  f  beyond  a  transparent 
body  place  at  a  b,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle  ray  or  axis  of 
the  pencil  c  d  did  not  bend  at  a!!,  for  the  others  to  be  bent  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  they  fell  upoij  the  body  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  d. 
Beoollecting,  then  the  law  of  refraction,  that  light  entering  from  air  through 
the  surface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  is  bent  there  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
and  on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  correspondingly  bent  away  from  its 
external  perpendicular,  (see  the  case  of  the  prism  at  p.  337,)  we  see  that  if 
a  piece  of  glass  were  placed  at  a  h,  of  such  form  that  the  rays  falling'upon 
it  from  c  should  meet  and  leave  its  surfaces  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity 
in  some  regular  proportion,  as  the  points  of  incidence  were  more  distant  from 
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the  centre  d,  the  purpose  would  he  obtained.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  a  glass,  of  which  the  surface  is  ground— which  it  easily  may 
be — (o  have  a  regular  convexity  or  bulging,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  cut  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe,  can  be  shown  to  answer  very  correctly  the  re- 
quired condition.  Such  a  glaea  similarly  ground  on  both  sides,  is  here  repre- 
sented edgeways  between  a  and  6,  where  the  ray  c  d  felling  on  its  middle,  or 
perpendicularly,  and  similarly  leaving  it,  Is  seen  going  straight  through  to/, 
but  the  ray  c  e  meeting  the  surface  with  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity  is  bent 
down  a  little,  first  on  entering  the  surface  at  e,  and  then  as  much  more  on 
leaving  the  opposite  surface  with  equal  obliquity,  and  ao  arrives  at/;  then 
the  rayc  o,  for  corresponding  reasons  is  still  more  bent,  and  equally  arrives 
at  /; — and  tlie  case  would  be  similar  of  any  other  rays  that  might  be  exam- 
ined. The  point/is  usually  called  a/ocKS  (meaning  a  fire-place,)  because 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  gathered,  the  heat  concentrated  with  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  make  combustibles  inflame. — We  have  here  to  remark 
farther,  that  in  accordance  both  with  calcnlation  and  esperiment,  the  direction 
in  which  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  a  lens  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the 
covergence  to  a  focns,  only  the  focus  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  cen- 
tra! ray  of  the  pencil  or  beam  ;  it  will  be  at  p,  for  instanco,  for  light  issuing 
from  <y,  and  at  x  for  light  issuing  from  x. 

The  lens  represent^  at  a  b  above  or  in  the  annexed  diagram,  at  fig.  I, 
having  both  sides  convex,  is  called  a  double  convex  le»s.  A  glass  convex 
only  on  one  side,  and  plane  or  flat  on  the  other,  as  shown  at  fig  2,  would 

Fig.  144. 


as  ffe  lly  g  ther  tl  ra  Vut  w  1  half  the  p  wer  ^nd  tl  e  po  nt  of 
meet  m-  o  focus  wo  Id  be  the  efore  proport  on  bly  more  d  nt  '^uch  a 
gWs  s  called  a  jj?  o  onvea.  I  s  Ihen  the  ga  her  ng  or  converg  ng 
po  ver  of  any  gla  a  whetl  or  doul  ly  or  s  ngly  convex  s  n  propo  t  on  to 
the  d  grec  of  its  convex  j  or  hulg  ng  of  urfa  e?  f  r  f  1  e  less  t  bulge' 
the  mure  nearly  does  t  ipproach  o  a  plane  gla  and  the  more  t  bulges 
the  more  obi  quely  w  11  the  rays  a(  auy  d  stan  e  from  the  entre  t  11  up  n 
Its  surface  and  tl  e  sooner  tl  eretore  n  consequ  nco  of  the  r  be  ng  mora 
bent  w  11  they  all  meet  the  aa  s  ray  hence  fag  1  would  converge  mu  h 
more  qu  ckly  than  fig  8  wb  ch  r  pr  aents  nearly  a  common  spec  acle  gla  s 
and  a  ery  m  nute  globe  s  the  forn  most  powerful  y  ronver^  ng  f  all 
The  s  rfaces  of  fig  1  are  propo  ons  of  a  s  naif  j,lobe  those  of  fig  3  are 
smaller  portions  hut  of  a  globe  mu  h  larger  Concave  lens  aa — fig  4 
a  do  ble  concave  and  at  fi„  a  piano  con  a  e  lens  n  obed  ence  to  the 
same  law  of  ref  ae  on  sp  ead  raj  or  bend  them  away  fr  m  the  ax  s  of 
the  pen  1  n  the  same  degree  tl  at  s  m  larly  convex  len  es  gather  them 
A  oncave  leni  therefore  re  e  v  ng  the  onverf.  ng  pen  1  of  r  ys  f  mi 
conv  s  lens  m  ght  restore  them  to  the  r  form  rdret  n  ^ey  useful 
purpo  es  as  w  11  be  afterwards  expla  nel  are  served  in  opt  cs  by  ctrta  n 
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combinationa  of  differently  formed  lenses.  A  lens  may  be  convex  on  one 
side  and  eoncave  oa  the  other,  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  meniscus  leos,  because 
it  resembles  the  crescent  moon,  and  its  effect  will  he  according  to  the  curve 
vhich  predominates. 

A  person  colleetiog  the  case  of  the  "  multiplyiag  glass,"  described  a  few 
pages  back,  might  say, — but  is  not  a  convex  lens  merely  a  multiplying  glass 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why  instead  of  one  image, 
does  it  not  raaie  thousands  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplying  glass,  by 
every  face,  bends  a  set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  and  complete 
image ;  but  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  more  than  a 
single  ray  and  it  concentrates  all  the  single  rays  into  one  place,  to  form 
there  one  image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

"And  xehen  the  light  proceeding  from,  every  point  of  an  object  placed  hefore 
a  Una  is  collected  in  corresponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of 
the  object  is  there  produced.  When  tJie  image  is  received  vpon  a  suitable 
white  surface  in  a  dark  place,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to 
minor  circumitances,  the  CAMERA  OBeCCEA,  80LAK  MICROSCOPE  or  MAGIC 

*  LANTERN."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  326.) 

Words  are  wanting  to' express  the  admirable  consequences  to  man  of  ihe 
curious  property  of  a  lens  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  from  any  points -of  an  object  placed 
before  it.  The  following  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 

np  an  opening  made  in  the  window-  Fig.  145. 

shutter ofadiirkened room,  then,  from 
any  object  before  that  opening — as  the 
cross  here  presented,  all  the  light 
which  each  point  emits  towards  the 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered 
together  in  a  corresponding  focal  point 
behind  the  lens  or  within  the  room 
and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  held  there  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  pomts,  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper 

In  these  few  words,  wo  ha v«  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  camera  obacura  or  darh  chamber  ;  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of 
proper  size  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  tht  chamber  (if  at 
the  required  distance,)  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most  en- 
chanting portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the  win- 
dow commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  school-boy  first  view  this 
lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature's  own  pencil,  and  with  colors  taken  directly 
from  the  sun's  bright  ray — with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search  over  it, 
does  he  recognize,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in  which  he 
bathes,  and  where  ho  sails  his  boat,  and  the  wood  in  whose  solitudes  he 
loves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heights  which  he  climbs  to  meet  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  to  allow  bis  young  fancy  to  work, 
beginning  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  space.  The  great  peculiarity  of  such 
a  picture  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  others,portray  stili-nature,  but  everything 
with  appropriate  motion  or  changes  :  the  playmates  are  all  in  action  :  the 
leafy  trees  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along,  the  sun  may  rise  or  may 
set,  and  even  the  lightning's  gleam  may  dart  across  :  or,  again  commenced 
enterprize  may  be  brought  to  a  close ;  the  traveller  may  climb  the  distant 
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hill  and  disappear ;  the  fisherman  may  draw  his  net  and  secure  his  pnze ; 
the  contested  race  may  be  won  or  lost.  A  Maylan  chief  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  was  so  surprised  and  pleased  by  a  amal!  portable  camera  obscura 
which  the  author  happened  to  have  among  his  apparatus,  that  he  seemed 
disposed  to  give  for  it  almost  any  thing  he  possessed. 

It  appears  iQ  the  last  diagram  that  the  imageformed  beyond  a  lens  by  the 
gathered  light,  is  in  a  contrary  position  to  the  object  itself, — that  is,  inver- 
ted,— because  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  objectdarts  through  theopening 
or  glass  in  a  descending  direction,  and  that  from  the  bottom  rises  to  the 
opening,  and  in  the  same  direction  passes  beyond  it.  It  is  usual,  therefore 
in  a  camera  obscura,  to  place  a  small  mirror  immediately  behind  the  lens, 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  light  which  enters  downwards,  to  a  whitened  table, 
upon  which  the  picture  may  be  conveniently  contemplated. 

The  camera  obscura  often  gives  very  useful  assistance  to  yonng  painters, 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  correctly  the  outlines  of  the  objects  placed  before 
it,  and  also  to  study  effects  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  more  profitably  than 
they  at  first  can,  by  looking  at  the  objects  themselves.  The  laws  of  per- 
spective are  most  intelligibly  illustrated  in  this  most  true  picture 

An  effect,  approaching  in  a  degree  to  that  of  the  complete  camera  obscura 
now  described,  is  produced  by  merely  maiing  a  small  hole  in  the  shntter  of 
a  dark  room,  and  letting  the  light  which  enters  "by  it  fall  on  any  whito 
surface  beyond.  The  whole  landscape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  the 
surfece.  Barry,  the  painter,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  such  a 
scene  appearing  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision.  If  a 
cross  be  held  before  the  opening  as  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that  from 
every  point  of  the  cross  light  mill  enter  by  (he  opening,  and  will  foil  on 
corresponding  parts  of  a  sheet  of  paper  held  behind,— bnt  as  the  light  from 
each  point  is  not  a  single  ray,  but  a  spreading  pencil  or  cone  of  light,  it  will 
fall  on  the  paper,  not  on  one  point,  but  ou  a  surface  at  least  as  large  as  the 
opening,  and  thus  the  light  from  adjoining  points  will  mis  at  the  edges,  and 
will  render  the  images  misty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like  those  on  the 
back  of  tapestry.  If  the  opening  be  very  small,  the  picture  will  be  well 
defined,  but  very  feebly  illuminated ;  and  if  the  opening  be  of  considerable 
size,  the  mixing  of  the  pencils  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  particular 
object  distinguishable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  and  however  large  the 
opening  be,  if  a  lens  be  introduced,  it  will  converge,  every  pencil  of  light  to 
an  exact  point,  and  the  picture  will  instantly  be  rendered  perfectly  clear. 
A  lens  is  never  held  up  in  the  light  without  forming  beyond  it  pictures  such 
as  now  described,  of  every  visible  object  ab.ont  it,  and  the  pictures  are  not 
seen,  only  because  there  ai-e  no  screens  placed  to  receive  them,  and  because 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  one  another, — in  other  words,  because 
they  are  not  admitted  singly  into  a  dark  chamber. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  rays  of  the 
light  meet,  depends  first  upon  the  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the  lens, 
and  therefore,  on  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance  ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  they  reach  the  lens,  as  to  whether 
they  are  divergent,  parallel  or  convergent.  We  have  already  explained  that 
glass  refracts  about  twice  as  much  as  water,  and  that  diamond  refracts  about 
twice  as  muohasgSaes:  and  we  have  considered  theeffect  of  different  degrees 
of  convexity  iu  lenses — arising  equally  whether  the  lens  be  of  water 
enclosed  between  glasses  like  watch-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  6t  of  rock- 
crystal  or  of  diamond  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  joint  efi'ect 
of  the  refractive  power,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 
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Bays  falling  from  aona,  comparatively  flit  or  weak  lens  at  L,  might  n 
Fig,  146. 


only  at  d,  or  even  farther  off:  while,  with  a  stronger  or  more  convex  lens, 
they  might  meet  at  c  or  at  6 ;  a  lens  weaker  still  might  only  destroy  the  diver- 
gence of  therays,  without  being  able  to  give  them  any  convergence  or  to  bend 
them  enough  to  bring  them  toa  point  at  all — and  then  they  would  proceed  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at  e  and/; — and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker, 
it  might  only  destroy  a  part  of  the  divergence,  causing  the  ra^s  from  o  to  go 
to  y  and  A.after  passing  through,  instead  oftot'and  A,  in  theironginal direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  lens  in  contrary  directions 
from  bed,  &c.,  might,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  lens,  be  all  made 
to  come  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  I,  or  in  some  move  distant  point ;  or  the  rays 
might  become  parallel,  as  m  and  n,  and,  therefore,  never  come  to  a  focus, 
or  they  might  remain  divergent. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  above,  that  the  farther  an  object  is  from 
the  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the  lens ; 
or  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  From  b  there  ia 
much  divergence  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  from  d  less  still,  and  rays 
from  a  great  distance,  as  those  represented  by  e  and/,  appear  quite  parallel. 
If  the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  great,  they  really  are  so  nearly 
parallel,  that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  detect  thq  non-accordance.  Rays 
for  instance,  coming  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  do  not  diverge  the  millionth 
of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence,  where  wc  wish  to  make  experiments 
with  parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of  the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  opposite  aides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
either  becomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  the  other  is  the  focus  of  such  light, 
are  sailed  conjugate  foci.  An  object  and  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a  lens, 
must  always  be  in  eonjugate  foci,  a.TiA  as  the  one  is  nearer  the  lens,  the  other 
will  be  iu  a  certain  proportion  more  distant. 

What  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  a  lens,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  classify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the  point 
at  which  the  sun's  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to  meet;  and 
thus,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun,  and  noting  at  what  distance  behind  it 
the  littie  luminous  spot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once  ascer- 
twn  the  focus  of  a  glass — as  at  a  for  "the  rays  e  and/ 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  the  common  glass 
used  for  lenses  should  be  such,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  is  just  where 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  por- 
tion. This  gives  us  another  fact  with  which  to  associate  the  recollection 
that  the  focus  is  nearer  aa  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  greater,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere,  And  such  being  the  law,  it 
may  he  proved  by  calculation  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  candle  be  held 
in  relation  to  a  lens  at  twice  the  principal -focal  distance,  suppose  at  c  for  a 
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lens  witb  tho  fonas  at  a,  the  image  of  the  candle  will  b«  formed  at  Z  just  as 
far  on  the  other  side  Thus,  then,  by  trying  with  the  lens  until  the  image 
of  a  candle  is  formed  at  the  same  distanco  from  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have 
a  second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens.  Other  kinds  of 
glass  and  other  substances  refract  with  different  power ;  but  the  facts  now 
Btat«d  should  be  retained  in  the  memory  as  standards  of  comparison. 

Because  the  focal  point  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  in  whatever  direction  the  light  passes 
through,  a  surface  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 
really  be  concave,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  it  should  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  bo  more  perfect  either 
at  its  middle  than  towards  its  edges,  or  vke  versa — but  it  is  not  found  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  this  in  common  practice,  where  the  object  and  its  image 
are  not  of  great  extent. 

The  size  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  much  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  object  as  it  is  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  object.  This 
will  be  evident  from  considering  tho  an- 
Fig.  147.  nesed  figure  c  represents  the  place  of  a 

^        lens,  and  the  lens,  according  to  its  power, 
wilifonnaniraageof  the  crosses  6,  in  some 
situation,  as  at  d,  e,  g,  &o.     Kow  when- 
ever the  image  is  formed  and  by  whatever 
lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  line  a  g,  and  the  other  end  with  the 
line  h  h  ;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each 
other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  afterwards, 
a  line  adjoining  them  (and  the  image  is  such  a  line,)  must  always  be  shorter 
the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  converging 
power  of  the  lens. 

Many  persons  may  not  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  circle  called  the 
focus  of  a  burning  gla*,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  sun  formed 
by  the  glass  or  lens.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  course 
in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms  it,  and  the 
nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  lens,  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 
that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker's  famous  burning 
lens,  which  cost  £700,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  C^ina, 
was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  image  formed  by  it 
was  one  inch  :  it  concentrated  the  light  and  heat,  therefore,  about  1,800  times. 
To  render  the  effect  still  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lens  was  placed  behind 
the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  size  of  the  image  to  one-sixth.  Very  sur- 
prising effects  were  produced  by  this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  meUls,  inflaming 
of  combustibles,  &c.  The  size  of  burning  lenses,  until  ktely,  was  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them  : 
but  they  are  now  built  up  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.  Some 
large  lenses  have  been  made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enclosed  between 
menicus  glasses,  like  watch-glasses.  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vase 
holdmg  gold-fishes,  has  ia  some  cases  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to 
the  curtains,  near  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be;  for,  as  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens  are 
divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  power  of  lens,  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  page 
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343,)  then  tlie  asis  of  the  rays,  as  the  linea  c.  a  and  c  &  in  the  last  figure, 
will  have  separated  far  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image 
proportionally  larger.  If  we  suppose  little  d  in  the  sarao  diagram  to  be  the 
object,  its  image  would  be  a  h.  Tlfe  sun  is  exactly  as  much  larger  than  his 
image  formed  by  a  burning-glass,  as  he  is  more  (fretant  .from  it  than  the 
image ;  and  if  we  had  a  screen  of  sufficient  size  hung  up  in  a  distant  space, 
a  very  bright  object  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  might  be  made  by  a 
lens  to  form  an  image  as  broad  aa  the  sun. 

Prom  all  these  considenitions,  we  see  that,  in  a  camera  obseura,  the  screen 
should  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  its  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
jects, and  a  Sittle  farther  than  this  for  uear  objects  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
generally  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  which  allows  the  distance  from  the  screen 
to  be  adjusted  to  circumstances.  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
Ions  must  be  of  a  long  focus;  if  small  the  lens  must  be  of  a  short  focus. 
Again,  when  the  reversed  use  of  the  lens,  a  small  object  as  d  is  to  be  mag- 
nified to  such  a  size  as  ra  6,  then  the  object  must  be  placed  a  little  beyond 
the  focus  of  the  glass ;  for  if  placed  nearer,  the  pencils  of  rays  from  it  would 
never  be  gathered  to  fociil  points  at  all,  and  no  im:ige  would  be  formed  at 
any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  small  object  is  placed  very  near 
a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  perhaps 
a  hundred  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image  is  a  greatJy 
magnified  representation  of  the  object,  viz.,  it  is  a  hundred  times  longer  and 
a,  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  has  ten  thousand  times  as  much  sur- 
face as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illuminated  only 
in  an  ordinary  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  aa  not  to  suffice  for 
distinct  division.  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner  the  purpose  of  a 
microscope,  a_,very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass, 
must  be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in 
.such  a  ease,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  a  solar  microscope,  and  serves 
beautifully  to  display  the  structure  of  any  minute  objects.  When  artificial 
light  is  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  is  called  the  lucernal  microscope 
or  mogif.  lantern. 

A  good  solar  microscope  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
whichsciencehasmade  toman,  for  aiding  him  in  his  researches  in  to  the  secrets 
of  nature.  With  the  late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  lenses  by  which 
the  dispersion  of  light  or  the  rainbow-fringe,  is  prevented,  (as  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  objects  may  be  magnified  two  or 
thrse  hundred  thousand  times,  and  still  be  so  luminous  as  to  be  beautifully 
distinct;  thus  a  cheese-mite  will  appear  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  crea- 
tures altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  perceived  by  it  only  as  minute 
white  points  are  discovered  to  be  animated  beings,  having  the  perfect  pro- 
portions, and  often  the  beauty  of  larger  animals,  and  endowed  with  similar 
appetites,  passions,  and  apparent  ingenuity,  but  with  an  activity  far  surpass- 
ing that  met  with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A  judicious  selection  of  objects 
for  the  solar  microscope  is  ealeulated  exceedingly  to  surprise  the  mind  on  its 
first  attending  to  them,  and  to  fill  it  with  high  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of 
creation.  With  the  common  microscope  only  one  person  ata  time  can  feast 
his  wonder ;  but  with  a  solar,  a  whole  roomful!  of  company  may  at  once  eon- 
template  the  same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their 
adniiration  increased  bj  the  consciousness  of  sympathy. 

The  magie  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens,  with  objects, 
highly  illuminated  tiy  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  images  are 
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formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportioaallj  larger.  For  ihe  magic  lan- 
tern the  objects  are  generally  paintinga  made  on  thin  plates  of  glass  with 
transparent  colours;  and  each  plate  is  formed  to  slide  through  a  slit  or  pas- 
sage hehind  the  lens.  The  lens  itself,  8r  what  may  be  called  half  of  it,  (for 
there  are  often  two  leffies  joined  to  give  greater  power,)  is  moveable  with 
the  tube  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  lantern,  so  that  its  distance  from 
the  object  may  be  varied,  and  thus  a  corresponding  approach  to  or  receding 
from  the  screen  may  be  allowed,  which  will  produce  an  increase  or  lessening 
of  the  magnitode  of  the  visible  picture  on  the  wall. 

Some  public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
have  bad  the  drawings  and  paintings  required  for  the  elucidation  of  their 
subjects  made  in  miniature  upon  glass,  to  be  magnified  afterwards  to  the 
degree  desired,  and  shown  upon  any  part  of  the  lecture-room  by  the  magic 
lantern. 

A  thick  fog  or  smoke  at  night  will  sometimes  reflect  the  images  of  a 
magic  lantern  so  as  to  make  them  distinctly  visible ;  and  there  are  several 
cases  on  record,  where  persons,  wickedly  ingenious  in  this  way,  have  terri- 
fied ignorant  individuals  almost  to  death,  by  throwing  spectres  from  a  con- 
cealed lantern.  Some  years  ago  a  sentinel  in  St.  James'  Park  was  thus 
persuaded  that  he  had  seen  supernatural  beings  near  him  among  the  trees. 

A  very  charming  illusion  is  produced  by  a  magic  lantern  manceuvred  on 
one  side  of  a  thin  screen,  while  the  spectators  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  screen,  are  sitting  on  the  other  side.  The  image — let  us  suppose  it  that 
of  a  genius  flying  in  the  air — may  be  first  thrown  upon  the  screen  from  the 
lantern  while  very  near,  and  then  it  will  be  small,  and,  if  desired,  esceed- 
ingly  bright  because  the  light  is  mueh  concentrated.  If  the  exhibitor  then 
gradually  recede  from  the  screen,  adjus'ting  at  the  same  time  the  distance  of 
the  lens  from  the  picture,  the  image  will  become  progressively  larger,  and 
to  the  spectators  will  appear  to  be  soaring  and  approaching,  until  at  last  the 
expanded  wings  and  limbs  seem  hovering  almost  over  their  heads.  An  end- 
less variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  under  the  name  oi phantasmagoria  or  raising  of  spectres. 

"The  EYE  itself  is,  in  fact,  hut  a  small  camera  oUcura."  (Read  the 
Analysis,  page  325.) 

Who  could  at  first  believe  that  in  describing  the  camera  obscura,  as  we 
have  now  done,  we  had  in  reality  been  describing  only  a  large  model  of  that 
most  interesting  of  the  objects  of  creation,  the  living  eye  itself,  the  inlet  of 
man's  knowledge, — or  what  may  be  called  the  visible  dwelling  of  the  soul — 
that  from  which  the  fire  of  passion  darts,  through  which  the  languor  of  ex- 
haustion is  perceived,  and,  in  which  life  and  thought  seem  concentrated !  Yet 
the  eye  is  nothing  but  a  simple  camera  obscara  :  formed  of  the  parts  des- 
cribed above  as  essential  to  the  camera  obscura :  but  in  its  simplicity  so 
perfect  that  they  who  delight  to  find  around  them  tangible  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  point  to  this  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands, as  one  of  the  most  undeniable  and  triumphant  proofs.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  eye  and  its  actions  :  and  keeping  present  to  us  the  idea  of  the 
camera  obscura,  as  already  treated  of,  we  shall  find  that  the  use  of  the  various 
parts  will  be  declared  by  merely  enumerating  them.  This  paragraph  should 
be  perused  while  the  reader  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  either  his  own 
eye  reflected  .in  a  mirror,  or  the  eye  of  some  companion  near  him. 

The  human  eye,  then  is  a  globular  chamber  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
having  for  its  outer  wall  a  veiy  tough  membrane  called,  from  its  hardness, 
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Ibe  Kkrotic  coat,  in  the  front  of  which  there  is  one  round  opening  or  win- 
dow, named,  because  of  ite  horny  tosture;  the  cornea.  The  chamber  is 
lined  with  a  finer  membrane  or  web,  the  choroid  (having  relation  to  colour,) 
which,  to  insure  the  internal  darkness  of  the  place,  is  covered  with  a  black 
paint,  the  pu/mentum  ncgram.  This  lining  is  bordered  at  the  edge  of  the 
round  window  by  a  folded  drapery,  the  ciliart/ processes,  hidden  from  with- 
out by  being  behind  thecurious  contractile  window- curtain  the  iris,  {so  named 
for  its  rainbow  variety  of  colour  in  different  persons,)  through  the  central 
opening  of  which,  called  the  pupil,  the  light  enters.  Immediately  behind 
the  pupil  is  suspended,  by  attachments  among  the  ciliary  processes,  the  crys- 
talliae  lent,  a  double  convex,  most  transparent  body  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, which  so  influences  the  light  passing  through  it  from  external  objeefs, 
as  to  form  perfect  images  of  these  objects,  in  the  way  already  described,  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  eye,  over  which  the  optio  nerve,  there  called  the  retina,  is 
spread  as  a  second  lining.  The  eye  is  maintained  in  its  globular  condition 
by  a  watery  liquid  which  distends  its  estcroal  coverings,  and  which,  in  the 
space  before  the  lens,  or  ike  anterior  chamber  of  the  eije,  being  perfectly 
limpid,  is  called  the  aqvam  humour,  and  in  the  remainder  or  larger  poUe- 
rior  chamber,  being  enclosed  in  a  pellucid  spongy  structure,  so  as  to  acquira 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  melted  glass,  is  called  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  an  eye  of  the  common  dimensions,  supposed 
to  be  cut  through  its  middle,  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  show  the  edges 
of  the  coats,  &c.  C  is  the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat,  known  popularly,  where 
most  exposed  in  front,  aa  the  white  of  the  eye.  A  is  the  transparent  cornea 
joined  to  the  edge  of  the  round  opening  of  the  sclerotic;  it  is  more  bulging 
than  the  sclerotic,  or  forms  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  general 
eyeball,  so  that,  while  it  may  be  truly  called  a  how-window,  it,  or  rather  the 
convex  surface  of  its  contained  water,  is  also  a  powerful  lens  for  acting  on  the 
pencils  of  entering  light.  At  'B,  the  similarity  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cor- 
nea, is  attached  to  the  window-curtain  or  iris,  shown  here  edgeways  immersed 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  hanging  inwards  from  above  and  below  towards 
its  central  opening  or  pupil,  through  which  the  rajs  of  light  are  passing  to 
the  lens.  The  iris  has  in  its  structure  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  circular  and  tho 
radiating,  which  cross  and  act  in  opposition  to  each  other ; — when  the  circular 
fibres  contract,  the  pupil  is  lessened,  w)ien  the  radiating  contract,  it  is  en- 
larged ;  and  tho  changes  happen  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  and  the 
state  of  sensibility  of  the  retina,  as  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by  closing  the 
eyelids  for  a  moment  to  make  the  pupil  dilate,  and  then  opening  them  to- 
wards a  strong  light,  to  make  it  contract.     Behind  the  pupil  is  seen  the  Ims  D 

Fig.  118. 
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with  its  circumference  attached  io  the  ciliart,  processes  E  :  it  is  more  convex 
belimd  than  before.  The  disease  of  the  eye  called  cataract  (from  the  Greek 
word  mpl  jiDg  ohstruction,)  ia  the  circumstance  of  the  lens  become  opaque 
and  the  cure  is  to  extract  the  leus  entirely,  or  to  depress  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  estemally  a  powerful  artifical  lens  or 
spectaele-giass.  The  three  lines  marking  here  the  boundary  of  the  eye  stand 
for  Its  three  coats  as  they  have  been  called,  the  strong  iderotic,  and  the  double 
mmg  of  the  cA.m,i  and  reli„a.  The  figure  of  a  cross  is  represented  Kpon 
the  retina  as  formed  by  the  light  entering  from  the  cross  without  (which  cross 
has  to  appear  here  small  and  near,  although  supposed  to  be  large  and  dia- 
tant.;  ihe  image  of  the  cross  is  inverted,  as  explained  for  the  camera  ob- 
Bcura:  but  we  shall  learn  below  that  the  perception  of  an  object  may  be 
e*iuaily  distinct  in  whatever  position  the  image  fall  on  the  retina.  It  has  been 
explained  above,  that  a  lens  can  form  a  perfect  image  of  considerable  ex- 
tent only  on  a  concave  surface,— and  the  retina  is  such  a  surface.  The 
present  diagram  further  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  anterwr  and  poste- 
rior chamhen  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  compartments  which  are  before  and 
behind  the  crystalline  lens  D. 

The  nature  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  obscura  is  beautifully  exhibited  bv 
taking  the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  bullock,  and  after  carefully  cutting  away 
the  back  part  of  the  two  outer  coats,  by  going  with  it  to  a  dark  place  and 
directing  the  pupil  towards  any  brightly  illuminated  objects ;  there  may 
then  bo  seen  though  the  semi-transparent  retina,  left  as  a  screen  at  the 
back  of  the  eye,  a  minute  but  perfect  picture  of  all  such  objects— a  picture, 
therefore,  formed  on  tho  back  of  the  little  apartment  or  camera  obscura  by 
tho  agency  of  tho  convex  cornea  and  lens  in  front.  The  picture  is  inverted, 
for  reasons  explained  above. 

Understanding  from  all  this,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  looking  at  an 
object,  his  mind  is  m  truth  only  taking  cognizance  of  the  picture  or  impres- 
Bion  made  on  his  retina,  it  excites  admiration  in  us  to  think  of  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  texture  and  of  sensibility  which  the  retina  must  possess,  that  there 
may  be  the  perfect  perception  which  really  occurs  of  even  the  separate  parts 
ot  the  mmute  images  there  formed.  A  whole  printed  sheet  of  newspaper, 
for  instance,  may  be  portrayed  on  tho  retina  on  less  space  than  the  surface 
of  a  finger-nail,  and  yet  not  only  shall  every  word  and  letter  be  separately 
perceivable,  but  in  tho  centre  of  the  picture  at  least,  even  an  imperfection  of 
a  single  letter.  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  when  at  night  an  eye  is  turned  up 
to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  there  Is  portrayed  on  the  littls  concave  of  the 
retina  the  boundless  concave  of  the  sky,  with  every  object  in  its  just  propor- 
tions. There  a  moon  in  beautiful  miniature  may  be  sailing  among  white- 
edged  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand  twinkling  stars,  all  in  just  pro- 
portion, so  that  to  an  animalcule  within  and  near  the  pupil,  the  retina  might 
appear  another  starry  firmanent  decked  in  its  glory.  If  the  image  in  the 
human  eye  be  thus  minute,  what  must  they  be  in  the  little  eye  of  a  wren  or 
of  other  animals  smaller  still !  How  wonderful  are  tho  works  of  nature  l' 

Because  the  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  iuTertcd  as  respects 
the  true  position  of  the  objects  producing  them— just  as  happens  in  a  simple 
camera  obscura— persons  have  wondered  that  things  should  appear  upright 
or  in  their  true  situations.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  It  is  known 
that  a  man  ^^ith  wry  neck  judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of  the  objects 
around  hiin  as  any  other  person — never  deeming  them  to  be  incHned  or 
crooked,  because  their  images  are  inclined  in  relation  to  the  natural  perpen- 
dicularity of  his  retina;  and  that  a  bed-ridden  person,  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
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upon  hia  pillow,  soon  acquires  tbe  faculty  of  the  person  with  wry  neck ;  and 
that  an  affected  girl  inclining  her  head  while  trying  her  various  attitudes, 
learns  from  much  practice,  to  judge  of  the  manteuvres  of  a  beau  as  conveni- 
ently in  that  way  aa  in  any  other ;  and  that  boys  who  at  play  bend  themaelTes 
down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs,  although  a  little  puzzled  at  first, 
because  the  usual  position  of  the  images  on  the  retina  is  reversed,  soon  see 
as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the 
mind  studies  the  form,  colour,  &c.,  of  externa!  objects  in  their  images  pro- 
jected on  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their  position,  not  by  the  accidental  position 
of  the  images  on  tho  retina,  but  by  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  object  towards  the  eye — no  more  deeming  an  object  to  be  placed 
low  because  its  image  is  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room  into  which 
a  sunbeam  enters  by  a  ho!e  in  the  window-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  be- 
cause its  image  is  on  the  floor.  A  candle  carried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its 
light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the  luminous  spot  there  to  move  in 
a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the  candle  is  carried ;  but  a  child  is 
very  young,  indeed  who  has  not  learned  to  judge  at  once  of  tbe  trae  motion 
of  the  candle  by  the  contrary  apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boalman, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  his  oar,  can  direct  its  point  against  any  object  with 
great  certainty,  has  long  ceased  to  reflect,  that  to  moye  the  point  of  the  oar  _ 
in  some  one  direction,  his  hand  must  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now 
the  seeing  things  upright  by  images  which  are  inverted,  is  a  phenomena  akin 
to  those  which  we  have  here  reviewed. 

Another  question  somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is,  why,  as  we  have  two  eyes, 
and  an  image  of  any  object  placed  before  them  is  formed  in  each — why  the 
object  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  double.  In  answer  to  this,  again,  we  shall 
only  state  the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  Aa  in  two  chess-boards  there  are 
corresponding  squares,  so  in  the  two  eyes  there  must  be  corresponding  points, 
and  when  on  those  points  a  similar  impression  is  made  at  the  same  time,  the 
sensation  or  vision  is  single;  hut  if  the  impression  be  made  on  points  which 
do  not  correspond,  owing  to  some  disturbance  of  the  natural  position  of  the 
eyes,  the  vision  becomes  double.  Healthy  eyes  are  sowonderfollyassooiated, 
that  from  earliest  infancy  they  constantly  move  in  perfect  unison.  By  slightly 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  ball  of  either  eye,  so  as  to  prevents  its  following  the 
motion  of  the  other,  there  is  immediately  produced  the  double  vision ;  and 
tumours  about  the  eye  nften  have  the  same  efiect.  Persons  who  squint  have 
always  double  vision  but  they  acquire  the  power  of  attending  to  the  sensa- 
tion in  one  eye  at  a  time  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  head,  so  that  tbe  two  can  never  bo  directed  to  the  same  point, 
must  have  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  thus  attending  to  one 
eye  at  a  time. 

The  corresponding  point'!  in  the  two  eyes  are  equidistant  and  in  similar 
directions  from  the  centres  of  the  retina,  which  centres  are  called  the  points 
of  distinct  vision,  and  at  them  the  imaginary  lines  named  tbe  axes  of  the  eye 
terminate — but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  points,  in  being  both  to 
the  right  or  both  to  the  left  of  the  centres,  must  bo  one  of  them  on  the  inside 
of  the  centre  as  regards  the  nose,  and  the  other  on  the  outside — that  is  to 
say,  a  point  of  the  left  eye  between  the  centre  and  nose,  has  its  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  the  cheek— and  from  this 
fact  arises  consequences  meriting  atteniion.  When  the  two  eyes  were  directed 
to  any  object,  their  ases  meet  at  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  tworetinte  are  oppo- 
site to  it,  and  all  tbe  other  points  of  the  eyes  have  perfect  mutual  correspond- 
ence as  regards  that  object,  giving  the  sensation  of  single  vision ;  hut  the 
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imagca  formed  at  the  same  time,  of  an  object  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
eye  than  the  first  supposed,  cannot  fall  on  correspond iny  points  for  an  object 
nearer  than  where  the  as«6  meet  would  have  both  its  images  on  the  oiitsides 
of  the  centres,  and  an  object  more  distant  would  have  both  its  images  on  the 
insides  of  the  centres,  and  in  either  case  the  yision  would  be  double.  Thus 
if  a  person  hold  up  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
direction,  but  farther  off,  by  then  looking  at  the  nearest,  the  more  distant 
will  appear  double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  distant,  the  nearest  will 
appear  double. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  terra  "  point  of  distinct  vision"  to  the  centre 
of  the  retina,  is  felt  at  once  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  observing  that 
only  the  one  letter  to  which  the  axes  of  the  eye  is  directed,  is  distinctly  seen; 
and,  consequently,  that  although  the  whole  page  be  depicted  on  the  retina 
at  once,  the  eye,  in  rea-iing  has  to  direct  its  centre  successively  to  every  part. 

On  examining  a  dead  eye,  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  distinguishable 
from  the  retina  around  by  being  more  transparent.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  this  point  would  have  been  where  the  optie  nerve  enters  the 
eye  :  but,  in  faet,  the  optic  nerve  enters  considerably  nearer  to  the  nose  than 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  is ;  and  singularly,  where  it  enters,  the  part  is 
altogether  blind  or  insensible.  Had  the  two  optie  nerves,  therefore,  entered, 
at  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  (in  the  sense  explained  above,)  there 
would  have  appeared  a  black  spot  on  every  object  opposite  to  the  insensible 
points ;  but  as  the  ease  really  stands,  the  part  of  any  object  from-  which  the 
light  passes  to  the  insensible  or  blind  part  of  one  eye  must  be  opposite  to  a 
sensible  part  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  the  blind  spot,  where  the  nerve 
of  the  eye  enters,  is  discoverable  by  placing  in  a  row  three  objects — wafers, 
for  instance — across  a  table,  with  intervals  of  about  two  inches  between  them, 
and  then  looking  with  one  eye,  (the  other  being  shut)  from  a  distance  of  about 
eight  inches,  at  the  wafer  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  nose; — the  middle 
wafer  will  be  invisible,  although  the  eye  will  see  that  on  each  side  of  it;  and 
if  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  the  middle  wafer,  the  external  one  will  disap- 
pear. Another  proof  is  obt^ned  by  shutting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the 
other  at  the  points  of  two  fingers  held  together  before  it;— if  one  of  the  fin- 
gers be  then  gradually  moved  away  laterally,  its  point  when  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  other  wilt  disappear,  but  will  be  seen  again  when  its  distance 
is  still  increased. 

_  It  appearing,  from  the  explanations  now  given,  that  there  canotbe  perfect 
sight  unless  where  a  perfect  image  is  formed  on  the  retina,  and  the  truth 
having  been  formerly  explained,  that  images  behind  any  lens  will  be  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  it,  according  to  the  various  distances  of  the  objects  in 
front,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  the  pencils  of  light  which  fall  upon  it  have 
more  or  less  of  divergence  in  them,  it  follows,  that  the  eye  in  being  able,  as 
it  is,  to  see  distinofly objects  at  difi'erent  distances,  (the  nearest  is  about  five 
inches,)  possesses  a  power  of  altering  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  circumstances.  We  do  not  yet  perfectly  know  whether  it  does 
this  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  form  of  the  ball  through  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  or  by  changing  the  place  or  the  form  of  the  lens, 
but  that  one  or  more  of  these  events  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Among  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  however,  it  happens  that  all 
do  not  originally  possess  these  powers  exactly  in  the  requisite  degree,  and 
that  many  lose  them,  as  life  advances,  from  a  natural  and  usual  decay. 

Persons  are  called  sAort-si</kted  whose  eyes  from  too  great  convexity  of 
the  cornea  or  lens,  have  so  strong  a  hsnding  or  .converging  power,  that  the 
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rays  of  light  entering  them  are  hrought 
to  a  focus  before  reaching  the  retina — 
at  a,  for  instance,  instead  of  at  b  :  bo 
that  the  rajs,  by  spreading  again  beyond 
the  focus,  produce  on  the  retina  that 
sort  of  indistinct  image  which  is  seen  in 
the  camera  obaeura  of  which  the  screen 
is  too  distant  fr  m  h  In  This 
defect  of  sight  obi  ^  h 
when  using  the  n  ked  j 
jects  very  near  it,  h  1 
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There  fa  an  opp     te    1  f         f  deficient  converging  power  in  the  eye, 

dependent  on  a  to    g        fl  f  the  cornea  or  Ions,  and  which  is  much 

more  common  than  the  last-mentiuned  defect ;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 

pcraona  after  middle  age  sooner  or  later  begin  to  experience  it.    In  this  case, 

the  rays  of  light  are  not  yet  collected  into  a  focus  when  they  reach  the 

retina  :  they  would  only  meet  at  b, 

forinstonee.insteadofastheyshould  ^'S'  l-^'^- 

doatc,andliettce  the  image  is  indis- 
tinct, in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 

camera  obscura,  when  the  screen  is 

held  too  near  the  lens.      Persons 

Buffering  this  defect  cannot,  when 

using  the  naked  eye,  see  distinctly 

to  it,  because  the  gathering  or  converging  power  of  the  eye  cannot  conquer 

the  great  divergence  of  rajs  coming  from  a  near  point ;  and  hence  such  per- 
sons always  remove  objects  under  consideration  to  a  considerable  distance, 
often  to  that  of  arm's  length,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  only  the  rays 
nearly  parallel.  These  persons  in  contradistinction  to  the  last  described, 
are  called  long-siyliled  persons  ;  and  after  middle  age,  most  persona  become 
more  or  less  long-sighted.  Their  defect  is  remedied  by  the  common  convex 
spectacles,  which  do  part  of  the  converging  work,  ao  to  express  ourselves, 
before  the  light  enters  the  eye,  leaving  undone  only  that  which  the  eye  can 
easily  accomplish.  As  this  defect,  like  the  last,  is  met  with  in  all  degrees, 
spectacies  must  be  chosen  accordingly.  Certain  curvatures  or  strengths  of 
these  have  been  particularized  and  numbered  aa  naturally  belong  to  dif- 
ferent ages  or  periods  of  life,  hut  each  person  should  chooso  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  judge,  until  that  strength  be  found  which  ena- 
bles him  to  read,  without  any  str^ning  of  the  eyes,  at  the  common  dis- 
tance of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  We  cannot  apply  the  mind  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  without  feeling  admiration  at  what  science  has  accom- 
plished for  man  in  assisting  and  restoring  bis  sight.    Now  that  in 
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society,  tlie  common  cmploymenfs  aod  enjoymenta  of  life  require  a  viaual 
power  capable  of  distinguishing  such  miniite  objects  as  written  or  printed 
characters,  to  deprive  old  men  of  their  spectacles,  would  he  to  condemn 
many  of  them  to  useless  inactivity  and  a  listless  blank  of  mind  for  tie 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

An  eye  much  accustomed  to  examine  near  and  minute  objects,  often  loses 
something  of  its  pliancy,  and  becomes  defective  when  tried  at  a  distant 
thing,  as  the  watchmaker's  eye,  the  engraver's,  &e.  'On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  seamen's,  which  has  bo  often  and' uninterruptedly  been  bent  on  the 
distant  horizon,  straining  to  catch  the  view  of  an  espccted  sail,  or  of  land, 
has  a  power  of  discovering  distant  things  which  is  wonderful ;  but  it  often 
experiences  deficiency  in  regard  to  near  things. 

_  A  man  who  uses  his  eyes  under  water  sees  very  indiptinctly,  because  the 
difference  of  density  between  water  and  the  eye  not  being  so  great  as  be- 
tween air  and  the  eye,  the  bending  or  refraction  of  light  entering  from  the 
water  is  not  so  great  as  of  light  entering  from  air,  and  the  internal  structure 
of  the  human  eye  being  adapted  to 'the  greater  refraction,  perfect  images  are 
not  formed  on  the  retina.  A  man  to  see  well  under  water,  therefore,  requires 
to  aid  the  usual  power  of  his  eyes  by  strong  convex  spectacles.  It  is  to 
meet  the  necessity  now  explained,  that  the  leas  of  a  fish's  eye  is  extremely 
convex,  or  almost  round,  as  is  every  day  seen  in  the  white  round  head  which 
issues  from  the  eye  of  a  boiled  fish— that  little  globe  being  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  fish  coagulated  or  hardened  like  the  white  of  an  eg<T  during 
cooking.  ° 

There  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  which  regard  rather  the  laws  of  life  than  of  light,  bnt  we  must 
here  glance  at  a  few  of  thorn. 

Any  impression  of  light  made  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  about  the  sixth 
of  a  second.  Hence  when  the  burning  end  of  a  stick  is  made  to  sweep 
rapidly  across  the  view,  its  path  appears  to  the  eye  a  line  of  light :  and  if 
it  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  sis  times  in  a  second,  as  when  moved  by  the 
hand  or  flsed  to  a  turning  wheel,  that  circle  will  appear  to  the  eye  a  com- 
plete ring  of  fire.  The  polished,  end  of  an  elastic  wire,  of  which  the  other 
end  is  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  when  caused  to.  vibrate,  similarly  forms  a. 
line  or  a  curve  of  light.  A  harp-string,  while  vibrating  as  it  sounds,  ap- 
pears like  a  flat  transparent  riband.  Lightning  or  other  meteor  darting 
across  the  sky,  although  in  fact  but  a  moving  luminous  point,  is  generally 
thought  of  as  a  long  line  of  light :  the  term  forked-lightning  has  reference 
to  this  prejudice.     The  same  remark  app  d  g  ky-rocket  in 

its  rapid  ascent.     Two  or  more  colours  p         d      p  j    u    ho  rim  of  a 

wheel  which  is  made  to  turn  rapidly,    pp  p  be  as  eom- 

pietely  united  as  if  they  were  really  mi     d  —    h     b  d    explained 

how  patches  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rai       w  wh      m      d  way,  form 

white  light.     If  on  one  side  of  a  card  b   d  b    p        d   and  on  a 

con-espondiug  part  of  the  other  side  ac  hnnmi.         h    card  turn 

rapidly  by  twisting  between  the  fingers      d  h  mb     w     h  fixed  to  its 

opposite  edges,  the  bird  and  cage  will  b  d     b     bird  will 

appear  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cage  ; — o  p  J  ing  in  her 

bower,  occupy  one  side  of  the  card,  and  a  longing  Romeo  the  other,  by  the 
magic  turn  of  the  threads  the  lovers  may  instantly  bo  brought  together. 
Br.  Paris  displayed  taste  and  an  amiable  ingenuity  in  designing  this  toy 
with  great  variety  of  subjects. 
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A  certain  inteDsity  of  light  is  necessarj  to  distinct  vision,  but  tho  degree 
varies  with  the  previous  state  of  the  organ.  A  person  passing  from  the  bright 
day  into  a  shaded  room,  might  for  a  time  fancy  himself  in  total  darkness,  and 
to  persons  sitting  in  the  room,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  theleSs  light  as 
to  see  well  with  it,  he  might  appear  to  be  almost  blind.  The  dawn  of  morning 
after  the  darkness  of  night  appears  much  brighter  than  an  equal  degree  of 
light  in  the  evening.  Whea,  as  the  night  falls,  our  lamps  or  candles  are  first 
introduced,  the  glare  is  often  for  a  time  off'ensiTe  to  the  eye ;  and  a  similar 
feeling  hut  still  stronger  is  experienced,  when  in  the  morning,  bed-room 
window  shutters  or  close  drawn  curtains  are  suddenly  opened  After  the 
repose  of  night,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  when  first  opened,  is  often  such 
that  the  globules  of  blood  moving  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  tho  retina  pro- 
duce the  impression  there  of  little  balls  of  light  pursuing  one  another  along 
the  tortuous  vessels.  To  a  prisoner  after  long  confinement  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, the  light  of  the  snn  is  almost  insupportable.  And  a  dungeon,  which  to 
common  eyes  is  utterly  dark,  still  to  its  long-held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be 
so ; — there  are  various  instances  in  the  records  of  the  barbarous  ages  of 
prisoners  confined  for  years  in  darkness,  deemed  absolute,  hat  who  after  a 
timo  could  see  in  it,  and  make  entertaining  companions  of  the  mice  and 
spiders  which  frequented  their  cells.  The  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after 
bright  sunshine,  appears  deeper  than  that  of  midnight,  because  of  the  sudden 
contsast.  The  long  polar  night  of  months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  ihe 
polar  inhabitants  If  an  eye  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  black  wafer  laid  on  a. 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  he  then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  por- 
tion of  the  paper  at  that  other  part,  of  the  size  of  the  wafer,  will  appear 
brilliantly  illuminated;  for  the  ordinary  degree  ofiight  from  it  appears  intense 
to  the  part  of  the  retina  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An  eye  directed  long 
and  intensely  upon  any  minute  object — as  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in 
the  distant  horizon,  supposed  to  be  a  ship,'  or  when  a  hunter  on  the  brown 
heath  keeps  bis  eye  fixed  on  a  bird  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath  or 
when  an  astronomer  gaacs  long  at  a  little  star — has  tjie  sensibility  of  its 
centre  at  last  exhausted,  and  eeases  to  perceive  tho  object ;  but  on  directing 
the  axis  of  the  eye  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  object,  so  that  an  image  may 
be  formed  only  near  the  centre,  the  object  may  he  again  perceived,  and  the 
centre  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  repose,  will  recover  its  power. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
is,  that  if  part  of  it  be  strongly  exercised  for  a  time  by  looking  at  some  bright- 
coloured  object,  on  the  eye  being  then  turned  away  or  altogether  shut,  an 
impression  of  spectram  will  remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  object  lately  con- 
templated, but  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus  if  an  eye  be  directed  for 
a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on  white  paper,  and  he  then  shut  or  turned  to  an- 
other part  of  the  paper,  a  beautifully  bright  green  wafer  will  be  seen ;  and 
vice  versa,  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a  red  spectrum  ;  an  orang»  wafer  will 
similarly  produce  ahlue  spectrum  ;  a  yellow  one  a  violet  spectrum,  &c.,  and 
a  cluster  of  wafers  will  produce  a  similar  cluster  of  opposite  colours.  Then 
if  the  band  be  held  over  the  closed  eyelids  to  prevent  entirely  the  approach 
of  light  to  them,  the  spectrum  of  bright  objects  will  appear  luminous  sur- 
rounded hya  dark  ground,  and  when  the  hand  is  again  removed, thecontrary 
will  be  true.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  in  a  degree  fatigued  by  looking  at  the  set- 
ting sun,  or  even  at  a  window  with  a  bright  sky  beyond  it,  or  at  any  very 
bright  object,  on  then  shutting  it,  the  lately  contemplated  forms  will  be  per- 
ceived, first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and  then  of  another,  until  perhaps  all  the 
primary  colours  have  passed  in  review.  These  extraordinary  facts  prove 
23 
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that  the  sensations  of  ligtt  and  colour,  although  excitable  by  light  are  also 
producible  without  it.  This  truth  gave  oecasion  to  Darwin's  ingenious 
theory,  that  the  sensation  of. any  particular  colour,  of  red,  for  instance,  is 
dependent  upon  a  certain  state  of  contraction  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the 
retina, — and  that  the  fibres,  when  fatigued  in  that  condition,  seek  relief  when 
at  liberty,  by  throwing  themselves  into  an  opposite  state, — as  a  man  whose 
back  is  fatigued  by  bending  forward,  relieves  himself  not  by  merely  standing 
erect,  but  by  bendmg  the  spine  backwards — which  new  conditioil  in  the  eye, 
whether  produced  by  light  or  by  any  other  cause,  gives  the  sensation  of 
green.  He  applied  his  esphnaticn  similarly  to  ail  other  cases  of  colour. 
It  is  remarkable  thai  the  colours  whinh  thus  appear  opposite  to  each  other  in 
kind  are  those  which  when  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  aa 
described  a  few  piges  baok,  is  painted  round  a  wheel  or  circle,  are  opposite 
to  each  other  in  place 

There  are  persons  who,  although  having  distinct  perceptions  of  form,  and 
of  light  and  shade,  ha\e  njt  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  com- 
mon for  such  pprsms  to  dei,m  pink  and  pea-green  (naturally  opposites)  the 
same  colour,  and  therefore,  not  to  distinguish  difference  of  colour  in  a  red 
berry  and  the  leaves  around  it.  A  man  with  this  defect  tragting  to  his  own 
judgment,  has,  without  knowing  it,  dressed  himself  like  a  parrot. 

'  T/ie  mind  Judges  of  external  objeciM  hjf  the  relative  size,  brightness,  c^vr, 
(fcf.,  of  the  minute  but  per/eel  irnogee  or  pictures  of  them  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  on  the  ejyiansion  ofneroe  called  the  retina;  and  the  art  of 
painting  is  s'tcceufitl  tn  proportion  aa  it  produces  on  a  larger  scale  such 
a  picture,  which,  when  afierwanh  held  before  tlie  ei/e  to  reproduce  itself  in 
miniaiute  upon  the  retina,  may  excite  the  same  impression  as  on  the  origi- 
nal object."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

We  now  understand  how  an  admirable  miniature  resemblance  of  the  objects 
before  us  is  produced  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  light  from  them  re- 
fracted  in  passing  through  the  different  parts  of  the  eye;  but  after  all,  thisia 
only  a  picture,  and  the  inquiry  remains — which  many  persons  would  suppose 
so  simple  as  to  be  trifling,  but  which  is  in  reality  most  curious  and  important 
— how  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  things  examined  ?  Here  it  will  be  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  persons  first  entering  upon  the  subject,  that  we  learn  the 
meaning  of  a  scene  or  pictorial  signs  only  gradually,  as  we  do  of  any  other 
system  of  signs,  and  that  a  person  whose  eyes,  although  perfect,  had  been 
kept  covered  from  infancy  up  to  maturity,  would  no  more  "  see,"  in  the 
complete  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,.anderstood,  any  sense  or  prospect  on 
which  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  it  on  his 
retina,  than  a  child  understands  or  can  read  a  printed  page,  when  be  first 
looks  into  a  book.  Most  interesting  information  has  been  obtained  on  this 
subject,  by  observing  the  fiicts  where  blindness  from  birth  has,  by  surgical 
operation,  been  suddenly  cured  in  persons  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  a  man  were  placed  from  infancy  in  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  camera 
obscura,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  external  nature,  but 
by  watching  the  images  appearing  on  the  screen,  ha  could  learn  scarcely 
any  thing  of  the  universe  around  him  ;  but  if  after  a  time  he  were  allowed  to 
walk  out,  and  to  esaraine  by  the  touch  and  by  the  measurement  the  different 
objects  whose  images  bo  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing,  and  to  ascertain  what 
size,  shape  and  distance  of  an  object  corresponded  with  a  certain  magnitude 
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form,  position,  and  brightness  of  image,  the  transient  imagery  might  at  last 
be  to  him  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  real  particulars  :  making  him  in 
imagination  present  to  the  objects,  almost  as  if  he  went  and  examined  them 
with  his  hands.  In  the  same  manner,  in  a  degree,  tbe  mind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  stationed  in  or  about  the  little  camera  obscnra  of  the  eye  whence 
it  cannot  itself  escape  to  examine  external  nature;  but  must  learn  tbe  mean- 
ing of  tbe  images  formed  on  the  retina,  by  eommanding  the  services  of  the 
bodily  limbs  or  members,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense. — Tbe  judging  of 
things  by  sight,  then,  is  merely  the  interpreting  one  set  of  signs,  as  judging 
by  sounds  or  language  ia  interpreting  another,  and  judging  by  hieroglyphics 
or  any  written  character  is  interpreting  a  third.  The  common  visual  signs 
on  tbe  retina,  however,  are  of  all  signs  the  most  readily  learned  or  under- 
stood, from,  having  certain  fixed  relations  in  form,  magnitude  and  position 
to  tbe  things  signified  ;  while  words,  hieroglyphics,  and  written  characters, 
are  quite  arbitrary,  and  have  no  such  relations. 

Bodies  differ  and  are  distinguished  among  themselves  chiefly  by  their 
comparative  dimensions,  that  is,  their  form  and  magnitude,  or  shape  and 
size :  and  to  ascertain  these  and  the  relative  distances  and  positions,  are  the 
great  objects  which  by  tbe  eye  the  mind  seeks  to  accomplish.  Now  it  effects 
its  ends  by  considering  collectively. 

1st.  The  ^pace  and  place  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  mea- 
sured by  what  is  called  the  visual  angle. 

2d.    The  intensify  o/light,  shade,  and  colour. 

3(7,    The  divergence  of  the  rayi  of  light. 

4(fi.   The  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  ej/es. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  particulars  separately  in  the  order  now  staled. 

Isl.   The  space  and  place  occupied  I'l  the  field  of  vieto,  measured  by  the 
visual  angle. 
The  terra  field  of  view  is  used  to  designate  that  open  or  visible  space  be- 
fore the  eyes,  in  which  objects  are  seen :  a^d  it  may  mean  either  the  smaU 
field  visible  in  one  position  of  the  eyes,  or  that  which  is  perceived  on  direct- 
Pig.  ISO. 
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ing  them  all  round.  If  a  man  as  at  e,  were  anrronnded  by  a  large  globe 
or  sphere  of  glass  as  a,  through  which  his  eye  at  the  centre  might  view  the 
several  objeeta  atouad  occupying  certain  situations  and  certain  proportions 
of  the  cireumferenee,  aud  if  the  sphere  had  any  equal  diTisions  or  degrees 
marked  upon  it  all  round,  he  would  be  able  at  once  to  say  exactly  what 
portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed  or  occupied  by  any 
single  object,  as  tbe  cross  here  shown  at  i,  and  thus  to  describe  very  intelli- 
gibly either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform  others,  its  relative  magni- 
tude and  situation  as  then  appearing  to  him, — just  as  he  might  say,  on 
looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  common  window  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross  bars,  whether  he  saw  the 
whole  tree  through  one  pane  or  through  several,  and  through  which  pane  or 
panes  he  saw  it.  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  whether  the  supposed 
Sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  small,  viz.,  were  as  6  ore,  the  part  of  its  surface 
apparently  occupied  by  any  object  either  beyond  or  within  it,  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  surface ; — if  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  circle 
or  globe,  c  g  would  be  a  tenth  of  a  larger.  Now  as  men  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  consider  a  circle  (and  every  circle)  as  divisible  into  860  degrees, 
(which  are  smaller,  therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  circle,  although  in 
each  having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole,)  the  ready  mode  of  comparing 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  tho 
field  of  view  each  object  occupies  ;  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  size  of  an  object.  And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measure  by 
a  fit  instrument  the  angle  or  comer  formed  at  its  centre  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  portion, — as  here  the  angle  at  e  formed  by  the  lines  c  e 
and  g  e,  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  tho 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees  at  its  centre,  and  this  angle  is  called  t)iQ  visual  angle,  tho  subject  of 
onr  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  angle,  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays,  aa  a  u  and  d  i,  flhich,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object, 

Fig.  151. 


as  a  d,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lena  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form  the 
extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the  angle  is 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens,  viz ,  towards  the  object  or  towards  the 
image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnicudo 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  seen  in  t  u,  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  d,  and  in  i  o  the 
image  of  the  small  cross  hd:  but  it  is  evident  here,  that  the  cross  c  tf,  which 
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IB  twice  as  large  as  6  rf,  makes,  because  twice  as  far  off,  an  image  of  onl 
same  siae  ashd,  and  an  image  tlierefore  only  Lalf  as  large  as  ^at  of  a 
a  d  equal  in  size  with  itself  :  and  the  same  rule  of  proportion  holds  for  all 
other  comparative  distances — at  a  hundred  times  the  distance,  an  object 
appearing  only  the  hundreth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forth.  To  judge,  therefore 
by  the  eye,  of  the  true  size  of  an  object,  we  must  know  ita  distance  as  well 
as  its  apparent  size  or  visual  angle. 

Many  familiar  facts  receive  their  explanation  frOra  the  law  of  the  visual 
angle  or  apparent  siae  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of 
an  object  is  greater. 


A  man  (instead  of  the  cross  here  shown)  ati^,  standing  nea 
a  window,  as  S  c  (here  represented  edgeways)  may  to  the  eye  of  a  speotatoi 
within  the  window  at  h,  subtend  the  same  visual  angle,  or  appear 


of 


tbe  window,  the  light  froi 
window,  and  that  from  his 
feet  passing  ^through  tbe 
bottom ;  but  if  tbe  mau 
then  moves  away  from  tho 
window,  tbe  eye  of  the 
spectator  will  be  able  to  see 
his  whole  body  through  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  ex- 
tent of  the  window, — as 
through  half  its  height  o 


3  bead  passing  through  the  top  of  tbe 
Fig.  152. 
■A 


when  h 


^  .  s  twice  as  distant,  or  at/,  and  through 

the  third  or  o  c,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  at  g,  and  so  forth, 
for  any  other  distance ;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  man  cut  in  paper,  if 
applied  upon  tbe  glass,  would  exactly  cover  the  part  of  it  through  which  the 
light  from  him  entered  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  completely 
hiding  him  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  size  :  and  at  last 
a  fly  passing  over  the  pane  might  equally  bide  him,  and  the  fly  then  would 
subtend  a  larger  visual  angle  than  be,  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  oi    " 


_  !,  that  if         . , 

retina  a  larger  image  than  the  man.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  reality,  that 
a  person  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some  object  of  study  or  of 
conversatiou,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  for  a  man  at  a  distance ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  for  a  fly.  It  is  ascertained  that  tbe  eye,  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  light,  can  see  an  object  which  in  tbe  field  of  view  occupies  only  the 
sixtieth  of  a  degree  (or  one  minute,)  This  space  is  about  the  100th  of  any 
inch  in  a  circle  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  tbe  eye  being  supposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Now  a  body  smaller  tlian  this  at  six  inches  from  the 
eye,  or  any  thmg,  however  large,  placed  so  far  from  the  eye  as  to  occupy  in 
the  field  of  view  less  space  than  tliis,  is  invisible  to  ordinary  sight.  At  four 
miles  off,  a  man  becomes  thus  invisible.  A  pin-bead  near  will  hide  a  house 
on  a  distant  hill — nay,  will  hide  even  tbe,  planet  Jupiter,  although  1,000 
times  bigger  than  this  earth. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained,  a  marine  telescope  has 
been  conitrncted,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  cross  wires, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  tbe  person  using  it  can  say  at  once  how  much  of  ita 
field  any  object  occupies.  When  ships  are  in  chase,  it  is  commoa,  by  this 
instrument,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a  change  of  visual  angle,  or 
apparent  size,  to  view  the  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship ;  and  if  the  apparent 
'.  to  increase,  the  conclusion  follows   that  tbe   ships  are 
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searing  each  other;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  size  diminishes,  the  chased  ship 
is  escaping. 

By  applying  this  rale,  whenever  the  real  size  of  a  distant  object  is  known, 
the  distance  is  ascertainable,  and,  vice  versa,  where  the  distance  is  exactly 
known,  the  size  is  determinable  : — for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body,  as  a  ship, 
known  to  be  100  feeftall,  occupy  or  subtend  in  the  field  of  vision  the  360th 
part  of  a  whole  circle,  or  one  degree,  the  whole  circle  must  be  in  circum- 
ference 860  times  100  (hundred)  feet,  or  36,000;  and  the  diameter  of  any 
circle  being  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference,  while,  in  the  case  supposed, 
the  distance  of  the  ship  is  the  half-diameter,  we  learn  that  distance.  Again, 
if  we  know  the  distance  of  ashipor  other  object  to  be  a  mile,  and  if  we  then 
find  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a 
circle,  we  know  its  true  size  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
half-diameter  or  radius  is  one  mile.  It  is  by  applying  this  rule  in  a  manner 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  that  we  determine  the  size  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

We  now  perceive  that  if  the  rajs  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  from  objects  seen  beyond  it,  could  leave  marks  in  the  glass, 
at  the  points  where  they  passed,  and  marks  capable  of  giving  out  the  same 
kind  of  light- as  the  objects,  there  would  be  formed  upon  the  glass  such  a 
representation  or  picture  of  the  ribjecls  fornfcd  or  viewed  through  it,  that 
when  beld  before  the  eye,  it  would  form  on  the  retina,  the  image  or  images 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themselves;  for  from  the. dif- 
ferent points  of  the  glass,  light  oould  dart  to  tlie  eye  of  the  same  kinds  and 
in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  from  the  objects. 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeks  so  to  dispose  lights,  shades  and  colours  on 
any  plane  surface,  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  representation  of  objects  here 
contemplated,  while  the  pieture-frame  has  to  recall  the  window-frame,  or 
edge  of  the  plate  of  glass  through  which  the  true  scene  is  supposed  to  bo 
viewed.  It  is_  admirable  how  perfectly  this  art  now  accomplishes  its  ends ; 
and  although  there  are  still  trifling  differences  between  the  effect  upon  the 
eye,  of  the  picture  and  of  the  realities — which  peculiarities  we  shall  consider 
presently,  and  how  tbey  may  be  combated  so  as  to  reader  the  illusion 
almost  perfect, — it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  canvass,  that  the  picture  appears  to  the  retina  smaller  than  the 
objects  themselves.  Few  people,  before  studying  this  subject,  are  aware 
that  in  a  good  picture  the  size  of  the  figures  is  always  made  exactly  such, 
that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  meant  to  he 
viewed,  they  produce  on  the  retina  the  yery  same  size  of  image  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  realities  seen  under  the  aspect  represented  in  the  picture. 
To  become  sensible  of  this,  let  a  person  look  through  a  window-pane,  with 
the  eye  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  it,  and  let  him  trace  with  a 
sharp  point  npon  the  glass,  previously  coated  with  gum,  the  outline  of  the 
scene  beyond — perhaps  a  street  or  square, — he  will  find  that  the  outline  of 
a  man  seen  there  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  and  appearing  perfectly  to 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  person,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  would  jnat 
hide  the  person,  will  be  acarceiy  half  an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  the 
man  a  few  hundred  paces  off,  will  appear  so  small,  that  the  minuter  fractures 
could  not  be  distinguished,  even  if  they  could  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephant,  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  size  of  letter  used  in  the 
printing,  or  in  the  size  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation;  and 
as  a  man  in  a  picture  gallery  viewing  minatures  and  larger  portraits,  does 
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not  conceive  of  the  originals  according  to  the  size  of  the  representations  : 
and  aa  a  man  viewing  a  well-executed  picture  of  a  Grecian  temple,  never 
dreams,  nnless  his  atteatinn  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fiiot,  that  upon 
the  canvass  the  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  much  smaller  than  the  near 
ones ;  but  in  all  such  eases  the  mind  merely  uses  the  siyns  to  help  it  to  con- 
ceive of  the  things  according  to  previous  knowledge,  or  to  other  principlefl 
cf  judging  : — so  in  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  takes  little  account 
of  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  but  passes  inslatitly  from  the  types  to  tba 
realities,  which  are,  generally,  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  bo 
aware  that  the  apparent  isize  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few  persons, 
for  instance,  are  aware  that  when' two  friends  shake  hands,  each  appears 
to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  limes  taller  than  when  he  has  walked  ten 
paces  away;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appears  to  a  person  sitting 
at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  hut 
such  are  the  facts;  and  they  may  he  immediately  proved  by  holding  & 
common  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then 
looking  through  it  at  any  similar  objects  placed  at  different  distances ;  then, 
while  of  a  chair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through  the 
ring — of  a  distant  chair  the  whole  may  be  seen ;  and  so  of  any  other  ease. 
At  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of  Trafalgar 
might  have  been  seen  through  a _ marriage-ring  as  the  picture-frame.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  where  the  usual  collateral  helps  to  the  immediate 
recognition  of  objects  being  wanting,  ,the  observer's  attention  is  strongly 
oronsed  to  the  facts  of  their  diminutive  appearance  produced  by  distance  ; 
for  instance,  when  a  man  on  a  long  sea-voyage  first  approaches  a  land  of 
which  the  features  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him ;  as  when  an  Englishman 
arriving  in  India,  scarcely  believes  that  the  little  specks  which  he  sees  scat- 
tered along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings,  or  that  what  seem  to  him 
only  luxuriant  herbs  or  bushes,  are  magnificent  palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appearsdimiontive, 
namely,  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  it,  so-does  a  distant 
motion  to  the  mere  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a  pedestrian 
in  the  street,  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed;  but  if  viewed  at  the  same  time 
by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to  be  but  crawling 
along  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest,  seems  to  a  sailor  on 
board  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which  surrounds  her ;  but  if  then 
observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object  on  the  distant  horizon,  she  is 
scarcely  perceived  to  change  her  place.  A  balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne 
along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the  rato  of  seventy  or  eighty-miles  an  hour, 
may  stilt  for  a  time  leave  a  spectator  on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  ia 
motion,  or  in  what  direction'it  moves.  The  moon  in  her  orbit  wheels  round 
the  earth  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing 
to  her  distance  from  it,  her  motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  except  by  comparing  her  place  at  considerable 
intervals.  In  respect  to  bodies  still  more  distant  than  the  moon,  the  truth 
at  present  under  consideration  is  still  more  striking. 


Having  now  explained  how  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth  of 
bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  (hem, 
is  afiected  by  their  distance  from  the  eye,  we  proc.eedjto  show  how  it  is 
affected  also  by  their  position. 
A  globe  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves  the 

same  appearance  in  the  field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  upon  a  plate  of 
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glass  lield  across  between  it  anil  the  eje,  is,  like  its  direct  shadow  upon  n 
wail,  alwaj's  a  circle ;  but  an  eg^  which,  held  in  one  position,  prodQces  a 
circular  outline  or  image,  when  held  in  another,  produces  an  image  nearly 
oval.  A  wheel  when  viewed  sideways  appears  a  perfect  circle,  when  viewed 
edgeways  it  appears  a.  broad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any  intermediate 
position  it  appears  oval.  The  apparent  form,  then,- of  a  body,  is  only  a  hint 
to  the  mind  from  which,  by  former  experience  or  instruction,  it  guesses  at 
the  true  form.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  an  egg  but  endways,  he  never 
could  have  known  that  it  was  not  a  sphere. 

If  any  long,  straight  object,  as  a  beam,  be  placed  with  one  of  its  ends 
directly  to  the  eye,  that  end  only  can  b'e  seen,  and  according  to  the  case, 
must  appear  a  square  or  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam  ;  if  it  then  bo 
placed  with  its  side  directly  to  the  eye,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen  ;  and  if 
placed  in  any  intermediate  position,  it  will  appear  more  or  less  shortened ; 
—in  ali  cases,  its  outline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its  shadow 
on  a  wall  directly  behind  the  person.  A  man  haa  advanced  on  a  spear 
pointed  directly  to  his  eye  without  seeing,  or  on  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron 
carried  on  the  shoulder  of  a  porter  in  the  street.  A  common  telescope  held 
with  its  end  to  the  eye,  appears  a  perfect  circle,  if  then  inclined  a  little,  it 
seems  to  jut  out  on  one  side,  and  as  the  inclination  is  increased,  it  juts  out 
more  and  more,  until  it  displays  ita  whole  length.  A  great  ship  of  war 
whose  stern  is  towards  a  spectator,  appears  a  rounded  Duilding  with  its 
rows  of  windows  like  those  of  a  peaceful  habitation  j  but  as  it  turns,  it 
gradually  reveals  the  long  batteries  of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of 
a  thousand  similar  objects,  as  of  soldiers  in  rank,  pillars,  trees,  &o.,  may 
appear  to  a  person  at  the  extremity  as  only  one  object  of  the  kind,  the 
nearest  individual  completely  hiding  all  the  others ;  but  if  viewed  from  the 
side  and  at  a  certain  distance,  the  individuals  may  he  counted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  called  foreshortening,  and  is  to  be  noted 
wherever  surfaces  or  lines  are  not  placed  so  as  directly  to  face  the  spectator. 
Perhaps  tJie  most  important  case  of  foreshortening  is  when  the  eye  looks 
more  or  less  obliquely  along  an  extensive  plane  surface,  the  general  surface 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea,  by  estimating  aright  the  foreshortening 
of  which,  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  objects  placed  upon  it. 
It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  more  distant  portions 
of  the  surface  are  progressively  more  foreshortened  than  the  nearer ; — for  a 
man  standing  at  a  on  tho  plane  as  a  b,  and  with  his  eye  at  c,  looking  down 
before  him,  seesapor.ion  of 
Fig.  153.  thesurfaeearfalraostdireot- 

ly,  or  withalittle foreshort- 
ening, and  an  extent,  as  a  d, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the 
eye,  will  subteod  in  his  eye, 
an  angle  of  45",  or  half  a 
right  angle,  viz.,  the  angle 
a  c  d,  and  therefore  rather 
morethanhalfofall  thatcan 
be  subtended  by  a  straight  line  or  space  from  his  feet  to  the  horizon,  how- 
ever distant ;  the  nest  equal  spaces,  viz.,  d  /,  will  subtend  an  angle  of  only 
18°,  )i/s.,  rf(;/ the  nestof  8'',i;w.,/c5,andsoon;  and  as  he  carries  his 
view  more  and  more  forward,  the  surfacebecomes  toit  moreaud  more  oblique, 
until  at  last  the  light  coming  seems  more  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rise. 
This  explains  why  a  person  having  a  side  view  of  a  row  of  separate  objects, 
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as  of  men  in  line,  trees,  pillars,  &c.,  may  see  through  or  between  the  nearest 
of  111  em,  but  towards  the  extreraea  sees  tLem  as  if  standing  in  closest  possible 
array,  or  aa  if  forming  a  continued  surface.  The  same  remark  explains  why 
masses  of  cloud  scattered  nnif^nnlj- over  the  sky,  may  allow  a  spectator  to 
see  wide  intervals  of  the  blue  heaven  over  head,  while  all  around  there  is  a 
dense  cloudy  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  is  well 
known  to  him,  and  if  he  sec  some  objects  near  its  side,  and  some  near  its 
middle,  and  some  near  its  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  how  far  they  are 
from  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarly,  when  viewing  the  ocean  from  a 
lofty  cliff,  and  seeing  ships  scattered  over  its  face,  he  may  judge  correctly  of 
their  distance,  for  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent  of  ocean  which  hecoraea 
to  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at  the  flag-staff  on  the  High 
Knowl  of  St.  Helena,  looks  down  upon  the  circular  field  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hundred  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  a  sail  in  sight  to  within 
a  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground-plan  of  an  estensivo  landscape 
may  not  be  so  level  as  the  face  of  the  ocean,  there  ia  still  an  approximation, 
which  very  considerably  assists  a  spectator's  judgment  of  distances. 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
explained  above  all,  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  principles  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance, 
Martin,  in  many  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  has 
exhibited  miles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  men,  on  a 
space  of  canvass  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  a 
very  few  figures ;  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  or  accoutred  warrior 
in  theforeground,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  with  admiration, 
and  then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspective,  where 
every  tip  or  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  roan  lying  on  a  high  table 
or  bed,  with  his  feet  towards  the  spectator,  is  foreshortened  into  a  roundish 
heap,  of  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part.  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  "  Miraculous  Entomb- 
ment," and  it  ia  because  an  unreflecting  spectator  moving  sideways  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  more  of  the  body,  atill  sees  only  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  may  suppose  the  body  turned  round  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  towards  him, 
that  the  painting  has  received  its  appeihttion.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  eye  of  a  common  full-faced  portrait  may  seem  to  follow  a  spectator  to 
whatever  part  of  the  room  he  goes, — for  by  moving  to  one  side  he  cannot 
ale  the  aide  of  the  eye-halls.  It  is  related  of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  commit  suicide  by  observing  that  tho  eyes  of  the  portrait  of  his 
victim  were  always  fixed  upon  him.  A  rifleman  portrayed  as  if  taking  aim 
directly  in  front  of  the  picture,  will  appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room 
to  be  pointing  at  him  especially.  To  terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid 
haa  been  similarly  represented  with  his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and 
just  ready  to  let  it  slip  from  his  bended  bow. 

As  the  painter,  availing  himself  of  a  Enowledge  of  the  principles  now  ex- 
plained, by  which  the  eye  uaually  judges  of  size  and  distance,  may  produce 
on  his  capvass  the  most  charming  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  landlord,  in 
his  oroamentul  gardeBs  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  his  levels  into 
artificial  undulation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  ami  edifice 
of  magnitudes  to  correspond — make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  widespread 
lakes,  «nd  distant  padogaa — all  within  the  narrow  space  of  an  acre  or  two; 
thus,  by  other  means,  producing  on  the  retina  the  same  impressions  as  Claude 
Poussin,  or  Wilson  has  done  by  the  finest  pictures. 
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When  any  objects  or  mass  of  olijeota  is  foreshorten ed,  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
Bmaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  Bimilar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  &c.,  (seethe  next  cut,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye  will,  on  a  glass 
held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  from  the  largest  images,  and  there 
wili  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  largest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  drawn 
upon  the  glass  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  images  would  tend  to  a 
poittt,  called  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  below,  the  vanishing  point.  Thns 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  must,  to  see  the 
chimney  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to  see 
the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom  ;  but  the  most  distant  house, 
both  top  and  bottom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  spot  upon  the 
glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreshortened 
objects  may  of  course  be  strikingly  observed  on  looking  at  any  correctly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  similar  ob- 
jects ; — sneh  drawing  being  in  truth  an  attempt  to  realize  by  art,  on  the 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the  objecis  as  seen  through  a 
window  or  aperture  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  art  which  gives  rules  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  that  surface,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  account  of  dis- 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  lo  look  through  (fie  art  of  perspec- 
tive. _  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned;  and  notwith- 
standing the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  young  painters, 
the  study  of  it  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  mathematical  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  after  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  we  have  still  to  make  on  the 
appearances  of  nature,  be  ab!e  readily  to  understand  the  great  rules  of  per- 
spective. Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possessor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  although 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  oliscnra,  already  described,  and  camera  lu- 
eida,  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  almost  mathematical  accuracy  to 
drawings  from  nature,  without  requiring  other  skill  in  the  draughtsman  than 
to  trace  and  make  permanent, 
^'E-  '54.  with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of 

light  which  he  sees  on  tlfc 
paper  ;  still  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  wish  to  3ook  intelligently 
at  nature    or  at   the 


works  of  art,  that 
have  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing it  should  neglect  it. 

Supposing  a  straight  row  of 
similar  objects,  as  of  the  stone 
blocks  or  pillars  represented 
here  from  a  or  6  to  5^,  to  bo 
viewed  by  a  person  stationed 
near  the  side  and  end  of  the  row,  as  over  tbe  point  C,  then,  because,  as 
already  explained,  objects  to  the  eye  appear  smaller  in  exact  proportion  lo 
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their  inereased  distance  from  it,  tte  second  block,  if  twice  aa  far  off  as  the 
first,  would  appear  only  half  as  large ;  the  third  if  three  times  aa  far,  would 
ho  only  one-third  as  large,  and  ao  on  to  any  extent  and  for  any  other  pro- 
portions ;  and  if  the  1,000th  of  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  sub- 
tended to  the  eye  an  angle  leas  than  (he  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of 
view,  it  would  be  altogether  invisible  (aa  explained  at  page  833,)  even  if 
nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to 
be  visible  from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer 
objeete  concealing  the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
vanuhing  point.  When  a  student  of  perspeetive  has  learned  all  (hat  regards 
the  vanishing  point  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing 
line,  in  relation  to  a  surface,  he  has  learned  half  of  hia  art.  The  above  cut 
considered  as  the  representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S, 
sketehed  from  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful 
illustration. 

It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a 
row  of  objects  thus  vanishing  from  sight,  as  hwe  the  line  or  row  a  S,  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  &o.,  in  that 
direction,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appear  to  be  from  the 
eye.  In  this  sketch  the  row  a  5  is  supposed  to  run  directly  south  j  and 
althouoh  the  eye  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  towards  the 
left  hand,  or  fn  a  degree  east,  slill  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and 
more  nearly  south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the  picture,  or  m  a 
transparent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  hue  would  vanish,  would  be  so 
nearly  south  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  happened 
to  the  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect  the 
nttle  want  of  correspondence  j  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of 
objects,  as  of  pillars,  houses,  trees,  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first,  but  considerably 
apart  from  each,  as  the  lines  here  a  S,b  S,d  S,  &o.,  still  all  would  vanish 
or  seem  to  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  easily  understood.  Let  us  suppose  a  line  drawn  directly  south 
from  the  eye  to  the  point  S,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses, 
and  trees,  aS,hS,d  S,  &c.,  also  pointing  directly  south ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  bo  100  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  space  between  the  top  and  botlfcm  of  the  pillars,  that  is 
to  say,  their  height  becomes  apparently  less  and  less  as  their  distance  from 
the  eye  increases,  so  will  the  space  between  each  pillar  and  its  opposite,_or 
between  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which 
the  eye  looks,  become  apparently  less,  and  therefore  the  lines  of  pillars 
really  100  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  50  feet  from  the  visual  ray,  will, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  (vie.,  where  a  space  of  50  or  100  feet  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join,  and  the  three  lines  will  ap- 
pear to  meet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them  can  be  visible,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  conception  of  this  truth 
may  be  facilitated  by  supposing  a  planet  to  be  visible  to  the  exact  point  of 
the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  then,  if  the  three  parallel  lines 
were  continued  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they  wonld 
arrive  there  with  the  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
earth';  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  its 
distance  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth  only  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there  uudistinguisbable  in  place  by  human 
sight.  And  what  is  true  of  space  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
equally  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  of  miles.     As  a  general  rule,  there- 
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fore,  it  holds,  tbat  a\\  lines  in  nature  parallel  to  each  other,  when  reproseDted 
in  perspective,  tend  towards  an  end  in  the  same  vanishing  point ;  and  that 
point  ia  the  situation  where  the  line  terminates,  along  which  the  eye  looks 
when  directed  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  real  lines.  And  this  is  true  only  of 
lines  all  ia  the  same  level  or  horizontal  plane,  viz.,  sncb  as  might  lie  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  also  of  lines  placed  one  above  another,  as  those 
running  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  here,  or  along  the  walls, 
roofs,  and  windows  of  the  houses,  or  along  the  roots  and  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  indeed  of  all  lines  in  whatever  situation,  provided  they  are  paral- 
lel to  the  visQal  ray,  and  therefore  to  one  another.  And  the  truth  holds 
equally  with  respect  to  lines  which  do  not  vanish  at  the  "point  of  sight,"  or 
centre  of  the  picture,  as  with  respect  to  those  which  do.  When  it  is  ascer- 
tained, therefore,  that  a  line  or  boundary  of  any  natural  or  artificial  object 
has  a  certain  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  principal  visual  ray,  then  also  is  it  kno  h  11  p  11  1 
to  that  line  have  their  vanishing  point  in  the  same  spot  f  h  fi  Id  f  w 
and  a  line  supposed  to  be*  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  h  liy 

drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  picture  in  that  direction,  ma  k  p  h  p  ur 
the  true  vanishing  point. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel  a  h  dr  1  w  h 
many  longitudinal  lines  on  its  floor,  waits,  roof,  &c.,  al        h  1  by 

an  eye  looking  along  from  one  end,  appear  to  conver  p  h 

other,  like  the  radii  of  a  spider's  web;  and  why  simih  ly  n   h        p 
tation  of  a  common  room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  1  f  h 

tops  and  b       m     f  w  nd  w 
floor,  strip  p 

nersof  tabl  &  b  gp  r 
lol  to  each  h  ,  d  to  h 
same  vanishing  point  as  V. 
The  appearance  of  the  lines  in 
the  floor  of  this  room  may  re- 
call that  of  the  furrows  in  a 
ploughed  field  as  seen  from 
one  end,  when  they  appear 
like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  spread 
out  towards  the  spectator. 
The  same  considerations  will 
explain  the  phenomenon  often 
to  be  observed,  of  two  little 
clouds  seen  near  each  other, 
and  almost  motionless  for  a 
time  in  the  distant  ^ky,  hut  which  on  approaching  the  spectator  with  the 
wind,  appear  gradually  to  separate,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  enlarge, 
until  one  of  them  sweeps  past  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
considerably  to  the  left;  after  this,  they  lessen  and  approximate  as  they  be- 
fore enlarged  and  separated,  and  at  last  beyond  the  spectator,  appear  as 
small  and  as  near  as  when  first  observed.  Clouds  being  so  mutabJe  and  un-, 
certain  ia  their  forms,  persons  have  been  led  to  deem  all  apparent  changes 
in  them,  of  form,  size  and  place,  to  be  real  changes,  and  not,  as  they  gene- 
rally are,  mere  optical  or  perspective  illusion. 

By  far  the  most  important  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  is  the  middle 
of  the  horizon  or  level  line,  and  in  a  picture  properly  placed,  it  is  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  eye.     It  is  marked  S  in  the  figure  before  the  last,  and  V  in  the 
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last  figure.  Because  in  houses,  the  roofs,  founjatiocs,  floors,  windows,  &o., 
are  all  horlEontal,  the  vaaisliing  points  of  their  lines  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  horizon,  and  if  the  spectator  be  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  building, 
and  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  its  walls,  their  vanishing  point  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture ;  if  be  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  up  a  picture-frame,  through  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
picture,  It  would  be  found  most  generally  befitting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horizon  appeared  to  croes  it  at  about  one4hird  from  the  bottom  :— this 
fact  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  begmniDg  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvas, 
marking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  line  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eje  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  bo  placed  before  the  middle  of  it  and 
generally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
Uie  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conviently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  iu  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  show  how  much  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishing  point  belongs  to  the 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes ;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
distance  and  obliquity  of  position. 

If  we  suppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
towards  the  point  Sinit,  an 
eye  is  looking  from  the 
point  D,  evidently  then,  a 
line  from  P  continued  in  the 
direction  of  R  and  beyond 
until  vanished  from  sight, 
would  have  as  its  perspec- 
tive image  or  representation 
on  the  glass  a  line  reaching 
from  P  to  S,- — S  being, 
moreover,  the  point  ofsrijht  here,  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  repre»enlalive  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
any  given  portions  of  the  oH^inanine  PR,  &e.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  line 
in  the  situations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P 
as  required :  for  instance,  the  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
by  that  portion  of  the  image-line  8  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  h  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
mathematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  opprosi- 
matively  solved  J  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases  :  but  the  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
practice  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda- 
ries are  given  in  the  next  out)the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  setting 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  baseline  P  R,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  P  S  in  the  situa- 
tions desired-i-as  is  seen  in  the  hist  figure,  which  dificrs  from  fig.  IGl 
chiefly  in  having  the  point  of  distance  marked  before  its  point  of  sight,  in- 
stead of,  as  here,  laUrullff.  And  the  line  P  8  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  from  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  between  P  and  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  if. 
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uts  in  corresponding  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanishing 
lointsiu  the  horizontal  line  at  S,  for  instance  ra  S,  6  S,  &c.  Thus,  to  draw 
a  perspective,  on  the  surface  above  represented  and  prepared,  a  chess-board 
If  board  of  squares,  it  is  necessary  to  aet  off  the  breadth  of  the  board  on  the 
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base-line  to  the  right  and  left  of  P,  viz.,  at  6  and  a,  and  then  to  draw  to  the 
point  of  sight  as  a  vanishing  point,  the  lines  a  S  and  h  S,  part  of  which  tines 
will,  therefore,  represent  the  aides  of  the  board,  and  then  to  draw  the  diago- 
nal h  D,  which,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  will  cut  the  UnesP  Sand  uSin 
proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  to  the  right  of  their  estremitics ;  u  e/b, 
therefore,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and  any  number  of  smaller  in- 
cluded squares  aro  made  by  drawing  lines  from  the  vanishing  point  to  equal 
divisions  on  the  base,  and  maliiag  cross  lines  where  the  diagonal  cuts  these. 
Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  painting  iscaJculated  toafibrd  is  lost 
to  the  world,  because  persons  in  general  know  not  how  to  look  at  a  picture. 
Unless  a  spectator  places  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objects  in  true  pa-- 
apective,  so  that  he  may  fancy  himself  looking  at  them  through  a  window  or 
opening,  every  thing  must  appear  to  him  false  and  distorted.  The  eye 
should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  therefore,  on  a  level 
with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  it  should  bo  at  the  required  distance,  which. 
is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  picture.  But  blame  not 
unfrequently  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from  his  having  neglected  the  study  of 
perspoetive.  It  is  very  common,  foe  instance,  to  see  miniature  resemblances 
of  architectural  structures  so  foreshortened  and  tapered,  that  the  eye,  to  see 
them  in  true  perspective,  would  require  to  be  within  an  inch  of  the  paper ; 
whence  at  the  usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seenas  hideous 
distortions.  The  specimens,  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  necessarily  exem- 
plify in  a  degree  this  error,  because  thej)OjM<  ofdiHance  had  to  be  marked 
where  there  was  but  a  smdl  page.  These  figures,  therefore,  by  any  person 
studying  the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  much  larger 
as  to  allow  the  eye  really  to  view  them  at  the  distance  supposed. 

A  means  of  judging  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  the  visual  angle,  but 
which  depends  neither  on  the  absolute  siae  of  the  image,  nor  on  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  ground  piano  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  use  known 
s  for  others  near  them  which  are  unknown. 


If  any  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distance  from  us 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  how  tall  the  stranger  is  by 
taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure. 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  familiar  as  to  many  people  are 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whaie,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  4c., 
human  beings  may  be  represented  around  them  to  serve  as  measures  for  the 
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less  known  object.  The  Colossus  of  Rliodea  seen  from  afar,  might  to  a 
etranger  have  appeared  hut  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man,  but  the  exact  mag- 
nitude would  have  been:  known  as  soon  aa  a  ship  of  known  dimensions  were 
seen  sailing  into  port  between  his  gigantic  limba. 

When  an  unpractioedeje  is  first  airecied  from  a  distance  to  a  fp-eatehipof 
war,  it  will  on  many  accounts  dwell  npon  the  object  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration; but  it  may  not  judge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it  be 
near  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  tbe  rigging,  and  appearing 
there,  bj  comparison,  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches  of  ^ 
majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  measnre  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and  eleva- 
tion of  great  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  magnifieient  pile  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  we  discover  visitors 
looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear  so  minute 
among  the  surrounding  huge  masses  that  a  person  is  for  a  while  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  he  men  :  but  the  fact  oace  ascertained,  the  grandeur  of 
the  temple  is  most  impressive. 

Manny  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  little  pilot  balloon  (some- 
times dispatched  before  the  great  one  (o  show  the  direction  of  the  wind)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  aeronauts  as 
little  black  points  suspended  under  the  globular  clouds. 

Strangers  visiting  Switzerland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are  often 
much  deceived  as  to  their  extent.  Being  familiar  generally  with  more  lowly 
hills  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however;  from  being  near  to  the 
eyes,  form  bulky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure,  they  almost 
universallyunderrate  the  Alpine  dimensions: — they  will  wonder,  for  instance, 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  that  they  should  be  travelling  swiftly  for  hours 
without  reaching  the  end,  where  on  entering  they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive 
of  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  author  once  sailed  through  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  far-famed  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disappointing 
general  espeotation  by  appearing  Ihea  only  as  ai?  ordinary  distant  hill  rising 
out  of  the  ocean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fleet,  holding  her  course  sis 
miles  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood  displayed  as  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  single  objects  which  on  earth,  and  at  one  view,  human 
vision  can  command.  The  ship  in  question,  whose  side,  showing  its  tiers 
of  cannon,  equalled  in  extent  the  front  of  t«n  large  houses  in  a  street,  and 
whose  masts  shot  up  like  lofty  steeples,  still  appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising 
from  the  sea,  when  compared  with  the  linge  prominence  beyond  it,  towering 
sublimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which  the  masses  of  eloud,  although  as  lofty 
as  those  which  sail  over  the  fields  of  Britain,  seemed  stiil  to  be  hanging  low 
on  its  sides.  Teneriffe  alone  of  very  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and 
steeply  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to. an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  aa 
an  object  of  contemplation,  therefore  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  ChiraboraBO  or  the  Himalayas,  which  rise  from  elevated 
plains,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills. 
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It  i^  becaaee  objects  vhich  are  iiearij  on  a  level  with  us,  as  cootraated  nith, 
such  as  are  either  much  aboTe  or  much  below,  are  in  general  more  nume- 
rously surrounded  by  other  known  objects  which  serve  as  measures  of 
oompiirison,  that  we  judge  so  much  more  correctly  of  the  size  and  distance 
of  those  near  our  level  than  of  others. 

A  man  walking  like  ourselves  on  the  sea-shore  or  other  level,  is  at  once 
fully  recognized  ;  and  probably  it  may  not  occur  tons,  that  heappears  smaller 
on  account  of  the  distance  ;  hut  if  the  same  man  be  seen  afterwards  at  an 
equal  distance  above  us,  collecting  the  sea-fowl's  eggs  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
or  below  ns,  gathering  shells  on  the  beach  when  we  ourselves  have  reached 
the  height,  be  appears  no  bigger  than  a  crow ;  yet  in  all  the  cases  he  is  where 
the  same  hulk  forms  the  same  magnitude  of  image  on  the  retina. 

Even  on  a  horizontal  plane,  if  the  general  surface  be  bar^  and  uniform, 
single  distant  objects  appear  very  diminutive.  This  is  tr^ue,  for  instance,  of 
a  man  seen  apart  from  his  caravan,  while  journeying  across  a  sundy  desert ; 
but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a.  cultivated  land- 
scape, appears  of  his  natural  size.  The  same  is  true  of  a  bont  or  ship  seen 
out  on  the  high  sea,  as  constrasted  with  the  like  viewed  in  a  harbor  where 
other  known  objects  are  near  them. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  sun  and  moon,  at  rising  or  setting, 
appear  to  us  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meridian  height — 
although,  if  we  examine  them  by  any  nieasure  of  the  visual  aogle,  as  simply 
by  looking  at  them  through  the  same  ring  or  tube,  we  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  difTorcnce  ;  and  singularly  we  find  the  difference  to  be,  that  the 
orbs  appear  horizontally  even  loss  than  when  seen  on  the  meridian,  owing 
to  our  being  then  about  4,000  miles  more  distant  from  them.  The  sun 
and  moon  as  they  appear  from  this  earth  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a  degree,  or  as  much  as 
is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when  hold  125  feet  from  the 
eye — which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distance,  and  at  any  time,  would  just 
hide  either  of  them.  Now  when  a  man  sees  the  rising  moon  apparently 
filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to  be  100  feet  wide,  he  very 
naturally  believes  that  the  moon  then  subtends  a  greater  angle  than  usual, 
until  the  reflection  oocurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using  as  a  measure,  a  street  known 


indeed  to  bo  100  feet  wide,  but  of  which  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its 
distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a  very  small  space.  The  width  of  the  street 
near  him  may  ocpupy  60°  of  his  field  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between 
the  houses  many  broad  constellation  instead  of  the  moon  only,  but  the  width 
of  the  street  far  off  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a  degree  will 
there  appear  comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion  now  spoken  of  is 
yet  more  remarkable  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  still  larger  known 
objects,  for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  hill  which  then  appears  within  the 
luminous  circle.  Any  person  whofrom  the  riverside  terraces  of  Greenwich 
has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  London,  with  St,  Paul's  Cathedral 
included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interesting  example  of 
our  present  subject, — That  our  ocular  judgment  of  the  size  of  the  sun  or 
moon  is  thus  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  of  comparison, 
and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a 
person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  valleys,  whore  he  might  almost  suppose  himself  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  endless  extent  of  precipices — if  he 
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can  closely  compare  them  with  certain  tnown  magnitudes  of  ridge  or  forest 
bounding  !iis  -view,  sees  them  as  large  aa  they  appear  from  other  situations 
when  rising  beyond  a  low  horizon.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  case 
of  a  balloon  at  a  great  eleyation  seen  crossing  the  disc  of  tbe  sun  or  moon, 
and  then  appearing,  however  large  in  reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within 
the  vast  luminous  area.  In  a  future  paragraph  it  will  he  explained,  that 
another  circumstance  cootpibutes  to  cause  the  sun  and  moon,  when  low,  to 
uppear  larger  than  when  high,  namely,  their  apparent  dimness,  owing  to  tbe 
obstruction  of  their  light  in  traversing  the  low  dense  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
siae  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horiaon,  is  not  an 
iSlusion,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth^  still  pro- 
digiously short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  distant  tree,  or  a_  house,  or 
a  hill,  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is  really 
true  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as  another 
more  distant  hill  would  be  larger  than  nearer  objects  similarly  surrounded 
by  its  outline;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that  cyen  if  the 
whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and  suspended  near 
the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a  spectator  on  earth 
but  a  small  part  of  the  disc  of  tbe  moon. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measure 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  tbe  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  Iho  true  size  when  the  distance  is  known,  we  proceed  to  examine  other 
means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

2(7.     Intcnsili/  of  light,  shade  and  ^colour.     (See  the  Analysis,  pages  325 
and  355.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  light,  like  every  other  influence,  radi- 
ating from  a  centre,  becomes  rapidly  weaker  as  the  distance  from  the  centre 
increases,  being,  for  instance,  only  one-fourth  part  as  intense,  at  double 
distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances  ;  while  it  la 
still  farther  weakened  by  the  obstacle  of  any  transparent  medium  through 
which  it  passes.  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  these 
truths,  to  judge  from  them,  with  considerable  aeeuracy,  of  tbe  comparative 
distances  of  objects.  .       ■       ■ 

The  fine  Gothic  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  break  upon  the  view  in 
some  sitnaUons  where  nearer  edifices,  and  perhaps  some  minor  imitations  ol 
its  beauties,  already  fill  tbe  eye  with  their  strong  lights,  but  the  misty  or 
less  distinct  outline  of  the  venerable  pile  may  warn  the  approaching  stranger 
of  its  true  magnitude,  and  prepare  him  for  the  emjoyment  which  a  nearer 
inspection  of  its  grandeur  and  perfection  is  to  afford. 

A  small  yacht  or  pleasure-boat  may  be  built  according  to  the  same  model 
or  with  the  same  comparative  dimensions  as  a  first-rate  vessel  of  war,  and 
may  be  in  view  from  the  shore  at  the  same  time,  only  so  much  nearer  than 
tbe  ship,  that  both  shall  form  images  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  retina  of 
a  spectator.  In  such  a  case,  an  unpractised  eye  might  have  difficulty  to 
discriminate,  hut  to  an  old  seamen,  the  bright  lights  of  the  little  vessel, 
contrasted  with  the  softer  or  more  misty  appearance  of  tbe  larger,  would 
declare  the  truth  at  onee.  A  haziness  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  between 
the  little  vessel  and  the  eye  might  considerably  favour  the  illusion. 

In  a  fleet  of  ships,  if  the  sun's  direct  rays  fall  upon  one  here  and  there 
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through  openings  among  the  clouds,  while  the  others  vcmsin  in  shade  the 
former,  iu  appearance,  starts  towards  tiie  spectator.  In  like  manner^  the 
mountains  of  an  unknown  coast,  if  the  sunshine  fall  upon  them,  appear 
comparatively  near,  but  if  the  cloada  again  intervene,  they  recede  and  mock 
the  awakened  hope  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

A  conflagration  at  night,  however  distant,  appears  to  spectators,  generally, 
as  if  very  near,  and  inexperienced  persons  often  run  towards  it  with  the 
hope  of  soon  arriving,  but  find,  after  miles  travelled,  that  they  have  made 
but  a  little  part  of  the  way. 

A  person  ignorant  of  astronomy  deems  the  heavenly  bodies  so  much 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  they  are,  merely  because  of  their  being  so  blight, 
or  lumintfus.  The  evening  star,  for  instance,  seen  in  a  clear  sky,  over  some 
distant  hill-top,  appears  as  if  a  dweller  on  the  hill  might  almo,=t  reach  it— 
for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  could  be  placed  on  tlie  height 
would  he  dim  in  comparison  with  the  beauleous  star;  yet  to  a  dweller  on 
the  hill  it  appeare  just  as  distant  aa  to  one  on  a  plain ;  uay,  at  a  thousand 
miles  farther  west,  and,  therefore,  nearer,  the  appearance  would  etill  be 
nearly  the  same. 

The  concave  of  the  starry  heavens  appears  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 
zenith  were  nearer  to  the  earth  than  its  sides  or  horizon,  because  the  light 
from  above  having  to  pass  through  only  the  dnpth  or  thickness  of  t!ic  atmo- 
sphere, is  little  obstructed,  while  of  that  which  darts  towards  any  place 
horizontally  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  vapour-loaded  air,  only  a 
small  part  arrives. 

The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  at  rising  and  setting  than  when  midway 
in  heaven,  partly,  as  already  esplained,  because  they  can  (Hen  be  easily  com- 
pared  with  other  objects,  of  which  the  s\ze  is  known,  hut  partly,  also,  because 
of  the  much  less  light  arriving  from  them  in  the  former  situation,  while 
their  diameters  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  fog  or  mist  is  said  to  magnify  objects  seen  through  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  because  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  maltes 
them  appear  farther  distant  without  lessening  the  visual  angles  subtended 
by  them  J  and  because  an  object  at  two  miles,  subtending  the  same  anr-le 
as  an  object  at  one  mile  is  twice  as  large,  the  conclosion  is  drawn  that  t!ie  dim 
object  is  large.  Thus,  a  person  in  a  fog  may  believe  that  he  is  approaching 
a  great  tree,  fifty  yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bush 
which  had  deceived  him  — Two  friends  meeting  in  a  fog  have  often  mutu- 
ally  mistaken  each  other  for  persons  of  much  greater  stature. — A  row  of 
fox-glove  flowers  on  a  neighbouring  bank  has  been  mistaken  for  a  company 
of  scarlet-clad  soldiers  on  the  more  distant  face  of  the  hill— There  arc,  for 
similar  reasons,  frequent  misjudgings  in  late  twilight  and  early  dawn.— The 
purpose  of  a  thin  gauze  screen  interposed  between  the  spectators  in  a  theatre 
-  and  some  person  or  object  meant  to  appear  distant,  is  intelligible  on  the  same 
principle  :  a  boy  near,  so  screened,  appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance. — The 
art  of  the  painter  uses  sombre  colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his 
picture  the  efl'ect  of  distance.  On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a.  very  dense 
fog  coming  on  at  sea,  where  the  ships  of  a.  fleet  are  near  to  each  other, 
without  wind,  and  where  there  is  considerable  swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
muoh  damage  is  often  done  :  but  it  is  to  he  remarked  in  such  a  case,  tbat  the 
size  of  each  ship  approaching  to  the  shock,  is  always,  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  crew  of  the  other  ship,  exaggerated.  • 

The  celebrated  .Spectre  of  the  Bracken,  among  the  Hartz  Mountains,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  present  subject.     On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  sunrise 
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a  giffanfie  figure  of  a  luan  had  often  been  otscrted  walking,  and  extraordi- 
Darj  stories  were  related  of  liim.  About  the  yc«r  1800  a  French  philosopher 
and  a  friend  wont  to  watch  the  apparition ;  but  for  many  moruinga  tbey 
paraded  on  the  opposite  ridge  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  the  monster  was 
seen,  but  he  was  not  alone ;  he  had  a  companion,  and  singularly  he  and  his 
companion  aped  all  the  motions  and  atitudes  of  tbe  observer  and  his  cora- 
pmion ;  in  fact  the  spectres  were  merely  shadows  of  the  observers,  formed 
ty  the  horizonUl  rays  of  tho  rising  sun  falling  on  the  morning  fog  which 
hovered  over  the  valley  between  the  ridges;  and  because  the  shadows  were 
very  faint,  the  figures  were  deemed  distant,  seeming  men  walking  oti  tho 
opposite  ridge,  and  because  a  comparatively  small  figure  seen  near,  but  sup- 
posed distant,  appears  of  gigantic  dimensions,  these  shadows  were  accounted 

While  the  comparative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
as  wholes,  or  from  their  sides  similarly  exposed  to  the  source  of  light— fur- 
nish an  indication  of  their  different  disUnces  from  the  observer,  the  compsra- 
tive  intensities  from  their  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed  to  the 
source  of  light,  and  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  tho  eye,  or  are  illumi- 
nated in  different  degrees,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  attitudes 
of  the  bodies;  In  observing,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed  to  the  sun, 
it  is  seen  that  the  side  directly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly  lUuramated  or 
bright,  while  the  other  sides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  shade— a 
shade  which  is  more  or  less  deep  in  proportion  as  thero  are  few  or  many 
sources  of  reflected  light  near  it.  The  different  faces  or  walls  of  such  a  house, 
are  to  the  sense  of  the  observer,  as  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
by  the  mere  difference  of  shade,  as  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if 
they  were  examined  by  the  touch,  or  by  walking  round  them.  If  the  object 
were  a  ball  instead  of  a  square  house,  there  would  still  be  as  great  diflerenpes 
of  shade  in  tho  half  not  receiving  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming 
abrupt  contrasts  like  the  walls  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  mto  each 
other,  marking  tho  beautiful  round  contour  of  the  object.  The  consideration 
of  all  such  cases  forma  the  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro,  so  interesting  to  the 

Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  and  shade  now  des- 
cribed, the  sense  of  sight  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  use,  and  a 
mass  of  things  in  the  light,  if  of  the  same  colour,  would  have  been  as  little 
distinguishable  from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  directly  at  them,  as 
things  forming  a  mass,  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  by  a  person  looking  at 
the  shadow.  It  is  this  provision,  therefore,  which  enables  us,  independently 
of  colour,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies  placed  near 
to  each  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protuberent  or  other 
form  of  the  surfaces  which  is  towards  tho  observer.  But  for  this,  i'  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  a  white  wall  when 
naked  and  when  having  various  white  objects  placed  before  it ;  and  it  would 
Lave  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  rounded  figures,  if  similariy 
coloured,  of  a  flat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone,  all  directly  opposed  to  the  eye ; 
but  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade,  the  white  objects  are  distin- 
guished from  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geometrical  figures,  the  uniformly 
bright  surface  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded  shadowing  of  the  sphere  and 
the  shade  coming  to  a  point  on  the  cone,  at  ouce  declare  the  true  forms.  But 
for  the  shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a  white  palace  of  varied  atchitecture 
would  have  been  an  unmeaning  sheet  of  lights  ;  the  lights,  however,  and 
shadows  produced  by  the  juttings  and  recesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface 
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m  St  mpl  !y  no  the  ound  pillar  is  distinguished  from  the  square,  and 
e  V  p  J  m  n  ani  c  p  1,  and  architectural  ornament,  stands  out  plea- 
sn  ly  Qpcous  But  light  and  shade  again,  the  "human  face  divine." 
w  uld  have  b  n  an  urni  eaning  patch  of  flesh,  for  there  are  few  lines  in  it 
but  those  made  by  d  ff  nt  exposures  to  the  lights,  and  yet  its  every 
p  om  ence  and  dep  e  n  and  every  momentary  change,  are  so  truly  indi- 
cated to  the  eyo  thit  it  becomes  full  of  meaning  or  expression.  How  well 
mere  light  and  shade  serve  to  convey  what  the  eye  has  to  learn  of  a  scene 
or  object,  may  be  perceived  by  examining  any  of  the  admirable  engravings 
which  now  abound,  and  whicii,  although  made  up  entirely  of  degrees  of 
shade,  or  of  black  and  white,  are  scarcely  inferior  in  expression  to  finished 
pamtinga. 

The  student  of  painting  soon  learns  that  the  lines  called  outlines,  by  which 
he  first  sketches  subjects,  do  not  exist  at  all  in  nature,  and  have  to  be  again 
effaced  in  his  finished  work  ;  for  they  only  mark  the  place  where  lights  and 
shades  happen  to  meet.  Much  may  he-conveyed  to  the  mind,  however,  by 
a  mere  outline,  and  particularly  of  lines  if  different  breadth  and  thickness 
are  used  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  fainter  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  subject  of  ohiaro^souro  is  not  so  simple  as,  from  the  fact  of  the  sun 
being  the  great  source  of  light,  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  although  this 
be  true,  stiil  every  body  which  reflects  the  sun's  light  becomes  a  new  source 
to  those  about  it,  and  the  shading  of  a  picture  must  have  reference  to  all  such 
sources,  and  to  the  colours  of  the  body  itpelf,  and  of  the  neighbouring  bodies. 

In  looking  at  an  extended  landscape,  it  is  seen  that  the  near  objects  con- 
sidered as  wholes,  are  comparatively  bright,  that  tlieir  shadows  are  strongly 
marked,  and  that  their  peculiar  colours  are  everywhere  easily  distinguishable 
■^s  offlowers,  fruit,  foliage,  &c.,bi]tofobjects  farther  off,  the  colours,  with 
increasing  distance  become  dim,  the  lights  and  shadows  melt  into  each  other 
or  are  confused,  and  the.  illumination  altogether  becomes  so  faint  that  the 
cyeat  last  sees  only  an  extent  of  distant  blue  mountain  or  plain— appearing 
bluish,  partly  because  the  transparent  air  through  which  the  light  must  pass 
has  a  blue  tinge,  and  partly  because  the  quantity  of  light  which  can  arrive 
through  the  great  extent  of  air  is  insuflieient  to  exhibit  the  detail.  The 
ridge  called  Blue  Jlountains  in  Australia,  another  of  the  same  name  in 
America,  and  many  others  elsewhere,  are  not  really  blue,  for  they  possess 
all  the  diversity  of  scenery  which  their  climates  can  give,  but  to  the  eye 
which  first  discovered  them,  bent  on  them  generally  from  a  distance :  they 
all  at  first  appeared  blue,  and  they  have  retained  the  name. 

In  a  good  picture,  where,  upon  canvass  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  artist,  has 
disposed  the  lights,  shades  and  colours  in  the  very  situations  and  with  the 
intensities  which  they  would  have  had  on  coming  from  the  real  scene  to  the 
eyes,  through  a  plate  of  glass  filling  up  the  frame,  all  that  we  have  now 

jV-^'"^  's  strictly  exemplified.  In  the  foreground,  the  objects  arc  large 
and  bright,  but  as  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  more  remote,  the 
size  and  brightness  correspondingly  diminish,  until,  at  last,  there  is  only  a 
dim  mixture  of  bluish  or  grayish  masses  forming  the  horizon  and  sky. 

A  child  during  what  may  be  called  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vast  differences  of  appearance  which  things 
assume  according  to  their  accidental  distance  from  the  eye,  their  position, 
their  exposure  to  light,  &e.;  for  many  of  these  differences,  being  at  first 
calculated  to  deceive  the  young  judgment,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
■"J|p'^ J'yhim  with  surprise.  Thus,a  boy  when  he  first  discovers  that  a  ship 
which  at  the  quay,  with  her  while  sails  spread  out,  concealed  from  him 
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kalf  the  heavens,  is  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  seen  hy  him  on  the  dis- 
tant liorizon  as  a  dark  speck  hardly  hig  enough  to  hide  one  star,  has  hia 
attention  strongly  awakened,  and  he  feels  sui prised;  or,  again,  when  he 
discoyera  that  the  faint  hlue  unchanging  mass  which  he  had  always  observed 
bounding  in  one  direction,  the  view  from  the  bouse  of  his  infancy,  is  a  dis- 
tant mountain  side,  thickly  inhabited  and  corvered  with  fields  and  gardens, 
where  in  succession,  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  different  seasons  predo- 
minate— he  is  equally  struck.  But  as  soon  as  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  interpret  readily  and  correctly,  the  visual  signs  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  his  attention  passes  so  instantly  from  them  to  the  realities — 
which  alone  are  interesting  to  him — just  as  it  might  pass  from  the  paper  and 
printing  of  a  newspaper  to  the  important  intelligence  communicated  by  them 
— that  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  aware  that  the  sign,  which,  in  every  case, 
similarly  suggests  the  object,  is  not,  also,  in  every  case  similar  to  itself,  and 
the  very  same  true  and  complete  representation  of  the  reality.  The  prejudice 
that  the  sign  is  of  this  nature  becomes  quickly  so  strong,  that  even  a  diffi- 
cult effort  has  been  made  hy  a  grown  person  again  to  attend  to.  the  mere 
appearances,  in  any  scene  of  which  the  realities  are  known. 

This  attempt  to  analyze  mere  appearances,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  is  an 
attempt  to  unlearn  something,  or  to  retrograde,  is  called,  as  already 'stated, 
the  study  of  perspective.  When  it  regards  the  apparent  reduction  of  size  and, 
the  foreshortening  of  bodies  under  various  circnm stances,  it  is  called  linear 
perspective — when  it  regards  the  fading  of  light  and  the  modifying  of  colour 
it  is  called  aerial  perspectiee.  As  the  art  of  painting  depends  entirely  upon 
the  understanding  of  these  two  departments,  the  gradual  progress  which  it 
has  made  in  different  countries  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  wTiicIi  the  com- 
mon prejudice  that  things  appear  as  they  are  has,  in  them,  been  overcome. 
Where  this  prejudice  exists,  any  untaught  person  conceives  a  good  painting 
to  be  merely  a  miniature  representation  drawn  according-  to  a  certain  re- 
duced scale, — as  of  an  ipch  to  a  yard, — and  in  which  all  the  demensions  of 
things  are  to  be  measured  as  simply  as  in  the  reality — while  the  colour,  as 
to  vividness,  &c.,  should  perfectly  agree  with  the  originals.  This  statement 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  children  in  their  tude  atemptslo 
paint,  always  aim  at  realizing  the  notion  of  the  art  above  detailed,  and  that 
guch  has  been  the  first  stage  of  painting  in  every  country.  In  Europe  now, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  men  of  genius,  art  in  painting  may  be  said  almost 
to  rival  nature,  producing  scenes  as  lovely  as  the  finest  of  nature's  scenes, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them  :  but  iu  other  countries,  as  in  China 
and  India,  among  the  native  artists,  the  first  stage  of  (he  art  is  still  in  esist- 
ence.  In  a  Chinese  picture,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perspective  propor- 
tions, an  extensive  subject  is  only  a  collection  of  portaits  of  men  and  things 
drawn  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  placed  near  one  another,  and  where  all  the 
colours  are  as  vividly  shown  as  if  the  objects  were  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
eye ;  there,  the  figures  at  the  bottom  or  fore-ground  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  nearest  to  the  spectator,  while  the  figures  higher  up  are  sup- 
posed to  he  of  more  remote  objects,  all  appearing  as  they  might  bo  seen  in 
succession  by  a  person  who  bad  the  power  of  flying  over  the  country.  This 
kind  of  picture  or  representation,  although  not  natural,  if  all  viewed  at  once, 
may  communicate  more  information  than  a  single  common  painting,  for  it  ia 
equivalent  to  many  such.  In  Europe,  lately,  the  principle  has  been  again 
usefully  acted  upon  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  representing  on  one  long 
sheet  or  on  a  succession  of  sheets,  connected  in  a  suitable  manner,  tbe  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  line  of  a  road.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  particularly  have  thus 
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been  admirably  portrayed,  sothit,  the  spectator  directing  hh  eye  along  tho 
paper  feela  almost  as  if  carried  ia  a  talloon  to  view  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  real  and  enchanting  scenery.  The  principle  might,  perhaps,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  acted  upon  still  more  estensivelj — for  instance,  to  produce, 
instead  of  common  maps  or  charts  of  countries,  tme  bird's-eye  views,  over 
which  the  eye,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  at  every  new  point  of  sight, 
would  *ee  a  certain  portion  of  the  country,  as  a  bird  or  aeronaut  would,  the 
sketch  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  that  certain  elevation  deemed  most 
suitable  for  the  ends  in  view. 

3d  Divergence  of  (lie  ra^s  o/lighl.  (See  Analysis, "page  355.) 
-  This  is  the  nest  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  by  which  the  eye  judges 
of  distance.  Supposing  the  line  E  F  to  mark  the  place  and  breadth  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  light  entering  from  an  object  at  a  which  is  near  (it  is 
here  placed  nearer  than  an  object 
could  be  seen  in  reality,)  is  very 
divergent,  or  is  spreading  with  a 
large  angle  ;  from  &  the  pencil  of 
rays  is  leas  divergent,  or  opens 
with  a  smaller  angle ;  from  c  it  is 
less  divergent  still,  and  so  on. 
Now  the  eye,  to  form  an  image 
on  its  retina  requires  to  esert  a  bending  power  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
divergence  of  the  received  rays  :  and  it  appears  to  have  a  sense  of  the  effort 
made,  which  becomes  to  the  person  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
ol:5ect.  This  divergence  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  is  the  chief  circum- 
stance in  which  the  most  perfect  painting  must  still  differ  in  its  effect  upon 
the  eye  from  a  natural  scene — for,  first,  in  the  natural  scene,  the  objects  are 
generally  more  distant  than  their  representation  can  be ;  and  secondly,  while, 
in  nature,  every  object,  aecordiog  to  its  distance,  is  sending  rays  which  reach 
the  eye  with  different  divergence,  and  which  rays,  therefore,  can  produce 
distinct  images  on  the  retina  at  any  one  time,  only  of  the  objects  which  aro 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  rays  from  a  picture,  which  ia  a 
single  plane  surfiice,  come  from  every  part  with  the  same  divergence,  and 
the  eye  must  feel  a  disappointment  in  not  having  to  accommodate  its  power 
of  bending,  to  the  different  distances  atterapted  to  be  portrayed  on  the  can- 
vass. It  might  be  expected  that  this  kind  of  disappointment  would  be  more 
felt  on  looking  at  a  common  picture  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  eye,  than  at 
the  sort  of  picture  called  panorama,  which  is  ou  a  larger  scale  aod  propor- 
tionately more  distant,  but  such  is  not  the  case  :  and  the  reason  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  former  the  illusion  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  the  fact  of  its 
being  but  a  picture  not  being  at  all  concealed,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  at 
once  told  to  expect  a  difference  of  feeling  ;— but  in  the  panorama,  the  whole 
circumstances  are  arranged  to  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  if  possible,  and  to 
make  it  believe  that  the  images  on  the  retina  are  formed  by  light  from  the 
objects  themselves, — then  to  the  eye,  really  deceived  in  all  other  particulars, 
the  non-accordance  with  nature  in  this  one  is  strongly,  and,  by  some  persona, 
even  painfully  felt,  so  as  on  their  first  entering  the  place  to  cause  headache 
or  giddiness. — The  illusion  and  consequently  the  pleasure  from  viewing  any 
picture  may  be  made  more  complete  by  the  spectator  using  lenses  or  spec- 
tacles, such  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  paint- 
ing from  the  eye;  because  such  lenses,  as  was  formerly  explained,  would 
render  all  the  rays  entering  the  eye  nearly  parallel,  and  therefore  very  nearly 
such  as  would  arrive  from  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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ith.      Convergence  of  (he  axes  of  the  eyes.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  355.) 

This  is  the  last  circumstaace  tohe  mentioned,  by  which  a  person  through 
the  eye,  judges  of  the  distance  of  objects.  In  consequence  of  there  heing 
in  the  two  eyes  corresponding  parts  whicli  must  be  similarly  affected  hy  any 
object,  that  the  person  may  have  a  siagle  vision  of  It,  as  was  explained  in  a 
former  page,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  must  point  to  the  object,  and  if  it  happen 
to  he  very  near,  they  will  meet  aad  cross  each  other  so  near  the  face  as  to 
produce  tho  appearance  of  squinting, — seen  when  a  person  trying  to  look  Et 
the  point  of  his  nose,— but  if  the  object  bo  more  disUnt,  the  obliquity  will  be 
less,  until  at  last  the  eyes  directed  to  a  thing  at  a  very  great  distance,  will 
have  their  axes  almost  parallel.  Tho  last  figure  may  serve  also  to  explain 
this  subject.  Supposing  E  and  F  to  mark  the  place  of  the  two  eyes  if  the 
object  looked  at  be  near  them,  as  at  a-,  they  must  be  very  much  turned, 
inwards,  that  their  ases  may  meet  at  a ;  if  it  be  at  b,  they  will  he  leas 
turned,  if  at  c  )esa  still,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  any  thing  in  particular,  theases  gene- 
rally become  parallel,  or  as  if  they  were  pointed  to  a  very  distant  object ;  and 
because  this  happens  generally  when  persons  are  reflecting  on  things  which 
are  absent  and  seen  only  hy  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  an  expression  of  counten- 
ance held  to  mark  contemplation  or  though  (fulness. 

The  direction  of  the  visual  axis  is  another  particular,  like  the  divergence 
of  light  as  to  which  a  mere  pietnre,  can  never  produce  upon  the  eye  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  objectsithem selves.  To  see  a  pietnre,  the  ases  must 
meet  at  it,  and  generally,  therefore,  afa  few  feet  from  the  eye  ;  while  to  see 
the  objects  of  nature,  they  often  do  not  meet  nearer  than  at  miles.  By  a 
glaas,  however,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  possible  to  correct 
also  this  defect,  and  to  rentier  the  optical  illusion,  as  regards  still  objects, 
absolutely  complete. 

When  a  picture  has  to  represent  objects  supposed  far  from  tho  eye,  the 
farther  the  picture  itself  is  placed  from  the  eye  supposing  the  figures  to  be 
made  proportionately  large,  the  more  nearly  perfect  will  the  illusion  become, 
because  the  divergence  of  rays  and  convergence  of  the  axes  (the  two  cireum- 
Etanees  in  which  the  effect  of  a  mere  picture  on  the  eye  must  always  differ 
from  the  effect  of  a  real  scene)  will  he  in  proportion  more  nearly  natural. 
This  explains  in  part  why  the  picture  called  panorama  (from  Greek  words 
signifying  a  mevs  of  the  whole)  is  an  exhibition  so  charming  ;  for  usually  the 
paintingis  far  removed  from  the  eye,  and  is  drawn  on  a  proportionately  large 
scale,  and  the  eyes  feel  that  the  light  comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
that  their  axes  do  not  need  to  converge  very  much ;  and  when  in  such  a  case, 
the  first  impression  of  the  want  of  absolute  conformity  to  nature  has  passed 
away,  the  illusion  becomes  nearly  complete.  But  a  not  less  important  pecu- 
liarity in  the  panorama  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  painting  on  a  plane  surface 
like  common  pictures,  and  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  tho  field  of  view, 
it  is  on  a  curved  surface  which  entirely  surrounds  the  spectator,  and  on  which 
all  the  objects  visible  in  tho  various  directions  from  the  supposed  place  are 
seen  in  the  very  situations  which  in  nature  they  hold;  and  the  spectator  is 
enabled  to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  each  particular  by  seeing  it  in 
relation  to  others  around.  Few  persons  can  forget  the  impression  made  on 
them  by  the  first  panorama  which  they  may  have  seen;  and  after  increased 
matunty  of  judgment,  they  will  discover  still  more  and  stronger  reasons  for 
admiring  this  almost  miraculous  mode  of  instantly  transporting  them  to  any 
distance,  beyond  seas  and  other  dangers,  to  contemplate  at  their  ease  the 
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moat  interesting  scenes  on  eartli,  represented  under  the  most  favonrablo  cir- 
cumstances of  position,  liglit  and  weatlier.  Henoe  few  persons  of  good  taste 
neglect  the  opportunity  now,  in  most  great  towns  so  frequently  offered,  of 
obtaining  at  little  cost  ao  high  a  gratification. 

To  correct  (he  slight  remaining  optica!  defects  of  a  common  panorama,  a 
largo  leas  may  be  used,  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  picture  from  tiie  eye.  This  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays  until  it  becomes  exactly  that  which  belongs  to  the  supposed 
remoteness  of  the  objects,  aud  it  also  bends  the  light  so  that  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  may  be  nearly  parallel.  The  author  Las  found  a  convenient  mode  of 
using  the  lens  for  such  a  purpose  to  be  to  cut  out  two  round  pieces  from 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pair  of  spectacles ; — from  one 
lens  three  pairs  may  be  formed.  Panorama  exhibitors  should  keep  such 
lenses  or  spectacles  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

_  The  efiect  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  ordinary  large  panoramic 
■views  might,  with  the  assistance  of  proper  glasses,  be  had  from  even  the 
smallest  picture  on  engraved  representation  embracing  the  samo  field ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  enterpriaing  person  has  not  undertaken  to  publish 
sets  of  interesting  views  fitted  to  be  used  in  that  way.  A  common  panorama, 
occupying  a  circular  wall  of  150  feet  in  circumference  and  twentv  feet  high, 
may  bo  reduced— and  still  retaining  the  samo  truth  of  proportions,  to  appear 
on  a  piece  of  paper  five  feet  long  and  eight  inches  high  or  broad;  and  if 
this  were  set  up  in  a  suitable  frame,  like  a  wali,  round  the  head  of  a  spectator, 
while  its  edges  were  concealed  by  drapery  or .  otherwise,  and  the  eye  could 
only  view  it  through  fit  glasses  placed  in  its  centre  and  made  to  turn  round 
80  as  to  command  the  whole,  it  could  not  by  any  ordinary  spectator  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  large  panorama.  With  the  art  of  lithography,  now  so 
well  adapted  for  producing  soft  representations  of  scenery,  the  expense  of 
such  views  might  be  very  moderate,  allowing  them  to  form  a  common  part  of 
library  furniture.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  expansion  of  mind  obtained  by 
tnivclhng,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  advantages  would  follow  a  familiarity 
with  a  good  selection  of  panoramic  views,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  courses  of  instruction  in  geography,  history,  &o.,  may  before  long 
be  illustrated  by  this  most  ioteresting  mode  of  aiding  the  conception  and 
memory. 

Common  paintings  and  prints  may  be  considered  as  detached  parts  of  a 
panoramic  representation,  showing  as  much  of  that  general  field  of  view 
which  always  surrounds  a  spectator,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  kept  in  one 
place,  and  looking  through  a  window  or  other  opening  of  moderate  size. 
The  pleasure  from  contemplating  these  is  much  increased  by  using  a  lens  or 
such  spectacles  as  above  described.  There  is  in  the 
shops  such  lens,' with  the  title  of  optical  pillar  ma- 
chine, or  diagonal  mirror,  fitted  up  so  that  the  print 
to  be  viewed  is  laid  upon  a  table  beyond  the  stand  of 
the  lens,  and  its  reflection  in  a  mirror  supported  diago- 
nally  overit,  is  viewed  through  the  lens.  The  illu- 
smn  18  rendered  more  complete  in  aueh  a  case  by 
havinga.box,  as  a  l,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  paint- 
ing is  laid,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the  lens  and  mirror, 
fixed  in  a  smaller  box  at  a,  are  made  to  slide  up  and 
'  down  to  allow  of  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  focal  dis- 

tance.     This  box  used  in  a  reverse  way  becomes  a 
perfect  camera  obscura.     The  common  show-stalls  seen  in  the  streets  ore 
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boxes  made  somewliat  on  this  principle,  but  without  the  mirror ;  and 
although  the  drawings  or  prints  in  tliein  are  generally  very  course,  they  are 
])0t  nninteresting.  To  children  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  Yery  critical,  some 
of  the  show-boses  afford  an  exceeding  great  treat. 

A  still  more  perfect  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  has  been  eshihited  for 
some  time  in  London  and  Paris  under  the  title  of  Caimoramo,  (from  Greek 
words  signiflying  vieies  of  the  world,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  Yiews.) 
Pictures  of  moderate  size  are  placed  beyond  what  have  the  appearance  of 
common  windows,  but  of  which  the  panes  are  really  large  convex  lenses 
fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness  of  the  pictures 
would  else  produce.  Then,  by  adding  varions  subordinate  contrivances, 
calculated  to  aid  and  heighten  the  effects,  even  shrewd  judges  have  been  led 
to  suppose  the  small  pictures  behind  the  glasses  to  be  very  large  pictures, 
while  all  others  have  let  their  eyes  dwell  upon  them  with  admiration,  as 
magical  tealiBatjons  of  the  natural  scenes  and  objects.  Because  this  contri- 
vance is  cheap  and  simple,  many  persona  affect  to  despise  it ;  but  they  do  not 
thereby  show  their  wisdom :  for  to  have  made  bo  perfect  a  representation 
of  objects,  is  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  art,  whether  we  regard  the 
pictures  as  drawn  in  true  perspective  and  colouring,  or  the  lenses  which 
assist  the  eye  in  examining  them. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  effect  of  looking  through  such  glasses 
at  near  pictures,  is  obtainable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  without  a  glass,  by 
having  the  pictures  very  large,  and  placing  them  at  a' corresponding  distance. 
The  rule  of  proportion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  a  picture  of  one  foot  square  at 
one  foot  distance  from  the  eye,  appears  as  large  as  a  picture  of  60  feet  square 
at  60  feet  distance.  The  exbibitioa  called  the  Diorama  is  merely  a  large 
painting  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained.  In  prin- 
ciple it  has  no  advantage  over  the  coaraoramo  or  the  show-box,  to  compensate 
forthe  greater  expense  incurred,  but  that  many  persons  may  stand  before  it 
at  the  same  time,  all  very  near  the  true  point  of  sight,  and  deriving  the 
pleasure  of  sympathy  in  Iheir  admiration  of  it,  while  a  slight  motion  of  the 
spectator  does  not  make  his  eye  lose  the  right  point  of  the  view. 

A  round  building  of  prodigious  magnitude  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Regent's  Park  in  London,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  painted  a  representation 
of  London  and  the  country  around,  as  seen  from  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  real  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary which  the  world  affords,  and  this  representation  of  it  combines  the 
several  advantages  of — the  circular  view  of  the  panorama — the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  the  great  diorama— and  that  from  the  details  being  so  minutely 
painted,  distant  objects  may  be  examined  by  a  telescope  or  opera-glass. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  understood,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  still-nature,  or  mere  momentary  states  of  moving  objects,  a 
picture  truly  drawn,  truly  coloured,  and  which  ia  either  very  large  to  correct 
the  divergence  of  light  and  converge  nee  of  visual  axes,  or  if  small, is  viewed 
through  a  glass,  would  affect  the  retina  exactly  as  the  realities.  But  the 
desideratum  still  remained  of  being  able  to  paint  motion.  Now  this,  too, 
has  been  recently  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  with  singular  success,  chiefly 
by  making  the  picture  transparent,  and  throwing  lights  and  shadows  upon  it 
from  behind.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  diorama  and  cosmorama  there  have 
been  thus  represented  with  admirable  truth  and  beauty  such  phenomena  as— 
the  euuboams  occasionally  interrupted  by  passing  clouds,  and  occasionally 
gilding  the  varied  scene :  perhaps  darting  through  the  windows  of  a  venerable 
cathedral  and  illuminating  the  interesting  objects  in  its  interior — the  rising 
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and  disappearing  of  mist  over  a  landscape — running  water,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cascades  among  the  sublime  precipices  of  Mount  St.  Gothod,  in  Switzer- 
land;— and  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  all,  a  great  fire  or  conflagra- 
tion. In  the  oosmoramo  of  Regent  Street,  the  great  fire  of  Edinburgh  was 
admirably  represented ;  first,  that  noble  city  was  seen  sleeping  in  darkness 
as  the  fire  began,  then  the  conflagration  grew  and  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  at 
short  intervals,  as  the  wind  increased,  or  as  roofs  fell  in,  there  were  bursts 
of  flame  towering  to  heaven,  and  vividly  illuminating  every  wall  or  spire  which 
caught  the  direct  light — then  the  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  in  rapid 
Buocesaion  and  sailing  northward  upon  the  wind,  until  they  disappeared  in 
the  womb  of  distaat  darkness.  So  naturally  was  all  this  represented,  that 
no  stranger  catt  liave  viewed  the  appalling  scene  with  indifference,  while  on 
those  who  knew  the  city,  the  efieet  can  scarcely  have  been  weaker,  than  if 
they  had  witnessed  the  reality.  The  mechanism  for  producing  such  efl^ects 
is  very  simple;  but  spectators,  thiit  they  may  fully  enj  y  them  need  not 
particularly  inquire  about  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  imagination  is  once  excited  by  some  beautiful 
or  striking  view,  how  readily  any  visual  hint  produces  dear  and  strong 
impressions.  One  day  in  the  cosmorama,  a  school  boy  visitor  excla  med 
with  fearful  delight  that  he  saw  a  monstrous  tiger  Coming  fr  m  its  kn  among 
the  rocks ; — it  was  a  kitten  belonging  to  the  attendant  wh  oh  by  acoi  lent 
had  strayed  among  the  piintmga  And  another  young  spectator  was  heard 
calling  that  he  saw  a  horao  galloping  up  the  mounts  n  aide  — it  was  a 
miuQte  fly  crawling  slowly  along  the  uinvis  There  la  m  this  depirtn  tnt 
a  very  fine  field  yet  open  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  for  the  contemplati  n 
of  pictures  representing  motion  or  pmgreasne  event""  may  be  made  the 
occasion  of  mental  excitement  the  most  varied  and  intense  For  instance 
thero  are  few  scenes  on  earth  cilculited  to  awaken  mrre  interest  ng  reflec 
tiona  on  the  condition  of  human  niture  than  that  beheld  by  a  person  who 
sails  along  ihe  river  Thames  from  London  to  the  sea  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wonders  which  on  every  si  le  there  cr  wd  on  the 
sight — the  forests  of  masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  gl  nous  monu 
menta  of  industry,  of  philanthropy,  of  science — the  endless  indications  of 
the  riches,  the  high  civilization,  and  progressive  happ  ness  of  the  pe  pie 
Now  this  scene  was  lately  in  one  of  our  theatres  sir  k  ngly  portr  yed  by 
what  was  called  a  moving  panorama  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames 
It  was  a  very  long  painting,  of  which  a  part  only  was  seen  at  a  time  gliding 
slowly  across  the  stage,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  spectators  was  that 
they  themselves  were  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  sti.amboit  and  viewing  the 
fixed  realities.  In  the  same  manner  might  be  most  interestingly  represented 
the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  or  any  other  coast,  or  any  line  r  real  or  even  a 
line  of  balloon  fl.ight.  There  was  anofher  moving  panorama  exhibited  alout 
the  same  time  at  Spring  Garden,  aiming  at  an  effect  ot  slill  greater  diffieulty, 
vie.,  to  depict  a  course  of  human  life ;  and  the  history  chosen  was  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  Bonaparte's  career.  Scenes  representing  the  principal  events, 
were,  in  succession,  made  to  glide  across  the  field  of  view,  and  were  so 
designed  that  the  real  motion  of  the  picture  gave  to  the  spectator  the  feeling 
that  the  events  were  then  in  progress ;  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  ciear 
narration  and  suitable  music,  they  produced  on  those  who  viewed  them  the 
most  complete  illusion.  The  story  began  by  recalling  the  blow  struck  at 
Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  and  to  mark  how  completely, 
byrepresentationsof  various  movements  and  situations  of  the  battle,  the  spec- 
tators were  in  imagination  made  present  to  it,  the  author  may  mention  that 
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on  the  ooeasion  of  his  visiting  tlie  exhibition,  a  young  man  seeing  a  party  of 
Hritisli  representod  as  preparing  to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  started  from  hia 
seat  with  a  hurrah,  and  seemed  quite  confounded  irhen  he  discovered  that 
he  was  not  really  in  the  battle.  To  the  views  of  Traialgar  succeeded  many 
others,  similarly  introduced  and  explained,  in  each  of  which  the  hero  himself 
appeared  :  there  were  his  defeat,  at  Waterloo — his  subsequent  flight — hia 
delivery  of  himself  to  the  British  admiral — his  appearing  at  the  gangway  of 
the  Belleropbon  to  thousands  of  spectators  in  boats  around,  while  in  Pljmouh 
harbour,  previous  to  his  departure  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Europe — hia 
house  and  habits  during  his  exile,  with  various  picturesque  views  of  St. 
Helena; — and  last  of  all,  that  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  bier  with  hia 
lifeless  corpse  was  moving  slowly  on  its  way  to  the  grave  under  the  willow- 
tree.  The  exhibition  now  epoten  of  might  have  been  made  better  in  all 
respects,  yet  in  its  mediocrity  it  served  to  prove  how  admirably  adapted  such 
unions  of  painting,  music,  and  narration  are  to  affect  the  miad,  and  there- 
fore to  become  the  means/»f  conveying  most  impressive  lessons  of  historical 
fact  and  mora!  principle. 

Painting,  whether  employed  to  portray  scenes  of  entirely  still-nature,  or 
scenes  involving  some  kind  of  motion  as  above  described,  has  still,  as  its 
great  aim  or  end,  merely  to  represent  interesting  subjects,  and  to  give  to  the 
spectator  as  much  as  possible  that  clear  conception  of  them  which  is  obtained 
by  ocular  examination  of  realities;  and  thus,  as  a  system  of  visual  signs  of 
thought,  it  becomes,  like  language,  which  is  a  system  of  audible  signs,  a 
means  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  individual  human  existence  into  wider 
space  and  time,  and  thus  of  elevating  human  nature.  While  it  portrays  only 
strict  matters  of  fact,  whether  of  past  or  present  time,  as  particular  human 
individuals,  objects  of  natural  history,  the  beautiful  and  magnifioeit  scenes 
of  nature,  interesting  events  which  the  artist  has  the  means  of  faithfully 
representing,  &c,,  it  may  be  called  truly  historical  painting,  embodying  the 
materials  of  true  history,  both  natural  and  civil,  and  then  it  is  of  singular 
value.  But  even  when  applied  to  other  purposes,  it  may  be  fraught  with 
delight;  and  just  as  language,  of  which  the  grand  object  or  use  is  to  express 
strict  truths,  has  still  been  admirably  employed  in  giving  a  permanent  exist- 
ence to  a  variety  of  fictions,  from  the  wildest  fables  and  rhapsodies  to  the 
historical  plays  and  novels  of  modern  times,  as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Scott — which  plays  and  novels,  although  not  furnishing  true  portraits  of 
individual  human  nature,  are  yet  most  correct  portraits  of  general  human 
nature — so  may  painting  he  employed  in  embodying  fictions  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  powers,  and  it  may  do  so  in  a  manner  to  prove  the  artist  endowed 
with  the  highest  degreo  of  human  genius.  It  should  always  be  recollected, 
however,  that  what  is  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  historical  painting, 
really  bears  to  historical  truths  only  the  kind  of  relation  which  novels  and 
plays  hear  to  it,  and  often  approaches  even  less  nearly  to  the  truth ;  for  it 
pretends  to  relafe  a  thonsand  minute  circumstances  which  no  history  has 
preserved,  and  which,  therefore,  only  the  imagination  of  the  artist  can  supply. 
Thus  when  a  painter,  knowing  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence 
of  her  father  and  others,  after  the  crime  of  Tarquin,  exhibits  a  woman  dying, 
and  a  certain  number  of  persona  around  her  in  horror  and  astonishment,  he 
no  more  represents  the  real  Lucretia  and  her  friends  than  he  represents  any 
other  particular  young  woman  and  ber  friends;  for  he  is  quite  assured  that 
not  one  of  the  figures  in  such  a  pictute  is  a  portrait  of  the  individual  whose 
name  it  bears;  his  picture,  therefore,  in  so  far,  is  as  untruth  or  fiction,  while 
it  very  probably  has  some  of  the  additional  errors  and  even  absurdities  so 
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common  among  historical  painters,  in  respect  of  national  usage  In  costume, 
religion,  manners,  &c,  and  in  respect  to  tlie  general  personal  appea.rance, — 
as  when  a.  Bubens,  wishing  to  represent  Sabine  or  other  kdjes,  gave  them 
the  Dutch  corpulencj'  deemed  comely  in  his  own  country,  although  it 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  true  forms  of  Italian  or  Grecian  nymphs. 
From  ail  this  it  appears  that  historical  pictures  may  often  be  regarded  as 
portraitures,  not  of  the  realities,  but  of  comedians  acting  scenes  la  historical 
plays  intended  to  represent  the  realities. 

In  dealing  with  the  e^entB  of  ordinary  history,  there  is  no  strong  reason 
why  artists  may  not  please  themselves  and  their  spectators  as  we  have  now 
been  describing ;  but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  similar  liberties  should 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  religion  Yet  any  painting  of  the  last  supper,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  ascension,  is  not  more  true  than  a  theatrical  representation. 
To  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  picture  we  have  only  to  suppose  any  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  represented  by  a  painter  in 
China  with  the  countenances  seen  on  Chinese  tea-boses;  such  a  representa- 
tion would  appear  in  Europe  revoltingly  absurd ;  but  the  common  practice 
here  is  only  a,  degree  better,  Italian  countenances  being  usually  substituted 
for  the  Jewish ;  and  twenty  painters,  undertaking  the  same  subject  gene- 
.  rally  put  different  persons  into  all  the  situations.  Then  it  can  produce  no 
pleasing  impression  on  a  Christian's  mind  to  be  told,  that  an  admired  paint- 
ing of  the  crueifiiion  was  made  chiefly  from  the  body  of  an  executed  mur 
derer;  or  that  fora  praised  representation  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  painter  bad  deemed  his  own  physiognomy  the  most  befitting  for 
the  principal  figure,  while  he  copied  the  portrait  of  Voltaire  as  a  specimen 
0  '  the  bad  Jews,  of  Newton  as  a  specimen  of  the  good,  and  of  wife,  cousins, 
acquaintances,  and  old  clothes-men,  to  make  up  the  remaining  groups.  With, 
the  knowledge  that  such  things  have  often  been,  it  need  not  surprise  that 
many  persons  of  correct  feeling  turn  with  horror  from  all  these  mimicries 
and  falsehoods,  to  seek  their  idea  of  God  and  his  providence  in  the  sublime 
descriptions  of  his  attributes,  which  written  language  conveys  and  which  all 
creation,  in  a  muto  language  not  less  impressive,  so  strongly  confirms.  When 
men  generally  could  not  road,  and  as  a  mass  were  extremely  ignorant,  various 
means  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  useful,  and 
therefore  proper,  as  sacred  plays,  certain  processions,  pictures,  &c.,  which 
have  now  in  many  countries  ceased  to  be  either;  but  a  person  of  good  sense 
will  continue  to  regard  with  a  certain  respect  whatever  at  any  time  may  have 
contributed  to  reclaim  portions  of  mankind  from  barbarism  and  wicliedness 
to  the  just  appreciation  as  tho  divine  charities  of  a  pure  religion. 

There  are  in  painting  other  classes  of  fictions,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  fiction,  and  which  yet  are  truly  admirable;  such  are  personifications 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  serving  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  former, 
and  to  deter  from  that  of  the  latter — almost  all  Hogarth's  works  are  of  this 
character,  and  evince  the  highest  mental  acumen  and  genms  — then  m  ij  be 
mentioned  the  personifications  of  what  have  been  called  the  elements  and 
powers  of  nature,  including  many  of  the  personages  of  the  he  itben  mytho 
logy — then  other  generalizations  of  the  characteristics  of  human  or  other 
nature,  as  scenes  of  domestic  affection,  of  the  play  of  the  passions,  &<.<.,  &ts  , 
and  because  many  subjects  when  so  sketched,  are  intelligible  to  the  eye  with, 
the  suddenness  of  lightning,  where  longest  verbal  description  would  convey 
the  idea  but  imperfectly,  the  art  of  patnting,  in  regard  to  them,  possesses  a 
truly  magical  and  inestimable  power. 

As  painting,  whether  employed  to  represent  matters  of  fact  or  of  fiction, 
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can  accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the  maans  of  drawing  or  linear  per- 
spective, and  of  shading  and  colouring,  or  aerial  perspective,  these  subjects 
require  to  he  studied  hj  every  artist  with  great  attention ;  but  it  is  important 
for  all  to  be  aware  that  the  greatest  mastery  over  these,  which  are  merely  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  art,  will  go  a  very  short  way  towards  producing  good 
performances,  unless  there  be  present  also  the  genius  to  select  or  to  compose 
subjects  worthy  of  being  represented, — indeed,  will  go  little  farther  to  make 
a  painter  than  the  leaniiug  of  mere  penmanship  goes  to  make  a  historian  or 
a  poet.  This  remark  seems  the  more  necessary,  because  there  is  in  human 
nature  a  disposition  to  value  so  much  the  means  by  which  important  ends  are 
attained,  that  often  the  end  itself  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
means — as  when  a  person,  perceiving  that  money  will  procure  all  desirable 
things,  at  last  becomes  the  insane  miser,  and  dies  from  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  rather  than  touch  his  hoarded  treasures  :— while  among 
painters,  as  among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  talent  for  the  inferior 
or  more  mechanical  departments  of  the  art,  is  more  common  than  for  the 
higher.  Do  we  not  see  the  subordinate  accomplishments  of  the  painter,  by 
not  a  few,  both  artists  and  pretended  connoisseurs,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
pal  ?  But  this  is  evidently  to  value  (he  dress  or  clothing  instead  of  the 
person ;  or  like  the  bibiiomaniac,  to  regard  the  type  and  binding  of  books 
more  than  the  subject.  To  prove  how  unessential  what  is  called  high- 
finishing  in  painting,  is  to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
art,  we  may  instance  the  cartoons  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  which  to  the 
mere  mechanic  in  art  appear  almost  daubs,  although  exciting  such  enthu- 
siasm in  the  superior  mind  :  and  many  of  the  mere  sketches  of  genius  are 
to  a  true  taste  more  precious  than  some  of  the  most  labored  pieces  in  our 
galleries.  As  it  is  of  no  importance  to  a  man  who  sees  approaching  the 
friend  of  his  heart,  whether  it  be  by  day-tight  or  candle-light,  or  with  the 
source  of  light  above  or  below,  &c.,  provided  there  ia  light  enough  for  him 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  friend  of  his  heart,  so  is  it  of  no  importance  how 
any  interesting  subject  is  represented,  provided  the  picture  vividly  escite  a 
true  conception  of  the  sabject.  A  painter  will  discover  the  difficulties  which 
a  brother  artist  had  to  surmount  in  representing  an  object  in  some  particular 
predicament,  as  regards  the  light,  &c.,  and  may  estimate  the  talent  accord- 
ingly :  but  the  great  proportion,  even  of  the  most  accomplished  ordinary- 
spectators,  will  generally  be  looking  beyond  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified, 
heedless  of  the  artist's  difficulties.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  "  a  sweet  or  adorable  bit  of  colouring,"  as  it  will  s 


be  called — and  which  in  truth  may  have  thomeritof  most  natural  colouring, 

there  are  preserved  in  many  galleries  pictures  disgusting  in  almost  all  other 

respects,  as  of  drunken  Dutch  boors,  with  fiery  noses  and  physiognomies 

degrading  to  human  nature,  &c.,  &c.,  on  seeing  which  the  man  of  taste 

deplores  that  ihe  art  of  painting  should  so  often  have  been  prosiituted  by 

clever  men  to  the  vile  purpose  of  representing  things  of  worse  than  no  interest. 

"  When  the  image  formed,  as  obove  described,  beymtd  a  lens,  is  viewed  in 

ihe  air  hi/  an  eye  placed  still  farther  beyond  in  the  same  direction,  the 

arrangement,  according  to   minor  circumstances,  constitutes  etllter  the 

aimmon  TELESCOPE  or  MICROSCOPE."     Kead  the  whole  second  paragraph 

of  the  Analysis,  page  325. 

The  name  of  telescope  (a  compound  Greek  term,  signifying  to  see  far,  as 
microscope  signifies  to  see  what  is  smalQ  applies  to  that  wondrous  instru- 
ment of  modern  invention  by  the  use  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  may  be 
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said,  OQ  the  fceanis  of  light  as  its  patli,  to  dart  widely  into  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  tlie  distant  glories  of  creation  ;  or  again,  by  which  it 
can  command  dislant  objects  instantly  to  approach,  for  the  purpose  of  conve- 
nient inspection.  In  ancient  times,  a  man,  while  looking  with  admiration 
on  the  bright  face  of  the  moon,  might  have  exclaimed  "  How  pleased  would 
I  be,  had  I  the  power  to  fly  upwards  to  that  celestial  orb,  the  better  to  under- 
stand its  nature  and  beauties;"  bat  he  could  little  have  anticipated  that  the 
day  was  coming  when  human  ingenuity  would  find  means  in,a  great  measure 
to  satisfy  the  wish  : — now  the  telescope  is  this  means,  for  one  which  merely 
doubles  apparent  magnitudes,  shows  the  moon  exactly  as  she  would  appear 
to  a  person  who  had  ascended  towards  her  from  the  earth  adistanco  of  120,000 
miles,  while  one  of  greater  power  produces  effects  correspondingly  great, 
— But  to  examine  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means  the  only  use  of  the 
telescope,  man  being  often  extremely  interested  to  discover  what  is  passing 
at  a  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  him.  Thus,  by  a  telescope, 
the  military  chief  obtains  a  close  view  of  approaching  friends  or  foes,  while 
they  are  yet  concealed  from  the  naked  eye.  lathe  blue  mist  of  distant  moun- 
tain or  plain — and  amilarly  the  sea-captain,  while  persons  around  him  per- 
ceive only  a  little  speck  on  the  far  horizon,  discovers  there  a  ship  of  class  and 
nation  at  once  evident  to  him,  and  with  tbe  crew  of  which,  by  the  additional 
use  of  signal  flags,  he  is  enabled  readily  to  converse  At  midnight,  a  tele- 
scope directed  to  a  distant  catbedral,  may  so  effectually  call  it  into  the  presence 
of  the  observer,  that  on  the  clock-turret  may  be  watched  the  progress  of  the 
slow  hands  which  tell  of  the  unceasing  lapse  of  time.  A  man,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plwQ,  or  on  a  lofty  hilltop,  or  far  on  the  face  of  a  lake,  who  might 
suppose  himself  quite  alone  and  unseen,  would  yet,  by  a  telescope,  be 
instantly  placed  under  the  observation  of  whoever  chose  to  watcb  him.  And 
the  same  might  happen  to  a  man  within  the  high  walls  of  his  own  garden, 
or  even  within  his  house  near  an  open  window,  if  a  straight  line  could  roach 
him  from  some  station  where  an  observer  was.  Some  remarkable  eases  of 
actions,  imagined  by  the  parties  to  have  been  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light. 

Now  the  telescope,  with  its  extraordinary  powers,  exhibits  but  another 
modification  of  the  simple  case  (described  at  page  341,  and  exemplified  in 
the  camera  obacura,  &o.,)  of  an  image  formed  for  visual  inspection  beyond 
a  lens  And  we  shall  here  explain  that  its  powers  depend  altogether  on  the 
two  circumstances,  first  of  its  large  lens  collecting,  for  the  formation  of  the 
image  (subsequently  transferred  to  the  observer's  retina)  a  thousand  times 
or  more  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  naked  pupil  could  receive  ;  and 
second,  of  its  forming  by  this  light  an  image,  to  which  the  eye  may  be  brought 
very  near,  bo  as  to  examine  it  with  magnifying  glasses  of  any  power. 

To  understand  this  well,  we  must  recall,  that  the  nature  of  the  bending  of 
light  ia  passing  through  a  lens  is  such,  tiiat  all  the  rays  reaching  the  lenS 

Fig.  IcO. 


from  any  point  of  a  visible  object  in  front,  and  forming  what  is  called  a  pencil 
of  light— ^  that  spreading  from  the  point  A  of  the  cross  hero  represented^  to 
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tho  lens  L — are  collected  in  a  corresponding  poiat,  aa  a,  at  the  focal  dis- 
tance bej-und  the  lens,  so  as  always  to  meet  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil 
here,  (the  direct  line  A<i,)and,  t|(erefore,  when  the  light  comes  from  above 
the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  focal  meeting  is  holow,  as  shown  here  j  and  when 
it  comes  from  below,  the  meeting  is  above;  then  the  same  happening  aa  re- 
gards every  visible  point  of  the  object  (the  rays  from  only  the  two  extreme 
points  A  and  B  are  here  represented)  at  corresponding  points  beyond  the 
lens  in  the  space  between  a  and  h,  the  collected  light,  if  received  on  a  white 
screen  placed  there,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  will  make  apparent  to  an  eye 
in  any  direction  a  beautiful  inverted  image  of  the  object.  Now  in  the  place 
where  the  rays  meet  to  form  this  image,  if  no  screen  be  interposed,  the  rays, 
allhongh  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  merely  cross  each  other  in  the  air,  with- 
out interference,  Dearly  U  tbey  previoosiy  crossed  in  the  lens,  and  spread 
again  beyond  the  focal  points,  or  towards  c  as  here  shown,  as  they  origi- 
nally spread  from  the  several  points  of  the  object  itself;  an  eye,  therefore, 
placed  anywhere  beyond  c,  must  receive  portions  of  the  pencil  from  every 
point  of  the  image,  and  may  see  the  image  in  the  air  as  it  would  see  an 
object  situated  where  the  image  is,  in  tho  focus  of  the  lens.  Tiiis  may  be 
observed  at  once  by  holding  a  spectacle-glass  or  any  lens  at  a  proper  distance 
between  an  object  and  the  eye. 

Now  a  telescope  is  merely  a  long  tube,  blackened  within  to  exclude  and 
destroy  useless  light,  and  haying  a  largo  lens,  called  the  object-glnss,  filling 
its  distant  end,  to  gather  the  light  from  the  objects  in  front,  and  with  that 
light  to  form  images  towards  the  other  or  near  end  of  the  tube,  where  the' 
eye  may  conveniently  inspect  them.  Those  images,  for  a  purpose  to  be  im- 
mediately explained,  are  examined  through  another  lens  called  the  ej/e-gloiis, 
which  is  fixed  in  a  small  tube  made  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
large,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fiioal  distances  being  adjusted  to  the  power  of 
different  eyes,  &e.     The  accompanying   sketeli  shows  the  progress  of  the 

Fig.  161. 


light  from  the  object  A,  through  the  object-glass  L,  to  form  an  image  h  a, 
and  afterwards  to  be  bent  by  the  eye-glass,  H,  so  as  to  enter  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  at  E,  where  the  rays  cross,  to  form  the  last  image  on  the  retina. 

In  the  simple  telescope  with  only  two  lenses,  as  above  represented,  called 
the  astronomical  telescope,  or  the  night-telescope,  because  chiefly  used  at  night, 
the  image  is  inverted ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  in  view- 
ing the  heavenly  bodies;  to  fit  the  instrument,  however,  for  viewing  terres- 
trial objects,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  tube  another  simple  or  compound 
lens,  which  shall  form  a  second  image  from  the  first,  and  by  invertiog  a 
second  time,  shall  produce  an  image  equally  upright. 

To  determine  bow  much  larger  an  object  will  appear  when  viewed  through 
a  certain  telescope, — for  instance,  through  one  with  an  object-glass  of  three 
feet  focus, — than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  or  at  h  a,  in  the  last  figure, 
and  subtends  from  the  centre  of  that  glass  or  lens,  the  same  visual  angle  aa 
the  object  itaelf  (a  £tct  explained  at  page  357,)  and  to  an  eye  placed  there 
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would  appear  of  the  same  size  as  the  object,  hut  if  the  eye  ho  brought  nearer 
to  the  image  than  the  centre  of  the  object-glass,  the  image  will  appear  by  so 
much  taller  and  broader,  and  thus,  as  c(tfnpared  with  the  object,  may  be 
called  ao  much  magnified.  Now  aa  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  distinctly  an 
object  nearer  to  it  than  at  about  sis  inches,  because  of  the  great  divergence 
of  light  from  a  nearer  radiant  point,  the  telescope  in  question,  without  an 
eye-glass,  would  allow  the  eye  to  come  only  six  timea  nearer  to  the  imjige 
than  when  at  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  aad  would  only  magnify  the 
diameter  sis  times;  but  if  then  an  eye-glaas,  aa  D,  of  half  an  inch  focus 
were  placed  half  an  inch  from  the  image,  so  as  to  render  the  rays  of  every 
pencil  parallel,  and  therefore  fitted  to  the  powers  of  the  eye,  while  the  dif- 
ferent parcels  would  cross  each  other  a  little  waybeyond  the  glass,  aa  shown 
above,  an  eye  placed  to  receive  in  its  pupil  the  crossing  parcels,  would  see 
the  image  as  large  aaifat  half  an  inch  from  it,  and  therefore  72  times  nearer 
than  if  viewed  from  the  object-glass,  and  therefore  again  as  of  72  times  greater 
diameter.  Now,  as  in  all  cases,  the  image  in  a  telescope  is  in  the  focus  both 
of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  hitter  than  to 
the  former  in  proportion  as  their  focal  distances  differ,  the  magnifying  power 
is  measured  by  that  difference — in  the  case  at  present  supposed,  the  differ- 
ence is  as  72  to  1,  and  72  is  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  The  rule 
is  generally  thus  expressed, "  divide  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by 
that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the  quotient'  is  the  magnifying  power."  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  that  if  tUo  diameter  of  an  object  be  magnified  10  times, 
the  surface  is  magniSed  100  timea,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  numbers. 
With  such  means  of  aiding  the  sight,  then,  it  is  that  we  discover  the 
mountains  of  our  moon,  andean  even  measure  their  altitudes;  that  wo  can 
Bee  the  four  beautiful  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter;  that  we  can  perceive 
marks  and  irregularities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  other  planets,  enabling  us  to 
say  at  what  rate  they  severally  whirl  round  their  axes,  esperiencing  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night; — and  that  we  can  determine  many  other 
interne  ting  particulars. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  accidentally 
by  the  childrenofaDutch  spectacle-maker,  while  playing  with  their  father's 
work;  but  it  was  turned  to  no  nse  until  Galileo,  led  by  science,  fell  npon  it 
again,  'and  with  the  knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it  the  most  sub- 
lime results.  The  human  heart  can  rarely  Lave  throbbed  with  such  delight 
as  Galileo's  when  he  first  directed  his  optic  tube  to  the  heavens,  and  through 
it  contemplated  so  many  glorious  objecta  before  unseen  by  human  eye; — as 
the  planet  Venus,  our  beautiful  morning  and  evening  star,  appearing  not  a 
circle,  but  a  crescent  like  our  moon  in  her  quarters — as  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter— the  ringa  of  Saturn — myriads  of  stars  until  then  invisible  to  man; 
and  in  a  word,  when  he  beheld  the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe,  as  his  genius  had  before  conceived  it,  uniting  the  greatest 
Eimplicity  with  unspeakable  grandenr. 

The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a  large  object-glass  to  collect  much 
light,  with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  converg- 
ing rays  before  they  reach  their  focus,  and  to  change  their  convergency  into 
the  parallelism  which  the  eye  could  command.  This  telescope,  although 
magnifying  loss  than  that  made  of  two  convex  glasses,  as  above  described, 
still,  from  occasioning  no  loss  of  light  by  the  crossing  of  rays  in  forming  an 
image,  was  of  considerable  powA.  The  common  opera-glass  is  a  telescope 
made  on  this  principle. 

It  was  exphiined  at  page  338,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  being  bent  or  refracted 
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tiy  transparent  mei^ia,  as  by  a  lens,  is  also  divided  into  rays  of  the  different 
colours  ^en  in  the  rainbow.  Hence  an  image  formed  behind  a  simple  lens 
has  coloured  edges  or  fringes.  This  fact  rendered  tlie  images  of  small  ob- 
jects much  magnified,  in  the  first  made  telescopes,  very  indistinct ;  and,  but 
for  the  important  discovery  made  by  DoUond,  the  optician,  that  different 
kinds  of  glass  have  dispersive  and  refiactive  powers  of  different  relative 
force,  so  that  a  concave  lens  of  a  certain  curve  applied  to  a  convex  lens 
might  completely  counteract  the  dispersion  of  colour  by  the  latter,  while  it 
left  euocgh  of  the  convergence  of  the  rays  for  the  formation  of  an  image — 
refracting  telescopes  would  have  always  been  very  imperfect.  Bollond 
called  his  telescopes  achromatic,  or  not-colouring.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  he  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  some  glass  for  his  purposes,  more  suitable 
tlian  any  which  lias  been  procured  since,  or  which  could  be  made  by  known 
rules,  until  the  late  improvements  in  the  manufacture  suggested  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Farraday.  The  author  of  this  work  carried  abroad  with  him 
a  small  telescope  of  old  DoUond's,  which  often  gave  more  correct  information 
respectiog  minute  colored  objects  at  a  distance,  as  signal  Sags  at  sea,  than 
much  larger  glasses  of  modem  make. 

The  MicnoHCOPE  of  greatest  power  and  with  the  form  called  compound, 
in  its  structure  approaches  very  closely  to  the  telescope,  the  chief  difference 
being,  that  while  in  the  telescope  a  large  distant  object  forms  in  the  focus  of 
the  object'glass  an  image  exactly  as  much  smaller  than  itself  as  the  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  glass  is  less — in  the  microscope  conversely,  a  small 
object  plaued  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  produces  a  more  distant 
image,  as  much  larger  than  itself  as  the  image  is  more  distant  than  it — and 
in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  the  image  is  viewed  through  an  appropriate 
eye-glass.  The  object-glass  in  the  telescope  is  large,  in  the  microscope  it  is 
generally  very  small.  If,  in  the  latter,  an  object-glass  be  used  of  one-eigbth 
of  an  inch  focal  distance,  and  the  object  be  so  placed  that  i(s  image  is  formed 
at  six  inches,  the  image  will  be  of  diameter  48  times  as  great  as  the  object,  or 
will  have  nearly  2,500  times  as  much  surface  :  and  if  that  image  be  viewed 
through  an  eye-glass  of  half  an  inch  focus,  the  image  will  appear  still  twelve 
times  larger,  or  30,000  times  larger  than  the  object. 

A  simple  oonves  lens  is  called  a  single  microscope,  and  it  magnifies,  as 
already  explained,  chiefly  by  allowing  the  eye  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  object  than  the  distance  at  which  the  object  could  be  seen  without  the 
glass  ;  but  even  where  the  distance  of  the  eye  and  object  is  not  changed,  a 
lens  interposed  will  still  magnify  by  bending  the  light,  a  '  ' 
that  which  comes  to  the  eye  at  e  from 
the  top  of  such  an  object  as  the  little  Fig' 

cross  a,  to  appear  to  come  from  b, 
and  that'froni  the  bottom  to  come 
from  c,  thus  magnifying  the  cross 
here  represented  by  the  black  lines 
to  appear  of  the  size  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines.  A  concave  lens 
minifies  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  treat  for  a  person  who  has  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  to  explore  with  the  microscope.  T\'hile  the  telescope 
lifts  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  boundless  space  occupied  by  myriads 
of  suns,  and  exhibits  this  globe  of  ours  as  less,  compared  with  the  universe 
around  it,  than  a  leaf  is  compared  with  a  forest,  or  one  grain  of  sand  com- 
pared with  all  which  lies  on  the  ocean's  shore,  the  microscope  again  excites 
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new  astonisliment  by  showing  on  a  leaf,  or  in  a  single  drop  of  some  water  in 
which  the  leaf  has  been  infused,  thousands  of  living  croaturea,  and  of  crea- 
tures not  imperfect  because  thus  small,  but  endowed  witii  organs  and  parts 
as  complex  and  curious  as  those  of  an  elephant.  And  he  who  admires  the 
curious  structure  of  a  bonej-corab,  may  bend  his  eye  through  the  microscope 
upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  wii  low-bran  eh,  or  of  other  wood,  there  to  see  a 
similar  structure  more  wonderful  still ;  or  he  may  compare  the  lace  of  a 
fly's  wing  with  the  most  perfect  which  human  art  can  weave ;  or  the  beauti- 
ful proportions  and  perfection  of  the  limbs  and  weapons  of  an  insect,  invisi- 
ble, perhaps,  to  the  naked  eye,  with  any  larger  objects  of  the  kind  already 
known  to  him. 

Telescopes  and  microscopes  might  with  propriety  be  botli  called  micro- 
scopes, for  often  the  telescopic  object  subtends  to  the  naked  eye  eyen  a  smaller 
angle  than  the  objects  which  the  microscope  examiaes.  The  minutest  visible 
insect  at  hand  may  hide  from  the  eye  a  planet  at  a  distance.  The  image  in 
the  telescope,  however,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  the  microscope  be- 
cause the  rays  from  a  distance  Heing  nearly  parallel,  must  form  the  image 
nearly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object  glass ;  while  for  the  microscope, 
the  rays  from  the  near  object  being  very  divergent  may  be  made  to  form  the 
image  £tr  beyond  that  focus,  and  therefore  proportionally  larger. 

"  Light  falling  on  very  tmooth  or  polisked  iurfaces,  it  reflected  m  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  it  falls,  as  in  manjf  cases  to  appear  to  the  ej/e  as  if 
cominij  directly  from  tAe  ohjeels  oriijinally  emitlinif  it, — and  such  sur- 
faces arecatled  MIRaoRS  ;  the  surface  of  which  isfiut  as  tvell  as  polished, 
is  called  a  plane  mirror."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

If,  on  a  marble  slab,  or  other  flat  surface,  (represented  here  at  M  E,  with 

the  edge  supposed  towards  the  spectator,)  a  ball 

Fig.  163.  were  projected  from  A  perpendicularly  towards 

-.■  D,  the  ball  would  rebound  directly  back  to  A, 

but  if  projected  obliquely,  as  from  B  to  D,  it 

would  not  return  to  the  first  situation  B,  but  to 

h,  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  perpendicular,  thus  making  the  angle  of 

the  return  or  reflection  equal  to  the  angle  of 

approach  or  incidence  ;  the  same  would  be  true 

of  a  ball  approaching  obliquely  from  any  other 

point,  as  0,  and  rebounding  to  c.     Now  liglit 

is  reflected  from  polished  surfaces  according  to 

-j^  the  same  law,  so  that  an  eye  at  A  would  see 

itself  as  if  placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  h  would  see  au 

objectrealiyatB,  asif  it  wereate,  and  so  forth. 

Where  the  existence  of  a  mirror  is  not  suspected,  the  objects  reflected  from 

it  are  held  to  be  realities  placed  beyond  where  it  is.     A  wild  animal  will 

attack  its  image  in  a  glass  ;  and  the  fable  says  that  a  dog  crossing  a  brook, 

quitted  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  catch  the  tempting  image  which  be 

saw  in  the  water  below.     The  reason  that  an  object  seen  in  a  plane  mirror 

appears  to  be  just  as  far  beyond  the  mirror  as  its  true  distance  ou  the  side 

of  the  spectator,  is,  that  the  diverging  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  have  the 

same  divergence  after  as  before  reflection. 

Any  plane  very  smooth  surface  reflects  light  as  now  described,  and  is  a 
mirror;  but  different  substances  send  back  very  difiercnt  proportions  of  the 
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light  which  falla  on  (hem.  A  highly  polished  metallic  Burfiice  13  the  best 
mirror,  often  returning  three-fourths  of  the  whole  light.  Hence,  in  reflect- 
ing telescopes,  the  mirrors  are  made  of  polished  metals. 

Our  common  looking-glasses  are  really  melallio  mirrors,  for  it  is  the 
smooth,  clear  surface  of  the  quicksilvered  tin  foil  behind  the  glass  which  re- 
flects the  light,  the  glass  itself  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
metaliio  snrface  perfectly  clean  and  flat.  There  is  always  an  imperfection 
in  such  glass  mirrors,  when  used  for  viewing  objects  obliquely,  because  the 
external  surface  of  the  glass  acts  also  as  a  mirror,  although  so  much  more 
feebly  than  the  metni  behind,  and  forms  a  separate  image  not  quite  coincid- 
ing with  the  other,  and  therefore  mixing  with  and  confusing  it. 

The  mirror-power  of  glass  unaided  is  seen  from  the  panes  of  a  plafe-glasa 
window,  which  make  objects  in  front  very  visible,  although  by  no  means 
with  clearness  comparable  to  that  from  a  metallic  surface.  All  common 
panes  of  glass  in  windows,  or  in  print  frames,  &c.,  reflect  as  much  light  as 
plate-glass,  but  the  reflection  beiiig  irregular  because  t^e  surface  is  irregular, 
scarcely  attracts  notice, 

The  smooth  surface  of  a  fluid  is  a  mirror,  which  is,  moreover,  horizontal; 
and  when  that  surCiee  is  metallic,  as  of  mercury,  the  mirror  is  most  perfect. 
In  water,  spirits,  oil,  or  any  other  liquid,  it  is  also  perfect,  but  feebler. 

The  mirror  of  liquid  quicksilver  is  'sometimes  used  by  astronomers  in 
obsei'ving  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  image  in  the 
mirror  appearing  exactly  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  object  is  really 
above  it,  half  the  distance  between  them  is  the  true  height. 

A  varnished  picture  or  any  japanned  surface,  is  a  mirror :  nay,  even  a 
polished  table  of  mahogany  or  other  wood — as  it  is  well  known  among  play- 
ful children.  The  author,  while  writing  this,  has  before  him  a  table  covered 
with  black  leather,  and  in  that  covering,  as  a  mirror,  he  clearly  sees  the 
bright  objects  beyond  the  table.  Polished  stones,  as  marble  slabs,  &c.,  reflect 
as  much  as  glass.  Even  a  surface  of  air  may  be  a  mirror,  as  where  a  cold 
and  dense  stratum  happens  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  warmer  and  rarer  stratum. 
In  such  cases,  where  particular  causes  have  unequally  heated  different  levels 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  trees,  islands,  &c.,  happening  to  be  below,  are  reflected 
from  above,  and  appear  as  if  in  the  sky.  This  phenomena  is  called  mirage. 
It  is  often  to  be  observed  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  where  the  air  is 
much  heated ;  and  elsewhere  certain  kinds  of  mists  and  thin  clouds  produce 
a.  similar  eflect,  causing,  for  instance,  a  ship  to  appear  as  if  suspended  aloft, 
with  keel  uppermost. 

In  certain  cases,  an  object  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  appears 
reverBed,  as  when  the  right  hand  of  a  person  standing  before  a  glass  becomes 
the  type  for  the  left  hand  of  the  image;  or  when  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  moun- 
tain, seen  in  the  mirror  of  a  lake,  has  its  top  downwards. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  a  man  painting  his  own  portrait  from  a  mirror, 
IB  apt  to  reverse  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  countenance  or  per- 
son, not  the  same  on  both  sides;  and  if,  as  is  generally  true,  one  eye  be 
higher  thap  the  other,  or  the  nose  be  a  little  to  one  side,  a  very  incorrect 
resemblance  will  be  produced.  Hence  also  a  person  whose  countenance  is 
at  all  thus  peculiar  never  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  as  he  appears  to  others; 
and  a  belle  or  beau,  who  has  decided  that  a  curl  is  more  graceful  on  the  left 
temple,  may  unconsciously  leave  it  on  the  right. 

By  an  image,  however  reflected  from  a  flrst  mirror  to  a  second,  and  from 
(hat  to  the  eye,  persons  may  see  the  object,  or  themselves,  if  they  choose, 
as  others  see  them.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  some  moral  mirrors  to 
answer  an  analogous  purpose  ! 
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A  candle  placed  between  two  parallel  mirrors  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
room,  makes  visible  in  either  glass  to  a  spectator  near  the  middle  of  the 
room  an  endless  straight  line  of  lights.  If  the  glasses  be  inclined  to  each 
other,  the  lights  will  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  is  where  the  prolonged  mirrors  would  meet :  thia  fact  ia 
well  illustrated  in  the  beautiful  toy  called  the  kaleidoscope.  It  is  possible 
to  place  a  few  mirrors  in  such  situations  around  an  apartment,  that  a  man 
entering  it,  may  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  crowd,  and  a  few  ornamental 
pillars  may  produce  the  effect  of  tliousands  formed  into  long  colonadea  of 
retiring  lines. 

The  sun  or  moon  reflecting  in  a  still  lake,  appear  as  they  do  in  the  sky ; 
but  if  the  surface  of  the  wafer  become  at  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  instead 
of  one  distinct  image,  there  will  be  a  long  lioe  of  bright  tremulous  reflectioD. 
The  reason  of  this  appearance  is,  that  every  little  wave,  in  an  extent  perhaps 
of  miles,  has  some  part  of  its  rounded  surface  with  the  direction  or  obliquity 
which  according  to  thj  required  relation  of  tbe  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion, fits  it  to  reflect  the  ligTit  to  the  eye,  and  hence  every  wave  in  that  extent 
sends  its  momentary  gleam,  which  is  succeeded  by  others. 

Although  the  externa!  surface  of  glass  reflects  but  a  small  part  of  the  light 
which  falla  upon  it,  being,  therefore,  a  feeble  mirror,  atill  curiously,  if  light 
whioh  has'  entered  a  piece  of  glass,  feill  very  obljque- 
^'S'  I''*-  ly  upon  the  back  or  internal  surface,  instead  of 

E;  .        passing  out  there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than 

it  would  be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.  This  light 
entering  a  piece  of  glass  at  B,  is  entirely 
I  at  C,  the  back  of  the  piece,  and  escapes 
■^  at  D  towards  E.     The  back  of  a  wedge  of  glass, 

or  common  prism,  thus  becomes  a  perfect  mirror. 
It  is  this  fact  which  enabled  Dr.  Wallaston  to  construct  that  beautiful  little 
inatrnment  called  by  him  the  Camera  Lvcida.     The  two  surfaces  at  the 
,  back  of  the  small  prism  of  glass  A  become  mir- 

Pig.  165.  rors,  the  first  reflecting  to  tbe  second,  and  the 

second  to  the  eye  at  B,  the  objects  in  the  land- 
scape before  it,  while  the  eye  also  sees  through 
the  glass  lo  the  paper  below  at  B,  and  may  sup- 
pose the  imagery  to  be  feebly  portrayed  on  the 
paper :  with  a  pencil  that  appearance  is  made 
permanent,  and  a  correctly-drawn  outline  of  the 
scene  is  at  onco  obtained  The  instrument  for 
assisting  draftsmen  is  still  simpler  than  the  ca- 
mera obaeura.  Other  modifications  of  the  instru- 
ment have  since  been  contrived. 
The  same  fact  of  the  internal  surface  of  a  transparent  masa  becoming  a 
mirror,  gives  us  the  explanation  of  that  apparition  or  phenomenon  so 
admired  before  it  was  understood,  and  not  less  admired  since — the  Tainhow, 
or  arc  m  the  ski/,  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  it  is  named — an  object  which 
the  poets  of  nature  have  almost  worshipped  for  its  beauty,  and  wbich  few  of 
ua  can  ceaae  to  remember  as  one  of  the  delights  of  our  boyish  days,  when 
we  saw  it  stretching  over  the  haunts  of  our  young  pleasures,  and  may  have 
pursued  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  the  falling  rubies  and  emeralds, 
or  bright  coloured  dew  of  wbich  it  might  be  composed. 

When  a  partial  shower  of  rain  falls  on  the  side  of  the  landscape  opposite 
to  where  the  bud  ia  shining,  there  immediately  appears  in  the  shower  a 
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variegated  areli,  red  at  its  esfernai  border  or  eonfiDe,  and  then  suocessively 
orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.  (iat.heorder  of  the  colours  of  the  priamatic  Spectrum 
described  at  page  337,)  towards  its  inner  border.  Its  centre  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  or  at  the  end  of  the  straight  line  snpposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  towards  the  opposite  horizon;  and 
being,  therefore,  always  under  the  horizon,  the  bow  is  less  than  a  semicircle. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  ia  a  part,  occupies  nearly  82" 
of  the  field  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  bow  always  coincides  with  a  hoop  of 
one  foot  diameter  held  eight  inches  from  the  eye.  There  is  a  second  bow  of 
much  fainter  light  than  the  first,  and  with  the  colours  JQ  reverse  order :  it  is 
of  10S°  diameter,  and  therefore  external  to  the  other. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  miracle  of  beauty  is  simply  as  follows. 
While  the  sun  shines  upon,  the  spherical  drops  of  falling  rain,  its  light  falls 
upon  the  whole  central  part  of  any  drop,  passes  completely  through,  but  that 
portion  which  enters  near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  refracted  or  bent, 
and  reaches  the  back  surface  of  the  drop  at  y  so 
slantingly,  or  an  angle  so  great,  that  it  suffers  there 
aa  eatire  rofieetion  instead  of  being  transmitted  ;  the 
ray,  therefore  is  turned  to  t,  where  it  escapes  from 
the  drop,  and  as  here  shown,  descends  to  the  earth 
or  eye  in  the  direction  6  e.  Thus  every  drop  of  rf ' 
on  which  the  sun  shines  is  a  little  n ' 
in  the  sky,  and  is  returning  at  a  certain  angle 

an  angle  of  4i°,  a  portion  of  the 
n  it ;  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  re-  ' 

3  that  reflected  light.     If  in  this  case,  h 
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',  there 

;nd  not  also  Tefraction  with  separation  of  coloure,  the 

of  white  light  formeii 

Fig  167 


round  it, 
light  which  fallf 
quired  direction 
were  refleciton  only, 

rainbow  would  be  only  a  very  narrow  resplendent 
of  millions  of  little  images  of  the  sun;  but 
in  truth,  because  the  light,  which  eaters 
near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  traverses  the 
surface  vei'y  obliquely,  it  is  much  bent  or 
refracted  before  its  reflection,  tv  seen  at  a, 
and  is  divided  into  rays  of  its  seven  col- 
ours, as  it  would  be  on  passing  through  a 
prism  (as  explained  at  page  337 ;)  and 
this  division  or  separation  continuing  after 
the  light  again  escapes  from  the  drop  at  h, 
instead  of  one  white  ray  descending  from 
each  drop  to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth, 
seven  rays  descend  (hero  marked  by  dotted  lines  from  the  figure  1  on  the 
left  hand  to  7,  6,  5,  &c.,  on  the  right,  and  with  separation  greater  than  oc- 
curs in  reality  to  make  it  very  evident,)  and  of  these  rays,  an  eye  can  only 
receive  one  at  a  time  from  the  same  drop,  which  drop  will  then  appear  of  the 
colour  of  the  ray  ;  but  for  the  same  reason  that  seven  eyes  placed  in  a  line 
from  above  downwards,  aa  at  7,  6,  5,  &c.,  on  the  right  would  be  required  to 
see  the  seven  colours  from  one  drop  in  the  centre  of  the  bow,  so  one  eye  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  seven  drops  situated  in  a  corresponding  row,  as  from 
1  to  7  on  the  left,  will  catch  the  lower  or  red  ray  of  the  upper,  the  orange 
or  second  ray  of  the  next,  the  yellow  or  third  ray  of  that  which  follows,  and 
so  on,  while  it  will  lose  all  the  others,  and  thus  will  see  the  several  drops 
as  if  they  were  each  of  one  colour  only.  Of  such  elements,  then  found  in 
the  same  relative  directions  all  aroond  the  eye,  the  glorious  arch  is  formed. 
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No  two  eyes  can  Bee  the  same  rainbow,  that  is,  can  receive  light  from  the 
same  drops  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  eye  does  not  for  two  instants 
receive  light  from  the  same  drops.  This  rainbow  can  never  appear  to  a  per- 
son on  a  plain,  unless  when  the  sun  is  within  41°  of  the  horizon,  for  other- 
wise the  centre  of  the  rainbow  would  be  more  than  41°  under  the  horiaon, 
and  therefore  the  whole  eircumferenoe  would  be  below  it  too. 

We  have  described  above  what  is  called  the 
ig.  168.  principal   bow,  formed   in   the   drops  by  two 

•*-  refractions,  and  one  reflection  of  light.  To 
produce  the  fainter  second  or  external  bow, 
mentioned  above,  and  of  which  the  colours  are 
in  reverse  order,  the  light  which  enters  on  the 
Tinder  side  of  the  di-op  as  at  a,  is  reflected  first 
at  y,  then  again  at  h,  and  escapes  at  c  towards 
the  eye :  after  two  reflections  as  well  as  two 
refractions.  As  the  somi-diameter  of  the  bow 
is  54°,  it  may  be  visible  when  the  internal  bow  is  not. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sunshine  at  any  time  by  scatter- 
ing water-drops  from  a  bush  or  otherwise ;  and  a  rainbow  is  often  seen  among 
the  spray  of  a  lofty  waterfall,  or  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers,  &o.,  produce  colours  on  the  same  principle  as  rain-drops;  as 
do  also  mist  and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  aluminous  body,  and  the  eye 
exhibiting  the  circular  coloured  halos  often  observed  around  thesun  and  moon. 
A  white  halo  is  light  reflected  from  the  external  surfaces  of  drops  or  particles. 

"Mirrors  may  he  plane,  convex,  or  concave;  and  certain  curvatures  will 
produce  images  hi/  reflection,  just  as  lenses  produce  images  hy  refraction; 
in  consequence,  there  are  reflecting  telescopes,  mtcrosropes,  &c.,  as  tliere 
are  re/ractini/  instruments  of  the  same  names."  fSee  the  Analysis, 
page  325.) 

While  a  plane  surface  reflects  light,  so  that  what  is  called  the  image  in  it 
of  a  known  object  may  readily  be  mistaken,for  the  reality,  convex  or  ctfn- 
cave  mirrors  reflect  as  if  every  distinct  point  of  them  were  a  separate  small 
plane  mirror,  and  their  effects  on  light  correspond  with  a  relative  inclination 
of  the  different  parts.  The  only  forms  of  much  importance  are  the  regularly 
spherical  or  parobolic  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  We  shall  now  find  that 
these  produce  on  light  similar  efiests  with  lenses,  only  the  concave  mirror 
answers  to  the  convex  lens,  and  the  convex  mirror  to  the  concave  lens.  It 
is  the  concave  mirror  which  gathers  the  light  to  form  images  in  the  most 
perfect  telescopes  that  exist,  as  those  of  Herschel  and  others.  Admirable  as 
is  the  refracting  telescope,  it  still  falls  short  in  certain  respects  of  the  teles- 
cope acting  by  reflection. 

In  a  hollow  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere  with 
polished  internal  .surface,  if  rays  radiate  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions,  they  reach  every  part 
perpendicularly,  and  therefore  are  thrown  back 
to  the  centre.  Thus  if  A  B  were  a  concave 
spherical  mirror,  of  which  C.  were  the  centre, 
rays  issuing  from  C.  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
are  equal,  again  meet  at  C. 

It  can  be  proved  also,  that  any  ray  parallel  to 
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falling  upon  suet  a  mirror,  will  be 

inwards  so  as  to  cut  theasis  hilt  , 

iray  between  the  mirror  and  its  centre,  hi?- , 
at  D,  tho  centre  being  C.  Then  aa  all  pa- 
rallel rays  must  meet  in  the  same  point, 
that  poiat  becomes  a  focua,  aa  already  ex- 
plained for  lenses,  and  there  an  image  of  tho 
ana  will  be  formed  when  the  mirror  is  held 
direotly  towards  the  sun.     This  point  ia  called  the  principal  focus  of  the 

For  the  same  reason  that  parallel  rays  meet  in  the  focus,  so  will  rays, 
isaaing  from  the  foeus  towards  the  Diirror,  become  parallel,  after  reflection, 
as  seen  above  or  in  the  figure  at  page  271 ;  and  if  they  be  then  caught  ia  a 
second  and  opposite  mirror,  as  also  represented  at  page  271,  corresponding 
eff'eots  will  follow. 

Now,  for  a  concave  mirror,  as  already  esplained  for  a  lens,  when  rays  fall 
on  it  obliquely  from  one  side  of  the  axis,  their  focua  will  be  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  therefore  the  mirror  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  any  body 
placed  before  it,  just  as  the  lens  does  ;  and  the  image  will  be  aear  or  distant 
and  large  or  small,  according  to  the  divergence  of  the  approaching  rays, 
exactly  as  happens  with  lenses;  and  thus  the  camera  obscura,  magic  lantern, 
telescopes  and  microscopes,  may  all  be  formed  by  mirrors,  as  they  may  be 
by  lenses.  Moreover,  concave  mirrors  magnify,  as  concave  lenses  of  the 
opposite  names  do.  The  two  subjects  of  images  by  refraction  and  by  reflec- 
tion run  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  here  to  enter 
upon  tho  detailed  consideration  of  the  latter  subject,  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  showing  why  a  concave  mirror  magnifies  and  why  a 
convex  mirror  minifies. 

A  concave  mirror  magnifies  be-  Fig-  ITl. 

cause  the  light  from  the  top  of  the 

cross  at  A,  reaching  the  mirror       c\... -.-^ 

where  it  can  be  reflected  toan  eye  j  f^'~~~-~^ -^ 

phiced  at  F,   uik,  at  E,  seems  to  \  '      J|;>-i>F    T 

the  eye  to  come  from  G,  and  the  j  ....--''4=''^^^^-^ ^^^ 

light  of  B  similarly   appears  to      jji    - 

come  from  D,  so  that  the  cross  A 
B,  by  the  reflection,  seems  to  the 
eye  to  be  of  the  greater  dimensions  C  D. 

In  the  convex  mirror,  again,  for  corresponding  reasons,  the  cross  A  B 
appears  only  as  0  D,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  reality. 

Concave  or  magnifying  mirrors  are  often 
used  by  persons  in  shaving.  fig-  1"2. 

A  convex  mirror  is  a  common  ornament  of 
our  apartments,  eshibiling  a  pleasing  minia- 
ture of  the  room  and  its  contents. 

Any  polished  convex  body  is  a  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  ball  of  the  human  eye  is  one,  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  most  perfect 
miniatures  of  surrounding  things.  It  ia  the 
image  of  the  window  or  of  the  sun  in  the 

convex  mirror  of  the  eye,  which  painters  nsually  represent  by  a  spot  of 
white  paint  there;  and  a  similar  luminous  spot  or  line  must  be  made  when 
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they  have  to  represent  almost  any  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  have 
rounded  polished  surfaces  as  hottles,  glasses,  smooth  pillars,  &c.,  ■ 
"Convex  lenses  thus  are  also  mirrors  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  and 
very  strikingly  so,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  The 
polished  hack  of  a  watch,  often;  in  the  same  way,  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
child,  who  wonders  to  sec  there  so  clearly  "  the  little  baby." 

It  has  been  mathematical  amusement  to  calculate  what  kind  of  distor- 
tion mirrors  of  unVisual  forms  will  produce,  and  then  to  make  distorted  draw- 
ings, which,  when  reflected  from  such  mirrors,  might  produce  in  the  eye  the 
natural  image  of  the  objects. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  for  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  in  front 
of  it,  and  to  be  examined  through  the  magnifying  eye-glass,  may  be  viewed, 
— first,  as  in  Herschel's  telescope,  by  the  spectator  turning  his  back  to  the 
real  object,  and  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  telescopic  tube,  near  to  the 
edge  of  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  mirror  at  its 
bottom  : — or,  secondly,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telescope,  through  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  tube,  after  being  reflected  by  a  small  plane  mirror,  placed 
diagonally  in  the  centre  of  the  tube : — or,  tbii-dly,  as  in  the  Gregorian 
telescope,  through  an  opening  out  in  the  principal  mirror  or  speculum,  after 
being  reflected  towards  that  opening  by  a  small  mirror  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  tube ;  this  last  arrangement  is  that  preferred  for  smaller  telescopes, 
because  the  spectator,  while  seeing  the  image,  is  also  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  object. 

Keflecting  telescopes  have  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  achromatic, 
that  is,  of  producing  no  coloured  or  rainbow  edges  to  the  images ;  for  com- 
pound light  is  reflected,  although  not  refracted  entire,  all  the  colours  follow- 
ing the  same  law  of  equa!  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

Herschel's  largest  telescope  had  a  mirrow  of  48  inches  in  cliameter,  and 
therefore  received  about  150,000  times  more  light  than  an  unassisted  eye, 
formingwith  that  light,  at  a  fecal  distance  of  40  feet,  a  large  image  admira- 
bly distinct.  It  was  with  such  a  telescope  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
space,  Hersehel  discovered  the  immense  planet  rolling  along,  which  in  honour 
of  his  rojal  patron,  he  called  the  Georgium  Sidus,  but  which  now,  by 
the  decismn  of  the  seioutific  world,  bears  his  own  name  ; — and  with  such 
he  discovered  moons  before  unseen  of  other  planets,  and  he  unravelled  the 
celestial  nebula  and  clustered  stars  of  the  milky  way  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
veiled vastly  more  than  had'  before  been  done,  ihe  system  of  the  boundless 
universe.  If  this  world  were  to  last  for  millions  of  years,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Herschel's  telescope  would  mark  a  memorable  epoch  of  its  early 
history. 


"  Light  returned  from,  or  passing  ihrom/A  hodies  of  rougher  or  irregular 
mr/ace,  or  which  have  other  peculiarities,  ig  so  modified  as  to  produce  <iU 
those  phenomena  of  coh-ur  and  varied  hrighlness  seen  among  natural 
bodies,  and  giving  ihem  their  distinctive  characters  and  beauty."  (See 
the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

General  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject  were  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  section,  in  the  explanations  of  how  objects  not  self-lu minions  become 
visible  by  reflecting  the  light  of  other  bodies,  and  of  how  the  prism^epa- 
rates  a  ray  of  white  light  into  rays  of  the  several  colours  which  are  seen 
also  in  the  rainbow — which  rays,  on  being  again  mixed,  become  white  light 
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as  before : — and  much  beyond  these  remarks  we  have  not  the  intention  of 
now  proceeding  To  give  a  full  account  of  tlie  matters  that  might  eome 
within  the  scope  of  this  department,  would  occupy  the  pages  of  a  large 
volume,  for  there  would  be  to  pass  in  review — the  various  opinions  which 
have  existed  on  the  intimale  nature  of  light, — the  facts  connected  with  what 
has  been  called  the  polariza-tion  of  light, — the  relation  of  light  in  its  clouhle 
refraction,  to  the  ultimate  Structure  of  material  masses,  &c.,  all  which  sub- 
jects are  in  certwn  respects  highly  interesting,  but — as  some  of  them  are  not 
yet  completely  investigated — as  respecting  others  various  opinions  prevail, — 
as  tbej  involve  few  matters  yet  applied  to  common  use, — as  the  reasonings 
about  them  are  far  removed  from  ordinary  trains  of  thinking,  and  refer  to 
■facts  altogether  unknown  to  common  observation, — we  hold  them  not  to  be 
fit  parts  of  a  popular  treatbe  on  light.  We  may  state,  however,  that  persoria 
who  have  the  leisure  and  mathematical  preparation  necessary  for  pursuing 
the  study,  will  find  their  labour  in  it  richly  rewarded. 

What  we  deem  necessary  here  to  add,  is,  that  white  light,  in  falling  upon 
any  .transparent  substance,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &e.,  reduced  to  thin  plates  of 
films,  is  so  afi'ectcd,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  thinness,  different  for  each 
substance,  it  is  decomposed,  and  is  reflected  or  is  transmitted,  not  as  white 
light,  but  as  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  colour  reflected  in 
any  case,  is  always  the  opposite  or  complement  of  that  which  is  transmitted, 
that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  the  two  brought  together  make  white  light  aa 
before.  The  facts  may  be  studied  as.  Newton  originally  studied  them,  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air  which  occupies  the  space  between  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
surface  of  glass  upon  which  the  lens  is  laid, — in  which  plate,  as  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  the  apparent  contact  of  the  glasses  increases,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  thinness,  and  with  these  appear  successive  rings  of  vivid  co- 
lours. The  same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  which 
brighten  as  the  bubble  swells  and  becomes  of  thinner  substance,  and  are 
difierent  as  the  thickness  ia  different  and  greater  from  above  downwards  ; — 
and  it  is  exemphfied  also  in  the  colours  seen  in  the  fissures  of  cracked 
ice  or  crystalline  spars,  and  in  numerous  other  common  facts.  Now,  what- 
ever be  the  reasons  of  such  decomposition  of  light — and  the  explanation  ia 
not  yet  complete — we  cannot  doubt  that  in  natural  bodies  generally,  the 
colours,  opacity,  transparency,  &c.,  depend  entirely  upon  the  volume  and 
arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  or  plates,  with  included  interstices,  which 
constitute  the  volume  or  structure  of  each  mass  Accordingly,  whatever 
changes  that  arrangement  may  change  also  the  colour  of  the  mass  Thus, 
by  drawing  a  certain  number  of  minute  lines  on  a  certain  extent  of  any  me- 
tallic surface,  we  may  make  it  of  what  colour  we  please ;  and  mother-of-pearl 
owes  its  vivid  colours  and  beauty  entirely  to  its  furrowed  or  striated  surface, 
as  is  proved  by  our  making  an  impression  of  that  surface  on  sealing  wax  and 
perceiving  that  the  was  exhibits  similar  colours. 

The  investigations  in  progress  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  fur- 
nishing new  proofs  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  nature,  amidst  the  boundless 
extent  and  most  curious  variety.  When  men  thought  of  the  sense  of  touch 
only  as  it  exists  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  they  were  far  from  suspecting  that  the  sense  of  hearing  had  the  near 
relation  to  it  which  subsequent, discoveries  have  proved,  and  still  less,  that 
the  sense  of  sight  was  only  yet  a  finer  touch  than  hearing.  But  step  by 
step  they  have  ascertained',  Ist,  in  relation  to  sound,  that  the  air  through 
which  it  usually  reaches  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  a  material  fluid  as  much  as 
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water,  consistiag  of  the  same  or  smaller  particles,  only  more  distant  among 
themselves, — and  that  a  motioQ  or  trembling  in  the  air,  by  affecting  nerves 
exposed  in  the  ear,  produces  the  sensation  of  sound  by  slight  repeated  pressures 
on  these  nerves,  as  the  trembling  in  a  log  of  wood  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
saw  produces  a  peculiar  sensation  of  touch  in  the  nerves  of  a  hand  laid  on  the 
log ;— -and,  moreover,  that  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  is  merely  such  trembling 
affecting  a  structure  of  nerve  in  the  ear,  which  nerve  is  made  as  much  more 
readily  excitable  than  the  nerves  in  the  fingers  or  general  cutaneous  surface, 
aa  the  action  or  impulse  of  trembling  air  is  more  delicate  than  the  stronger 
pressures  of  common  ocenrrence. — And,  2dly,  in  the  investigation  respecting 
light,  this  kind  of  comparison  is  carried  a  step  farther,  for  it  is  become 
matter  almost  of  certainty  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  in  the- 
suitable  nervous  tissue  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina  by  a  trembling  motion  in 
another  fluid  than  air,  which  fluid  pervades  all  space,  and  in  rarity  or  sub- 
tilety  of  nature  surpasses  air  yet  more  than  air  does  wat  Id    —  nd 

that,  while  in  sound,  different  tones  or  notes  depend     n  th  «6       f 

vibrations  in  a  given  time,  so  in  light  do  different  colon  d  p  nd  n  th 
ntimber  and  extent  of  the  vibrations.  Can  human  ima^  nat  n  p  tu  to 
itself  a  simplicity  more  magnificent  and  fruitful  of  mar  II  s  b  uty  and 
utilitythaQallthis?— But  yet  farther,  as  air  answers  in  th  un  rses  m  ny 
important,  purposes  besides  that  of  conveying  sounds — al  1  ^'i  ''i  ^  n  , 
comprehends  language,  which  almost  means  reason  and  civilizatjon^so  also 
does  the  material  of  light  minister  in  numerous  ways,  in  tho  phenomena  of 
heat,  eleolrieity  and  magnetism. 

The  truths  now  positively  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  vision,  are  among  those  in  the  wide  field  of  human  inquiry,  which, 
acting  on  ordinary  apprehension,  most  foreiby  place  the  student,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  presence  of  Creative  Intelligence,  awakening  in  him  the  most 
elevated  thoughts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Had  there  been  no 
light  in  the  universe,  all  its  other  perfections  in  regard  to  man  had  existed  in 
vain.  This  earth  would  have  been  to  its  human  inhabitants  what  any 
unknown  shore  would  be  to  exiles  abandoned  upon  it  after  their  eyes  were 
pat  out :  every  movement  might  be  to  their  destruction,  for  their  perceptions, 
being  limited  by  tho  length  of  their  arms,  and  of  their  fearful  groping  steps, 
the  wretched  beings  separating  when  impelled  by  hunger  to  search  for  food, 
would  probably  scatter  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  material  of  light  exists, 
pervading  all  space,  and  certain  impressions  made  upon  it  in  one  place,  ex- 
tend rapidly  over  the  universe,  the  progressive  impression  being  called  a  ray, 
or  beam  of  light.  The  beams  of  light,  then  from  all  parts  coming  to  every 
individual,  may  bo  regarded  as  millions  of  supplementary  arms  or  feelers 
belonging  to  the  individual,  and  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  so 
that  each  person,  instead  of  being  as  a  blmd  point  in  space,  becomes  nearly 
omnipresent ;  then  these  limbs  or  feelers  have  no  weight,  they  are  never  in 
the  way,  they  impede  nothing,  and  they  are  only  known  to  exist  when  their 
use  is  rei^uired  ! 

But  this  miracle  of  LroHT  would  have  been  totally  useless,  and  tho  para- 
dise of  earth  would  have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert,  had  there 
not  been  farther  the  twin  miracle  of  the  Eye,  an  organ  of  commensurate  deli- 
cacy to  perceive  the  light.  In  tho  Eye  we  have  to  admire  the  round  cornea, 
of  such  perfect  transparency,  placed  exactly  in  the  anterior  of  the  ball,  (and 
elsewhere  it  had  been  useless,)  then  exactly  behind  this,  the  beautiful  curtain, 
the  iris,  with  its  opening,  called  the  pupil,  dilating  and  contracting  to  suit  tho 
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intensity  of  light — and  exactly  behind  theiria,  again,  fte  cryatalline  lens  pos- 
sessing important  and  remarkable  properties,  and  which,  by  acting  on  the 
entering  light,  forms  of  it  on  the  retina  beautiful  pictures  or  images  of  the 
objects  in  front ; — the  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina  being  where  the  images 
fall.  Of  these  parts  and  conditions,  had  any  one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is', 
the  whole  eye  had  been  nseless,  and  light  useless,  and  the  great  universe  use- 
less to  man,  for  he  could  not  have  existed  in  it. — Then,  farther,  we  find  that 
this  precious  organ,  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  person,  not  as  if  by  accident, 
any  where,  hut  aloft  on  a  befitting  eminence,  where  it  becomes  the  glorious 
watch-tower  of  the  soul;  and,  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direction  the 
whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the  head,  which,  on  a  pivot  of  admirable 
structure,  moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest ;  besides  that,  the  ball  of  the  eye 
itself  can  roll  in  its  place,  and  is  furnished  witi  muscles  which,  as  the  will 
directs,  turn  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  sweep  along  the  horizon,  or 
take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave ; — then  is  the  delisate  orb  secured  in  a 
strong  socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arched  and  padded  eyebrow 
as  a  cushion,  to  mitigate  the  shock  of  blows,  and  with  its  inelined  hairs  to 
turn  aside  any  descending  perspiration  or  other  moisture  which  might  incom- 
mode ; — then  is  there  the  soft  and  pliant  eyelid  with  its  beauteous  fringes, 
incessantly  wiping  the  polished  surface,  and  spreading  overitthe  pure  mois- 
ture poured  out  from  the  lachrymal  glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the 
superfluity,  by  a  fine  mechanism,  is  sent  into  the  nose,  there  to  be  evapor- 
ated by  the  current  of  the  breath ; — still  farther,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  instead 
of  there  being  only  one  such  precious  organ,  there  are  two,  lest  one,  by  acci- 
dent, should  be  destroyed,  but  which  two  have  so  entire  sympathy,  that  they 
act  together  as  only  one  more  perfect;  then  the  sense  of  sight  continues 
perfect  durjng  the  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity,  although  because 
the  eye  then  increases  in  size,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
constantly  increasing; — and  tbepure  liquid  which  fills  the  eye,  if  rendered  tur- 
bid by  accident  or  disease,  is  by  the  actions  of  life,  although  its  source  bo  the 
thick  red  blood,  gradually  restored  to  transparency, — The  mind  which  can 
suppose  or  admit  that,  within  any  limits  of  time,  one  single  sueh  apparatus 
of  vision  could  have  been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design,  must 
surely  be  of  extraordinary  character,  or  must  have  received  unhappy  bias  in 
its  education  ;  hut  the  mind  which  can  still  farther  admit  that  the  millions 
of  human  eyes  which  now  exist  on  earth,  all  equally  perfect,  can  have  sprung 
from  accident — and  that  the  millions  of  millions  of  other  eyes  throughout 
the  almost  innumerable  species  of  the  living  creation,  where  each  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  animal  which  bears  it,  caa 
be  accident ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  countless  millions  of  all  these  weU  adapted 
kinds,  which  have  existed  in  past  ages,  were  all  hut  accidents — the  mind 
,  which  can  admit   this,  must   have  some  of  its  highest  faculties  either 


As  a  concluding  reflection  with  respect  to  vision,  we  may  remark,  that  al) 
the  provisions  above  considered  have  mere  utility  in  view,  for  any  one  of 
them  wanting  would  leave  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  oreation  wanting : . 
but  we  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  if  there  had  been 
white  light  only,  susceptible  as  now  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  and 
shade,  the  merely  useful  purposes  of  vision  should  have  been  answered  about 
as  perfectly  as  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — a  truth  instanced  in  the 
facts,  that  many  persons  do  not  distinguish  colours,  and  that  it  imports  not 
whether  a  person  view  objects  in  the  morning,  or  at  mid-day,  or  at  even-tide, 
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or  through  plain  glass  or  coloured  glass,  provided  there  be  light  and  shade 
enough  to  show  them  clearly.  While,  therefore,  the  existence  of  light  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  eye,  speak*  of  Creative  Power  and  Intelligence,  the  esist- 
ence  of  colours,  or  of  that  lovely  variety  of  hues  exhibited  iu  flowers,  in  the 
gtumage  of  birds,  in  the  endless  aspects  of  the  earth  and  heavens — because 
appearing  expressly  planned  to  give  delight  to  animated  beings,  apeahs  of 
Creative  Benevolence,  and  may  well  excite  in  us  towards  the  Being  in  whom 
these  attributes  reside,  the  feelings  associated  in  our  minds  during  this 
earthly  scene,  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  Father." 
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PART   V. 

ANIMAL  AN"D  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 

Section  I, 
JUcchdnisni  of  the  Human  Skdeion. 

IIavino  now  completed  our  study  of  general  mecLanics,  we  sLall  proceed, 
with  (he  light  thenco  derived,  to  esamine  that  most  interesting  illustration 
of  many  of  the  truths— the  solid  frame-work  of  the  human  hodj — a  perfect 
work  of  an  unerring  Engineer  ! 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action  which  it  per- 
forms, or  an  accident  that  can  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  it,  that  does  not  furnish  illustration  of  some  truth  of 
natural  philosophy ;  but  were  we  here  to  enter  into  much  detail,  we  should 
be  giving  minute  Icsons  in  modicil  science,  instead  of  esplaining  general 
laws.  We  shall  tb  f  nly  t  h  p  n  as  many  particulars  as  will  make 
the  understanding    f  all  tb      th  y     trying  to  conclude,  among  our 

illustrations,  such  m  tt  f  p  t  n  s  would  be  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  a  histy    t  d  nt 

The  cranium  o  i  /?  ha  b  n  1  ly  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
arched  form  answ  g  th  p  p  f  ng  strength.  Xbe  brain,  in  ita 
nature,  is  so  tender  or  susceptible  of  injury,  that  slight  local  pressure  dis- 
turbs ita  action  Hence  a  solid  covering  like  the  skull  was  required  with 
those  parts  made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are  most  exposed  to  injury. 
An  architectural  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of  force  only,  always 
acting  in  one  direction,  lix.,  gravity;  and  therefore  its  strength  increases 
regukrly  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  weight  and  horizontal  tlirust  of  the 
whole  are  to  be  resisted ,  but  in  a  skull,  as  in  a  barrel  or  egg-shell,  the  mere 
tenacity  of  the  Bubstance  is  many  times  greater  than  sufficient  to  resist 
gravity,  and  therefore  the  form  and  securities  are  calculated  to  resist  forces 
of  otlier  kinds  operating  in  all  directions.  When  we  reflect  on  the  strength 
displayed  by  the  arched  film  of  au  egg-shell,  wo  need  not  wonder  at  the 
severity  of  blows  which  the  cranium  can  withstand. 

In  the  early  fcetal  state,  that  which  afterwards  becomes  the  strong  bony 
case  of  the  brain  exists  only  as  a  tough  flexible  membrane.  Ossification 
commences  in  this  membrane  long  before  birth,  at  a  certain  number  of  points 
from  which  it  spreads,  and  the  portions  of  the  skull  formed  around  these 
points  soon  acquire  the  appearance  of  so  many  scales  or  shells  applied  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  held  together  by  the  remaining  membrane  not 
yet  ossified.  They  afterwards  become  firmly  fixed  together,  by  projections 
of  bone  from  each,  shutting  in  among  similar  projections  of  the  adjoining 
ones,  until  all  mutually  cohere  by  perfect  dove-tailed  joints,  like  the  work  of 
a  carpenter.     These  joints  are  called  sutures  of  the  cranium,  and  arc  visible 
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to  extreme  old  age.  Through  early  childhood,  the  eraniuns  i 
certain  degree  yielding  and  elastic,  causing  the  falls  and  blows,  so  frequent 
dnring  the  lessons  of  walking,  &c.,  to  he  home  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  raaturo  skull  consists  of  two  lat/ers  or  tables,  with  a.  suft  liiploe  between 
them ;  the  outer  table  being  very  tough,  with  its  parts  dovc-tailed  into  each 
other  as  tough  wood  is  joined  by  human  artificers;  while  the  inner  table  is 
harder  and  more  brittle,  fhencc  called  vitreous)  with  its  edges  merely  lying 
in  contact. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull  generally  fractures  and  depresses 
the  part,  as  a  pistol-bullet  would  :  while  one  less  severe,  but  with  more  ex- 
tended contact,  being  slowly  resisted  by  the  arched  form,  often  injures  the 
sk*ll  by  what  is  correspondent  to  the  horkontal  thrust  in  a  bridge,  and 
causes  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  place  struck — generally  half  way 
round  to  the  opposite  side.  The  French  in  speaking  of  this  effect,  use  the 
term  contre-coup.  Sometimes  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
woald  escape  injury,  but  for  the  trunk  which  falls  upon  it,  and  drives  the 
end  of  the  spine  against  or  even  through  its  base. 

In  the  lower  Jaw  v/o  have  to  remark  the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or 
lever-power,  with  which  the  muwles  act,  than  in  other  parts  of  animals. 
The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pull  almost  directly,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  in  most  other  oases,  as  in  that  of  tie  deltoid 
muscle  lifting  tho  arm,  the  muscles  act  very  obliqtielp,  and  with  power 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity.  An  obj,eet  placed  between  the 
back  teeth  is  eompresfied  with  the  whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  Hence  the  human  jaw  can  crush  a  body  which  offers  great 
resistance,  and  tho  Jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  crocodile,  &c.,  are 
stronger  stilL 

The  teeth  rank  high  among  those  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  appear 
almost  as  if  they  were  severally  the  results  of  distinct  miraculous  agencies 
— so  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capable  of  producing 
the  variety  of  form  and  fitness  which  they  exhibit.  They  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful set  of  chisels  and  wedges  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cutting 
and  tearing,  and  grinding  the  food,  with  their  exterior  enamel  so  hard,  that 
few  substances  in  nature  can  make  an  impression  upon  tt.  In  early  states, 
of  society,  teeth  were  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  steel  is  used  now. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  laws  of  life,  astonishing  to  human  intellect  as 
they  are,  had  still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth  cased  in  their  hard  and 
polished  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer  bones  grow  ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a 
provision  more  extraordinary  still.  A  set  of  small  teeth  appear  soon  after 
birth,  and  serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age  :  these  then  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  larger  one3,,which  endure  for  life;  the  number  of 
the  latter,  however,  being  completed  only  when  the  man  or  woman  is  full 
grown,  by  the  four  teeth,  called  wisdom  teeth,  from  coming  with  the  person's 
maturity,  to  fill  up  the  then  spacious  jaw. 

The  spine  or  back  bone,  in  its  structure,  has  as  much  of  beautiful  and 
varied  mechanism  as  any  part  of  our  wonderful  frame.  It  is  the  central 
pillar  of  support  and  great  connecting  chain  of  all  tho  other  parts;  and  has 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself,  and  of  protecting 
from  external  injury,  a  prolongation  of  tho  brain,  called  the  spiral  marrow, 
more  important  to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself.  It 
hasunit^d  in  it  the  apparent  incompatibilities  of  great  ehisticity,  great 
flexibility  in  all  directions,  and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  and  to 
defend  its  important  contents, — as  we  shall  now  perceive. 
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Ekuficiti/. — The  head  tests  on  the  elastic  column  of  the  spiae,  as  softly' 
as  the  body  of  a  carriage  rests  upon  its  springs.  Between  each  two  of  the 
twenty^four  vertehrje  or  distinct  booes  of  which  t!ie  spite  consists,  there  is 
a  Boft  elastic  mlerverlebral  mbsiance,  about  half  as  bulky  asa  Tcrtobrai,  and 
whieb  yields  readily  to  any  sodden  jar  :  then  the  spine  is  waved  or  bent  like 
an  italic/,  as  if  perceived  on  viewing  it  sideways,  or  in  profile,  and  by  this 
reason,  also,  it  yields  to  any  sudden  pressure  operating  against  cither  end. 
The  bending  might  seem  a  defect  in  a  column  intended  to  support  weight, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  around  is  such  as  to  leave  al!  the  elasticity 
of  that  form,  and  a  roomy  tborax,  without  any  diminution  of  strength. 

Flexibility, — The  spine  has  been  compared  to  a  chain,  because  it  consists 
of  many  distinct  pieces  (twenty-four.)  They  are  in  contact  by  smooth  rub- 
bio^  surfaces,  wliich  allow  of  a  degree  of  motiou  in  all  directions ;  and  a  little 
motion  comparitiyely  between  each  two  adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great 
extent  of  motion  in  the  whole  line. 

The  sirenyth — of  the  spine  as  a  whole,  is  shown  In  the  fact  of  a  man's 
easily  carrying  upon  hia  head  or  back  a  weight  heavier  than  himself;  and  the 
strength  of  each  separate  vertebrae  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  is  evident 
in  its  being  a  double  arch,  or  strong  irregular  ring.  The  spine  increases  in 
size  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight  to 
bear.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  spine  are  so  many,  and  so  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  such  number  and  strength  of  ligaments, 
that  the  combination  of  pieces,  becomes,  in  reference  to  motion,  a  much 
stronger  column  than  a  single  bone  of  the  same  size  would  be. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  parts  forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice 
mutual  adaption,  it  might  be  espected  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  struc- 
ture would  be  very  frequent.  The  reverse,  however,  under  natural  circum- 
stances, is  true ;  so  that  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  have  been 
published  on  the  diseases  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body,  hardly  any 
have  been  written  on  spine-afTections,  and  what  have  appeared  are  of  very 
recent  date.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  whatever  regards  health  and  disease 
is  now  much  more  completely  analyzed  than  formerly;  but  another  and  the 
chief  reason  is,  that  from  a  change  in  modern  times  introduced  into  the  system 
of  education  for  young  ladies,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  having  grown 
to  womanhood  with  weakened  and  crooked  spines. — The  subject  merits 
further  consideration  here. 
_  To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  a  certain  degree  of  exer- 
cise of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necessai'j  than  their  nourishment,  and 
if,  during  the  period  of  growth,  such  exercise  be  withheld  by  any  cause,  the 
body  never  acquires  its  due  proportions  and  strength.  To  prompt  young 
creatures  to  the  required  exertion,  nature  has  given  them  an  overflow;  of  life 
and  energy,  as  evinced  in  the  ever-changing  occupation  of  a  child  in  tho  quick 
succession  of  its  ideas,  in  its  jumping  and  skipping,  and  using  all  the  modes 
of  roundabout  action  to  expand  muscular  energy,  instead  of  seeking,  as  in  after 
life,  to  accomplish  its  ends  in  the  shortest  ways : — and  as  seen  among  the 
inferior  animals,  in  the  play  of  kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  &e.  But,  strongly  as 
nature  has  thus  expressed  herself,  tyrant  fashion,  with  a  usual  perversion  of 
common  sense,  had  of  late  times,  in  England,  for  young  women  of  the  higher 
classes  formed  a  school  discipline,  directly  at  war  with  nature's  dictate ;  so 
that  a  stranger  arriving  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  our  design  to 
make  crooked  and  weak  spines  by  that  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  in  China 
to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking,  when  the 
brothers  of  the  female  victims,  and  who  of  course  have  similar  constitutions, 
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aro  SGCQ  to  be  robust,  healthy,  and  well-formed.  A  peasani-giTl,  when  her 
spirits  are  buoyaut,  is  allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  and  at  proper  times 
to  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy  exhaustion  asks  that  repose  which 
is  equally  allowed;  and  thus  she  grows  up  strong  and  straight,  but  the  young 
laili/  is  receiving  constant  admonition  to  curb  all  propensity  to  such  Tulgar 
uctiyity,  and  often,  just  in  proportion  as  she  subdues  nature,  she  receives  the 
praise  of  being  wdl-hreii.  The  multifarious  studies,  also,  of  the  latter  come 
powerfully  in  aid  to  the  admonition,  by  fisiug  her  for  many  hours  every  day 
to  sedentary  employment;  and  the  consequences  soon  follow,  of  weakness 
in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of  the  natural  quantity  and  variety  of 
muscular  exertion,  but  weakness  of  the  back  particularly,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed.  It  would  be  accounted  great  cruelty 
to  make  a  delicate  girl  stand  all  day,  because  her  legs  would  tire,  but  this 
very  cruelty  is  in  almost  const-ant  operation  against  her  back,  as  if  backs  could 
not  tite  as  well  as  legs.  When  she  is  allowed  to  sit  down  because  she  has 
beeu  long  standing,  great  care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of  the  back,  whicli 
Btill  remain  in  aetion  as  she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  relieved ;  for,  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is  either  upon  a  stool  which  has  no  back 
at  all,  or  upon  a  very  narrow  chair  with  a  perpendicular  back.  Now  neither 
of  these  seats  relieve  her  spine,  tbe  stool,  however,  being  less  hurtful  than 
the  chair,  because  it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  iu  different  ways  so  as  to  rest 
the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the  chair  keeps  the  spiue 
ooastantly  upright  and  nearly  unmoved.  The  excessive  fatigue  soon  causes 
the  spine,  somewhere,  to  give  way  and  to  bead,  and  tbe  curvature  often 
becomes  permanent.  And,  as  when  a  bend  takes  places  in  one  situation, 
there  immediately  follows  an  opposite  bond  above  or  below,  to  keep  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  corve  thus  becomes 
double,  like  an  italic/,  and  the  distortion  is  rendered  complete. — In  bending 
the  spine  is  sometimes  also  partially  rotated  or  twisted,  so  as  to  show  from 
behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  only  from  the  side. 

When  owing  to  such  discipline  the  inclination  of  the  hack  has  once  been 
begun,  it  is  often  rapidly  increased  by  the  means  used  to  correct  it.  Strong 
stiff  stays  are  put  on  to  support  the  back,  aa  is  said,  but  which  in  reality,  by 
superseding  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as  the  supports, 
cause  these  to  lose  their  strength,  and  to  be  unable,  when  the  stays  are  with- 
drawn, to  support  the  body.  Longer  sittings  iu  the  narrow  upright  chair  are 
then  recommended,  and  someiinies  the  back  is  forcibly  stretched  by  puliies, 
so  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  lying  on  an  inclined  boai-d,  losing  her 
health,  &c. ; — the  only  things  guarded  against  being,  the  patient  should  take 
due  exercise  and  air,  and  should  rest  properly  when  she  is  not  taking  eser- 
cise.  With  many  persons  the  prejudice  had  at  last  grown  up,  that  strong 
stays  should  be  put  on  at  a  very  early  age,  to  prevent  the  first  approach  of 
the  mischief,  and  that  children^sbould  always  be  made  to  mt  on  straight- 
bauked  chairs,  or  to  lie  on  hard  planes;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  these  cures 
and  preventiveshadbeen  adopted  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed 
them  necessary,  we  should  now  scarcely  have  in  England  a  young  lady  of 
healthful  form.  What  would  be  said  of  the  person  who  should  try  to 
improve  the  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  race-horse  or  greyhound,  by 
binding  tight  splints  or  stays  round  its  beautiful  young  body,  and  then 
tying  it  up  in  a  Stall !  But  tliis  is  the  kind  of  absurdify  and  cruelty  which 
has  been  so  commonly  practised  in  this  country  towards  beings  than  whom, 
aa  nature  offers  them,  the  universe  surely  contains  none  more  faultless. 

A  pernicious  prejudice,  with  respect  to  such  curvature  or  distortion  of  the 
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Bpine,  long  esiated,  namely  that  it  was  a  scrofulons  affection ;  and  many 
mothers  concealed  it  as  niucli  as  possible,  and  sought  remedy  from  quacks 
£ir  from  home.  In  eooscquencc,  until  within  a  fewyeara,  the  management, 
of  spine  diseases  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  irregular  members  of  the 
profession, — and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  it  hecame  to  them,  from  many  of 
their  remedies  heing  calculated  rather  to  prolong  than  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
practice  in  such  cases,  however,  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession generally ;  the  science  having  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  evil,  its 
frequency  is  already  diminished.  It  has  been  shown  that  to  prevent  the 
disease  is  easy,  and  that  the  bi^st  cures  are  those  conducted  on  the  general 
principles  of  improving  the  health  of  the  patient  by  fit  regimen,  of  prescrib- 
ing such  exercises  as  may  directly  strengthen  the  affected  pari,  and  of  caus- 
ing the  patient,'when  reposing  to  assume  positions  w  hieh  directly  counteract 
the  morbid  tendency. 

Some  niight  expect  here  a  long  description  of  machines  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  spine  affection  :  but  the  list  of  those  which  are  useful  or  safe 
is  very  short : — a  sofa  to  rest  upon  during  the  day  and  a  fit  bed  for  the 
night ;  (the  "  hydrostatic  bed,"}  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and 
described  iu  the  next  chapter,  has  certain  advantages;)  choice  of  pleasant 
means  of  taking  exercise,  such  as  the  skipping-rope,  shuttle-cock,  dum-bells, 
a  rope-ladder  to  climb,  a  winch  to  turn,ikc. : — and  where  it  is  much  desired 
that  the  young  lady  should  employ  herself  in  the  sitting  attitude,  as  in 
practising  music,  a  chair  may  be  used  with  crutches  rising  from  its  side,  or 
with  straps  descending  from  palliea  in  an  overhanging  canopy  or  crane,  and 
kept  tight  by  proper  weights  at  their  distant  ends,  to  support  the  head  and 
shoulders.  The  author  has  had  a  small  crane  of  wood  made,  which  well 
answers  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  common 
chair.  It  would  he  out  of  place  here  to  detail  those  parti(:ulars  of  constitu- 
tional treatment  which,  in  peculiar  habits,  may  be  reijuired  to  aid  the  effects 
of  the  means  above  described 

7he  ribs  — Attached  to  twelve  vertebrse  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there 
are  the  ribs  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  constituting  astnio- 
ture  which  solves,  in  the  most  pei'foct  manner,  the  difficult  mechanical  pro- 
blem of  making  a  cavity  with  solid  esterior,  which  shall  yet  be  capable  of 
dilating  and  contracting  itself.  Each  pair  of  corresponding  ribs  may  bo 
considered  as  constituting  a  hoop :  which  hangs  obliquely  down  from  tha 
place  of  attachment  behind,  so  that  when  the  forepart  of  all  the  hoops  is 
lifted  by  the  muscles  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged. 

We  have  to  remark  the  double  connection  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the 
bodies  of  two  adjoining  vertebrte,  and  then  to  process  or  projection  from 
the  lower,  thus  affecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yet  leaving  the  necessary 
freedom  of  motion  :  and  we  observe  the  forepart  of  the  rib  to  be  joined  in  the 
breast-bone  by  flesible  cartilage,  which  allows  the  degree  of  motion  required 
there  without  the'coibpiesity  of  a  joint,  and  admirably  guards,  by  ils  elasti- 
city against  the  effects  of  sudden  biows  or  shocks. 

The  muscles,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  ribs  and  their  insertion  into 
the  bones  of  the  arm,  afford  us  an  example  worth  remembering  of  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  contrary.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed, 'these  muscles 
move  the  arm  ;  and  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  by  resting  on  a  chair  or  other 
object,  they  with  equal  force  move  the  ribs  The  latter  occurrence  is  seen 
in  fits  of  asthma  and  dyspncea. 

The  human  skeleton,  with  its  naked  ribs,  is  so  associated  in  the  common 
mind,  with  ideas  of  death  and  loss  of  friends,  and  all  the  terrors  of  doubtful 
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futurity,  that  to  most,  parsons  it  is  an  object  of  abiiorrenee ;  but  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  which  rises  superior  to  place  and  time,  the  so  admirable  adap- 
tation of  all  the  parts  to  their  purposes,  and  of  parts  which,  being  purely 
mechanical,  are  perfectly  understood,  makes  it  independently  of  all  profes- 
sional considerations,  an  object  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Such  mechanism 
reveals,  by  intelligible  signs,  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  and  a  man  may  be 
said  sublimely  to  commune  with  bis  Maker,  who  contemplates  and  under- 
stands the  structure  aright. 

"She  skoufder-Joint  is  remarkable  for  combining  great  extent  of  motion 
with  great  strength.  The  round  head  of  the  shoulder-bone,  that  it  may  turn 
freely  in  aU  wayp,  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity  or  socket  in  the  shoulder- 
blade;  and  the  danger  of  dislocation  from  this  shalSowness  is  guarded  against 
by  two  strong  bony  projections  above  and  behind.  To  increase  the  range  of 
motion  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  bone  called  the  shoulder-blade, 
which  contains  the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides  above  itself  upon  the  convex 
exterior  of  the  chest,  having  its  motions  limited  in  certain  directions  by  its 
connection,  through  the  coltar-bone  or  clavicle,  with  the  sternum. 

The  scnpufa  or  blade-bone  is  estraordinary  as  an  illustration  of  the  me- 
chanical rules  for  combining  lightness  with  strength.  It  has  the  strength  of 
the  arch  from  being  a  littie  concave,  like  the  dished  wheel  already  described, 
and  its  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  its  borders  and  spines,  with  thin 
plates  between,  as  the  strength  of  a  wheel  is  collected  m  its  nm,  and  spokes. 

The  bones  of  the  aira'i,  considered  as  levers,  have  the  muscles  which 
move  them  attached  very  near  to  the  fukra  and  very  obliqnely,  so  that  the 
muscles,  from  working  through  a  ihort  distance,  comparatively  with  the 
displacement  of  the  rosistmces  at  the  extremities  require  to  be  of  great 
strength  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  mu'cles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
the  esertion  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand,  pull  with  the  force  of  two 
thousand  ponnds 

N'otwith  Stan  ding  all  the  securities  of  the  shoul  ler  joint  now  described  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  twists,  and  falls  and  accidents  to  which  men,  in  the 
busy  scene  erf  society,  are  liable,  the  joint  is  frequently  dislocated,  that  is, 
the  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  or  arm-bone  slips  from  his  socket,  with 
instant  lameness  as  a  consequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
human  body,  the  surgeon  cannot  avoid  displaying  strikingly  either  his  pro- 
fessional skill  or  ignorance.  With  what  ease  does  the  displaced  arm  or  thigh- 
bone return  to  its  socket,  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilful  hand ;  and  to 
what  horrible,  and  often  unavailing  torture,  is  the  patient  subjected,  when, 
in  such  a  case,  ignorance  dares  to  act  1  It  is  very  painful  to  allow  the  imagi- 
nation to  dwell  upen  the  records  of  apcient  surgery,  and  to  be  made  present, 
as  it  were,  to  the  stretching  of  patients  on  the  rack  with  pullies  and  power- 
ful engines,  to  do,  what  better  information  could  have  accomplished  with 
such  gentleness.  And  would  that  the  records  of  modern  times  contained 
no  instances  of  individuals  crippled  for  life  by  bad  practice.  To  a, 
praotioner  in  this  branch,  impunity  and  a  quiet  conscience  can  now  be  se- 
cured only  .by  his  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  familiarity 
with  the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy. 

With  our  present  information  on  these  subjects,  we  are  suprised  at  the 
detail  of  the  practices  and  errors  promulgated  in  former  times,  owing  to  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  mechanics,  even  by  authors  of  the  highest  credit.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  English  snr- 
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gery  as  Mr.  Pott,  should  assign  aa  ono  reasoa  for  not  pulling  by  the  Hand 
or  foot,  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  that  the  interveijing 
joints  prevented  the  strain  from  reaching  the  part  desired. 

Some  surgeons,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  mechanics, 
but  only  that  degree  which  is  dangerous,  having  heard  that  the  lever  was 
a  powerful  engine,  have  tried  to  replace  bones  solely  hy  leverage,  as  it  was 
called.  Thus,  a  man's  dislocated  arm  has  been  placed  over  the  back  of  a. 
chair  as  a  fulcrum,  or  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  while  the  weight  of  the 
suffering  body  was  hanging  to  it  on  one  side  as  the  resistance,  force  has  been 
applied  to  the  other  side,  enough  sometimes  to  break  the  hone,  or  to  tear 
away  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  about  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons,  after  learning  in  the  same  way  the  effects  of  the  pulley, 
have  wished  to  do  all  by  irresistible  extension,  and  instead  of  borrowing  the 
moderate  assistance  which  might  be  useful,  have  torn  muscles  and  ligaments 
from  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  extonded  examination  ot 
the  accidents  which  befall  the  body  requiring  mechanical  skill  for  their  proper 
management,  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  course  of  instruction  on  practical 
surgery ;  but  it  is  wished  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  to 
those  valuable  general  principles  which  may  furnish  direction  in  most  diffi- 
culties. Knojving  these  principles,  and  possessing  good  sense,  he  will  often 
be  a  more  effective  minister  of  his  art  than  a  man  full  of  learned  precedents, 
who  knows  them  not.  To  make  this  lesson  more  impressive  to  his  young 
readers,  the  author  may  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  his  own  experience. 
When  he  was  himself  very  young,  and  had  not  yet  had  extensive  practical 
experience,  he  was  thrown  into  a  situation  where  a  heavy  medical  charge 
developed  upon  him,  and  where,  through  accidents  among  a  numerous  crew, 
during  a  very  eventful  •voyage,  which  led  to  intercourse  with  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  unfrequented  coasts,  he  had,  within  twenty-six  months,  more 
practice  in  singular  wounds,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  than  falls  tu  the  lot 
of  many  practitioners  during  a  life  : — in  that  time  he  became  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  to  the  medical  man  of  such  knowledge  as  he  now 
recommends  :  and  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  although  Nalural  Philosphy 
was  not  then  much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  professional  education,  cir- 
cumstances had  led  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  body  through  that  medium. 
Tlie  OS  humeri,  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but 
like  most  of  the  other  bones  called  cylindrical,  it  has  ridges  to  give  strength, 
on  the  principle  explained  in  the  chapter  "  on  strength  of  materials." 

The  e^towjosni  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  so  strongly  secured  that  it  is  rarely 
dislocated  without  fracture. 

The  fore-arm  consists  of  two  bones  with  a  strong  membrane  between 
them.  Its  great  breadth,  from  this  structure,  affords  abundant  space  for  the 
origin  of  the  many  muscles  which  go  to  move  the  hand  and  fingers  :  and  the 
very  peculiar  mode  of  connection  of  the  two  bones,  gives  man  that  most 
useful  faculty  of  turning  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the  positions 
of  pronation  and  supination, — exemplified  in  the  action  of  twisting  or  of 
turning  a  gimblet. 

The  old  surgeons,  who  acted  frequently  by  rules  of  routine  rather  than 

by  reasons,  in  the  accident  of  fracture  to  one  or  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 

often  applied  a  tight  bandage,  which  pulled  the  bones  at  the  fractured  part 

dose  to  each  other,  and  thus  injured  the  future  shape  tind  strength  of  the  arm. 

The  wrisl.     The  many  small  bones  forming  the  wrist  have  a  Mgnal  effect 
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<if  (leadeDiiig,  in  rpga  hp  b  hlik  wwlihh 

hand  receives. 

The  annular  ligan  n      b     d  p       d  nd     li  nd 

keeping  all  the  tend       whhp  mh  b  hfi 

clpae  to  the  joint.     I         w         b     p  m  ny  fi 

directing  the  tendon      whu  bywu  n  n  niii 

bow-strings,  producin    d       my  and  w    kn 

The  human  hand  bfm  nn  mh  nd 

sensitive  capabilities     h  pun  dhnns 

superior  reason  depend       nbp  nuhn  d        ha 

servant.  Now,  altbongb  reason,  with  hoofs  instead  of  fingers,  could  never- 
have  raised  man  much  above  the  bmtes,  and  probably  could  not  have  secured 
the  continued  esistenee  of  the  species, — stiil,  the  hand  is  no  more  than  a 
fit  instrument  of  the  Godlike  mind  which  directs  it. 

The  pdois,  or  strong,  irregular  ring  of  bone  on  the  upper  edge  of  which 
the  spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  which  the  legs  spring,  forms  the  centre 
of  the  skeleton.  A  broad  bone  was  wanted  here  to  connect  the  central 
column  of  the  spine  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  legs,  and  a  circle  was 
the  lightest  and  strongest.  If  we  attempt  still  farther  to  conceive  how  the 
circle  eonld  be  modified  so  as  to  fit  it — for  the  spine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs 
to  roll  in,  for  muscles  to  spring  from,  both  above  and  below,  for  the  person 
to  be  able  to  sit,  &c.,  we  shall  find,  on  inspection,  that  all  our  anticipations 
are  realized  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  there  are  the 
thyroid  hole  and  ischiatic  notches,  furnishing  subordinate  instances  of  con- 
trivance to  save  material  and  weight : — they  are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone 
where  solidity  could  have  given  no  additional  strength.  The  broad  ring  of 
the  pelvis  protects  most  securely  the  important  organs  placed  within  it. 

The  hip  Joint  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  ball  and  socket  articulation. 
It  allows  the  feet  to  move  ronnd  in  a  circle,  as  well  aa  to  have  the  great 
range  of  backward  and  forward  motion,  exhibited  in  the  action  of  walking, 
When  we  see  the  elastic,  tough,  smooth  cartilage  which  lines  the  deep  socket 
of  this  joint,  and  the  similar  glistening  covering  of  the  ball  or  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  lubricating  synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appro- 
priate secretaries,  and  the  strong  ligaments  giving  strength  all  around,  we 
feel  how  far  the  most  perfect  of  man's  work  falls  short  of  the  mechanism 
exhibited  in  nature. 

The  thigh-h'ine  is  remarkable  for  its  two  projections  near  the  top,  called 
trochanters,  to  which  the  moving  muscles  are  fise'd ;  and  which  lengthen 
considerably  the  lever  by  which  the  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  forward  curvature.  Short-sightedness 
might  suppose  this  a  weakness,  the  bone  being  a  pillar  to  support  a  weight ; 
but  the  bend  gives  it  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  arch,  to  bear  the  action 
of  the  mass  of  muscles  called  mutui,  which  lies  and  swells  upon  its  fore  part. 
The  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  eomplicated  structure,  claiming  the  most 
attentive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  parts  are  flat  and  shallow,  and, 
therefore,  the  joint  has  little  strength  from  form  ;  but  it  derives  security  from 
the  numerousand  singularly  strong  ligaments  which  surround  it.  Tho  liga- 
rnents  on  the  inside  of  the  knees  resemble,  in  two  circumstances,  the  annular 
ligaments  of  joints,  vis.,  in  having  a  constant  and  groat  strain  to  bear,  and 
yet  in  becoming  stronger  always  aa  the  strain  increases.  Tlie  line  of  the  leg, 
even  in  the  mnst  per  fee  fsh  apes,  bends  inward  a  little  at  the  knee,  requiring 
the  support  of  the  ligaments ;  and  in  many  persons  it  bends  very  much ;  but 
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the  indination  does  not  increase  with  ago.  The  legs  of  many  weakly  in- 
kneed  obildreu  become  straight  by  exercise  alone.  This  inclination  ai  the 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwiog  a  eertain  strain  on  the  ligaments,  gives, 
in  SQoli  actions  as  jumping,  running,  &o.,  an  increase  of  elasticity  to  tho  limb. 
In  the  knee  there  is  a,  singular  provision  of  loose  cartilages  between  the 
ends  of  the  hones.  They  have  been  called  friction -cartilagos,  from  a 
supposed  relation  in  use  to  frietion-w heels,  but  iheir  real  effect  seems  to  be, 
to  accommodate,  in  the  different  positions  of  the  joint,  the  surfaces  of  the 
rnbbing  hones  to  each  other. 

Under  tie  head  PticumaUcs,  we  shall  find  that  the  bones  forming  the 
joints,  are  held  together,  independeniiy  of  th'jir  ligaments,  by  a  conslant 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  amounting  in  the  knee,  tor  instance,  to  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds. 

The  great,  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a  ten- 
don a  little  above  the  knee,  over  and  in  front  of  which  the  tendim  has  to 
pass  to  reach  the  top  of  the  leg,  where  its  attachment  is.  The  part  of  the 
tendon  over  the  joint  becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
often  called  the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  muscles 
to  act  more  advantageously,  by  increasing  the  distame  of  tho  rope  from  the 
centre  of  the  motion.  The  petella  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  shield  or  proteetioa 
to  the  fore-part  of'  this  important  joint. 

The  leg  below  the  kuee,  like  the  fore-arm  already  described,  bas  two 
bones.  They  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin  for  thi,  numerous  mu-wlcs 
required  for  the  feet,  and  they  form  a  compound  pill  ir  of  greater  stringlh 
than  the  same  quantity  of  hone  as  one  shaft  would  ha\e  had.  The  mJj 
vidual  bone.s  also  are  angular  instead  of  rouu J,  hence  deriving  greater  power 
to  resist  blows,  &c. 

The  aiikh-Jmnt  is  a  perfect  hinge  of  great  strength.  There  is  in  front  of 
it  an  angular  ligament  by  wh'  h  the  greater  ptrt  of  the  tendons  passing 
downwards  to  tl  e  t  ot  and  t  s  a  e  kept  n  the  r  places.  One  of  these  ten- 
dons passes  beh  n  1  and  u  Jer  he  honj  j  oje  on  of  the  inner  ankle,  in  a 
einooth,  appropr     e  groo  e  esjc  ly  as  t  a  1    le  fl^ied  pulley  were  there. 

The  heel,  by  project  og  so  f  r  b  ^^warUs  s  a  lever  for  those  strong  mus- 
cles to  act  by,  wh  h  for  u  the  calf  of  the  leg  a  d  terminate  in  the  lendo- 
aehillis.  The  muscles  by  draw  ng  at  f  1  tt  the  body,  in  the  actions  of 
•standing  on  the  oe  vnlL  ng  dan  n^  ic  In  he  foot  of  the  negro,  the 
heel  is  so  lon^  s  la  ]•  u  of  can  e  u  o  to  ppcar  ugly  ;  and  ils  great 
length  rendering,  he  efl  rt  of  emal  e  mu  les  sufliuient  for  the  various  pur- 
poses, the  calf  of  the  negro  s  le^      smaller  tlijn  ot  other  races  of  men. 

In  a  graceful  human  step  the  heel  is  always  raised  before  the  foot  is  lifted 
from  the  ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a  wheel  rolling  forward  ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the  mnsclos  of  the  caif  of  the  leg,  as 
justdesciibed,  rests  for  the  time  on  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and  toes.  There 
is  at  that  time  a  bending  of  the  foot  in  a  certain  degree.  But  where  strong 
wooden  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoe  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  yield  and  allow 
this  bending  of  the  foof,  the  boel  is  not  raised  at  all  until  the  whole  foot  rises 
with  it,  80  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  scarcely  used,  and  in  consequence 
soon  dwindle  in  siae,  and  almost  disappear.  Biany  of  the  English  farm- 
servants  wear  heavy  stiff  shoes-,  and  in  London  may  constantly  be  seen  ss 
the  drivers  of  country  wagons,  with  fine  robust  body  and  arms,  but  with  legs 
which  are  fleshless  spindles,  producing  a  gait  most  awkward  and  unmanly. 
The  brothers  of  these  men,  olhernise  employed,  are  not  so  mis-shapen ; 
and  even  they  themselves,  when  they  choose  to  become  soldier,  and  are 
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trained  in  military  exercises,  lose  their  pecttliarity.  What  a  pity  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  saTing,  graceful  nature  shonld  be  thus  deformed.  An 
esample  of  an  opposite  kind  is  seen  in  Paris,  where,  as  the  streets  have  no 

d    p      ments,  and  the  ladies  are  obliged  consequently  to  walk  almost  con- 

tantly       tiptoe,  the  great  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  has  given  a 
t    m  t  on  of  the  leg  and  foot,  to  match  which  the  Parisian  belles  proudly 

h  1!     g    j11  tho  world,— not  aware,  probably,  that  it  is  a  defect  of  their 

ty  t    wh  ch  the  boasted  peculiarity  is  mainly  due. 

A  p  n  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week  or  two  by  sickness,  has  generally  ' 
t       m    k  a  raucli  greater  wasting  of  the  legs  than  of  the  arms  :  the  reason 

f  1  h  s,  that  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  more  in 
u  tb  n  those  of  the  arms,  their  ordinary  bulk  is  more  dependent  on  use, 
and  t!   y   uffer  a  corresponding  change  from  inaction. 

S  hi  ts  as  now  mentioned,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  bo  near  the 
h  t  f  many  English  mothers,  viz.,  the  weak  and  crooked  backs  of  their 
a  1 1  rs  From  such  they  may  understand  that  strong  slays,  whicb  in 
p  t  p  ede  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  by  nature  around  the  spine 
to  support  It,  cause  these  muscles  to  dwindle,  and  afterwards,  when  tlio  sup- 
port of  the  stays  foils  or  becomes  unequa),  leave  the  back  to  bend  or  twist. 
Stays,  therefore,  can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well-formed  backs, 
originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  after  the  weakness  has  commenced. 
A  healthy  young  woman  from  the  country,  with  spine  lying  deep  between 
the  firm  cushions  of  muscles  which  support  it,  if,  according  to  town  fashion 
braced  up  in  tight  stays,  will  frequently,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  exhibit 
such  a  wasting  Qf  the  flesh,  that  the  points  of  bone  in  the  spine  may  be 
counted  by  the  eye,  all  the  way  down. 

The  arch  of  the  fool  is  to  bo  noticed  as  another  of  the  many  provisions 
for  saving  the  body  from  shocks  by  the  elasticity  of  the  supports.  The  heel 
and  the  ball  of  the  toes  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  elastic  areh,  and  the 
leg  rests  between  them. 

Connected  with  elasticity,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  Imperfectly  a 
wooden  leg  answers  the  purpose  of  a  natural  one.  The  centre  of  the  body, 
when  supported  by  the  wooden  leg,  which  always  remains  of  the  same 
length,  must  describe,  at  each  step  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bottom 
nob  of  the  leg  is  the  centre;  and  the  body  is,  therefore,  constantly  rising  and 
falling ;— but  with  the  natural  legs,  which,  by  gentle  flexture  at  the  knee", 
are  made  shorter  or  longer  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  step  as  required,  the  body 
18  earned  along  in  a  manner  perfectly  or  nearly  leyel.  In  like  manner,  a 
man  nding  on  horseback,  if  he  kept  his  back  upright  and  stiff,  has  his  head 
jolted  by  every  step  of  the  trotting  animal;  but  the  experienced  horseman, 
even  without  rising  in  the  stirrups,  by  Jetting  the  back  yield  a  little  at  each 
movement,  as  a  bent  spring  yields  during  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  can 
carry  his  head  quite  smoothly  along. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  the  nice 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  strains  which  they  have 
respectively  to  bear;  as— in  the  size  of  the  spinal  vertebra  increasing  from 
above  downwards — the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larger  than  those  of  the  arm, 
and  so  on.  2dly,  the  objects  of  strength  and  lightness  combined  ;  as  by  the 
hollowness  of  the  long  bones— their  angular  form— their  thickening  and 
flex;tures  in  particular  places  where  great  strain  has  to  be  borne— the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  are  attaehed,  lengthening  the 
lever  by  which  these  acts,  &c.     Sdly,  we  have  to  remark  the  nature  and 
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Strength  of  material  in  different  parts,  so  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  purposes 
which  the  parts  serve ;  there  ia  bone  for  instance,  in  one  place  nearly  as 
hard  aa  iron,  where,  covered  with,  enamel,  it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the 
office  of  chewing  and  tearing  all  kindsof  matter  used  as  food;  in 
again,  bone  is  softer  but  tough  and  resisting ;  in  the  middle  of  the  long  b. 
it  is  compact  and  little  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  muf 
lying  there ;  while  at  either  end,  with  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  it  is 
large  and  spongy,  to  give  a  broid  surface  for  articulation  ;  and  in  the  spine, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  which  rest  on  an  elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  sub- 
stance are  light  and  spongy,  while  their  articulating  surfaces  and  processes 
are  very  hard.  In  the  joints  we  see  the  tough  elastic  smooth  substance  called 
cartilage,  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and  padding  them,  and 
destroying  friction.  In  infants  we  fiud  all  the  bones  soft  or  gristly,  and  there- 
fore calculated  to  bear  with  impunity  the  falls  and  blows  incidental  to  their 
age ;  and  we  see  certain  parts,  where  elasticity  is  necessary  or  useful,  re- 
maining cartilage  or  gristle  for  life,  as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs. 
About  the  joints  we  have  to  remark  the  ligaments  which  hind  the  bones  to- 
gether, possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  known  substance ; 
and  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres  whose  contractions  move  the  bones  and 
thereby  the  body, — because  they  would  have  rendered  the  limbs  clumsy 
even  to  deformity  had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the  parts  which 
they  have  to  pull, — attach  themselves,  at  convenient  distances,  to  a  strong 
cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope 
they  make  their  effort  effective  at  any  distance.  The  tendons  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in  their  slender  forms,  and  for  the 
lubricated  smoothness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other  striking  particulars 
might  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice.  Such,  then,  is  the  skeleton 
or  general  frame-work  of  the  human  body;  less  curious  and  complicated, 
perhaps,  than  some  other  parts  of  the  system  which  we  have  yet  to  esamine, 
but  so  perfect  and  so  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which  can  attentively  con- 
sider it  without  emotion  is  in  a  state  not  to  be  envied.* 

This  living  force  of  man  has  been  used  as  a  working  power  in  various 
ways,  as  in  turning  a  winch — pulling  a  rope — walking  in  the  inside  of  a 
large  wheel  ic  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turnspit  dog  moves  bis  little  wheel, 
&c.  Each  of  those  has  some  particular  advantage :  but  the  mode  in  which 
for  many  purposes,  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is  for  a  man  to  carry 
up  to  a  height  his  body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by  its  weight  in  de- 
scending. A  bricklayer's  labourer  would  be  less  fatigued  to  lift  twice  as 
many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  course  of  a  day,  by  ascending  the 
ladder  without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of  nearly  his  own  weight  over  a 
pully  each  time  in  descending,  than  by  carrying  fewer  bricks  and  himself 
wp  together,  and  descending  again  without  a  load,  ns  is  still  usually  done. 

Reflection,  independently  of  esperiment,  would  naturally  anticipate  the 
above  stated  result,  for  the  load  which  a  man  should  be  best  able  to  carry, 
ia  sorely  that  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself, — the  load  of  his  own 
body.  Accordingly  the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition  of  parts  are  all 
such  as  to  make  his  body  appear  very  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with  such  warmth  some  time  ago  as  to 
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the  propriety  of  eon^emnirg  men  and  women  to  work  on  tlie  tread-mill  re- 
eeives  an  easy  decision  here.  They  work  by  climbing  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  wheel  or  cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  their  weight,  and  on  which,  to 
avoid  falling  from  their  proper  situation,  they  must  advance  just  as  fast  as  it 
turns.  There  are,  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  projections  or  steps  for  the 
feet,  and  the  action  to  tho  workers  is  exactly  that  of  ascending  an  aceliyity. 
ffow,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body  for  climbing  hills  as  well  as  for 
walking  on  plains,  the  work  of  the  tread-mill,  under  proper  restrictions  as 
to  duration,  must  be  nearly  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any  other.  Its 
effects  have  ultimately  proved  it  to  be  so. 

Animal  power  being  exhausted  in  proportion,  as  well  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  acting,  as  to  the  intensity  of  force  pxerted,  there  may  often  be  a 
great  saving  of  power  by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a  little  more 
exertion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the 
same  stair,  one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other 
takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  fatigue  which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  has  relation 
to  the  time  during  which  the  muscles  are  acting.  The  quick  mover  may 
have  exerted,  perhaps,  one-twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  instant,  to  give 
his  body  the  greater  velocity  which  was  afterwards  continued,  but  the  sloth 
supported  his  load  four  times  an  long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  long  stair,  and  his"  breathing  will 
scarcely  be  quickened  at  the  top;  bot  if  he  walk  up  slowly,  hLs  legs  will 
feel  fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  some  lime  before  he  can  speak  calmly. 

For  the  same  reason  coach-horses  are  much  spared  by  being  made  to 
gallop  up  a  short  hill,  and  then  being  allowed  to  go  more  slowly  for  a  little 
time,  so  as  to  rest  at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength  which  arises  from  continued  action, 
is  proved  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  hnriaontiilly  for  some  time.  Few 
persons  can  continue  the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In  animals 
which  have  long  horizontal  necks,-  there  is  a  wonderful  provision, of  nature 
in  a  strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  neck  which 
nearly  supports  the  head  independently  of  muscular  esertion. 

In  fartlier  illustration  of  the  truth  that  strength  is  saved  in  many  cases  by 
doing  work  quickly,  we  may  recall  the  fact  explained  at  page  60,  that  a  body 
thrown  or  shot  upwards  with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  as  fur  when 
that  with  a  single  velocity,  or  half  the  other. 

"  Instrument." 

TLc  following  remarks  regard  some  insiruments  used  by  medical  men,  and 
which  range  under  the  present  division  of  "  Mechanics." 

The  obstetric  forceps — As  the  blades  beyond  the  joint  or  fulcrum  are 
longer  than  the  handles,  the  pressure  on  the  head  included  in  them  is  less 
than  that  exerted  by  the  hand  that  uses  them,  but  its  degree  should  always 
be  kept  present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator. 

The  veciis,  or  lever  used  instead  of  the  forceps  just  mentioned,  is  a  dan- 
gerous instrument  in  unskilful  hands.  In  fact  whenever  it  is  used  as  a 
lever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  with  some  part  of  the  pelvis 
as  the  fulcrum,  the  use  of  it  is  a  piece  of  unskilful  cruelty;  for  the  soft  parts 
between  the  bone  and  the  instrument  aro  bruised  not  only  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  hand,  tut  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  according  as  the  resist- 
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ance  la  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  tLan  to  the  hand.  The  instrument  k  safely 
used,  only  when  the  operator  makes  one  of  his  hands  the  fulcrum,  and  uses 
the  other  as  the  power,  or  makea  different  parta  of  the  saitie  hand  answer 
both  purposes;  and  then  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  action  of  the 
vectis  and  of  a  hook. 

The  levator,  or  lever  for  rising  the  broken  and  depressed  portion  of  tho 
skull  in  trepanning,  has  a  fulcrum  attached  to  it  by  a  joint.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  this  fulcrum  where  ita  pressure  cannot  be  injurious. 

Tlie  cirrularsaw  or  crown-mu)  of  the  trephine,  should  be  worked  with  a 
quick  motion  and  gentle  pressure,  for  the  reason  given  at  page  107,  when 
treating  of  cutting  instruments.  The  purpose  is  thereby  attained,  both 
sooner  and  better,  and  the  head  of  the  patient  ia  leas  shaken. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  amputation,  a  light  and  quick  motion  of  the 
straight  saw  causes  less  jarring,  and  effects  an  easier  division  of  the  bone. 

In  using  the  amputation  knife,  the  speed,  neatness  and  success  of  the 
operation  are  all  favoured  by  blending  the  drawing  or  saw  motion  of  the  knife, 
with  the  pressure  towards  the  bone 

These  last  observations  are  of  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  made  to 
prove  the  extreme  importance  to  a  surgeon  of  having  familiarity  with  the 
use  of  tools  and  instruments.  Perhaps  a  pei-son  cannot  better  acquire  this 
than  by  practising,  while  young,  some  amusing  work  of  carpentry.  Manual 
dexterity,  and  a  little  readiness  at  mechanical  contrivance,  so  frequently 
prove  of  importance  to  persona  in  all  stjitions,  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
prevailing  system  of  general  education,  not  to  cultivate  them  with  greater 
attention. 

The  loolMcey  is  an  instrument  found  in  many  hands,  and  persons  who  do 
not  pretend  to  more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  akiU  in  the  healing  art,  are 
not  afraid  to  use  it.  Tho  consequence  is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day  passes 
in  which  teeth  are  not  broken  and  jaws  splintered,  and  gums  bruised  even 
to  sloughing,  by  the  unskilful  or  awkward  use  of  it.  The  common  tooth-key 
may  be  compared  to  wheel  and  axle,  the  hand  of  the  operator  acting  on  two 
spokes  of  the  wheel  to  work  it,  while  the  tooth  is  fixed  to  the  axle  bj  the 
claw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gum  and  alveolar  process  of 
the  jaw  form  the  support  on  which  the  axle  rolls.  The  common  errors  in 
tooth-drawing  by  the  key,  are  theae  : 

1st.  Turning  the  key  towards  that  side  where  the  adjoining  teeth  are  so 
close  that  tho  tooth  to  be  drawn  cannot  pass,  without  either  breaking  one  of 
them,  or  being  itself  broken.  Sometimes  two  or  even  three  teeth  are  thus 
unfixed  instead  of  one. 

2d.  Neglecting  the  natural  inclination  of  the  tooth.  Ey  winding  it  round 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  already  inclines,  and  in  accordance  with  a  bend 
which  is  generally  found  in  it,  the  operation  is  easy  and  safe ;  but  by  draw- 
ing it  in  the  opposite  way,  it  not  unfrequontly  is  broken,  or  it  splinters  the 
part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  which  it  was  set. 

8d.  If  tho  toolh-claw  be  blunt,  its  point  may  slip  upon  the  tooth,  so  as 
to  produce  a  jar  which  is  very  apt  to  break  the  tooth 

4th.  Unless  the  axle  or  fulcrum  of  the  key  be  made  to  rest  as  evenly  as 
possible  on  the  gum,  it  will  tear  or  otherwise  injure  the  gum.  It  should 
rest,  if  possible,  qvcr  the  part  of  the  bone  in  which  the  tooth  is  set,  for  if 
not — as  when  a  back  tooth  is  drawn  by  an  instrument  resting  on  a  part  con- 
siderably anterior  to  it — the  twist  produced  is  painful,  and  there  is  danger 
of  splintering. 
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A  man  who,  after  tnatiug  these  reflections,  operates  leisurelj  a  few  times 
on  the  dead  subject,  will  be  able  to  give  instant  and  safe  relief  te  very  com- 
mon and  most  intense  sufiering.  And  it  is  hardly  exensable  in  anj  medi- 
cal man  who  may  be  placed  where  a  professed  dentist  cannot  be  procured, 
to  neglect  acquiring  a  talent  so  easy. 

Some  dentists,  by  a  strong  forceps  made  for  the  purpose,  pull  tseth 
direotly  out;  others  by  a  simple  sharp-poinled  lever  push  them  out;  and 
others  use  a  forceps  in  the  manner  of  the  tooth-key,  by  resting  one  side  of 
it  on  the  gum  as  a  fulcrum,  and  thes  giving  it  a  twisting  motion  :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  resting  side  of  the  forceps  is  formed  like  the  bolster  of  a 
tooth-key.  But  much  more  in  all  cases  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
operator  than  on  the  form  of  the  instrument. 

Steel  trusses  for  ruptures  are  among  the  blessings  to  suffering  humanity 
which  modern  ingenuity  has  supplied.  From  the  unhealthy  employments 
of  some  men,  and  the  early  dissipations  or  unnatural  modes  of  life  of  others, 
debilitated  constitutions  are  frequent,  and  are  bften  transmitted  to  offspring; 
and  one  of  the  lamentable  effects  is  that  weakness  of  the  flesh  forming  the 
sides  of  cavities  which,  and  on  occasions  of  strong  effort,  allows,  at  particular 
points  the  living  parts  to  protrude  from  within,  so  as  to  form  tumours  under 
the  skin.  A  person  perfectly  healthy  may  suffer  the  same  injury  from  a 
very  violent  strain  or  pressure  on  the  abdoman.  The  occurrence  is  called 
hernia  or  ruptute  ;  the  most  common  hernia  is  that  of  the  small  intestine 
through  the  groins. 

Formerly  this  occurrence  disabled  for  life.  A  man  who  had  hernia  was 
discharged  from  the  army  or  navy  ;  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  or  take 
usual  exercise ;  he  could  not  lift  a  weight ;  and  in  a  word  he  often  became 
a  miserable  burden  to  himself  and  others.  Now,  by  fitting  the  pad  of  a 
good  steel  truss  to  the  part,  the  rupture  is  as  perfectly  restrained,  as  if  the 
hand  of  a  skilfnl  sorgeon  were  constantly  there.  The  truss  may  be  put  on 
and  off,  with  as  little  reflection  or  trouble,  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dress, 
and  the  man  becomes  again  almost  as  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  life  as  if  he 
were  withoat  his  ailment. 

The  old  and  still  common  form  of  the  steel  truss  is  that  of  a  half  or  three- 
qnart«r  hoop,  so  bent  and  tempered,  that  when  put  upon  the  patient,  one 
end  which  has  a  pad  upon  it,  presses  with  a  given  force,  over  the  opening  by 
which  the  rupture  protrudes,  and  the  remainder  tightly  embraces  the  body. 
The  objections  to  this  kind  of  truss  arc,  the  difficulty  of  making  it  to  fit 
exactly;  its  being  rather  troublesome  to  put  on  and  ofi^;  and  its  pressing 
disagreeably  round  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  truss,  free  from  these  objections,  consists  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  hoop,  with  a  pad  at  each  end  :  one  of  the  pads  supports  the 
weakness,  and  the  other  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  back,  to  bear  all  the 
strain  there,  While  the  hoop  itself  passing  round  the  hip  farj^hest  from  the 
hernia,  reposes  loosely  on  the  hip.  This  truss  may  be  called  self-adjusting, 
for  it  almost  of  itself  falls  into  its  place,  and  needs  no  fastenings  ;  the  same 
truss  fits  aU  persons  of  one  siae,  whatever  their  shape;  and  the  strength  may 
be  adjusted  by  changing  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring-hoop. 

Tournique/s,  crutches,  spKals,  &c.,  (fee,  are  SO  simple  in  all  respects  as  not 
to  merit  special  notice  here.  • 

This  section  contains  some  of  the  reflections  which,  in  contemplating  the 
human  skeleton,  occur  to  a  person  familiar  with  mechanical  philosophy:  and 
the  more  complete  such  a  person's  knowledge  is  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
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surgery  and  mediciQe,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  professBnal  objects  on 
which  this  philosopliy  will  shed  a  light,  dissipating  doubt  and  error.  The 
author  has  not  entered  into  more  roinute  detail,  beeause  it  would  have  been 
eneroaching  upon  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  particular  departments,  and 
because  he  thinks  that  any  one  who  is  not  enabled,  by  the  examples  here 
given,  to  make  the  applications  of  the  general  laws  to  all  possible  cases, 
may  account  the  study  of  the  healing  art  unsuited  to  the  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed. 
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PART  V. 


SECTION  IL— DOCTRINES   OF   FLUIDITY  IX    EELATION   TO 
ANIMALS. 


In  the  preceding  sections  on  the  laws  of  fiuidity,  occasional  iUnstrations 
have  been  taken  from  the  animal  economy;  but  there  are  many  otherpar- 
ticuiars  of  the  same  class  and  of  great  interest,  which  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  apart  under  the  four  heads  of,  Ist.  The  circulalion  o/  ihehhixl ; 
2d.  THe  re'piration  and  voice;  3d.  The  'i/ii/cstion,  and  4tb.  The  pdvic 
jjhenoinena.  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  tliis  section  cannot  be 
understood  hy  a  person  ignorant  of  those  which  precede. 

THE  CIRCULATION   OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  points  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  tlie  pro- 
wess by  which  man  has  arrived  at  his  present  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
than  that  he  was  so  long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  his  own  and 
in  other  animal  bodies  is  constantly  circulating.  England  claims  as  one  of 
her  sons,  the  man  nhose  poiverfnl  intellect  at  last  established  this  truth,  ia 
opposition  to  strong  appearances,  and  to  the  most  fixed  prejudices.  Dr. 
Harvey  published  his  proofs  in  the  year  1619.  A  person  who  tries  to  ima- 
gine what  the  science  of  medicine  could  have  been  while  it  took  no  acconnt 
of  this  fact,  on  which,  as  a  basi^,  much  of  the  certain  reasoning  about  the 
phenomenon  of  life  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  what  old  medical  booksesbibit 
of  the  writhings  of  human  reason,  in  attempts  to  explain  and  to  form  theories, 
while  a  fatal  error  was  mised  with  every  supposition. — The  chief  circum- 
stances which  prevented  the  earlier  discovery  of  the  circulation  was,  that  ou 
examining  dead  bodies,  the  arteries  were  always  found  empty  of  blood  ; — 
which  was  the  reason,  also,  of  those  vessels  being  called  arteries  or  oi>- 
tubes. 

We  now  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  spreads  over  London  in  pipes, 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  geueially,  and  to  answer  the  particular  purposes  of 
brewers,  hnkers,  tanuers,  and  others,  and  is  iben  in  great  part  returned  to 
where  the  current  sweeps  away  the  impurities,  so,  nearly  in  the  human 
body,  does  the  blood  spread  from  the  centre,  through  the  arteries,  to  nourish 
all  the  parts,  and  to  supply  material  of  secretion  to  the  Hver,  the  kidneys, 
the  stomach,  and  other  viscera;  and  returns  fi'om  these  by  the  veins  towards 
the  heart  and  lungs,  to  be  purified  and  to  have  its  waste  replenished,  that  it 
may  again  renew  its  course. 

The  circulation  may  be  more  particularly  described  thus  ;  From  the  left 
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chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  strong  muscular  mass,  the  hearl,  a  large  tube 
arises,  called  the  aorla  ;  and  by  a  continued  division  or  ramification,  opens 
a  way  for  the  bright  scarlet  bhiod  to  tbe  very  minutest  part  of  the  liring 
frame, — the  extreme  divisions  of  twigs  being  so  small  that  they  are  called 
capiilary  or  hair-like  tubes.  At  the  termination  of  these  vessels,  the  blood, 
after  answering  the  purposes  of  general  nutrition, &c.,  by  which  it  loses  its 
bright  colour,  enters  the  commencement  of  the  venous  tree,  or  retwning 
channel ;  and  gliding  successively  from  smaller  to  larger  branches,  returns 
towards  the  right  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  heart  requiring  purification  and 
partial  renewal.  Considering  the  great  arterial  and  venous  systems  of  the 
body  as  tmn  trees — the  smrlet  and  the  purple,  with  corresponding  and 
meeting  branches,  and  with  trunks  which  touch  each  other  at  tbe  heart — it 
will  appear  that  they  again  similarly  meet  or  inosculate  by  their  extreme 
roots,  and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circular  channel,  Tbe  root  of  the  venous 
tree,  by  which  the  blood  spreads  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs  is  called  the  pulmonaiy  arteri/,  and  (hat  of  the  arterial  tree,  by 
which  tbe  blood  returns  to  the  left  chamber,  is  called  iSie  pulmonuri/  vein. 
Both  of  these  ramify  in  the  spongy  ina«jes  of  tbe  lungs  forming  a  great  part 
of  the  pulmonary  substance.  Fresh  material  for  the  blood  is  brought  from 
the  dii/fslive  organs  by  the  licteal  ahsorhmts  and  th/iraeic  <Juct,  and  is  con- 
stantly pouring  into  a  large  vein  near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  miseii  with 
the  dark  or  returning  blood  by  a  violent  agitation  or  churniwj  during  its 
passage  through  tbe  heart.  The  mixture,  on  leaving  the  right  ventricle,  is 
strained  through  the  minute  ramifications,  the  vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  the  cells  of  the 
lungsin  respiration,  by  which  exposure  the  dark  purple  blood  becomes  again 
pure  scarlet,  and  when  it  reaches  the  left  chamber  or  ventricle,  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  its  journey  as  before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nutriment.  The 
two  chambers  or  ventricles  of  tbe  heart  have  each  an  anti-chambev  or  auricle, 
(so  called  from  an  external  resemblance  to  a  clog's  ear,)  into  which  the  blood 
is  first  received  from  the  veins;  and  there  are  valvular  doors  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  ventricle, 
but  oppose  its  recoil  during  the  ventricular  contraction.  Similarly  acting 
valves  are  placed  between  the  ventricles  and  great  arteries.  There  are  valves, 
also,  in  many  of  the  veins,  over  the  body,  to  secure  the  natural  course  of 
the  circulation.  Besides  the  important  change  of  purification  nbich  the 
blood  undergoes  ia  passing  through  tbe  lungs,  its  composition  is  much 
influenced  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  exhalent  of  the  skin,  and  of 
the  liver, — the  two  former  relieving  it  of  superfluous  moisture  and  salts,  the 
last  from  a  large  quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  bile.  . 

The  description  given  above  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  only  an  out- 
line; and  yet  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  fresh  material  enters,  it  con- 
tains more  than  Harvey  knew  of  the  subject.  In  this  department  of  knowledge, 
as  in  most  others,  we  have  advanced  from  the  very  general  and  vague,  to  the 
morp  particular  and  precise , — and  just  as  the  general  nature  of  steam  was 
known  long  before  it  served  in  steam-engines,  and  aa  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolutions  had  been  accurately  observed  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
fluctuations  in  her  velocity  could  be  calculated  so  as  to  make  her  the  mari- 
ner's best  guide  in  his  courses  across  the  ocean,  so,  when  Harvey  bad  proved 
the  general  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ho  had  left  much  yet  to  he 
done,  by  observing  and  raising  from  subordinate  facts,  to  render  the  know- 
ledge available  for  tbe  many  useful  purposes  which  it  is  calculated  to  serve. 

Within  a  few  years  only,  has  the  importance  of  the  subordinate  circum- 
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stances  teen  fully  appreciated, — as  is  eyinced  by  the  numerous  works 
composed  to  elucidate  them  ;  but  many  of  whicii  works  have  served  only  to 
prove,  that  if  t!ie  difficulties  were  to  be  solved  by  natural  philosophy,  medical 
men  in  general  had  not  yet  studied  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  use  it  suc- 
cessfally.  In  this  section  it  will  be  atferapted  to  place  certain  important 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  light :  and  by  referring  directly  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  as  esplained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  settle  existing 
disputes  on  some  of  these  points,  to  remove  remaining  doubta  on  others, 
and  to  suggest  sbme  important  new  applications. 

The  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  hiood  being  once  admitted,  an  in(iuirer 
who  contemplates  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected,  is  led  by  the  general 
analogies  of  nature  to  conclude — 1st.  That  tlie  ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  each 
contraction,  empties  itself  into  the  great  arfery,  as  a  forcing-pump  at  each 
stroke  empties  itself  into  its  pipe ; — 2d.  That  the  consequent  jet  causes  a 
wave  to  pass  along  the  extremities  of  the  arterial  tree,  (accounted  simply 
elastic,)  so  as  to  produce  every  where,  what  is  called  thfe  pulse  ;  3d.  That 
the  force  of  the  heart  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces  the  blood  through 
their  open  capillary  extremities  into  the  commencing  veins,  and  along  the 
veins  back  to  the  heart  again.  Now  these  assumptions,  which  Harvey 
believed  completely  to  describe  the  circulation,  are  all  nearly  true :  but  are 
still  so  far  from  being  either  the  esact  or  the  whole  'truth,  that  they  leave 
important  facts  unesplained.  Thus  ; — 1st.  The  pulse,  instead  of  being  the 
wave,  as  slowly  progressive  as  the  view  above  given  anticipates,  is  almost  as 
instantaneous  over  the  whole  body  as  a  shock  of  electricity;  2d.  The  arteries 
are  all  found  empty  after  death,  although  they  have  no  power  of  emptying 
themselves ;  and  if  an  artery  be  tied  in  the  living  body,  the  part  beyond  tho 
ligature,  and  cut  off,  therefore,  from  tho  influence  of  the  heart,  is  equally 
emptied  ; — 3d.  The  rapidity  of  the  blood's  passage  through  the  eapiilariea 
varies  very  much,  but  it  does  not  vary  in  exact  accordance  with  the  changes 
in  the  rapidity  or  force  of  the  heart's  action. — These  and  other  facts  ascer- 
tained since  Haryey's  day,  not  exactly  squaring  with  his  views,  harve  rendered 
further  investigation  necessary;  and  it  is  now  additionally  known — 1st. 
That  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  not  simply  elastic  but  actively  contractile ; 
and  2dly,  That  the  capillary  vessels  can  move  tho  blood  independent  of  the 
heart.  In  analyzing  this  subject,  it  is  convenient  to  follow  the  blood  round 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart  again,  through  the  three  stages  of,  1st.  The 
arteries  ;  2d.  The  capiUariei  ;  3d.  The  veins. 

Motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  inject  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  force 
maintaining  such  a  tension  in  them,  that  according  to  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Dr:  Hales,  recorded  in  his  Statistical  Essays,  if  any  artery  of  a 
large  animal  like  a  horse  be  made  to  communicate  with  an  upright  tube,  the 
blood  will  ascend  ia  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  heart  and  will  there  continue,  rising  and  falling  a  few  inches  with  each 
pulsation  of  the  heart.  Now  a  column  of  ten  feet,  as  explained  at  page  120, 
indicates  a  pressure  of  about /our  ani?  a  fta?/' pounds  on  the  square  inch  of 
surface  :  this,  therefore,  is  the  force  of  the  heart  urging  the  blood  along  the 
arteries  into  the  veins. — The  opposing  tension  of  the  veins  is  much  less,  be- 
cause, as  will  be  explained  under  the  proper  head,  the  blood  readily  escapes 
from  them  into  the  heart ;  Hales  found  that  in  a  tube  communicating  with  a 
vein,  the  blood  stood  only  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  heart. 
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In  small  animals  lie ascertaiDed  the  tension  of  artery  and  vein  to  be  less  than 
in  large  ones;  and  the  ratios  deduced  for  the  human  body,  under  ordj- 
nary  circumstances,  were  an  eight  feet  column,  or  nearly  four  pounds  per 
inch  for  the  arteries;  and  half  a  foot  column,  or  a.  quarter  of  a  pound  per 
inch  for  the  veins. 

Arteries  esamined  after  death  are  found  to  consist  of— 1st,  an  outer  coat 
of  strong  elaslic  mbslance;  2d,  a  middle  coat  of  circular  ^fibres;  and  3d,  an 
invex  inner  coat  of  smooth  Hnimj  memhra'm.  Their  elasticity  or  power  of 
resisting  change  of  dimension,  and  of  returning  to  a  middle  state  from  either 
dilatationor  compression,  because  remaining  in  the  dead  artery,  was  the  most 
ohvious  property,  and  was  that  first  attended  to.  Minute  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  has  since  determined  the  following  facts,  proving  and  illus- 
trating a  contractility  resident  in  the  fibrous  coat. 

1.  A  smalt  living  artery,  cut  across,  soon  contracts  so  as  to  close  its  canal 
and  arrest  hsemorrhage. 

2.  Wiiile  an  animal  is  bleeding  to  death,  the  arteries,  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  decreasing  quantity  of  blood,  contract  far  beyond  the  de- 
gree to  which  their  simple  elasticity  would  carry  them ;  and  they  relax  again 
after  death.  Dr.  Hales  took  seventeen  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse  before 
It  died,  in  whose  body  only  throe  quarts  more  were  found  altogether,  and  yet 
the  moment  before  death  the  tension  of  the  arteries  sustained  a  column  of 
two  feet  of  blood  in  his  experimental  tube. 

_  3.  The  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  by  dissection  to  the  air,  some- 
times will  contract  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  degree  r  and  in  such  a  case, 
only  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  affected,  narrowing  the  channel  like 
a  thread  tied  round  it.     (See  Parri/  on  the  Puke.) 

4.  When  a  living  artery  is  tied,  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the 
nearest  branch  on  the  side  of  the  heart  gradually  contracts,  and  becomes  at 
last  a  solid  or  impervious  cord. 

5.  Fluctuatiou  in  the  vital  action  of  parts,  is  often  attended  with  sudden 
increase  or  diminution  of  caliber  in  the  arteries  concerned. 

Although  these  facta  prove  indubitably  a  contractjliiy  in  the  coats  of  arte- 
ries distinct  from  their  elasticity,  still,  because  the  circular  fibres  do  not 
resemble  common  muscles  in  colour  or  in  chemical  composition,  or  in  beim' 
immediately  obedient  to  the  stimuli  of  electricity,  pricking,  great  heat,  ic° 
their  contractility  was  by  many  persons  for  a  long  time  denied.  The  dis- 
pute, however,  was  often  more  about  the  words  conlraciiliti/  and  rnvstularili,, 
than  about  facts. 

The  pulse  in  the  arteries,  chiefly  as  regards  its  almost  instantaneous  occur- ' 
renee  over  the  whole  system,  in  all  states  of  arterial  dilatation,  and  il«  great 
strength  and  sharpness  in  very  small  and  remote  branches,  points  also  to  the 
active  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats  :  for, 

1.  Were  tho  arterial  tree  in  the  living  body  a  system  of  simply  elastic  tubes 
as  readily  admitting  of  further  dilatation  as  in  the  dead  body,  tho  first  part 
or  trunk  would  affect  the  motion  of  Ihe  blood  beyond  it,  nearly  as  the  air- 
vesee!  (see  page  126)  placed  at  the  commencement  of  artificial  arrangements 
of  water-pipes  aifects  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them ; — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
air-vessel  converts  the  sudden  and  interrupted  jets  of  water  from  pumps  of 
fire-eTigines,  town  mpplymg  pipes,  &c.,  into  a  uniform  stream  with  scarcely 
a  remnant  of  shock,  so,  Jn  the  arterial  branches,  simple  elasticity  would 
cause  a  more  tranquil  flow  than  indicated  by  the  remarkable  gushes  from  a 
wounded  artery,  and  a  quieter  beat  than  that  bounding  pulse  of  life  felt  in  tiio 
remote  artery  of  the  wrist,  as  sensibly,  in  proportion,  as  near  the  heart  itself 
27 
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2.  Were  tbe  pulse  a  wave  advancing  in  tubea  that  yielded  as  readily  as  the 
dead  arteries  in  their ,  middle  states  of  dilatation,  it  would  be  more  alomly 
progressive  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  but  it  is  felt  so  instantly  over 
the  whole  body,  as  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  shock  of  electricity. 

3.  A  pulse  may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  arteries  of  a  body  recently 
dead  by  filling  them  with  water  to  the  tension  of  life,  and  then  injecting  at 
intervals,  by  a  syringe,  as  much  water  as  the  heart  throws  off  blood  at  a  beat ; 
but  although  the  artery  is  then  distended  nearly  to  the  limit  of  its  dilatabitity, 
and  is,  therefore,  rendered  rigid,  the  beats  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  liv- 
ing pulse.  A  similar  experiment,  tried  by  connecting  the  artery  of  a  dead 
animal  with  the  corresponiling  artery  of  a  living  one,  has  a  similar  result. 

4.  ■  A  tube  extensively  elastic,  that  it  might  cnnvey  a  wave  of  liquid  with 
a  velocity  approaching  to  that  of  the  pulse,  would  require  to  be  so  tense, 
from  fulness,  as  to  be  discernible  always  by  the  touch,  through  any  imbed- 
ing  medium,  such  as  flesh,  lilse  a  hard  cylinder  or  cord ;  and  it  would  be  act- 
ing constantly  as  a  spring  tending  to  stmighten  itself,  and,  therefore,  would 
be  stiffening  the  parts  through  which  it  passed.  Now  the  living  arteries, 
between  their  pulsations,  are  almost  as  soft  and  compressible  as  the  surround- 
ing flesh,  and  they  offer  no  perceiveable  opposition  to  bending,  in  any  move- 
ment of  the  parts.  This  may  be  verified  by  examination  of  the  lips,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  the  fingers;  but  when  a  person  sits  cross-legged,  the  well-known 
shaking  of  the  suspended  foot,  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  shows  the  recurring 
efforts  of  the  artery  to  straighten  itself,  during  the  moments  of  greater  tension. 

5.  A  bulky  wave  in  elastic  vessels  would  have  to  recoi!  from  the  extremi- 
ties, or  to  pass  through  them  as  a  gush ;  and  the  recoil  would  be  particularly 
observeaSle  near  the  ligature  of  the  tied  artery  ;  but  examination  has  not 
detected  such  effects  in  the  living  body,  The  operation  for  aneurism, -—in 
which  the  artery  is  Ued  heyond  the  tumour,  instead  of^  as  usual  on  the  side 
next  the  heart, — if  it  checked  a  strong  wave,  would  almost  certainly  produce 
bursting ;  yet  .Mr.  Wardrope  and  others  have  lately  performed  this  operation 
with  successful  issue. 

6.  The  wave  would  be  more  interrupted  by  the  bandage  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  than  the  living  pulse  is. 

7.  The  pulse  of  a  paralytic  limb  often  seems  more  affected,  than  mere 
change  of  size  in  tbe  artery  will  account  for.  The  same  is  true,  m  an 
opposite  way,  of  the  pulse  in  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part. 

8.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  the  mesenteric  artery,  in 
all  its  ramifications,  is  seen  stiffened  and  raised  up, suddenly  with  every 
pulsation,  in  a  manner  which  the  spreading  of  newly  received  blood  in  u 
very  yielding  vessel  does  not  account  for. 

9.  In  the  interesting  experiments  of  Biihat,  Parry  and  others,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  extent  of  the. supposed  dilatation  and  contraction  of  arteries, 
during  a  pulse,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  either  was  discernible,  even  when 
sought  for  witji  microscopes. 

To  CKplMU  these  and  other  phenomena,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit, 
■as  occurring  throughout  tbe  whole  body,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  such  an  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 
arteries,  so  as  to  modify  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  to  render  them  rigid 
enough,  in  all  degrees  of  dilation,  fur  the  heart  to  produce  its  effects  through 
them  almost  as  it  would  through  tubes  of  metal.— Dr,  Young,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Phifcsophical  Transactions  for  1809,  and  characterized  by 
the  usual  elegance  and  precision  of  his  writings,  has  adduced  experiments 
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and  calculations,  to  show  that  waves  in  elaatio  vessels  advance  more  quickly 
than  waa  before  imagined  ;  but  the  spreading  of  the  pulse  aeems  to  be  yet 
more  rapid  than  his  calculation  aatioipatca.— It  Ls  evident,  that  when  arteries, 
in  consequence  of  depletion,  are  contracted  beyond  the  middle  station  of 
their  elasticity,  their  tension  and  power  of  quickly  conveying  the  pulse  must 
be  dependent  altogether  on  the  condition  of  their  contractile  fibres. 

The  careful  experiments  which  could  detect  no  change  of  size  in  the 
arteries  during  the  pulae,  while  they  disprove  the  ancient  belief  of  a  con- 
siderable tumefaction  or  wave  passing  along,  or  of  a  considerable  filling  and 
emptying  of  arteries,  like  what  occurs  in  the  heart,  might  alao  he  supposed 
positively  to  disprove  the  occurrence  of  any  general  constriction  of  the  vessels 
on  their  contents — hut  erroneously-: — for  if  a  man's  art.erial  system,  con- 
sidered as  one  cavity,  besupposed  to  contain  five  pounds  of  blood  (which  is 
near  the  truth,)  and  if  the  vessels  be  thought  to  embrace  their  contents,  even 
between  the  palses,  with  force  enough  to  have  all  a  rounded  or  cylindrical 
form,  although  .remaining  soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger ; 
and  if  we  suppose  their  coats,  during  the  pulse  to  be  thrown  into  a  sudden 
contraction,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  electrical  shock,  stili,  because  hlood  is  in- 
compressible, and  because  just  as  much  enters  the  arteries  with  every  pnlse 
as  escapes  from  them  before  the  nest,  their  bulk  would  not  sensibly  diminish 
by  the  strongest  conceivable  action  of  their  coats ;  of  which  action  the  only 
sensible  effects  would  be,  that  the  soft,  yielding,  and,  in  some  places,  com- 
pressed  tnbes  would  be  suddenly  converted  into  bard  or  resisting  cylinders  ; 
and  that  wherever,  by  any  accidental  pressure,  an  artery  had  been  flattened, 
it  would,  in  regaining  its  cylindrical  form,  strike  or  pulsate  against  the  com- 
pressing body. — Whether  such  an  action  as  this  contributes  to  produce  the 
arterial  pulse  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  "  the  puhe,"  after  we 
have  seen  how  the  Mood  moves  in  the  capillaries  and  veins 

In  any  admissible  view,  however,  of  arterial  agency,  we  find  that  the 
arteries  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  tubes  which  convey 
It,  their  own  permanent  tension,  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  pressed  into  the  capillaries,  being  derived  from  the  heart  alone. 
Even  if  there  be  a  momentary  arterial  contraction,  such  as  alluded  to  above, 
at  the  instant  of  the  pulse,  it  is  of  too  short  duration  to  have  an  appreciable 
effect,  and  probably  any  effect  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  same  action 
pervading  the  capillaries.  Many  physiologists  have  had  a  confused  belief 
that  the  arteries  aided  very  actively  in  propelling  the  blood  ;  but  a  little 
reflection  would  have  shown,  that  as  they  have  no  vermicular  or  progressive 
contraction  like  the  intestines,  they  no  more  prapd  the  fluid  within  them, 
than  any  oh  h  la       nduits  do. — Although  they  be  thus  in  no  degree 

instrnmen  I  n  1  p  p  bion  of  the  blood,  still,  by  more  permanently 
enlarging  dm  h  n  heir  caliber,  that  \»,  by  merely  becoming  larger  or 
smaller  co  d  i   y  m  y  much  influenee  its  local  distribution,  and  the 

speed  of  it     ran  m        n 

*  It  has  !     g  dispute  whetlier  the  arteriBB  eiareise  any  sMirc  power  Id 

the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  miinyingeiiiouseiperimentahave  been  ioatituted  lo  deter- 
mina  the  question.  Ourauthor,in  denying  that  the  arteries  are  in  an  j  degree  instrumental 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  is  not  borne  out  by  recent  investigations.  M.  PoisouilU, 
indeed,  seems  satiBfaotorily  lo  have  proved  that  the  contractility  of  the  arteries  does  assigt 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood.  By  a  eericH  of  well  darised,  and  apparently  eccuralflexperi. 
menls,  M,  Poiseuille  arrived  at  the  unexpected  result,  that  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the 
arleriea  will  support  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  jame  height  with  whatever  part  of  the 
oonrsfl  of  the  arterial  cirenlation  the  eolnnm  is  placed  in  connection — whether  for  eiample 
It  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  with  a  branch  deri»ed  by  repeated  tubdivi. 
sion  fromthecrural  artery;  and  ha,  therefore,  ooneludes  that  tbeforoa  with  which  a  mole. 
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The  nature  of  this  work  does  not  allow  ua  to  record  historically  the  vari- 
ous errors  into  which  evfin  able  men  have  fallen,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  office  of  the  arteries,  hut  we  shull  glance  at  the  following  — Dr.  Mmro 
and  John  Siinler,  two  of  the  most  able  physiologists  that  the  world  has 
seen,  believed  that  the  arteries  did  almost  as  much  in  propelling  the  blood 
as  the  heart  itself  We  need  not  repeat  the  refutation  of  this  opinion.  The 
ingenious  Bichat,  again,  unable  to  detect  either  momentary  contraction  or 
dilatation  in  the  arteries,  thought  that  the  blood  was  pushed  along  them  by 

«nle  of  blood  moTBS,  Is  the  eama  throughout  the  whole  arterial  circnlation.  Following  out 
■      ■       ■  ■      ■    '    '  nncrin  which  the  original  impulse  commnnl- 

il  to  distant  parte  of  the  oirculalioji,  notwith- 

_. jnd  the  yielding  of  the  parietieBOftbe  TesseU. 

„•■  ,.„.  .„.j.  .V  „^ -  M  ascertain  whether  the  arteries  are  dilated  hj  the  stroke  of  the 

heart,  and  impnlee  communieated  to  the  blood,  and  what  the  nmount  of  the  dilatation  mny 
be.  By  manj  pbyaiologists  a  rery  estraTagiint  idea  ased  to  be  entertained  of  the  amount 
of  their  diintstion ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  resesrohea  of  Parry,  and  other  espen- 
menUllsts  have  assigned  eioeedingly  narrow  limits  toit;  nay,  hy  one  omin  eat  physiologist, 

Blohat,  it  has  been  denied  altogellier.  M.  Poieeuille  has  d- --j  .i.» -"i-- i-"™.n„. 

a,  very  satisfactory  set  of  eiperiments  with  an  appSralna 
asoertained  that  di7a«i(i<™  is  affeeUd;  but  that  it  la  ao  s> 
guiahable  in  an  artery  by  the  unaided  aenses.  This  appn 
scribed  without  a  diagram  i  it  will  he  aufficient,  therefore, 
contrived  as  to  contain  about  eight  inches  of  the  carotid 
filled  with  water  and  made  water  tight,  esoept  at  one  poin 
glasB-lube  issues,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  In  diameti 

eight- ten  til  B,  and  that  it  retired  to  its  former  place  during  thi 

at  each  pulsation  its  capacity  was  iofreased  sbont  a  tblrUelh  part. 

Havingasoartained  thi3faot,M.  Poifeuillegoes  on  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  which 
Is  eipendedby  the  blood  in  causing  this  Jilatation  is  restored  by  the  subsequent  con  ttac- 

ten  inches  Ion",  and  scven-twentiethe  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  taken  immediately  afterdeath, 
waa  connected  with  the  end  a,  of  the  tuba,  (see  Pigore ;)  a  slop-eocfe,  however,  being  pre- 
Tionely  fitted  between  aand  6.  The  other  end  of  the  artery  was  fixed  on  a  tube  of  analogoua 
construction,  different  in  fact  only  in  ao  far  aslhelimbcrf  was  inclined  at  about  half  n  right 
angleln«teadofbeing''erticBl,  and  the  stop-cock  was  placed  near  the  end  rf.  The  whoteol* 
^v  .  e_i.  ^..u„  .u,  .^..«»...  -«j  nnrt-  fiftha  iiA^cendiag  limb  6  c  of  the  second  lube  was  filled 
urrature  of  the  second  (abe,  and  the  ascending 

.y  was  filled  with  water.    The  stop-cock  of  the 

:losed,  and  that  on  the  firsttnbe  being  opened,  mercnry 
was  poured  into  the  former  by  Its  end  d.  till  the  pressure  on  the  artery 
amounted  to  ninety  five  millimetres  or  about  3.S  inches.  The  stop- 
cock of  the  first  tube  was  then  elrjsed  nnd  thiit  on  the  second  tobe  was 
opened ;  upon  which  the  wBl«r  rose  inslaneooaly  in  the  latter,  a 
portion  flowed  out  at  the  lap,  and  theremainder  (hensanfcalitlle.and 
ftsEumed  a  Oied  level.  On  making  the  necessary  computations,  M. 
P"ifenillo  fcnnd  that  the  point  to  which  the  mercnry  wasrtdsed  in  the 
second  tube  at  the  moment  of  the  contraation  of  the  artery  indioated 
an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millimetrea  or  4.4  inches.  Hence 
thevKicer  tcUk  wliifh  the  arterial  coati  cnBlrncI  upon  Iheaiselnei  after 

bei-g  difMed.  arceerf*  lk«t«>hieh  i, ■'"'  ■■"  ■"I-"--  '*""-     T-  the 

preecat  experiment  the  excess  was 

of  mercury,  or  three  nitieteantha  mi 

other  experiments,  the  excess  of  the  column  of  mercury  was  9.20,  14. 

20,  19.20  of  on  inch.    When  repeated  with  the  artery  of  an  animal 

Rhich  had  been  killed  fonr  days  before,  the  excess  was  less  than  4.20 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  force  the  blood  after  iaauing  from 

pletly  restored  by  the  elastic  oontraation  of  their  parieles.     The  me- 
moirs of  M.  Poiseuille  will  be  found  in  the  RepeTtoir  Oeneral  d  Ana- 
(omie  et  de  Physiologie,  Tom,  VII. 

Dr.  Badham  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gnselte  (vol.  Tin.  p.  64B) 
hns  adduced  some  strong  evideocea  of  the  existence  of  independent  arterial  action,  and 
gives  a  aketch  of  varioua  pathological  phenomena,  which  appears  explicable  on  such  an 
admlssiott,  and  inexplicable  without  lU'—Am.  Ed. 
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the  beart  instantly  through  their  whole  exfeDt,  as  a  solid  rod  of  metal  or 
wood  is  advanced  by  an  impulse  at  one  end.  Dr.  Parry  took  nearly  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  and  illustrated  his  idea  by  referring  to  the  experi- 
ment of  moving  a  whole  line  of  billiard-balls  by  striking  the  extreme  one. 
Both  these  autbors  erred  by  neglecting  the  bydrostatical  truth,  that  pressure 
in  a  fluid  operates  equally  in  all  directions,  and,  therefore,  that  fluid  pressed 
into  a  tube  tends  to  dilate  the  tube,  just  as  powerfully  as  to  drive  the  fluid 
forward ;  and  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  tj^t  the  progress  of  the  blood  in 
the  small  arteries  is  not  by  waves  or  successive  jets,  but  is  nearly  a  uniform 
stream.  The  blood  could  only  advance,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  arteries 
bejioming,  for  an  instant,  absolutely  rigid,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  action 
of  their  contractile  fibres. 

It  merits  notice  here,  although  not  strictly^  mechanical  fact,  that  arteries 
permanently  increase  or  diminish  in  size  when  a  pernuinent  change  takes 
place  in  the  demand  for  their  service.  The  arteries  of  tbe  gravid  uterus,  or 
of  an  increasing  tumour,  grow  with  the  part  supplied,  while  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  the  stump  left  after  amputation  soon  remarkably  diminish.  If  the 
chief  artery  of  a  limb  be  obliterated  by  any  cause,  as  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  small  collateral  anastouiozing  branches  increase  in  size  to  do 
its 'duty. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  when  arteries  are  called  upon  to  carry  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood,  they  often  become  tortuous  or  serpentine,  as 
well  as  larger ;  and  that  arteries  leading  to  parts  whose  actions  are  naturally 
intermitting  or  fluctuating,  have  generally  the  tortuous  form.  Of  these 
truths,  the  arteries  loading  to  rapidly  growing  tumours,  or  to  varicose 
aneurisms,  and  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  may  serve  as  instances. 
This  bending  of  arteries,  aod  the  very  curious  divisions  into  many  branches 
which  again  re-unite,  found  in  those  leading  to  the  brains  of  some  animals, 
do  not  seem  intended  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the  sanguineous  current, 
but  to  give  the  artery  a  greater  control  over  the  supply. 

Paisoge  of  the  hhod  through,  the  capillaries. 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension  or  pressure  in  the  arteries 
of  about  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  their  surface ;  and  with  this  force, 
therefore,  is  propelling  tbe  blood  into  tEie  capillaries.  If  these  lastwere  pas- 
sive tubes,  constantly  open,  such  force  would  besufEoient  to  press  the  blood 
through  them  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity;  but  they  are  vessels  of  great 
and  varying-activity ;  it  is  among  them  that  tbe  nutrition  of  the  different  tex- 
tures of  the  body  takes  place,  as  of  mvsde,  bane,  memhnme,  &o. ;  and  that 
all  the  secretions  from  the  blood  are  performed,  as  of  bile,  gatlric  juice,  or 
saliua,  &c.  ;  and  to  perform  such  varied  and  often  fluctuating  offices,  they 
require  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all  ways,  the  motion  of  the  blood  passiog 
through  them.  The  capillaries  of  the  cheek,  under  the  influence  of  shame, 
dilate  instantly,  and  admit  more  blood  producing  what  ia  called  a  blush;  — 
under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  they  suddenly  empty  themselves,  and 
the  countenance  becomes  pallid — tears  or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances, 
gush  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  again  are  arrested — if  a  person  having 
inflammation  in  one  hand  be  blooded  from  corresponding  veins  in  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood  will  flow  from  tbe  diseased 
side  as  from  tbe  other.  Similar  changes  occur  In  many  other  instances. 
Now  the  only  action  of  cylindrical  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  pheno- 
mena, is  contraction  and  dilatation  of  their  coats :  and  with  reference  to  such 
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action  it  merits  notice,  that  arterial  branchea  have  more  of  the  fibrous  or 
contractile  eoit  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller. 

A  rauseular  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shut  itself  against  the  arterial 
current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong  enough  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  heart 
agam  through  the  veins,  even  if  the  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  veins  were 
as  great  as  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  arteries.  For  if  we  suppose  the  first 
circular  fibre  of  the  tube  to  close  itself  completely,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
exerting  the  same  repellent  force  on  both  sides,  or  as  regarded  both  the 
artery  and  vein.  If,  then,  the  series  of  such  fibres  forming  the  tube  were  to 
contract  in  succession  towards  the  vein,  as  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal 
contract  in  propelling  the  contents  of  that  canal,  it  is  evident  that  al!  the 
blood  in  the  capillary  would  thereby  be  pressed  into  the  vein  towards  the 
heart.  If  after  this  the  capillary  again  relaxed  on  the  side  of  the  artery,  so 
as  to  admit  more  blood,  and  again  contracted  towards  the  vein  as  before,  it 
would  produce  a  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  first  towards  the  vein,  and  then 
in  it  independently  of  the  heart.  As  capillary  action,  however,  is  not  visi- 
ble, its  nature  baa  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained  ; — some  persons  have 
deemed  it  electrical. 

It  is  capillary  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  fluids  of  the  classes  of 
animals  which  nave  no  heart.  It  must  also  be  the  power  which  moves  the 
blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters  formed  without  hearts.  There  are  cases  of 
apparent  death  among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains  inactive  for 
days  and  yet  a  degree  of  oirculation  sufficient  to  preserve  life  is  carried  on 
by  the  capillaries.  In  illustration  of  capillary  action,  we  have  also  theabsorp- 
tion,  by  the  laoteats,  of  nutriment  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  estent,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  livers  of  aaimals.  In 
this  last  case,  the  blood  collected  by  veins  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  heart,  is  again  distributed  through  the  liver  by  the 
branches  of  the  vena  porlse,  and  is  then  again  collected  by  the  ordinary  veins 
of  the  liver,  and  carried  ,to  the  heart :  it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of 
capillaries  in  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  again. 

The  action  of  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  that  singular  fact  which  pre- 
vented the  ancieats  from  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.,  the 
empty  stale  of  the  arteries  after  death.  AH  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal, 
including,  therefore,  the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their  life,  or  power 
of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after  respiration  has  ceased — as  is 
seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated ;  in  the 
leaping  of  a  heart  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed ;  in  the  actions  resem- 
bling life  which  can  be  produced,  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  in  a  body 
recently  dead :  but  the  fact  is  seen  still  more  amply  for  our  purpose,  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  a  local  infiammation  after  the  death  of  the  patient, — 
for  inflammation  involves  a  gorging  or  over-tension  of  the  capillaries,  into 
which,  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood,  the  contractile  foree  remain- 
ing in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead  animal,  is  sufficient  to  squeeze 
the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has 
been  fatal.  In  ordinary  cases,  then,  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body  re- 
main alive  and  active  for  a  considerable  time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  work- 
ing like  innumerable  little  pumps,. and  empyting  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper  sustenance  as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as 
long  as  there  is  any  of  it  coming  into  them  from  the  arteries  behind ;  except, 
however,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act,  because,  after 
breathing  has  ceased,  they  receive  only  black  blood,  and  are  moreover  oora- 
pressed  by  the  collapse  of  the  chest;  and  all  the  blood  accumulates  behind 
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them.  The  capillaries  may  continue  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  either  in 
consequence  of  their  elasticity  opening  them  with  what  is  called  a  HUctign 
power,  or  of  an  ahsorbant  power  depending  on  life,  like  that  of  the  lacteala 
and  of  the  ahsorbents  a!!  over  the  body,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  vessels  in  the 
roots  of  vegetables.  When  death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons 
which  destroy  all  muscular  irritability,  and  therefore  that  of  capillaries,  the  ar- 
teries after  death  are  found  to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living  body, 
if  an  artery  be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into  the  veins, 
and  becomes  flat. — The  experiraeat  has  oe  made  even  upon  the  aorta  itself. 
The  empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death  ha«  been  ascribed,  by  some 
teachers,  to  the  momentum  with  which  they  supposed  the  blood  to  be  thrown 
out  from  the  heart  in  its  last  contraction — sn^cient,  said  they,  to  squirt  it  fairly 
through  the  most  distant  capillaries;  a  doctrine  esemplifying  the  carelessness 
with  which  men  sometimes  receive  and  repeat  opinions,  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  never  been  fully  awakened.  Such  an  effect  would  not  follow,  even 
if  the  action  of  a  dying  heart  were  the  strongest  possible  ;  while,  in  reality, 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  feeble,  that  the  pulse  for  sometime  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceptible at  the  extremities,  and  the  diminished  circulation  lets  them  become 
cold. — Other  physiologists  have  taught  that  an  artery  is  capable  of  contract- 
ing directly  upon  its  contents,  so  as  to  expel  even  the  last  drop; — but  largo 
arteries,  when  emptying,  do  not  contract  roundly  like  an  intestine ;  they 
become  fiat  like  elastic  tubes  of  leather  ttKlced  empty,  and  no  contractile 
action  of  the  vessel  itself  could  bring  its  sides  togethrr  in  such  a  mgnner. 
If  arteries  emptied  themselves  by  their  own  action,  t^e  pulmonary  artery 
should  be  more  certainly  empty  than  the  aorta,  because  it  is  shorter;  yet  it 
is  always  full;  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
cease  to  act  after  respiration  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the  blood  in  them 
being  venouB  or  dark  blood,  and  therefore  not  life-supporting  or  stimulant  to 
them. 

Passage  of  Hood  through  ike  vevne. 

The  veins  have  much  thinner  coals  than  the  arteries,  and  if  taken  altogether 
have  much  greater  capacity  :  for  besides  being  larger  than  the  corresponding 
arteries,  they,  exist  in  many  situations,  as  double  sets,  an  exterior  and  an 
interior  :  they  have  also  very  frequent  inosculations  or  communications  with 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  simple  weight  of  the  cclumn  of  blood  io  any  descending  artery  is  just 
sufficient  tt>  raise  the  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height  in 
the  corresponding  vein,  according  to  (he  hydrostatieal  law,  that  fluidsattain  the 
same  level  in  all  communicating  vessels  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  rises  considerably  above  the  heart,  the  gravitaling  pressure  of  the  de- 
scending arterial  column  of  blood  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  that  in  the  veins 
not  only  up  to  the  heart,  but  considerably  beyond  it.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
fluence of  gravity  on  the  venous  current,  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  arteries, 
and  from  them,  therefore,  towards  the  veins,  with  a  force  from  the  heart  itself, 
aB  stated  above,  of  about  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  if  there  were  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet  higher  than  the  heart  urging  the 
current.  It  might  he  expected  from  the  law  of  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  in 
fluids,  that  these  eausea  would  soon  produce  a  tension  in  the  veins  as  great 
aa  in  the  arteries  :  and  this  does  not  happen,  only  because  the  blood  has  a 
ready  escape  from  the  veins  through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  greater  tension  in  the  veins  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  lift  the  blood  to  the  heart  and  to  overcome  the  friction ; — as  in 
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an  upright  leathern  tube,  open  at  top,  and  receiving  water  at  its  bottom  from 
a  powerful  forcing  pump,  there  never  can  be  a  greater  tension  or  pressure  than 
what  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  column  in  the  tube,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  aad  tube.  In  Dr.  Hale's  experiments,  already 
alluded  to,  a  tube  connected  with  a  vein  so  as  to  receive  its  blood,  became 
filled  with  blood  to  a  height  only  of  about  ais  inchea  above  the  level  of  the 
heart.  As  Dr.  H.  generally  cut  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted  the 
tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  ia  pushed  along  the  veins  from  the 
capillaries,  hut  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with  each  other, 
which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstruct  branch,  to  the  degree  exist- 
ing in  the  system  generally.  When,  from  agitation  of  the  animal,  or  any 
straining  exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was  impeded,  all 
the  veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  returning  jugular  had 
blood  running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  heart. 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as  the 
arterial,  would  be  ob-truotion  in  the  connecting  capillaries  :  but  the  following 
facts  and  considerations  prove  that  these  vessels,  which,  in  the  dead  body, 
allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the  paasage 
of  blood.  1st.  Magendie  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a  living  limb, 
and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so  that  he  could 
applx  a  tight  banaage  round  the  limb  without  including  them,  and  could  thus 
render  them  the  oijy  channels  of  circulation  for  the  limb  beyond  the  band- 
age. Ho  then  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was  put  upon  the  vein, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a  puncture  was  made 
beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  puncture  was  rapid  or  slow 
according  aa  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
tension  in  the  artery : — this  tension  was  regulated  by  his  cdmpresaing  the 
artery  between  the  fingers.  2d.  After  a  similar  preparation  of  the  parts,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed  vein  very  nearly  as  high  as 
from  the  artery  3d.  In  the  common  operation  of  bleeding  at  the  moment 
of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often  jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  stain- 
ing even  the  top  of  the  bedstead.  4th.  The  microscope  discovers  in  the 
capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  as  if  it  were  oheying  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  not  any  intermitting  action.  5th. 
Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
it,  is  very  soon  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  all  the  veins  leading  to  the 
heart :  the  tumefaction  becomes  very  visible  about  the  neck  and  head,  and 
in  the  liver  produces  swelling  and  acute  pain.  6th.  Dr.  Young,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  and  reported  in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1809, 
concluded  that  perfectly  open  capillaries,  of  the  size  existing  in  the  living 
body,  should  just  retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tension, 
in  the  degree  which  really  occurs : — a  correspondence  proving  that  they  must 
be  open;  and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they 
transmit  the  blood,  still,  if  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins  were  arrested, 
would  transmit  the  arterial  tension  without  diminution.  7th.  The  fact  that 
after  death  the  capillaries  empty  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than  the 
arterial. — These  facts  then  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove  ineon- 
testably,  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, with  force  sufficient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart  again,  but  many  feet 
farther,  »is.,  about  as  far  us  it  would  ascend  iu  a  tube  rising  from  the  tenee 
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arteries  themselves.  So  little,  however,  has  this  important  truth  been  under- 
stood, that  in  elementary  works  of  authority  lately  published,  the  venous 
current  is  treated  of  as  &  very  obscure  subject;  and  some  authors,  ia  their 
ansiety  to  explain  it,  have  assigned  causes  for  it,  which,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, are  positive  absurdities  in  physics.  The  difficulty  in  the  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  great  disparity  observed  between  the  tensioir 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  while  the  reflection  did  not  occurr,  that  the 
disparity  was  owing  to  there  being  a  free  passage  or  outlet  from  the  veins 
through  the  heart. 

The  illustrious  Bichat,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in  him, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  ceased  entirely  at  the  capil- 
laries and  that  the  blood  was  retamed  through  the  veins  by  the  action  of  tbe 
capillaries,  alone.  How  could  he  avoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arteries  had  been  merely  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  capillaries, 
and  not  also  te  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through  them,  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  great  power  of  tbe  heart 
to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous?— and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.*  The  reflection 
applies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no  branch  exceeds  a 
few  inches  in  length. 

The  uniformenrrent  of  blood  along  the  veins,  so  apparent  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  explained,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  heart  and  capillaries,  suffers  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (he  heart  from  three  causes,  let.  As  there  is  no  valve  between 
the  veins  and  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  each  contraction  of  the  right  auricle 
tends  to  throw  the  blood  back  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  forward  into  the 
ventricle,  and  thus  produces  the  venotis  pulse  often  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  chest.  2d.  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  inspiration,  it  is 
more  roomy  thaa  during  the  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the  blood  then  enters 
it  more  readily.  3d.  While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or  drawing  in  alt;  that  is 
to  say,  expanding  so  as  to  diminish  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  air  within 
it,  (see  Pneuma/iis,)  it  is  by  the  same  action  favouring  the  entrance  of  blood 
through  the  veins  towards  the  heart  placed  in  it ; — on  the  contrary,  while  it 
is  exhaling  or  throwing  oat  air,  it  is,  with  equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance 
of  blood,  and  slackening,  or  even  causing  recoil  of  the  inward  current.  This 
favouring  or  resisting  force,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only 
Buch  as  to  lift  or  support  a  column  of  blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  rea- 
son of  the  respiration,  &o.,  as  the  entrance  of  a  river  stream  into  the  sea 
flaotuates  by  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  An  eye  watch- 
ing the  jugular  vein,  under  favourable  circumstances,  may  see  it  tense  or 
slack  in  accordance  with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  veins  have  in 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  beyond  an  adjoining  valve.  If  so,  the  valve  by  then  bearing 
the  pressure  would  let  more  blood  be  easily  raised  from  below  into  the  por- 
tion so  relieved  :  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  office  of  com- 
pletely emptying  any  portion  of  a  vein,  would  still  have  the  efl^eot  of  dividing 
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a  long  heavy  column  into  a  number  of  short  columns  of  comparatively  little 
resistance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins,  by  preventing 
tte  falling  baci  of  blood  which  has  once  passed  towards  the  heart,  must 
affect  its  flow  during  bodily  exercise;  for  every  time  that  pressure  is  made 
on  a  vein  by  a  swelling  muscle  or  otherwise,  the  blood  in  the  part  must  be 
'forced  forward,  and  cannot  return. 

The  veins  which  are  surrounded  by  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaier  than 
those  supported  only  by  the  skin-  The  external  veins  of  the  legs  are 
almost  as  strong  as  arteries.  Proving,  however,  that  the  fabric  of  veins  is 
much  weaker  than  that  of  arteries,  any  vein  in  the  living  body,  made  to 
communicate  directly  with  an  artery,  soon  exhibits  what  is  called  a  wirknse 
aneurism,  and  swells  to  bursting.  Veins  possess  power,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  quantity  of  blood. 

Some  recent  authors,  as  stated  above,  either  not  aware  of  the  facts  which 
prove  that  the  blood  is  everywhere  pressed  into  the  vfeins  with  force  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  heart  again ;  or,  being  unable,  from 
their  little  familiarity  with  mechanical  science,  to  draw  exact  conclusions 
from  the  faetji,  or  to  avoid  errors  in  their  own  hypotheses,  have  promulgated 
(he  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  greatly  owing 
to  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  suction  power  in  the  heart  or  chest;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  remaining  constant  on  the  body  generally,  while 
it  is,  at  intervals,  lessened  about  the  heart.  Now  the  whole  influence  of 
this  effect  or  circumstance,  as  stated  above,  is  merely  a  slight  disturbance  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  venous  current  near  the  chest.  Such  a  doctrine  could 
not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  person  understanding  the 
principle  of  a  common  household  pump;  and  its  having  been  published,  and 
tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the  present  time,  will  remain  a  proof 
to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards  fundamental  science  or  natural 
philosophy,  now  existing  in  the  ordinary  medical  education.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  making  laborious  experimental  investigations  on  living  ani- 
mals, has  even  attempted  to  build  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory 
and  practice !  To  say  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  general  system,  is  as  if  one 
asserted  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
power  which  collects  the  tributary  streams  in  the  interior  country. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  " 
will  elucidate  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  circu!atic„. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumps,  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  Pneu- 
matic, he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositions,  either  of 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility.  That  a  sucking  action  of  the 
heart  or  cheat  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood's  motion  along  the  veins.  1st. 
The  veins  are  pliant  tubes  free  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lift  liquid 
through  such.  2d.  The  suction-poioer  of  the  chest  in  healthy  respiration  is 
too  weak  to  lift  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  any  kind. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  afforded  by  putting  the 
point  of  a  syringe  into  a  piece  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vein  filled  with  water, 
and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.  The  result  will  be,  that  !he  fluid 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 
pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. Inexact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  syringe,  wU!  extend  in  it;   if,  for  instance,  half  an 
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ounce  of  pressure  on  the  square  inch  of  its  surface  be  required  to  make  it 
coUapse,  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inch  of  water,  and  so  for  other 
proportioBs.  If,  during  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the  tuho  were  allowed  to 
open  freely  at  the  bottom  into  a  vessel  of  water,  instead  of  the  syringe  then 
drawing  any  more  water  from  the  vessel  into  the  tuhe,  the  original  contents 
of  the  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwards  into  the  vessel, 

The  eiplanation  of  all  these  facts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
ph  (  e  from  page  158  to  page  158)  seeking  entrance  everywhere  at  the 
8U  f  e  f  the  earth,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
ov  n  ng  any  opposing  force  less  than  this; — a  pressure  which  is  suffi.- 
nt  therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  up 
th  ugh  a  rigid  tube  into  the  vacuum  of  a  pump,  hut  wil!  cause  the  sides  of 
th  tub  8  to  collapse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  force.  When  nature  intends 
a  tub  resist  any  degree  of  suction,  the  tuhe  h  made  rigid  in  proportion ; 
—witness  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branehes,  which  are  the  only  instances  in 
the  human  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  sucking  light  air  only  have 
received  siioh  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have  been  made  for 
sucking  blood. 

Some  bad  reasoners  on  this  subject  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction  power 
exist,  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column,  however 
long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  hy  the  power ;  for,  say 
they,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  preventing  a  vacuum,  will  prevent  sepa- 
ration of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  reasoning  is  quite  inap- 
plicable to  pliant  tubes,  because  the  ready  collapse  of  their  sides  wiD  both 
allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  force  just 
capable  of  lifting  one  lint  of  a  chain,  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  lift  any 
number  of  connected  links.  Water,  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  the  air  has 
no  admittance,  may  truly  be  considered  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held  together  by 
a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two  ends ;  and  by 
force  inferior  to  this,  cannot  lift  one  portion  of  it  awaj  from  another,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole.  A  man  cannot 
suck  any  water  from  a  rigid  tube  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the 
bottom  be  open,  and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the  whole  contained  fluid, 
it  will  sink  from  his  tantalized  tips  to  stand  at  an  elevation  corresponding 
to  his  suction  power. 

To  illustrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  the  trifling  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  we  may  state  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strength 
using  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separated,  which 
is  a  smaller  and  much  more  powerful  pump  than  the  chest,)  cannot,  through 
a  rigid  tube,  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his  lips,  and 
therefore  not  half  way  so  far  as  from  the  estremitiea  of  his  body;  while, 
in  the  opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to  blow 
through  a  tube  which  is  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same  limit. 
But  in  ordinary  breathing,  instead  of  force  corresponding  to  a  liquid  column 
of  two  feet,  or  a  fifteenth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  increase  and  di- 
minution of  air-density  in  the  chest  are  measured  by  a  column  of  less  than 
one  inch  or  about  a  five-hundredth  ai  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  fact 
is  easily  shown  by  breathing  through  the  cose,  while  holding  in  the  mouth 
one  end  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and 
then  noting  how  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  above  the  surrounding 
level  during  in»piV((;*ora,  and  sinks  belowit  during  ejyVroffim.  The  mouth, 
during  this  esperiraent,  may  bo  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  of 
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the  chest,  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
nostrils.  In  tranquil  breathiug,  with  both  nostrils  open,  the  fluctuation  in 
the  tube  is  leas  than  half  an  incb  each  way;  with  one  nostril  closed  and  the 
other  a  little  compressed,  it  may  amount  to  a  whole  inch  ;  and  with  hurried 
or  convulsive  breathing,  like  that  of  an  animal  in  terror  and  in  pain,  it  may 
exceed  twelve  inches.  Although  the  measures  thus  obtained  from  the 
mouth  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  chauges  in  the  chest  itself,  because 
the  chest  is  more  remote  from  the  opening  by  which  the  external  air  enters, 
the  diiferenoe  is  very  trifling,  as  may  be  proved  daring  such  esperiments,  by 
stopping  the  nostrils  altogether,  while  the  same  respiratory  efforts  are  con- 
tinued ;  and  as  is  also  proved  by  the  agreement  of  the  results  with  strict 
calculation  founded  on  the  inertia  and  velocity  of  the  air  respired— a  calcu- 
lation similar  to  that  required  iu  adjusting  the  index  to  the  machine  men- 
tionedat  page  215,  for  measuring  water-currents.  In  common  healthy 
breathing,  then,  while  the  mouth  is  open,  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  the 
chest  would  be  measured  by  less  than  half  an  inch  motion  each  way  of  the 
liquid  column.  Dr.  Barry,  not  aware  that  this  point  could  he  so  easily 
determined  by  the  bloodless  experiment  described  above,  or  even  by  a  simple 
calculation,  sought  the  solution  by  numerous  trials  on  living  animals,  iuto 
some  part  of  whose  chest  he  forced  a  tube.  But  even  if  farther  experiments 
had  been  at  all  necessary,  those  of  Dr.  B.  could  not  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion, first,  because  the  pain  and  agitation  of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the 
breathing  violent  or  unnatural;  and,  secondly,  because  his  experimental 
tube  often  or  always  became  a  syphon,  and  he,  not  adverti,ng  to  this  fact, 
has  not  recorded  the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquids  at  the  two  ends.  That 
the  external  level  was,  for  the  moat  part,  higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved 
by  his  having  noticed,  almost  solely,  the  inhti  ling  action  of  the  chest,  although 
the  exhaiiiti/  is  often  a  more  powerful  effort. 

Calling  au  inch  column  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  greatest  suges- 
oent  and  repellent  powers  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we  see 
that  the  force  which  really  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart,  may 
have  to  lift  a  column  one  inch  shorter  during  tntpiratioii,  and  one  inch 
longer  during  expiration  .-  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and  nature 
of  the  influence  of  the  inspiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart.  To 
Bay,  then,  that  the*  atmospheric  pressure,  modified  by  respiration,  is  the 
great  power  which  moves  the  venous  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that  a  boy, 
standing  near  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses'  power, 
and  giving  it  his  Lilliputian  thrust,  alternately  backward  and  forward,  were 
the  prime  mover  of  the  machinery. 

The  truth  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther  to 
.  speak  here  of  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
son, or  of  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to 
which,  also,  he  attributes  great  influence  viz  ,  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum 
external  to  the  lungs  and  around  the  heart,  produced  by  the  disposition  of 
the  lungs  to  collapse.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last  influence 
is  more  considerable  than  the  simple  inspiratory  action  dwelt  on  by  Dr. 
Barry,  and  that  it  operates  durrag  expiration  nearly  as  much  as  during 
inspiration,  varying  in  force  with  the  degrees  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  It 
is  weaker  in  the  living  than  m  the  dead  body,  because  the  rigidity  of  the 
distended  pulmonary  arteries  helps  to  support  the  weight  of  the  living  lungs. 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  proofs  to  persons  unaHe/o  follow  the  above 
argument,  that  a  suction-power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  force  which 
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draws  the  blood  from  the  extreme  veins,  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
notorious  facts  quite  incompatible  wilh  that  sapposition ;  such  fur  instanue, 
as  thoae  recorded  at  page  424,  and  others.  A  vein  tied,  fills  tensely  below 
the  ligature — a  vein  cut  across  bleeds  from  the  orifice  which  is  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it — the  circulation  goes  on 
in  persons  holding  their  breath — the  veins  of  fishes,  which  do  not  breathe, 
return  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  &c.,  &c.* 

After  the  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
ahsorptimi  in  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  the 
effect  of  en pping-glasses  applied  to  extract  blood,  or  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  waj  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  density  of  the 
air  in  the  chest. f  Dr.  Barry's  reasonings  upon  these  subjects  involve  the 
same  fallacies  as  his  reasonings  on  the  venous  current.  With  respect  to 
absorption,  they  neglect  the  facts  of  fluids  having  weight;  and  with  respect 
to  cupping-glasses,  of  which  the  true  action  is  esplained  at  page  175,  they 
are  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  action  of  pumps  drawing  water  from  a 
river  among  the  hills  is  influenced  by  tides,  or  pumps  operating  at  its  mouth 
in  the  sea. 

If  the  fluids  in  animal  vessels  had  no  weight,  it  is  true,  that  in  absorption 
at  external  atmospheric  pressures  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  might  force  new 
mattCT  into  a  receiving  orifice,  at  the  instant  during  inspiration,  when  the 


opposing 


1  the  chest,  at  the  other  ends  of  the  vessels,  were  half  ai 


ounce  per  inch  leas, — there  would  be  no  physical  absurdity  in  opposing  this, 
although  there  are  physiological  facts  that  disprove  it — but  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight  of  the  contained 
fluids  causes  an  additional  outward  pressure  of  about  half  an  ounce  troy  for 
every  perpendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an  excess  of  outward  pres- 
"     ■  5,  even  at  the  morp  favourable  time  of  absorption, 


•  Thoinfluenco  of  inspiration  ottheoavitjin  theeheetestBriorof  thelnngs,  aod  the  es- 
pansiTB  power  of  the  henrt,  oa  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood  la  tha  velas,  Imve  no  doubt  beeo 
greatly  overertimifed  by  Drs.  Barry,  Carson  and  otbera.  but  oar  anthor  appears  to  ua  to 
have  undervalued  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  is  mora  considerable  than  the  readar 
might  be  led  to  sappoae  from  tbe  pemeal  of  the  preceding  papes. 

The  inHuenoe  of  inspiration  hue  bean  oBdmuted  by  our  author,  perhaps  justly,  as  only 
aufflcient  to  raise  a  column  one  ineh ;  if  this  force  acted  through  rigid  tubes  of  tha  length 
of  the  TBins,  it  would  produoB  DO  moiement  of  the  contained -fluid;  but  acting  throngh  pliant 
tabes,  it  w  onld  rice  one  inch  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vain  nearcBt  the  heart,  and  If  this  power 
acted  alone,  its  effect  would  here  ceaae.  But  the  vis  a  (ergo,  produced  by  tho  propubivs 
power  of  the  capillaries,  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  heart,  pvevcntB  the  oollapso  i  ihe  vein  is 
fceptfuU,  and  at  oreryinspitalion  this  power  is  renewed. 

Theinauence  of  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum  eitomal  to  the  lungs,  and  around  the 
heart,  from  the  conlraotile  disposition  of  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  admitted  by  oar 
antborto  be  more  considerablethsn  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  In  factis,  we  think,  greater 
than  is  suspected.  Tbera  are  reasons  for  bclieying  Ihat  the  lungs  do  not  enMrely  fill  tJio 
cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  \  the  influence  of  this  space  is  there  fore  constant,  though 

Tho  capillaries,  our  antlior  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  have  a  vital  eipanelve  power; 
and  thongli  he  does  not  ftssert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  he  denies  that  it  can  have 
any  inflaenoe  on  the  movement  of  therenouB  blood,  sinea  it  must  act  through  pliant  tulies. 
This  would  be  the  fact  if  tha  expansion  of  the  heart  were  tho  only  iaoving  power,  but  tha 
vis  a  tergo  prevents  their  colJapee,  and  the  effect  of  tha  expansive  power  of  the  heart, 
whatever  that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  aot. 

■While,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  copillaries  and  perhaps  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  must  be  oonsidored  as  tlie  main  forces  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  tho 
veins,  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart— respiration  and  the  resilience  of  the  lunae,  or 
atmospheric  pressure — ought  lo  be  viewed  as  neeeBsary  forces,  though  their  preoiso  power 
cannot  readily  be  estimated.— -Jm.  fid.  ,'  ,  , 

f  The  effect  of  cupping-glasses  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisons  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Pennoci  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure.  See  tha  interesting  experiments  in 
the  .American  Joitmal  of  tks  Mediaal  Science),  Vol.  U.—Am.  Ed. 
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of  about  two  pounds  per  inch,  we  see  that  absorption  must  be  a  strong  ncti'on 
of  life,  able  to  overcome  a  great  excess  of  mechanical  reaistance,  instead  of 
a  passive  phenomenon  obeying  an  excess  of  mechanical  force.  If  a  mere 
balance  of  pressures  acted  at  the  orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  supposes,  tKo  blood  and 
other  fluids  would  be  constantly  oozing  out  from  all  orifices  below  the  heart, 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  opening,  with  force  that  would  fill  a 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart.  It  would  he  good  news  for  proprietors 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  having  to  raise  water,  if  by  taking  off  an  ounce 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  a  fnli  pipe,  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  continuing  elsewhere  would  then  force  water  in  at  openiags 
below  and  cause  the  upward  current:— hut  ia  truth  to  make  the  atmosphere 
efficient  below,  powerful  steam-engines  or  other  means  must  be  used  to  take 
off  a  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 
progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  "  The  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  all  things ;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sur- 
face is  pressed  upon  through  the  flesh,  with  a  force  of  20  times  15,  or  300 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 
one  inch.  The  blood,  therefore,  is  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure." — This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure,  explained  at  page  131.  The  same  rea- 
soning would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 
when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  shouldquieklj  be  emptied; 
and  nearly  the  same  would  prove  that  a  Jong  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 
should  be  always  moving  in  a  direction  away  from  ite  point;  and  that  a  ship 
farmed  like  the  wedge,  should  n^e  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 
oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  of  arteries,  capillaries 
and  veins,  prepares  ua  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

The  force  of  the  heart. 

The  arterial  tension  of  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  marked  by  its  sup- 
porting in  a  tube  connected  with  the  arteries,  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet 
high,  (see  page  417,)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart ;  but  as  the 
heart,  while  injecting  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  to  over- 
come the  inertia  hoVa  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great 
artery,  first  moved  by  the  injection,  as  also  the  resisting  elaslicif^  of  the 
vessel  which  yields  _  to  momentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act 
with  a  force  exceeding  four  pounds  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  human  heart,  when  distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal 
surface,  the  whole  force  exerted  by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  ealeulation.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  there  is  this  easy  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the 
accurate  Hagendie,  in  bis  recent  elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it 
as  undetermined;  and  should  cite,  as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate 
made  from  the  obscure  circumstance  of  a  loaded  foot  shaking  in  unison  with 
the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the  cross-legged  sitting  attitude. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  force  of  the  heart 
should  be  so  great  as  it  is,  remarking  that  much  less  would  have  sufficed  to 
propel  the  blood  to  the  most  distant  capillaries;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that 
the  heart,  besides  carrying  on  the  general  circulation,  has  to  force  blood  into 
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those  parts  of  tLe  flesh  which,  in  the  TarLows  positions  of. sitting,  Ijing, 
standing,  &c.,  are  for  the  time  compressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  hodj ; 
for  that,  if  it  were  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  the  compressed 
parts,  deprived  of  their  nourishment,  wonld  quickly  die,  or  the  person  obliged 
to  be  every  moment  changing  position,  could  obtain  no  lengthened  repose. 
In  illustration  of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in 
diseases  where  the  power  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  for  slough- 
ingfl,  or  bed-sores  in.  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to 
terminate  fatally  which  would  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  bad  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means 
of  entirely  preventing  deplorable  termination,  namely,  that  which  he  is 
now  about  to  describe  under  the  title  of 

The  Hydrostatic  Bed  for  Invalids. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf-  ■ 
fering  and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  hut  the  effect  or  conse- 
quence of  the  oonfinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  a  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg ;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual—in 
fact,  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
nued position,  and  then  the  pains  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
sleep  and  the  appefite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfreqaentiy  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaotion  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  once  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  continued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart.  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times ;  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  he  more  complete.  _  A 
peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
eyeballs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  ho  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restiess,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fatigue;  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  m  palsy,  &c„ 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 
pressed  parts  are  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off,  if  the.  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  oeeurrcoee  of  sloughing  on  the  back 
or  sacrum;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingenngconsumptions, 
palsies,  spine  diseases,  &c.,  and  generally  in  diseases  which  confine  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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It  \8  to  mitigate  all,  and  entirely  to  preycnt  some  of  the  btUs  attendant  on 
the  necessity  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  posture,  that  ihe  hydrostatic  bed  is 
intended.     It  was  first  nsed  under  the  following  circumstances. 

A  lady  after  her  confinement,  which  occurred  prematurely,  and  when  her 
child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  combination  and  suc- 
cession of  low  fever,  jaundice,  and  slight  phlegmasia  doleua  of  one  leg.  In 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  and  sensibility,  she  rested  too 
long  in  one  postore,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  she  had  rested  all 
suffered  :  a  slough  foi'nied  on  the  sacrum,  another  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 
left  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  njuch,  inflammation  began,  which  terminated 
in  abscess.  These  evils  occurred  while  she  was  using  preparations  of  bark, 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  while  her  ease  and  com- 
fort were  watched  over  by  the  affectionate  assiduity  of  her  mother  with 
numerous  attendants.  After  the  occurrence,  she  was  placed  upon  the  bed 
contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this  ease  with  pillows  of 
down  and  of  air  of  varions  sizes,  and  out  of  its  mattrasspoitions  were  cat  op- 
posite to  the  sloughing  parts ;  and  Mr.  Earle  himself  soon  afforded  hia 
valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  life,  hhat 
in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  the  mischief  advanced,  and  about  a  week  later, 
during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  on  the  back  was  much  enlarged,  another 
had  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abscess  was  proceeding  in  the  right  hip  An 
air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these  sloughs  appeared.  The  patient  was  at 
that  lime  so  weak  that  she  generally  fainted  when  her  wounds  wore  dressed ; 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninten-upted  suffering,  and  as  all  known 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relieve  her,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to  me. 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  persona  in  such  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sup- 
ported without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  reflected,  that  the 
support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly  diffused,  that  every  ihou- 
sandth  of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  i(s  own  separate 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neighbour— that  a  person 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  thus  supported — that  this  patient  might  be  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath  over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India, 
rubber  cloth  were  previously  thrown,  she  being  rendered  suflUciently  buoyant 
by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneath  her— thus  would  she  repose  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  anywhere, 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were  anmhilaled.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
faee,  but  because  uniformly  diffused,  is  not  felt.  The  pressure  of  a  water- 
bath  or  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on 
the  under  side  where  it  is  greatest,  and  is  similarly  unperceived.  A  bed 
such  as  then  planned,  was  immediately  made.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions (Q  feet  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  11  inches  deep,  are  good  com- 
mon dimensions)  was  lined  with  metal  to  make  it  water-tight ;  it  was  about 
half  filled  with  water,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  India-nibber 
cloth  as  large  as  would  be  a  complete  lining  to  it  if  empty.  Of  this  sheet 
the  edges,  touched  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  wafer  creeping  round 
by  capillary  attraction,  were  afterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 
round  to  the  upper  border  or  top  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  as 
closely  as  if  it  had  been  in  bottles,  the  only  entrance  left  being  through  an 
opening  at  one  corner,  which  could  he  perfectly  closed.  Upon  this  beautiful 
dry  sheet  a  suitable  mattress  was  laid,  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receive 
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its  pilow  and  bed-cIotheB,  and  not  distinguishable  from  a  common  bed  but 
by  Its  most  surpassing  softnoea  or  yielding.  The  bed  was  earrjed  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  she  was  laid  upon  it;  she  was  insfantlj  relieved  in  a 
remarkable  degree :  sweet  sleep  came  toiler;  she  awoke  refreshed;  she 
passed  the  next  night  mucli  better  than  usual;  and  on  the  following  day- 
Mr.  Earle  found  that  al!  the  sores  had asaumet  a  healthy  appearance;  the 
wl''"^  fr'^'"  tl^a*  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upoa  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where 
the  dowQ  pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed ;  to  which 
she  answered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct ;  in  fact 
she  needed  them  no  more.  ' 

It  may  be  here  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  therffore, 
as  13  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  suspended  or  upheld  in  water  without  exer- 
tion when  the  swimmer  rests  tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  fac«  upwards. 
He  then  displaces  water  equal  to  his  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 
and  IS  sQpported  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.  If  his  body  be 
two  and  a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  displace  two 
and  a.  half  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.  If,  however 
instead  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  body,  he  choose  to  have  sonie- 
thmg  around  or  under  hira  which  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattrasa 
of  the  bed  above  described,  then,  after  his  weight  is  forced  two  cubical  feet 
of  that  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifths  of  his 
body  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  bis  floating  mattrass  than 
a  person  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing 
a  certain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required  by 
having  different  thicknesses  in  different  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 
blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  certain  situations,  any 
desired  position  of  the  body  may  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about 
SIX  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 
part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 
mattrass  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end 
of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired 
to  prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touching  the  bottom,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  Or  strap 
fixed  to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  be  lightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  far 
and  no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a,  warm  bed,  owing  lo  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non- 
conductor of  heat  from  above  downwards,  and  owing  to  its  allowing  no  pas- 
sage of  cold  air  from  below.  Prom  this  last  fact,  however,  less  of  the  per- 
spiration, sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  aired  like  a 
common  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  prevent  the  perspi- 
ration from  being  condensed  on  the  water-sheet  below.  This  ventilation  is 
perfectly  obtained  by  placing  under'the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire,  wound  spirally,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  connecting  their  estremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattrass,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  corners  of  the  bed  from  under  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
fae  made)  is  quite  impermeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  pvepsiring 
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ctotii  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  Sir  Huraphrcy  Davy  recommeniied 
that  his  safety  lamp  should  be  double,  some  persona  may  prefer  a  double 
sheet,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  accident.  Unlike  any  other  bed  that  ever 
was  contrived,  it  allows  (he  patient,  when  capable  of  only  feeble  efforts,  to 
change  his  position,  almost  like  a  person  swimming,  and  so  to  take  a  de- 
gree of  exercise,  affording  fbe  kind  of  relief  which,  in  constrained  positions, 
is  obtained  by  occasional  stretching,  or  which  an  invalid  seeks  by  driving  out 
in  a  soft-springed  carriage.  It  exceedingly  facilitates  turning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dressing  wounds,  for  by  raising  one  side  of  the  niattraas  or  depress- 
ing the  other,  or  merely  by  the  patient's  extending  a  limb  to  one  side,  he  is 
gently  rolled  over,  nearly  as  if  he  were  simply  suspended  in  waler ;  and  it  is 
possible  even  to  dress  wounds,  apply  poultcies,  or  place  vessels  under  any 
part  of  the  body,  without  moving  the  body  at  ail :  for  there  are  some  inches 
of  yielding  water  under  the  body,  and  the  elastic  mattraas  may  at  any  part 
be  pushed  down,  leaving  vacant  space  there,  without  the  support  being  less- 
ened for  the  other  parts.  Then,  with  all  the  advantages  which  other  inva- 
lid beds  posses,  and  with  those  which  are  entirely  its  own,  it  may  yet  be 
made  so  cheaply,  that  even  in  hospitals,  where  economy  must  prevail,  it  may 
at  once  be  adopted  for  many  of  the  bed-ridden.  Mr.  Earle  within  a  few  days 
of  seeing  the  first  one,  had  others  made  for  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  has  been  as  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  them  as  of  the 
first.  The  bed  has  since  been  introduced  into  St.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr. 
Keate,  and  elsewhere. — The  author  has  now  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of 
this  bed  to  make  him  feel  it  a  duty  at  once  to  publish  a  notice  of  it.  With 
it,  evidently,  the  fatal  termination  called  sloughing,  now  so  common,  of  fe- 
vers, and  other  diseases  need  never  occur  again.  And  not  only  will  it  pre- 
vent that  termination,  but  by  alleviating  the  distress  through  the  earlier 
stages,  it  may  prevent  many  cases  from  even  reaching  the  degree  of  danger. 
Then  itis  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  fractured  bones,  and  other  surgical 
injuries;  to  palsies,  diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  and  spine;  and  universally, 
where  persona  are  obliged  to  pass  much  time  in  bed.  And  in  all  eases  of 
curvature  of  the  spine,  either  actually  existing  or  threatened,  it  affords  a 
means  of  laying  a  patient  in  any  desired  position,  and  with  any  degree  of 
pressure  incessantly  urging  any  part  of  the  spine  back  to  its  place.  If  used 
without  the  mattrass,  it  becomes  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath,  not  allowing  the 
body,  however,  to  be  touched  by  the  water,  and  in  India,  it  might  be  made 
a  cool  bed  for  persons  sick  or  sound,  during  the  heats  which  there  prevent 
Bleep  and  endanger  health.  There  ore  numerous  other  professional  adaptions 
and  modifications  of  it,  which  will  readily  occur  to  practitioners  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  (hydrostatics)  to  which  it  be- 
longs. Before  reflection,  a.  person  might  suppose  a  resemblance  between  it 
and  an  air-bed  or  pillow,  calling  this  a  water-bed  or  pillow ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct  or  opposite.  An  air-pillow  supports 
by  the  temion  of  the  sur/are  which  encloses  the  air,  and  ia  therefore  like  a 
hammock  or  the  tight  sacking  under 'the  straw  mattrass  of  a  common  bed, 
and  really  is  a  hard  pillow;  but  in  the  hydrostatic  bed,  there  is  no  tense 
surface  or  web  at  all;  the  patient  ia  floating  upon  the  water,  on  which  a 
loose  sheet  ia  lying,  merely  to  keep  the  mattrass  dry,  and  every  point  of  his 
body  is  supported  by  the  water  immediately  beneath  it.  To  recall  the  dif- 
ference here  described,  and  which  is  of  great  importance,  the  bed  is  better 
described  by  the  appellations  of  h}/drostalic-i>ed,  or  Jhaling-bed,  than  of 
wattr-hed. 

The  author  baa  given  no  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  any  person  to 
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make  this  bod.  He  has  hitherto  employed  the  carpenter  Dearest  to  him, 
Mr.  Smith,  253  Tottenham -court  Road,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square ; 
Mackintosh  &  Co.,  58  Charing  Cross,  the  manufecturers  of  the  eh)th ;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  25  Cleveland- Street,  Fittroy  Square;  but  any  carpenter  or 
upholsterer  may  learn  to  supply  them,  and  he  gives  free  permission  to  all. 
He  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  that  a  trough,  without  metallic  lining, 
and  with  a  cheaper  water-proof  cloth,  may  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  hed,  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
invalids,  and  with  certain  conaiderable  modifications,  to  the  construction, 
also,  of  chairs ;  and  there  are  other  uieans  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of 
adapting  the  hydrostatic  principle  for  all — but  the  subject  has  already 
occupied  its  full  share  of  this  volume. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  choice  and 
use  of  common  beds  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the  hydro- 
static bed  for  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  require^.  At  present,  the  medi- 
cal attendant  generally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bod  to  the  judgment  of 
friends  or  nurses ;  but  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflect  how  much 
the  course  and  event  of  a  maladay  may  depend  on  the  patient's  being  sup- 
ported, so  that  no  pain  shall  arise  from  local  pressure,  and  as  little  muscular 
weariness  as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  deem  the  bed-manage- 
ment worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  more  judiciously  both  to 
choose  and  to  use  beds.  There  is  a  bed  constructed  of  spiral  springs,  which 
may  be  made  so  as  to  diffuse  the  support  more  equally  than  any  except  the 
hydrostatic  bed ;  and  had  professional  men  generally  been  acquainted  with 
it,  it  would  have  been  more  used  than  it  is,  and  would  have  received  variona 
modifications,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  medical  purposes.  It  has  long 
been  known,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  mechanical  curioaty,  or  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Merlin ;  but  it  has  been  so  little  known,  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English 
tradesman  thought  ho  might  appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent 
for  it.  It  is  now  made  by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  ia 
applied  in  the  construction  of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 

The  velociCi/  of  the  circulalmff  blood. 
This  has  been  mach  overrated.  1st.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied  "towards 
the  arteries  at  each  pulsation  : — an  assumption  disproved  by  inspections  of 
the  exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  valves  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  not  closing  so  perfectly  as  quite  to  prevent  regurgi- 
tation. 2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  velocity.  Now  it  would  bo  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded  pipe  connected  with  any  reser- 
voir to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  current  in  that  pipe,  although,  in  truth, 
the  issue  would  be  the  same  even  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at 
rest.  8d.  By  supposing  the  Jrequenct/  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now 
we  know,  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there 
is  less  blood  moving  :  viz.,  the  heart  very  partially  discharging  its  contents 
at  each  contraction.  4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the 
pnlae  to  be  the  measure.  Now  we  find  that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  jio  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker 
than  in  an  open  artery.  The  common  fact  of  a  person's  feet  remaining 
stone-cold  for  hours,  although  the  arteries  leading  to  thom  pulsate  nearly 
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aa  usual,  is  a  proof  that  exceedingly  little  blood  is  passing  through  the 
capillaries  at  the  time,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  therefore,  is  no 
measure  of  the  speed  of  the  blood. 

The  ventricles  of  the  heart  appear,  under  coqimon  circumstances,  to  throw 
oat  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood  at  every  contraction — or  about  seven 
pounds  per  minute.  Now  if  the  body  contain  about  twenty  pounds  alto- 
gether, as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  would  circulate  twenty  times  ia 
an  hour.  This  would  give  an  average  velocity  of  about  eight  inches  per 
second  in  the  aorta,  but  gradually  less  in  the  smaller  arteries,  becanse  when- 
ever a  vascular  channel  subdivides,  the  branches  taken  collectively  have 
considerably  greater  area  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  arise,  and  the 
current  diminishes  in  a  corresponding  proportion,  just  as  the  speed  of  a 
river  is  always  less  in  the  parts  of  the  channel  which  are  deeper  and  broader. 
The  velocity  in  the  extreme  capillftries  is  found  to  he  often  less  than  one 
inch  per  minute.  Id  thj  veins,  the  blood  must  move  more  slowly  than  in 
corresponding  arteries,  in  proportion  as  the  veins  are  more  capacious  than 
the  arteries. 

T/ie  pulse. 

The  opinion  which  the  ancients  held,  that  the  arteries  contained  vital 
spirits  or  air  and  not  blood,  rendered  the  pulse,  to  them,  a  very  mysterious 
phenomenon;  and  many  curious  hypotheses  were  framed  to  explain  it. 
These  it  would  now  he  unprofitable  to  detail.  Even  Harvey's  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation,  however,  has  not  rendered  the  subject  so  simple 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  following  opinions  now  exist,  or  have 
lately  existed  with  respect  to  the  pulse. 

1st.  The  great  majority  of  physiologists  have  believed  that  a  tumefaction 
is  produced  in  the  aorta  by  each  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  spreads 
afterwards  as  a  wave  into  all  the  arterial  branches.  2d.  Many  have  supposed 
an  extensive  contractile  action  of  the  arteries  themselves,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  heart.  3d.  Bichat,  unable  by  any  means  to  detect  the  slightest 
change  of  diameter  in  the  arteries  during  pulsation,  but  perceiving  that  in 
many  situations  they  were  at  the  time  somewhat  lengthened,  so  that  straight 
portions  became  bent,  and  portions  ori^nally  bent,  were  bent  still  more,  held 
that  this  locomotion  or  changing  of  place  in  the  arteries  was  the  cause. 
4th.  Others  have  supposed  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  contraction  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  fluid  blood,  somewhat  as  sound  is  transmitted  through 
bodies  generally,  or  as  a  blow  struck  on  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood,  is  felt 
distinctly  by  a  hand  applied  to  the  other,  although  there  bo  no' visible  loco- 
motion. 5th.  Dr,  Young,  in  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
already  alluded  to,  has  shown  that  a  sudden  rush  forward  of  the  blood  in 
the  artery,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  injection  at  one  end  of  a  rigid 
tube,  would  be  felt  by  a  finger  applied  to  the  artery,  quite  as  distinctly  as 
A  tumefaction ;  and  he  deems  this  occurrence  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the 
pulse.  Dr.  Parry,  in  his  work  on  the  pulse,  points  to  this  almost  as  exclusively 
the  eanse. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  pulse  in  the  living  body  does  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  uny  one  of  the  particulars  just  noticed,  but  has  all  of  them 
aa  elements ;  and  its  fluctuations  and  varieties  depend  upon  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  oombined.     We  shall  review  them  again  to  prove 

1st.  At  each  jet  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta,  a  tumefaction  or  wave 
must  spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  blood 
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be  at  all  pushed  into  the  arterial  system,  it  either  must  dilate  it,  or  cause  an 
equEcl  quaatity  to  be  expelled  at  the  same  inataab  from  the  distant  extremities : 
now  as  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  appears  perfectly  uniform, 
there  must  bo  an  intermediate  dilatation.  Dr.  Farrj  and  others  should  not 
have  denied  this  dilatation  because  they  could  not  see  it :  for  even  if  its  ad- 
vancing front  wore  more  considerable  than  it  is,  it  passes  with  saeh  velocity 
that  like  a  cannon-ball  crossing  before  the  face,  it  wouJd  not  be  perceived. 

2d.  Contraction  of  the  arterial  coats  certainly  does  not  take  place  in  the 
munner  and  to  the  extent  supposed  by  some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resem- 
bling the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  tbo  blood;  but  as  shown  at  page  414, 
the  rigidity  of  tube  which  in  all  degrees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes  the  pulse 
to  be  transmitted  so  quickly,  can  depend  on  nothing  but  a  contractile  action 
of  the  fibres.  There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  rigidity 
may  not  increase  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse. 

'ill.  Unless  the  arterial  tubes  were  absolutely  inelastic,  which  thoy  are  far 
from  being,  they  must  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of  blood, 
and,  therefore,  at  all  the  curvatures  particularly,  there  must  be  a  degree  of 
the  locomotion  described  by  Bichat,  often  sensible  to  a  finger  applied. 

4th.  That  a  tangible  shock  is  conveyed  thftugh  a  fluid  without  any  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  the  fluid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the  mauuer 
of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  we  may  discover  the  working  of  a 
water-pump  at  very  great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
even  through  elastic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common  fire-engine,  from 
which  the  water  is  spouting,  nevertheless,  in  a  uniform  stream.  The  pulse 
in  a  tied  artery,  in  which  there  is  no  current  or  rushing  wave,  must  bo  chiefly 
from  this  cause  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the  artery. 

oth.  That  any  additional  quantity  of  fluid  injected  into  elastic  vessels 
already  full,  must  spread  all  over  with  a/orworri  rusk,  affecting  the  finger 
of  an  examiner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain.  As  the  heart,  how- 
ever, often  beats  without  discharging  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in  many 
arteries  from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure  of  the  blood  for  a  lime 
makes  little  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very  distinct, 
the  pulse  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the  forward  rush. 
An  animal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  laid  upon  a 
table — or  a  full  vein  in  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid  and  distinct  pulse  to 
a  great  distance  when  gently  tapped  by  the  finger,  ^he  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion, then,  cannot  be  the  simple  forward  rMsA  without  tumefaction,  described 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry. 

In  whatever  proportions  these  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse,  its 
force  will  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  on  anery  lead- 
ing to  an  inflamed  part  becomes  of  greater  calibre,  its  pulse  also  becomes 
fltroiiger. 

It  is  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  aulhorworthy  of  deep 
consideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely  the 
propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action  would 
form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in  mechanics. 
In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  iraportjint  m.ixims 
"to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions;"  and  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  we 
have  described  fly-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  &c.,  as  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  .tearing  and  straiuingof  parts  which 
would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body,  also  we  have  to  describe  the  ad- 
mirable elasticity  of  the  spine,  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  of  the  cartilages  of  joints, 
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&c.,  as  contrivances  answering  the  same  end;  and  to  remark  that,  in  other 
cavities  than  the  heart,  which  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied  like  it,  aa  the 
Btomach,  bladder,  uterus,  &c.,  there  is  a  smooth  and  gradual  action.  The 
heart  alone  is  the  rugged  anomaly,  which,  from  hefore  birth  untti  the  dying 
moment,  throbs  unceasingly,  and  sends  the  bounding  pulse  of  life  to  every 
part;  and  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  seoured  and  tied  down  to  its 
place,  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  weight  at  the  end  of 
an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  and  every  time  that  it  fills  the  aorta,  is  thrown 
with  violence,  by  the  consequent  sudden  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  become 
straighter,  against  the  ribs,  in  the  place  where  the  hand  applied,  feela  it  so 
distinctly  beating. 

Now  one  use  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  probably  is,  by  the  agitation  and 
churning  which  the  blood  sufiers  in  passing  through  it,  to  keep  in  complete 
mixture  all  the  heterogeneons  parts  of  the  blood,  which  so  readily  separate 
■when  left  to  repose; — but  this  cannot  be  the  only  nse,  for  the  object  might 
have  been  more  simply  detained;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon 
has  relation  to  some  important  laws  of  life  still  hidden  from  us.  The  cause 
commonly  assigned  for  the  heart's  contraction  is  the  pecuiiar  stimulus  of  the 
blood ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the  heart  will  beat  after  removal  from  the  body 
and  when  it  contains  only  air,  wd  that  during  life  it  beats  with  extraordinary 
regularity,  whether  the  state  of  the  circulation  allow  it  to  empty  itself  at  each 
beat  or  not,  we  perceive  that  the  case  is  more  obscure.  We  cannot  con- 
template this  subject  attentively  without  perceivinga  strong  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  some  electrical  phenomena  in  which  there  are 
successive  accumulations  and  exhaustion  of  power;  and,  recollecting  the 
important  relations  which  late  researches  have  shown  to  exist  between  elec- 
tricity and  certain  other  actions  of  life,  the  inquiry  becomes  very  interesting. 
Galvanism  can  excite  the  muscles  to  their  usual  actions ;  it  powerfully  afl'ecta 
the  secretionsand  the  digestive  function;  and  the  breathing  in  asthma;  strong 
animal  passion  seems  to  produce  electrical  excitement :  and  certain  animals 
have  the  faculty  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  discharge.  The 
pulse,  then,  in  its  sudden,  strong,  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindred 
phenomenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
momentary  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  such 
as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  so  readily  suggests  :  if 
there  be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and  proportioned 
to,  the  action  of  the  h^art ;  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  action,  it  indicates 
any  disturbance  in  the  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  ceases  in  the 
"emote  extremities  first. 

The  preceding  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  aa  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  settled.  By  showing  its  close 
relation  to  the  powers  of  life,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  has  scarcely  been  ques- 
tioned but  by  persona  either  utterly  uninformed  or  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  tactile  discernment ;  yet,  because  no  simple  and  good  analysis  of 
the  pulse,  and  detail  of  its  relation  to  morbid  states,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished, the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  practitioners  with  respect 
to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Some  practitioners 
try  the  pulse  merely  for  form's  sake,  because  patients  espeot  it;  many  ex- 
amine it  only  to  count  its  frequency ;  but  others  read  in  it,  with  confidence, 
much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  the  disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment accordingly.  Few  who  haveattended  to  (he  subjectat  all,  can  confound 
the  pulses  of  such  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism,  gastric  inflammation,  the 
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fits  of  ague,  &c.  Tho  author  remembers  to  have  conversed  with  a  Chbese 
practitioner  who  bad  only  the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  countrymen, 
but  who  judged  by  the  pulse  witb  a  singular  penetration. 

The  changing  circumstanoes  in  the  state  of  the  circulatory  system,  con- 
nected with  health  and  disease,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  watching  the 
pulse,  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following  ;  and  the  epithets  added  in  italics, 
are  those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  Tbe  artery 
at  the  wrist  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  because  it  is  not  like 
others  imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and  nothing  be- 
tween it  and  the  bone  below. 

1st.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  hcai-t  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  recurrenoe. — Pulse,  frequent,  siotc,  mtermitteni,  equal, 
regular,  of  varying  force. 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  heart's  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ejected 
at  each  time ;  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  passing  through  them. — Pulse,  fvil,  long,  labouring,  hound- 
i)i(f,  feeble.. 

3d.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial  tension 
or  rigidity. —  Pulse,  hard,  sharp,  strong,  wiry,  weak,  mft,  ytdding. 

4lh.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  vessels  jn  conveying  the  shock. — Pulse,  quick,  tardy. 

5th.  The  size  of  .the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual. — Pulse,  large,  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketch,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medi- 
cine. The  sort  »f  empirical  hut  useful  tact  which  many  persons  acquire, 
is  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  who  reasons  deeply,  and  whose  mind 
should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of  the  pulse,  and 
all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related  to  its  indications. 
The  laboured  treatise  of  Solano,  Borthie,  Boerhaave,  &c.,  may  treat  of 
what  were  clear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  referring  the  physical 
causes  of  many  varieties,  they  become  so  obscure  to  others,  that  many  of 
the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether  fanciful.  Dr.  Young's 
excellent  paper  in  tho  Phiosophical  Transactions,  details  important  facts,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point  out  all  the  pathological  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principle,  asserted  a  progressive  motiou 
of  tbe  pulse,  while  other  authorities  were  holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  system.  He  i^ight  have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  i;areful 
examination  can  practically  detect  a  succession  of  beats  at  different  distances, 
particularly  at  the  four  stations ;  1st,  of  the  heart;  2d,  in  the  hp ;  3d,  at 
the  wrist ;  4th,  at  the  ankle : — hut  the  interval  of  time,  even  between  the 
estremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a  second,  persons  will  often  fail  to 
make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Parry's  treatise  oo  the  pulse, 
which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although  having  excellencies,  errs — in  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  so  exclusively — in  denying  arterial 
dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in 
supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic  tube,  can  he  made  to  advance 
like  a  solid  rod,  or  line  of  billiard-halls.  "She  too  common  neglect  of  me- 
chanical philosophy  by  medical,  men  is  signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in 
works  of  authority,  pul^shed  at  tho  present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the 
arterial  pulse  may  be  more  frequent  or  leas  frequent  than  the  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Good  (.^ludy  of  Medicine)  says,  that  there  may  be  various  fi-e- 
quency  of  pulse  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time ;  Sicherand 
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(P/it/»ioIoffie)  says,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  artery  leading  to  a 
whitlow  than  at  the  same  time  elsewhere ;  and  many  practitioners  share 
these  notions.  What  a  satire  on  the  medical  profession  is  this  disagreement 
on  a  point  which,  to  common  observers,  seems,  obove  all  others,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  attendant  on  the  sick  ! 

Having  now  explained  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  general,  we  proceed  to 
consider  some  cases  where  mechanical  circumstances  modify  it. 

Circulatitni  in  ike  head. 

The  head  may  be  considered  as  an  air-tight  vessel  or  cayity  of  bone,  con- 
taining chiefly  brain  and  blood,  and  haying  openings  occupied  by  blood- 
vessels, leading  to  and  from  the  heart.  The  atmospheric  preasui'e,  there- 
fore, always  keeps  the  head  full,  as  it  keeps  the  top  of  a  syphon  full ;  and 
because  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  does  not  more  than  water,'  sensibly 
change  in  bulk  by  any  ordinary  degrees  of  pressure,  there  must  always  be 
the  same  quantity  of  hlood.jn  the  head,  how  much  soever  the  quantity  may 
vary  in  the  body  generally.  Regard  to  this  important  truth,  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  followed  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
enables  us  to  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  facts,  both  in  health  and  disease ; 
— as  the  following  instances  will  show 

If,  from  any  cause,  the  arteries  in    h     1     d  b      m  11        bl     d    n 

the  same  proportion  the  veins  must  b      m  p  y  f    1  n 

become  too  full,  the  arteries  must  be  t       mp         nd  n      h  h 


Q  the  head  will  ! 


30y 


when  one  part  of  a  cbaunei  is  narrowed  m       b  d     h  h      gh 

out  the  whole  is  slackened.     Now,  n   b  1  j      p  wh 

supply  of  fresh  blood  to  the  brain  is  pi       ddhll         fh 

interruption  continue  long,  it  seems       dnh      nmnyfh  f 

apoplexy,  where,  on  inspection,  there      f      d        h    g  b        f  1  h 

arterial  or  of  the  venous  system  of  th     h    d    d      h  h  pp      dm      ly 

because  the  circulation  was  arrested    nhwyl        hp  fh 

body,  not  circumstanced  like  the  bra  sa    f  bl    d  f 

vessels  may  happen  without  indueiog  d  fi         y  h  d    h      f 

with  perfect  impunity  to  the  individud 

Simple  increase  of  pressure  produced  byhbld         hb  p       dd 

the  proper  balance  esist  between  the  q         j  n       d  es    h     n 

injurious  effect.     This  is  proved  by  th       f  J  f     p  <^       g 

bell,  where,  at  thirty-four  feet  under   h         f  1     w  h    b  dy 

bearing  an  additional  pressure  of  fifte      pdnq  ''(Pg 

1G3,)  which  pressure  through  the  bio  d  Iff         h    h  rah 

.  any  other  part.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a  mountam,  or  is 
lifted  up  in  a  balloon,  the  brain  is  less  pressed  than  usua! ;  but  the  proper 
balance  in  artery  and  vein  being  maintained,  no  inconvenience  is  felt.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  among  the  Andes  ai%  as  far  above  the  sea 
as  they  would  be  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  atmosphere  presses 
only  half  as  much  as  on  the  sea-shore ;  but  they  enjoy  good  health. 

As  the  box  of  the  cranium  encloses  the  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  heart  injects  b!o^  with  unusual  violence, 
the  strain  at  first  is  home  chiefly  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  coats  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Hence,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  need  not  to  be,  and  are 
not,  nearly  so  strong  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  veins  of  the  brain  are  also  peculiar.  Common  veins  in  liie  head 
would,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  collapse  by  any  sudden  tension  of  the 
arteriea  there,  and  if  they  did,  insensibility  or  death  would  ensue,  on  account 
of  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The  chief  channels,  there- 
fore, for  the  refluent  blood,  instead  of  being  common  compressible  veins,  are 
what  have  been  called  sinuses,  or  grooTes  in  the  bone  itself,  with  esceed- 
ingly  strong  membranous  coverings,  supported  so  that  the  channels  become 
in  strength,  and  as  to  maintenance  of  their  capacity,  a  little  inferior  to  com- 
plete channels  of  bone.  This  singular  deviation  in  the  stricture  of  the 
cerebral  veins  from  what  is  found  elsewhere,  and  without  which  deviation, 
animal  existence  could  not  be  continued,  is  one  of  those  particulars  which 
powerfully  affect  the  contemplative  mind,  as  proofs  of  the  designing  intelli- 
gence which  has  planned  this  glorious  universe. 

From  not  adverting  sufficiently  to  the  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 
being  a  vessel  always  full,  and  which  wil!  hold  only  a  certain  quantity, 
misconception  has  prevailed  among  medical  men  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  aSee^ons  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
pressure  with  impunity, "for  that  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure,  how- 
ever produced.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only  when 
it  interferes  with  the  circulation.  In  wounds  with  loss  of  a  large  piece  of 
the  cranium,  the  brain  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because  if  compressed 
at  one  part,  it  may  buige  at  another,  and  leave  the  circulation  free;  but  if  the 
wonnd  be  small,  pressure  made  through  it  instantly  affects  the  whole  brain, 
and  the  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  from  the  heart.  Let  one  reflect,  for 
an  instant,  on  what  happens  to  the  ftstal  head  during  parturition— bow  often 
it  escapes  elongated  and  .bent,  almost  as  if  it  were  of  soft  clay — yet  the  child 
lives  and  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  soon  recovered.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  fcetal  skull  is  soft,  and  pressure  in  one  part  is  compensj,ted  for  by 
a  bulging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood  is  not  espelled. 

Water  in  the  head,  again,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fata!  pressure  on  the  tender 
brain ;  but,  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  of  the  blood,  and  so  mechanically 
arresting  the  circulation.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  where  the  fimtaiteUe  still 
remains  open,  or  where  the  mturei  or  joinings  of  the  sknll  will  yield,  water 
may  accumulate  to  a  great  degree  without  causing  much  disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain 
were  unconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by  occupying  room  in  the  sknll,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  size  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  ail  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as  muscles, 
&c.|  under  certain  ■  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  al!  such  changea 
must  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the  terebral  circulation  and  functions. 

Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation. 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to 
send  the  blood  up  the  head  against  gravity;  but  in  the  horizontal  position, 
the  blood,  if  equally  propelled,  must  arrive  with  greater  force,  because  gravity 
then  does  not  resist.  Hegjce  headache,  no  other  symptom  arising  from  ful- 
ness of  bleed  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  relieved  by  the  upright 
position,  and  is  increased  by  lying  down. 

Many  people  who  have  had  a  slight  degree  of  toothache  during  the  day, 
find  it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  and  are  relieved  again  by 
rising  and  walking  about.  Commonly  they  suppose  that  it  is  the  cold  of  the 
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night  which  then  lulls  the  pain;  but  it  is  ia  fact  the  change  of  position. 
The  author,  knew  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  sleep  for  months  in  the  sitting 
posture,  because  she  had  a  tic  dohureux  in  the  face  whenever  she  lay  down ; 
and  another  who  was  under  the  same  necessity  for  a  considerable  period  after 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain,  because  if  her  head  fell  low  during 
sleep  she  was  immediately  assailed  by  a  terrific  dream  of  swords  driven  into 
the  brain. 

Deliriuni  in  fever  is  sometimes  checked  at  once  by  elevating  the  bead. 
On  account  yf  the  great  relief  thus  obtained,  some  continental  practitioners 
had  proposed  to  support  the  patients  occasionally  in  an  uprigiit  posture. 

Apoplexy  has  often  been  brought  on  by  a  man  bending  his  head  down  in 
the  act  of  tying  bis  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  bis  boot. 

Children  and  professed  tumblers  being  much  in  the  habit  of  placing  their 
bodies  in  all  positions,  feel  no  inconvenience  from  having  the  head  down- 
wards ;  apparently,  because  arteries  and  veins  nsnally  become  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed;  but  to  many  old 
people,  accustomed  to  keep  the  head  always  up,  the  attempt  would  be  fatal. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  because  the  veins 
about  them  are  too  weak  to  support  the  lofty  columils  of  blood  above.  Hence 
the  frequent  connse!  given  in  such  cases  to  keep  the  feet  raised  upon  a 
chair,  and  the  utility  of  certain  modes  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammations  of  the  legs  and  feet  become  eseeedingly  painful  when 
the  limbs  are  in  a  hanging  position,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  by  laying  them 
horizontally.  ■ 

Many  anasarcous  or  dropsical  affections  of  the  legs  increase  towards  night, 
because,  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  legs  through  the  day,  the 
absorbents  have  not  power  to  lift  the  fluid.  The  ^welling  disappears  again 
before  morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more  strongly 
than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  five  or  six  beats 
in  the  minute;  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with  haemorrhage 
lie  in  the  horizontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become  tranquil  and  alloiv 
the  bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from,  diminished  arterial  tension. 

Fainting,  which  js  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  is 
produced  by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occurrence  which 
renders  the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  of  t«nse  than 
usual.  It  would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustouked,  when  it  contracts, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  resistance 
is  much  diminished. 

Thus  hfemorrhage,  from  any  cause,  by  .lessening  the  general  tension  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relieved  by  lying 
down;  probably  because  the  still  remaining' weaker  action  of  the  heart  is 
sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  bead  along  a  horizontal  course,  until  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  reproduces  the  tension  necessary  to 
perfect  action.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  suddenly,  aflects  the 
circulation  as  much  as  a  larger  quantity  taken  gtadually,  apparently  because 
a.  certain  space  of  time  is  required  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  vessels. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy  in  the  abdomen  would  often  bring  on 
fainting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  bandage  upon  the  body 
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as  the  water  flows.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  had  been  compressing  all  the  abdominal  vessels,  and 
Keeping  them  perhaps  only  half  fuli  of  blood,  allows  them  again  suddenly 
to  receive  their  nataral  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a  rekxation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  vascular  system. 

Sudden  parturition  often  causes  faintneas  for  the  same  reasons. 

Even  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an  approach 
to  fainting  in  weak  people,  orin  those  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden  :  pro- 
bably because  the  heart  having  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to  send  blood 
only  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  at  an  instant  exert  the 
additional  power  required  to  lift  an  upright  column  with  equal  force  ; — 
■besides,  that  tbe  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  from 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  form  the  reason  of  a.  rule 
which  is  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  viz., 
in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  taie  the  blood  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
vital  organ  ;  an  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page  422, 
of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  part.  The 
natureof  the  capillaries,  again,  is  such  (page  422)  that  when  not  maintained 
constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they  gradually  by 
their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins — as  is  seen  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  losal  inflammation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or 
in  the  fact  of  the  arteries  being  emptied  of  blood  after  breathing  ceases,  &o. 
Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of  an  art,  practitioners  have 
accounted  the  lanc«t  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflammatory  disease  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  understood,  that 
they  have  known  the  rationale  of  the  remedy,  iJi'z,,  that  it  acts  by  diminishing 
vascular  tension,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small 
vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  to  recover  sufficiently 
to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive  load.  It  is  still  more  lately  that  they 
have  understood  how  much  more  suddenly  and  completely  the  disease  is 
cured  by  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
fainting,  than  of  a  much  larger  quantity  so  slowly  that  only  weakness  fol- 
lows. Judicious  treatment  now  cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly 
and  completely  than  was  done  formerly,  yet  with  much  smaller  loss  of  the 
precious  blood,  and  with  less  danger  of  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of 
that  complete  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  which  often  follow  great 
depletion.  To  induce  faintness,  large  openings  are  to  be  made  into  the 
veins — sometimes  into  two  veins  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the 
npright  attitude,  Often  thus  an  inflamed  eye,  which  was  as  red  as  scarlet 
before  bleeding,  in  a  few  minutes  is  rendered  nearly  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance ;  and  intense  internal  inflammations,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs,  boweb, 
&o.,  which,  if  neglected,  would  be  shortly  fatal,  are  removed  in  the  same 
manner.  In  all  these  cases,  the  faintness  seems  to  be  almost  equally  effica- 
cious, whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty; 
Or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs,  when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after 
merely  tying  the  arm  in  preparation. 

Eefleotion  upon  these  circumstances  led  the  author  to  think  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  beneficial  effects  of  blood-letting  might  be  attainable  by  the  simple 
means  of  extensive  dry  cupping,  alluded  to  at  page  176  ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
diminishing  the  atmospherical  pressure  on  a  considerable  part  of  the  body, 
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on  the  principle  of  the  cupping-glass  UBed  very  gently,  and  thus  suddenly 
removing  for  a  time  from  about  the  heart,  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufEcient  by 
,  its  absence  to  produce  faintuess.  The  results  of  trial  have  been  such  aa  to 
give  great  iutereat  to  the  inquiry,  and  tlie  author's  leisure  will  be  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  it — An  air-tight  ease  of  copper  or  tin-plate,  or  of  air- 
tight cloth  kept  extended  by  hoopa,  beiug  put  upon  a  limb,  and  made  close 
by  a  suitable  collar  tied  at  the  same  time  round  its  mouth  and  the  limb, — 
oa  part  of  the  air  being  then  extracted  by  a  suitable  syringe,  in  an  instant 
the  vessels  all  over  the  limb  become  gently  distended  with  blood ;  and  as  the 
bSood  is  suddenly  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  taintness  is  produced, 
just  as  by  bleeding  from  a  vein.  The  excess  of  blood  may  be  retained  in 
the  limb  as  long  as  desired;  for  the  circulation  is  not  impeded.  To  produce* 
a  powerful  effect  with  a  slight  diminution  of  pressure,  more  than  one  limb 
must  be  operated  upon  at  the  same  time. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  coutrivanee  now  described,  was  proposed 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  non-professional  person,  as  a  means  of  drawing 
all  soils  of  diseases  out  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  akin.  He 
enclosed  a  leg  in  an  air-tight  case ;  he  then  admitted  steam  to  heat  the  limb, 
and  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  he  said,  and  then  he  worked  an  air-pump 
to  draw  ont  the  disease.  He  called  the  engine  the  air-pump  vapcnir  bath. 
In  various  cases  where  its  true  action  was  desirable,  although  not  understood 
by  the  proposer,  nor  judiciously  managed,  it  proved  beneficial. 

The  operation  of  applying  tourniquets  or  bandages  round  the  limbs,  soaa 
to  influence  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  affects  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  prevented  the  accession  of  the  ague.  It  is  a  means 
akin  to  those  above  described. 

Because  arteries  are  stronger  and  more  tense  than  veins,  a  bandage  may 
be  put  round  a  limb  tight  enough  to  close  the  veins  but  not  the  arteries,  and 
the  limb  will  then  swell  beyond  the  ligature.  By  thus  puUing  tight  elastic 
bandages  round  all  the  limbs  at  onee,  and  immersing  them  in  warm  water  to 
favour  tbedilatafion  of  their  vessels,  so  much  blood  may  be  suddenly  detained 
in  them  as  to  cause  the  person  to  faint.  Such  a  means,  therefore,  might 
also  be  used  re  medially. 

In  the  same  way,  a  tight  handkerchief,  or  stock  round  the  neck,  will  often 
retain  the  venous  blood  in  the  head,  and  cause  apoplesy. — Strong  pressure 
made  on  a  jugular  vein  kills  as  certainly  as  if  made  on  the  windpipe. 

When  a  hernia,  or  other  tumor,  is  strangulated,  it  swells  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  if  not  relieved,  soon  mortifies. 

D}ffa&edpreisure,\ik6  that  made  by  rolling  a  bandage  round  a  whole  limb, 
or  by  immersing  the  limb  iu  fluid,  must  aifect  the  circulation.  The  veins 
will  be  more  compressed  than  the  arteries,  by  reason  of  the  distending  force 
in  them  being  leas.  Varicose  veins,  therefore,  are  usefully  supported  by  a 
bandage  or  laced  stocking.  The  reason  why  this  manner  of  supporting 
assists  so  powerfully  in  the  healing  of  ulcers  on  the  »egs,  may  be,  that  the 
support  affects  the  capillaries  and  absorbents,  as  well  as  the  larger  vessels. 

Poultices,  by  their  weight,  produce  a  soft  compression  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  are  applied ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  benefit  by  mechanically 
squeezing  the  excess  of  blood  ont  of  the  weakened  vessels. 

The  author  has  relieved  the  chronic  inflammation  of  a  sprained  ankle,  by 
ordering  the  foot  and  leg,  covered  with  an  oiled-silk  stocking,  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  boot  strong  enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  quicksilver,  which  was 
then  poured  into  the  boot.  The  effect  is  a  pressure  by  the  fluid  metal  on 
the  weak  vessels,  of  one  pound  to  the  square  inch,  for  every  two  ijiches  of  the 
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depth  of  metal  alove  tbe  part — \1  b  ffurorfive  i  nob  ea  gives  the 
relief  espeoteii.  A  much  yte  ter  d  vat  n  w  uU  "top  the  eirr.ulation  alto- 
gether. No  bandage  can  press  w  th  iin  form  tj  approaching  to  this  action 
of  a  fluid. 

The  effect  of  oont  nuel  pressor  n  remov  ng  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
is  explicable  on  the  same  prn  jle  The  author  ioubta  not  that  in  such 
eases,  pressure  properly  managed,  would  prose  a  more  valuable  remedy  than 
is  at  present  generally  supposed.  The  elastic  steel  half-hoop  with  one 
cushion  before  and  another  behind,  lately  introduced  for  the  relief  of  hernia, 
affords  an  admirable  mode,  in  certain  cases,  of  producing  a  uniform  pressure 
of  the  nature  spoken  of,  and  of  any  desired  force. 

When  a  man  stands  in  a  bath,  witb  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  bis  body,  proportioned  everywhere  to  the  depth, 
(see  page  130.)  This  pressure  must  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
blood-vessela  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this  that  a  bath 
must  propel  the  blood  from  al!  other  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  cannot  reach.  It  is  this  effect  which  in 
piirt  causes  the  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression  experienced  by  persons  on 
first  plunging  into  water,  which  feeling  is  usually  attributed  altogether  to 
the  cold. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  a  patient  in  a  pit,  and  surrouuding  hia  body 
with  earth  and  sand,  must  have  had  a  mechanical  action  of  the  kind  now 
contemplated,  in  addition  to  any  other  influence. 

Tranffuiioa  of  blood  from  a  vein  of  a  healthy  person  into  that  of  one 
fainting  or  dying  from  haemorrhage,  is  an  operation  the  converse  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  frequently  performed  witb  success. 
The  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  fitted,  are  those  of  flooding  after  parturition, 
and  of  wound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lives  lost  from 
these  80  frequently  recurring  causesj  might  be  saved  by  its  adoption.  The 
blood  to  be  injected  is  received  into  a  vessel,  as  in  common  bleeding,  from 
which  vessel,  by  a  fit  syringe,  (to  be  described  in  a  future  page,)  it  is  trans- 
feri'ed,  as  it  flows,  into  an  opened  vein  of  the  patient.  The  admission  of  air 
with  the  blood  would  be  fatal,  and  has  therefore  to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  last  interesting  report  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Blundcll, 
in  his  Physiological  Essays. 


RESPIRATION   AND  VOICE, 

Tlie  docfrineg  of  fiuiditj/,  illustrating  and  Hlmtrated  hy  the  animal  respi- 


As  the  motion  of  a  windmill  depends  altogether  on  the  breeze  to  which  its 
vanes  are  exposed,  so  does  the  motion  and  the  life  of  that  most  wondci-ful  of 
structures,  the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  supply  of  air  for  its  breathing. 
If  this  supply  be  withheld  but  for  a  few  momenta,  painful  convulsions  ensue; 
and  if  for  a  atil!  longer  period,  the  body,  however  perfect  and  beautiful,  is 
made  a  lifeless  corpse,  soon  to  putvify  and  be  decomposed. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  air,  as  to  its  lightness,  elasticity,  &o.,  and  the 
feet  of  its  forming  an  ocean  around  the  earth  of  about  fifty  miles  high,  are 
now  well  understood,  and  have  been  fully  explained  under  pneumatics ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  its  life-suataining  action  has  yet  to  be  elucidated  by 
farther  research  of  chemists  and  physiologists.     Thus  far,  however,  we 
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know — that  the  ingredient  called  oxi/gen,  constitQting  a  fifth  of  the  atnio- 
Bphere,  is  the  most  essentia!  part — that  air,  by  being  breathed  once  is  rendered 
unfit  for  farther  respiration  at  the  time — and  that  a  maa  requires  about  a 
gallon  per  minute.  The  enterprising  Mr.  Spaiding,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  the  diving-beli,  descended  for  the  last  time  with  a  companion  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when  owing  to  the  signal  cord  becoming  entangled  round  the 
great  rope  of  the  bell,  which  had  turned  in  descending,  he  could  not  make 
their  want  of  air  inown  above,  and  both  were  found  dead  when  the  IdbII  was 
drawn  up  soon  after,  although  the  water  had  not  touched  them.  Of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-sis  Englishmen,  who,  in  the  year,  1750,  were  made  prisoners 
at  Calcutta,  and  where  thrown  into  the  close  dungeon,  since  called  the  black- 
hole,  only  twenty-three  survived  the  few  honra  of  their  confinement,  and  one 
of  the  most  appalling  recitals  of  human  Buffering  eslsting  on  record,  is  what 
these  persons  had  afterwards  to  make. 

We  know  generally  of  the  life-supporting  action  of  air,  that  it  consists  in 
some  change  operated  by  the  air  on  the  blood;  and  we  know  that  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  has  merely  to  bring  air  and  blood  together  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  that  this  change  may  take  place.  The  blood  while  in  the  chest  is 
moving  along  a  part  of  its  circle,  in  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness  and  thin- 
ness, and  the  air  at  each  inspiration  rushes  in  among  these,  so  that  every 
globule  of  blood  passes  within  its  influence.  And  the  blood,  which,  after 
having  served  the  purposes  of  the  body,  arrives  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
black  and  impure,  immediately  after  its  exposure  to  the  air  enters  the  left 
chamber. of  the  heart,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  thence  departs  to 
carry  new  life  to  the  general  system. 

The  minute  vessels  through  which  the  circulating  blood  ia  strained  in  the 
chest,  do  not  hang  loose  in  the  cavity,  but  are  supported  by  running  through 
Bpuogy  masses,  called  the  lungs,  which  consist  chiefly  of  these  vessels  and 
of  thin  membrane  formed  into  cells.  The  cells  at  every  inspiration,  receive 
fresh  air  through  the  cartilaginous  windpipe  which  branches  into  them,  and 
at  every  inspiration  they  return  the  changed  air  by  the  same  channels  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  lungs  of  a  child,  before  birtb,  are  perfectly  collapsed,  or 
without  the  least  air  in  their  structure,  and  hence  are  dense  enough  to  sink 
in  water;  but  after  breathing,  they  retain  a  portion  of  air,  and  will  float. 
This  fact  has  been  accounted  a  test  of  whether  a  child  had  been  born  dead 
or  alive;  but  because  putrefaction,  &c.,  will  cause  air  to  be  in  lungs  which 
have  never  breathed,  the  criterion  may  he  fallacious. 

The  chest  is  a  large  cavity,  of  form  approaching  to  that  of  a  common  bee- 
hive, hounded  laterally  by  the  encircling  ribs,  behind  the  spine,  and  before 
by  the  sternum,  and  divided  below,  from  the  abdomen  or  belly,  by  a  strong 
membranous  and  muscular  espansion,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  ribs,  in 
the  natural  state,  hang  obliquely  downwards  from  their  posterior  attachments, 
and  on  being  raised  in  front,  they  widen  or  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity,  as 
already  explained  at  p.  403.  The  cavity  is  farther  enlarged  by  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  regarded  as  both  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the 
roof  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  being  convex  upwards  like  a  dome,  by  con- 
tracting itself  to  a  more  flat  condition,  sinks  out  of,  and  enlarges  the  chest, 
while  it  descends  into,  and  diminishes  the  abdomen,  or  at  least  causes 
protrusion  of  its  sides. 

Now  on  the  chest  being  enlarged  by  the  rising  of  the  ribs  and  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  by  either  singly,  the  air  rushes  into  it  through  the  mouth 
and  windpipe,  exactly  as  air  rushes  into  a  common  bellows  through  its  pipe, 
when  the  valve  is  shut  and  the  two  boards  are  drawn  apart;  and  ait  is  again 
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.a  1  1  n  by  b  d  raction  of  tLe  chest,  asfrom  th  b  1!  ws 
bj  the  app  s  m  n  f  h  I  a  h.  Into  botli  cavities  air  ent  b  ause 
with  the  nl  g  n  1  m  n  n  he  air  which  was  witl:#  d  la  and 
becomes  ]       p  w    f  llj     n  ejisting  against  tho  esternal  p       u  e    f 

the  atmo  pb  ad  11  w  m  air  toruah  in  torestore  the  qu  1  b  um 
The  air  i  xp  11  d  gfln  by  1  ntraction  of  the  cavities,  beca  lyb  ng 
compressed,  its  elastic  force  or  tension  becomes  greater  than  th  t  of  he  x 
ternal  air,  which  it  therefore  easily  repels,  and  so  in  part  escapes.  By  im- 
mersing in  water  an  india  rubber  bottle,  and  then  opening  and  shutting  it, 
the  emtrance  and  exit  of  fluid  in  this  manner  may  be  rendered  very  apparent. 

That  the  air  admitted  into  the  chest  should  have  the  fullest  action  on  the 
blood  passing  there,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spongy  mass  of  lungs  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  ramify,  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  and  be 
equally  distributed.  Now  while  the  equable  distribution  is  effected  by  the 
uniform  elasticity  or  resilience  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of  the  lung  the 
complete  filling  of  the  cavity  is  obtained,  not  by  general  attachment  between 
the  lungs  and  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the  chest,  as  might  be  expected,  but  by  the 
following  means,  equally  simple,  and  still  more  perfect.  The  spongy  masa 
of  the  lungs,  is  completely  covered  by  a  sti'ong  adherent  membrane,  called  the 
pleura,  through  which  air  cannot  pass;  between  this  membrane  and  a  similar 
lining  of  the  chest  there  isno  air  or  empty  space,  and  therefore  in  the  raising 
and  falling  of  the  ribs  during  respiration,  this  membrane  remains  always  in 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  ribs,  just  as  a  bladder  put  into  a  bellows  as  a 
lining,  with  its  mouth  secured  around  the  nozzel,  is  filled  and  emptied,  and 
remains  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  bellows,  in  all  the  statss  of  dilata- 
tion, as  if  "there  were  attachments  in  a  thousand  places.  This  construction 
allows  the  lungs  to  have  a  singular  freedom  of  play  during  all  the  motions 
of  the  body  j  a  freedocn  further  provided  for  by  their  being  divided  into  five 
portions  or  lobes,  which  slide  upon  one  another ;  of  these,  three  occupy  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  two  with  the  heart  occupy  the  left.  The  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  chest  are  rendered  cavities  quite  distinct  from  each  other 
by  the  mediastinum,  a  strong  membranous  partition.  The  mechanical  dis- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  as  now  described,  is  productive  of 
certain  consequences  which  it  is  important  to  understand; — for  instance. 

If  a  wound  be  made  in  one  sideof  the  chest  so  as  to  admit  air,  the  lungs  of 
that  side  collapse  in  obedience  to  their  weight  and  elasticity;  and  as  theehest 
afterwards  enlarges  and  diminishes  in  respiration,  air  more  easily  enters  and 
leaves  the  space  around  the  collapsed  lung,  through  the  wound,  than  it  can 
enter  or  leave  the  lung  itaelf  through  the  windpipe  ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
it  has  no  force  to  overcome,  and  in  the  second,  the  elasficity,  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  lung  oppose  Thusthe  lungs  of  the  wounded  side  become  col- 
lapsed and  useless.  If  such  a  wound,  therefore,  were  made  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest  at  once,  even  without  hurting  any  part  within,  the  person,  unless 
assisted,  would  die  of  suffocation.  The  kind  of  resistance  required  in  such  a 
case,  is  first  to  press  the  ribs  down  so  as  to  empty  the  chest  of  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  to  keep  the  wounds  close  or  covered  while  the  ribs  rise 
again  ;  the  air,  of  course,  will  then  enter  by  the  natural  road,  the  only  one  left, 
to  fill  the  chest,  and  will  distend  the  lung,  and  reach  the  Hood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  as  usual.  Tften  by  straining  with  the  muscles  or  the  chest,  as 
in  the  action  of  blowing,  and  at  the  s3nie  time  preventing  the  breath  from 
escaping  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  all  the  air  which  had  entered  by  any  wound 
in  the  chest  may  be  expelled.  In  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of  surgery,  which 
was  long  the  manual  practitioners,  counsel  on  this  head  was  given  the  very 
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contrary  of  that  required,  and,  of  course,  any  patient  treated  according  to  it 
must  have  been  lost. 

In  eascB  of^fcngerous  hsemorrhage  from  a  lung,  caused  by  a  wound  in  the 
side  (he  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  lung  to  collapse,  as  uow  explained, 
that  he  haemorrhage  may  he  checked  :  and  when  the  danger  is  past,  the 
tre  nent  above  described  is  to  be  adopted  to  restor#the  natural  play  of  the 
lun  Life  may  be  supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  lung  in  one  side  of  the 
ch  st 

In  0  sea  of  haimoptjsis,  or  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  a  disease 
so  of«n  fa  al,-life  might  sometime  be  saved  or  prolonged  by  makiog  an 
p  n  ng  between  two  of  the  ribs,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  collapse.  Tbe 
aff  ed  lung  is  oft«n  pointed  out  by  tbe  circumstances;  and  the  opening, 
when  p  operly  made,  would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  in  the  case  where, 
by  a  s  m  iar  opening,  water  or  pus  is  discharged  from  the  chest. 

The  same  operation  has  been  tried  es  a  forlorn  hope  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  disease  is  often  limited  to  the  lung  of  one  aide,  and  as  the 
alternate  stretching  and  collapse  of  the  deceased  lung  during  respiration, 
together  with  the  contact  of  the  air,  powerfully  prevent  an  ulcer  there  from 
healing,  or  inflammation  from  subsiding,  a  new  chance  of  recovery  is  given 
by  allowing  the  deceased  lung  to  collapse  and  remain  at  rest.  Some  cases 
are  recorded  where  cure  is  said  to  have  followed  this  operation,  and  certainly 
where  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for  it,  and  where  death  must  ensue 
unless  it  can  save,  it  is  worth  trying. 

When  ribs  are  fractured,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  a  bandage  round  the  chest, 
so  as  for  the  time  to  prevent  almost  entirely  the  respiratory  motion  of  the 
nba,  and  the  breathing  is  then  performed  chiefly  by  the  rising  and  fallin"  of 
the  diaphragm  or  floor  of  the  chest  as  above  described.  Although  a  por°aon 
with  broken  ribs  is  wisely  for  a  time  subjected  to  the  unnatural  restraint,  it 
is  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  inflict  the  same  on  healthy  beings,  as  is  yet, 
however,  so  commonly  done  among  young  women,  and  often  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  health,  by  the  fashion  of  bracing  the  body  in  tight  stays. 

The  force  of  a  healthy  chest's  action  in  blowing  is  equal,  as  stated  in  last 
section,  tobe  about  one  jjoanrf  on  the  inch  of  its  surface;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chest  can  condense  its  contained  air  with  that  force,  and  can,  therefore,  blow, 
through  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  opposite  action  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  air,  the  power,  ia 
nearly  the  same.  In  both  actions  it  is  possible  to  use  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  separately  from  that  of  the  chest ;  and  the  mouth,  beingsmaller,  with 
stronger  muscles  about  it  in  proportion  to  ita  size,  it  can  act  more  strongly. 
Some  men  can  suck  with  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum' 
or  to  lift  water  nearly  thirty  feet.  An  expert  operator  with  the  biow-pipe 
can  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  bkst  by  shutting  the  mouth  behind,  while  he 
inhales,  and  replenishing  it  as  is  required  in  the  intervals. 

In  coughing,  the  gloiin  or  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  a  curious  sympathy 
of  parts,  IS  first  closed  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  chest  is  compressing 
and  condensing  its  contained  air,  and  on  the  glottis  being  then  opened  a 
slight  explosion  as  it  were,  of  the  compressed  air  takes  place,  and  blows  out 
any  irritating  matter  that  may  be  in  the  air-passages ;  just,  only  with 
inferior  force,  as  the  burst  from  the  chamber  of'an  air-gun  discharges  its 
bullet.  This  shutting  of  the  glottis  to  allow  the  compression  of  the  air,  and 
the  subsequent  opening  to  allow  the  discharge,  may  recur  at  every  minute 
intervals,  and  many  times  for  one  fill  of  the  chest,  as  is  instanced  in  hooping- 
cough.     The  action  of  coughing  is  often  produced  by  irritation  from  a  cause 
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which  cannot  be  removed  by  coughing,  as  inflammation  of  the  cbest,  or 
tubercles ;  or  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant  part,  as  when  children  are 
teething,  or  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded.  _     _ 

Sneezing  is  a  phenomenon  reaembbng  cough,  only  the  chest  empties  itself 
at  one  throe,  and  chiefly  through  the  nose,  instead  of  through  the  tnonth, 
as  IE  coughing.  The  irritation  that  produces  sneezing  is  generally  in  the 
nose ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  cough,  sneezing  may  occur  from  distant  sympa- 
thies :  witness  that  from  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Laughing  consists  of  quietly  repeated  espulsions  of  air  from  the  chest, 
the  glottis  being  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  produce  voice;  but  there  is  not 
between  the  gusts,  as  in  coughing,  complete  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Crying  differs  from  laughing  almost  so]e!y  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
intervals  between  the  gusts  of  air  being  longer.  Children  laugh  and  cry 
in  the  same  breath,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  moment  of  ehatige. 
Hiccup  is  the  audden  stopping,  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  of  a  strong 
inspiration  at  its  commencement.  If  the  inspiratory  efi'ort  be  afterwards 
continued,  it  may  cause  air  from  the  atmosphere,  or  half-digested  food  fVora 
the  stomach,  to  enter  the  cesophagus.    ■ 

In  straining  to  lift  weights,  or  to  make  any  powerful  effort,  the  air  la  shut 
np  in  the  lungs,  that  there  may  be  Steadiness  and  firmness  of  the  person. 
At  such  a  time,  by  the  compression  and  condensation  of  air  around  the  heart 
and  large  blood-Messela,  the  blood  is  determined  violently  outwards  from  the 
chest,  and  often  rises  to  the  head,  with  force  that  produces  giddiness,  or  even 
apoplexy,— and  the  eye  will  sometimes  become  suddenly  bloodshot  from  a 
small  vessel  giving  way;  and  leeeh-bites  will  break  out  afresh— The  force 
of  this  pressure  outwards  is  measured,  as  already  stated,  by  a  column  of 
about  two  feet  of  blood ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  additional 
arterial  and  venous  tension  in  the  body  generally.  ^      c   ■    ^ 

Suffocation  is  the  name  given  to  what  happens  when  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  lungs  is,  any  way,  prevented.  The  blood,  not  then  refreshed  by  the 
approach  of  the  air,  rieea  in  the  brain  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  confusion  of 
thought  is  immediately  produced,  soon  followed  by  convulsion  and  death. 

When  this  happens  from  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  windpipe,  aa  in  croup,  by  the  tenacious  films  thrown  off  from  the 
inflamed  lining  of  the  wr-passages,  life  may  be  saved  by  making  a  neW 
entrance  for  air  through  the  windpipe,  lower  down  in  the  neck,  and  keeping 
it  free  by  a  little  tube  inserted,  until  the  obstruction  above  be  removed. 
Where  children  die  with  croup,  it  is  frequently  not  from  the  violence  of  the 
constitutional  disease,  but  from  detached  films  thus  accidentally  sticking  in 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  air-passage. 

In  the  cases  of  strangling  and  hanging,  the  tight  binding  of  tbo  rope  or 
ligature  crushes  inwards  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe,  and  shuts 
the  sir-passage.  It  may  also  cause  apoplexy,  by  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  head  :  and  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse  of  the  spine. 

In  droujuing,  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  supematent  water.  If,  during  submersion,  the  cbest  expands,  it  can 
receive  water  only,  instead  of  air.  The  nerves  and  muscles,  however,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  windpipe,  are  so  irritable,  as  to  be  immediately  excited  by 
the  contact  of  any  unusual  matter,  and,  for  a  consideruble_ time,  they  keep 
the  passage  shut  against  the  liquid  seeking  entrance.  It  is  partly  on  this 
account  that  the  body  of  a  person,  after  submersion  in  water  and  apparent 
death,  may,  often,  if  recovered  within  a  njoderate  lime,  be  restored  to  life. 
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The  apparatus  of  the  Humace  Society  for  the  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently  drowoed,  mcludes  a  bellows  for  producing  artificial  respiration  This 
bellows  resembles  a  common  bellows,  except  that  its  flap  or  valve,  instead 
ot  being  internal,  la  external  like  a  large  flute-key,  and  has  a  spring  to  close 
Jt  obedient  to  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  bellows  receive,  ito  charge 
ot  fresh  air  on  being  expanded,  while  the  valve  is  open ;  it  sends  the  charge 
into  the  lung,  on  being  compressed  while  the  valve  is  shut:  it  witbdraSs 
the  charge  agam  on  being  expanded  with  the  valve  shut;  and  the  impure 
air  IS  thrown  out  to  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  compressed  with  the  valve 
open.  Ihese  changes,  repeated  and  continued,  produce  the  artificial  respi- 
ration  requited.  Itismost  imporlanlMromark  hero,  that  if  air  beinieeted 
into  the  lungs,  either  in  too  largo  quantity  or  very  suddenly,  instead  of 
recalling  or  sustaining  life,  it  is  as  certain  a  means  of  killing  a.  a  dagger 
driven  through  the  heart.  Thi.  truth  has  been  but  lately  known,  and  imo- 
ranee  of  it  has  probably  decided  the  fate  of  many  person.,  treated  with  a 
view  to  reeovery  after  .ubmersiou.  The  operator  should  reject  that  he  is 
dibting  the  delicate  aii.ecll.  of  the  lung,  with  the  force  of  an  hydranlie 
press;  and  that  if  he  does  so  very  suddenly,  although  to  a  small  extent,  be 
still  may  rupture  many  small  blood-vessels,  before  they  can  empty  them- 
selves so  as  to  yield.  In  a  bellows  for  the  purpose  of  artifloial  respiration, 
thero'should  be  the  means  of  eheekingits  opening  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
patient  ■  chest,  and  there  should  be  a  coek  in  the  pipe  or  nosslJ  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  passing  air. 

In  addition  to  the  artificial  breathing  for  the  recoveiy  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, it  IS  often  necessary  to  restore  natural  warmth  of  the  body,  to  rub 
the  limbs  in  aid  of  the  circulation,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the  month, 
to  excite  by  galvanism,  &c. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  and  probably  often  a  fatal  error,  in  the  present 
mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  drowned,  to  use  cold  instead  of  warm 
air  tor  the  artificial  respiration.  Thus  while  the  important  object  of  restoring 
the  temperature  of  lite  is  .ought  by  ,11  external  means,  the  great  inconsis- 
tency IS  committed  ot  blowing  cold  air  upon  an  internal  surface  of  the  body 
more  extensive  than  the  external;  and  until  that  reciprocal  action  of  the 
air  and  blood  begin.,  which  con.titutes  the  slow  combustion  of  natural 
respiration,  every  bellows-full  of  cold  air  admitted,  brings  back  with  it  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  central  warmth,  and  may  thus  chill  so  as  to  make 
the  recovery  impossible  :— as  a  fire  which  has  fallen  very  low  may  be  imme- 
dmtcly  extinguished  by  the  same  action  jf  a  bellows,  which  a  httle  before 
would  have  made  it  blase.  Air  might  easily  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  containing  it,  and  then 
connecting  the  bellows  with  that  vmcl  by  a  fit  pipe,  or  by  making  the 
bel  ows  draw  through  a  pipe  partially  immersed  in  hot  water  :-a  quirt  of 
boiling  water  has  beat  enough  in  it  to  warm  many  gallons  of  air  ti  blood- 
beat  Ihis  jdan  would  not  only  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  cold 
air  but  by  affording  the  me.ans  of  applying  warmth  oven  higher  than  that 
ot  lite,  It  might  probably  furnish  the  most  useful  of  all  stimulants  to  the 
parts  about  the  heart.  A  healthy  man  can  breathe  ivitb  impunity  air  that 
IS  much  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

Late  physiological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  breathing  or  mc 
ehanical  action  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  is  so  depeodent  upon  the  infinenee 
of  the  bram,  as  to  be  disturbed  and  even  stopped  when  the  brain  is  embar- 
rassed ;  they  have  showu,  farther,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dependent  on 
the  breathing,  but  not  on  the  brain,  e,xccpt  as  the  cause  of  the  breathing— 
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tor  tb.l  respiralim  kept  up  rffci.lly,  will  pre.ert.  tb.  crcul.tm  md  Ibe 
life  for  .  eonmdereblo  lime  after  ibe  brain  ba»  iltogelber  ce.sed  to  aot,  or 
even  b..  been  iemo,ed  from  the  body.  No.,  lume  interoeting  eipenmente 
of  Mr  Brodie  have  proved,  that  eertain  poisons  are  fatal,  oerely  becan.e 
they  Boepend  for  a  time  tbo  aetion  of  tbe  brain— tbrongb  whieli  .u.pen.ion, 
the  aotions,  «rst  of  the  ehost,  and  then  of  the  heart,  oea.e,  and  death  on.ues  : 
but  that  io  moh  eases,  if  the  action  of  the  chest  be  maintained  arliBoially, 
the  oireulation  and  life  of  the  body  .ill  be  for  a  time  eontmned,  and  the 
brain  may  gradually  recover  from  the  .elect  of  tbe  poison,  so  as  to  resume 
its  office.  Thus  certain  oases  of  poisoning,  .hich  formerly  .ould  have  been 
fetal  may  now  end  in  recovery.  ,        ^    e  .f 

An  important  application  of  this  discovery  is  to  the  treatment  of  cases  ot 
convulsion,  particularly  those  occurring  from  teething  or  other  imtations  „i 
infancy.  The  respiration  ceases  in  these  cases  often  only  because  the  aolim 
of  the  brain  is  suspended ;  .nd  if  tbe  respiration  bo  eontinuod  artitcially,  the 
circulation  and  life  will  also  continue  for  a  time,  durmg  which  the  brain  may 
recover  itself,  either  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  ot  remedies  employed, 
■nd  life  may  be  saved.—The  chest  of  an  infant  is  compraiively  so  sma  I 
that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  month  and  windpipe  of  a  grown  person,  with 
air  which  has  not  descended  to  that  person's  lungs,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
rendered  unfit  by  respiration ;  and  on  tbe  little  chest  being  afterwards  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  the  air  will  return.  The  air  maybe  blown  direelly  to- 
»  the  child's  mouth  through  a  thin  handkerchief  laid  over  the  month,  or  , 
may  pass  through  a  tub.  inserted  into  the  nostril  or  treachea  :-to  prevent  il 
from  naasing  into  the  stomach,  the  larynx  must  be  pressed  against  tbe  mso- 
phagus  dnring  its  entrance.  Let  all  who  try  this  remedy,  keep  present  to 
their  minds  the  danger  of  inflating  too  much.  . 

Anymedicaled  .iris  generally  inhaled  by  a  patient  from  an  oiled-silk, 
or  other  air-tight  bag,  or  fr«m  a  hght  gasometer  [see  page  211.)  When  the 
compound  nature  of  out  atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  great  advautages 
?ere^nticipated  to  medicine  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  or  «iri.  natures. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  re.li.ed,  but  the  subject  .till  rernuns 
highly  deserving  of  r  '- 


IHE  VOICE  AND    SPEECH. 

The  chest  and  air-passages,  with  certain  additional  parts,  constitute  the 

organs  of  voice  and  speech. 

An  inouirer  into  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  universe  around  him,  meets  with 
tew  things  calculated  more  to  surprise  him  than  that  faculty  in  the  hnmau 
mind  by  which  it  can  associate  the  ideas  of  objects  with  any  arbitrary  signs, 
so  closely  that  the  ideas  are  afterwards  cmited  by  the  signs  almost  a.  vividly 
as  by  the  obiecls  themselves.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  China,  for  mstonce,  have 
contrived  man,  thousand  grotesque  ch.raeter.,  and  determined  what  object 
each  should  recall;  when  a  Chinese  by  study  becomes  familiar  with  these 
be  may  have  bis  bodily  eye  poring  over  pages  of  crooked  and  unseemly 
scratches,  while  his  mental  ey.  through  them  sees  only  a  pleasing  snccession 
of  tie  most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature;  and  the  characters  may  be  renOorcO 
intelligibl.  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  a«  .ell  as  to  him  who  speaks  ;  and 
thev  serve  as  a  media  of  thought  and  communication  through  many  provinces 
and  oountrios  of  which  the  spoken  langnagos  have  no  common  resemblance. 
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Bot  if  tho  ready  reiemblance  of  vitibh  .igm  be  wonderful,  which  haie 
to  the  tiling,  signified,  how  mneh  more  wonderful  i,  it  that  an  mdibh  ,mn 
nerve  a,  well,  and  that  bj  a  snccemon  of  mere  sound.,  barin.  m  little 

diffrl,™"?""  "?  ""  t^'S'  "«°"«*.  "»'  ""J  ■'•  'olallj  d'ifferen.  in 
different  conntrie,,  and  are  oh.nging  ,iib  fashion  freii  age  to  aL  an,  ira  ° 
of  tbongbl  may  bo  made  to  pass  through  the  mind,  of  an  andiefce  o  a."  o 
h™T  ■  •  1  ,"."  '"f".™™"'  "'"""t  M  vivid  as  from  realities  1  S  eh 
taeult,  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguishable  -ound. 
that  man  owes  hi.  elevation  above  lb.  brutes  of  the  field.     H  .  ,  dl  ke 

wanted  the  faculty  of  comparing  invisbl,  thoughts  with  those  of  bi.  fellow 
men,  and  of  pranging  and  recording  tb.m  b|  means  of  .igus.-Wriit.I 
knguag.  IS  a  double  remove  from  the  objects  themi«lve.,b.ifg  „■.»"," 
notofthings,  butof  tbeaurf/Jfcsi^fls.  g  v  Kioie  si^ns 

»arl''l'v'or°,™''J°  ;W»""°"  J?  ''"k  "»■'  "  •"W.'i  t«  produce  a  sufficient 
nation  of  lie  or,,..  „/  ,p„K  ;  because  the  act  of  using  sound,  which  have 
S  oT*  ■  "'"|,"^"  ""»  "  "'."'"'  •'-■■■  "  ""»■'■  «f  'te  *•■'  for  con! 
the  ri5S',f  ,  i"'"rT  -r"  >S"»»'  b»'.  "th  its  narrow  ap.rlnr.  called 
1-te.M  kJS  i^.f'  V  '.':  r"''?''?'  '"  '"''"'''S  the  voicef and  varying 
f?,R  '  j"?  "f  "■•"'■»':'  '»'■•  »f  ">-  month,  with  the  tongue  and  lips,  fo? 
tarthor  modifying  the  voice.  ^  ' 

tl^i'?'"'']'"'  ?  ■«•"';-.  we  explained  that  sound  i.  the  name  given  to 
the  effeel  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  tremblings  conveyed  loitgmer- 
ally  through  the  niedmm  of  the  air;  and  ,.  eipl.inSd  how  air,  forced  from 
ditlT"  ';"?,"■'•"?>■  '1"  T"™8  •'  ""  '°P  »'  ""  -■"'pip.,  C".es  th" 
now  ,„  f  •' ;  ''.y^'S  ?  '''•"'«■ ""''  ••  '"'"  t'"  trembLg  ,  We  have 
now  to  show  that  this  ,o«nd,  in  passing  forward  from  the  top  of  the  wiS 
pipe,  may  bo  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a  great  variety  of  wm 
—a  variety,  however,  which  is  still  very  simple  ^ 

,.,™.*„J°,°f  ""f"'".."^,  '"'"  "■"i''  ""''■  "'•  •"")■  <i»tingni.b.bl.  by  the 
ear,  and  therefore  fit  element,  of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number-  but 
no  single  language  contams  more  than  about  half  of  them      Thev  are  divi.i 

tec'zriai„"eV"'i'*"°;'  "''  "■*  "J"'  "''"••■  »"'"'. '»'  "»"■  1"  to 
ne  explained,  vowels  aad  connonants. 

.„  j'f„?  °'  ""/"!  °'r  V ','"'  »»P'i! "»«» "suing  through  the  open  mouth, 
«d  influenced  only  by  the  degree,  in  which  the  ™ulh  if  opened  and  elon^ 
KfanI  alT  ^-  """""i"  l?"*  "  ">•"  i-  bvalt  to  is...  from  the 
chest,  and  it  is  for  this  reamn  that  they  are  named  ,ovxl.  or  callim„,„i, 

ot  Iiurope  and  of  which  the  sounds  oorre.pond  nearly  to  thoie  aw  a  t  o 
S!;l !?'  °*  .1  ""i"?'  '■^'°"»  "«  "o"  •»"')'  distinguishable  vmds! 

w„r?,»  "•  »»'','«»'"™s  ciprcsed  by  the  Italian  E,  (or  the  a  of  the  English 
word  ca„ ,.)  ,f  ,he  month  be  then  widened,  the  sound  become  A  (as  in  the 
Eng  ,h  word  S.r  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  ,  of  the 
English  ,rf,o„  ;)  it  tho  mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  t'me  .  denS 
we  hear  .he  0  as  in  the  English  word  So™,)  and  if  mo"  e Wed  bti 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  D  (as  f.  the  English  r'L)  The  plibKmbcr 
voweb,  however,  is  a.  g™t  a.  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensions 
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of  the  moutlj  may  be  altered.  About  twenty  of  tbem  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable, but  few  languages  comprehend  more  than  twelve.  Modern  art 
can  produce  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain 
dimensions. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  faulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ters for  the  same  sounds,  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
an  alphabet,  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  In  English,  one  letter  is 
used  for  several  sounds,  as  A,  in  water,  far,  fat,  fate,  where  it  indicates  four 
sounds  perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A  is  pro- 
nounced as  the  broad  B  of  the  Italians  and  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  E 
as  the  I ;  and  the  I  (in  tide,  for  instance,)  as  the  dipthong  AI  of  more  cor- 
rect alphabets ;  and  the  U  (in  »iwe,)a3  the  dipthong  I(]._  In  consequeaee 
of  the  changes  which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the  Eoman 
letters,  they  now  experience  increased  difficulty  in  learning  modern  conti- 
nental languages ;  and  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages,  to 
all  but  themselves,  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  uuinieUigible.  The  same  cause 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  English  difficult  to  foreigners,  and  thus  restricts 
much  in  other  countries,  the  cultivation  of  English  literature. 

To  explain  the  second  class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called  conso- 
nants, we  may  remark,  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted,  whether  by  a  complete  closure  of 
the  mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  a 
listener  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  ao  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the 
situation  in  the  mouth  where  the  interruption  occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct  modifications  thence  arise.  Thus 
any  continued  sound,  as  A,  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of 'the  mouth  at  the  ex- 
ternal confine  or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification  which- we 
choose  to  express  by  the  letter  P,  that  is,  the  syllable  AP  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  but  if,  under  similar  cireum stances,  the  closure  be  made  towards 
the  back  of  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  rising  i^inst  the  palate,  we  hear  the 
modification  expressed  by  the  letter  K,  and  the  syllable  AK  has  been  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if  the  closnre  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  rising  against  the  roof,  the  sound  expressed  by  T,  is  produced 
and  the  syllable  AT  is  heard— and  so  of  othere.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  pre- 
cedes the  continued  sound  or  follows  it :  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables 
pronounced  are  as  above,  AP,  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA,  TA,  KA, 
— The  modifications  of  which  we  are  now  fpcaking,  appear,  then,  not  so 
much  to  be  sounds,  as  distinguishable  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus  only  perceivable  in  connection  with 
vocal  sounds  that  they  are  caJled  consmian/s. 

Now  in  tbo  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  three  situations, 
in  which  inten-uption  of  voice  or  breath  may  most  conveniently  be  made, 
and  there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each;  so  that  eighteen  distinct  inter- 
ruptive  modifications  or  consonants  hence  arise.  These  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  positions,  as  tjiey  may  be  called,  are, 

1st.  At  the  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  giving  the  lalial  arti- 
culations, of  which  is  an  example. 

2d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the  palatal  articulations,  of  which 
T  is  an  example.. 
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3d.  Near  the  back  of  the  moutli,  where  the  body  of  the  moutli  approaches 
the  palate,  giving  th  guttural  artjeuiations,  of  which  K  is  aa  esaiuple. 

And  the  six  modes  in  which  the  voice  or  breath  may  be  affected  in  passing 
through  each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  mouth,  are, 

1st.  A  sudden  and  complete  stoppage,  producing  what  may  be  called  a 
mufe  articulation  :  viz.,  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T,  in  the  palatal ;  and  K, 
in  the  guttural.  (See  here  the  general  table  of  articulations  next  page 
which  table  may  be  considered  aa  representing  the  tube  of  the  mouth,  with 
the  letters  so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  io  the  mouth  the  sounds 
represented  by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute  may  also  be  made  by 
stopping  the  breaih  exactly  at  tlie  teeth,  viz.,  a  dental-mute;  but  it  is 
liardly  distinguishable  from  the  palatal  mule,  produced  just  behind  it,  and 
being  less  perfect  is  not  used. — borne  awkward  speakers,  substituting  it  for 
the  proper  mute,  are  said  to  BpeaJr:  thick. 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  aa  in  the  last  case,  but  the  voice  being  allowed 
to  continue  until  the,  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended  with 
air.— This  produces  the  semi-mutes,  B,  D,  and  G,  (as  heard  in  the  syllables 
AE,  Al),  AGf,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  might  bo  a  dental  half-mute, 
but  it  is  not  more  used  than  the  Jental-mule,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  If 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed,  after  it  has  taken  the  position  required 
for  T  or  D,  the  sound  L  is  produced ;  and  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  placed 
below  D,  although  the  sound,  from  being  continuable,  Ife  not  in  any  sense  a 

3d.  The  positions -closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 
by, the  nose.— Thus  arise  the  semi-vowels  or  nasah,  M,  N,  NG-,  for  the 
three  positions, — NG  (as  in  Jdug)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfect 
alphabet  baa  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 
which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 
differs  trom  it  in  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by 
the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 
sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 
Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions, 
nearly  clofei. — Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  aspirates,  viz.,  F,  for 
the  labial  position,  TH  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  CH  (heard  in  the  Scottish 
word  hch,)  for  the  guttural ;  the  TH  and  CH,  are  simple  sounds,  although 
each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in  the  word 
lath,  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  e  of  the  Greeks.  The 
OH  is  hoard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeks.  The  sf/t  asjti- 
rate  TH  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 
teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  palatal 
approximation  of  parts,  and  the  soft  dental  aspirate,  therefore,  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  palatal  The  letter  S  is  the  hard  palatal  ntqiirate,  and 
differs  from  the  soft  palatal  a'tpirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 
issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the  centre  of  a 
rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH.  French 
people  on  first  attempting  to  prouounee  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 
S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  aa  explained  below.)  The  author 
has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  at  once,  and  perfectly, 
by  explaining  its  nature  as  above.  If  we  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while 
pronouncings,  weproduce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  English  double 
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letter  S  H,  just  aa  by  depressing  the  Bides,  of  the  tongue  while  makiu 

5th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  toanncr  as  breath  or  wAitpeT  is  used  for  the 
aspirates. — This  produces  the  sound  called  vocal  anpirates,  viz.,  V,  TH,  K, 
J,  and  GH.  TH  vocal  aspirate,  ia  heard  in  lathe,  as  contrasted  with  the 
iimpU  aspirale  in  bath;  Z  cornea  from  the  S  position,  only  with  sound 
instead  of  breath;  SH  pronounced  with  voice,  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 
in  the  word  je,  ot  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  English  word  vision. 
GH  is  a  simple  sound  in  German,  but  not  in  English. 
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6tb.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  positions,—^  c  thus 
mate  vibratory  sounds,  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  tho  common  K, 
the  only  one  of  them  used  in  Kngland.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  how- 
ever, miike  the  labial  vibrator;,  by  shaking  the  P  in  such  words  t^9  proj^^ly ; 
and  many  use  the  giittural,  which  is  the  hnrr  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
common  affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed  piirhr  gras,  or  grasmjer. 

Additional  Eevwrks. 

The  sound  of  H  is  an  astpiraie  produced  even  behind  the  situation  of  the 
guttural  aspirate  ch  ;  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
through  the  very  hack  part  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 
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CH,  in  such  words  as  chain,  means  T  before  sk. 

3,  as  hoard  in  the  English  namo  John,  ia  a  compound  sound,  vis.,  D  be- 
fore the  simple  J  of  the  table,  which  is  the  S  of  vision,. 
_  LL.  The  liquid  or  double  LL  of  the  French  as  heard  in  the  voTApaille, 
IS  merely  L  with  the  letter  Y  begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard 
in  the  English  words  billiard  and  halyard,  and  would  be  their  terminating 
liquid  were  the  syllable  ard  not  pronounced.  The  double  LL  of  the  Welch, 
as  m  the  name  of  Lloi/d,  has  the  first  L  pronounced  as  an  aspiraU,  that  is, 
as  a, whisper,  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  G  N  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  with  Y 
begiiD  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard  in  our  word  tankard;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pernio  bagnio;  and  in  the  French  word  craignenl. 

C,  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  certain 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself 

Q,  in  English,  expresses  the  sound  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it  ■ 
and  yet,  uselessly,  U  ia  always  written  after  Q. 

S,  in  English,  means  cither  KS,  as  in  the  word  axle,  or  GZ  as  in  tbo  word 

The  consonants  arc  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them  ■ 
that  IS  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  than  begin  it  ■ 
pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  eb,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alphatetical 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip  and 
the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  only,  or 
by  the  lips  and  teeth  :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  it  by  the  under 
teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  Y  and  I,  ia  most  modern  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 
sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  Ivllion  and  miiaon  might  be  written 
hua>/on  and  minion,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.  In  the 
words,  yarrf,  you,  yen,  ka.,  the  Y  is  a  short  1,  very  closely  joined  to  the 
iollowiDg  sound.— W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  -war 
we,  &o. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  articulation  to  be  the  best  basis  for  a 
system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system  and 
found  it  exceedingly  convenient.  ' 

Limping  is  chiefly  the  habitual  s 
,nd  SH. 

Whispering  is  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
breath  only  is  passing. 

_  Stutlering,  slanmering  or  hesitation  of  speech,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  less  of  strain 
!Bg  and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  this  defect 
that  whoa  the  present  work  wa^  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  modieine 
had  taught  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  success  of  non- 
professional, and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of  teeatment  which 
they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
eases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult—The  author's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
him  of  stuttering  eonnccted  with  other  disease ;  and  it  was  in  analysing  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  ease,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  articulation  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  pSrt  of  the 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obuinod- 
but  as  the  case  possessed  a  favourable  peculiarity  in  the  powerful  mind  of 
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the  individual,  to  which  the  author  attributed  groat  importance,  as  Le  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  pi-ofessiooal  duties,  to  pursue  the  subjejit,  or 
to  aaoertain  in  what  respects  hia  plan  might  differ  from  that  employed  by 
the  most  sooeessful  of  the  praoiitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  he 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  speech.  He  is  now,  however,  enabled  to  state,  that 
bis  analysis  has  complelely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection,  and 
that  ii  directs  simp!  nd  ff  u  1  m  n  f  relief.  Ho  declined  meddling 
with  many  oases  ff  d  to  h  m  f  h  riginal  publication  of  his  work, 
from  the  impress   a    ha     1  h     instance  mentioned  above,  was 

owing  at  least  as  m  h  h  ng  nu  y  d  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as 
to  his  suggestion     and     h      f  h     h     professionaJ  superintendence  of 

the  discipline  req       d  f        d  n    y  would  demand  care  and  attention 

which  he  could  not  spare ,  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him 
that  the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  to  de- 
vote attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  in  very 
few  eases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions 
of  the  organs  be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscular  organs  of  the  body ;  those,  for  instance,  used  in  walk- 
ing, skating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instruments,  &c. :  that  is  to  say, 
at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  movement; 
but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  of  rendering  the  actions  easier  with  each 
successive  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or  trains, 
which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements  originally 
were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  distinct  and  powerful  a  volition  to  pro- 
nounce the  syllable  pa,  as  after  some  practice  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  it  papa;  or  after,  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and 
hardest  word  of  the  language : — aay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and 
healthy  power  of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods 
of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seem- 
ing at  liberty,  after  each  sentence  or  period  is  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare 
that  which  is  nest  to  follow.  Aa  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech 
are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  bffw 
they  gradually  acquired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew;  but  the  progress, 
described  above,  may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his 
own  person,  while  he  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument.  He  will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  pro- 
duce a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought  and  volition  ;  that  soon  abort  trains  of 
connected  notes  become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note  ;  that 
then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  familiar,  until 
at  last  the  instrument  is  obedient  to  the  practised  player,  as  voice  is  to  the 
singer  or  speech  to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers  of 
muscular  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  bad  lessons  from  the  dancing- master  or 
drill  Serjeant.  So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  alone,  learn 
easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments;  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  notes,  and  the  precise ^/fn^crm^  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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on  tlie  instrument;  and  many,  unless  the  notes  be  constantly  before  them 
cannoji  play  at  all.  So,  again,  all  persODs  may  be  said  to  learn  to  speak  at 
first  by  ear  and  imitation  ;  but  many  grow  up  to  a  oertwn  age  with  defects, 
which  judicious  lessons  from  pareota  or  other  tutors  are  required  to  remove ; 
and  there  are  some  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  naturally  weak  or  irregu- 
lar association,  or  to  some  accident  in  early  Ufe,  which  has  strongly  affected 
their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  whicli  no  ordinary  teaching  can  correct. 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  articulate  sounds,  with  minute 
desoription  of  the  organic  actions  required  to  produce  them,  like  the  scale 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut  and  rules  for  fingering,  should 
give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker  which  the  gamut  gives  to  the 
player.  The  table  and  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  is  intended 
to  supply  this  information.  It  is  constructed  from  minute  consideratioii  of 
the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.  It  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the 
common  grammatical  divisions  of  elementary  sounds,  but  in  others  it  pursues 
the  analysis  in  a  different  way,  and  considerably  farther.  A  person  who 
understands  it  .well,  will  have,  while  he  speaks,  an  intelligent  perception  of 
what  he  is  doing,  in  addition  to  the  parrot-like  faculty  of  habit,  or  of  repeat- 
ing by  rote,  and  will  thus  command  any  desired  sound  by  two  powers  instead 
of  one.  And,  as  a  musician,  when  his  musical  memory  fails  him,  finds 
help  by  thinking  of  his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  his  instrument, 
so  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  receive  benefit  by  thinking 
of  the  letter  which  represents  it,  and  of  the  position  of  tho  organs  required 
for  that  letter.  Then,  by  frequent  practice  in  making  the  particular  combi- 
nations of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  strengthen  the  useful 
habit,  and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect. 

The  most  common  case  of  stuttering,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
nniversally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  some 
particular  letter  or  articulntion,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but  where  the  spas- 
modic interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the  mouth,  viz.,  in 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.  To  a  person  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where  the  glottis  is,  it  may 
be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that  it  is  the  slit  or  narrow  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes,  to  and  from  the  lungs,  being 
situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  that  which  is  felt  to  close 
suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and  that  which  closes,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  of  a,  person  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or 
making  any  straining  exertion ;  it  is  that,  also,  by  the  repeated  shutting  of 
which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing  several  times,  in  distinct 
and  rapid  sucoessiou,  any  vowel,  as  o,  o,  o,  0.  Now  tho  glottis,  during 
common  speech,  needs  never  tn  be  closed,  and  an  ordinary  stutterer  is  instant- 
ly cured,  if,  by  having  his  attention  properly  directed  to  it,  be  can  keep  it  open. 
Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the  glottis  been  visible,  like  the  esternal  lips  of 
the  mouth,  thenature  of  stuttering  would  not  so  long  have  remained  aniystery, 
and  the  effort  necessary  to  the  cure  would  have  been  suggested  to  the  most 
careless  observer  :  but  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had 
not  detected  in  how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had 
only  a  vague  feeling  of  some  difficulty,  which,  after  straining,  grimace,  gesti- 
culation, and  sometimes  almost  general  convulsions  of  the  body,  gave  way, 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  subject  has  remained.  Even  many  per- 
sons who,  byattention  and  much  labor,  hadovercome  the  defect  in  themselves, 
as  Demosthenes  did,  have  not  been  able  to  describe  to  others  the  nature  of 
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their  efforts,  so  as  to  ensure  imitation ;  and  evidently  the  quacks  who  have 
succeeded  in  relieviog  many  cases,  but  in  many  also  have  failed,  or  have 
given  only  temporary  relief,  have  not  really  understood  what  precise  end  in 
the  action  of  the  organs  their  imperfect  directions  were  accomplishing. 

Now,  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  staXed  above,  will 
comprehend  what  he  is  to  aim  at,  hy  being  farther  told,  that  when  any  con- 
tinued sound  is  issuing  from  his  month,  as  when  he  is  humming  a  single  note 
or  tune  the  glottis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  that  when  ho  chooses 
to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  already  descrihi;d  to  be  the 
simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely  the  vowel  e,  nnd  in  its  less  distinct  modifi- 
cation, as  heard  in  the  English  word  certain  or  in  the  French  word  que  (to 
do  what  at  once  no  stutterer  has  difEculty,)  he  thereby  opens  the  glottis,  and 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy: — or  if,  when  speaking  or 
reading,  he  joins  bis  words  together,  nearly  as  a  person  joins  them  in  singing, 
(^and  this  may  be  done  without  its  being  at  all  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  speech, 
tor  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinary  conversation,)  the  voice  never  stops, 
the  glottis  never  closes,  and  there  is  of  course  no  stutter.  The  author  haa 
given  merely  thia  explanation  or  lesson,  with  examples,  to  persons  who  be- 
fore would  have  required  half  an  hour  to  read  a  page,  but  who  immediately 
afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly ;  and  who  then,  on  transferring  the  lesson 
to  the  speech,  by  continued  practice  and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility 
with  respect  to  it.  There  ire  many  persons  not  accounted  peculiar  in  their 
speech,  who  in  seeking  words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  a 
decision,  often  rest  between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  e  mentioned 

above,  saying,  for  instance,  hesitatingly,  "  e I  e think 

e I  sifell,"  the  sound  never  ceasing  until  the  end  of  a  sentence, 

however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Now  a  stutterer,  who,  to  open  his  glottis 
at  the  begining  of  a  phrase,  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses 
such  a  sound,  would  not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling 
speaker,  and  he  would  only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  untilpractice 
facilitated  his  command  of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple 
sound -mentioned  is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stutterers  ia 
found  very  generally  to  answer,  there  are  eases  in  which  such  other  means 
may  be  more  suitable,  astheintelligentpreceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were 
it  possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  destroying  the  faculty  of  producing  voice,  such  an 
operation  would  bean  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  stuttering,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a  spasmodic 
prolongation  of  some  of  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as  of  s  m  ^,  &c., 
Tortunately,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound  is  equally  the 
onre  for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  has  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
efforts,  after  the  study  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and  par- 
ticularly for  young  people,  the  following  have  been  found  to  be  farther  useful 
rules  or  forms  of  direction;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  making  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  tocomprehendall  that  can  be  communicated 
upon  the  subject  — 1.  Familiarize  yourself  with  theideaofacoiKinuerfsMtnti 
as  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  feel 
that  your  speech  is  tfl  be  as  uninterrupted. — 2d.  Then  never  Stutter  more,  but 
substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for  any  threatened  defect,  and 
rest  upon  it  until  power  be  felt  to  overcome  the  difficulty, — 3d.  Never  repeat 
words  or  syllables. — 4.  The  simple  sound  must  become  the  first  syllable 
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(chielff  joined)  of  every  difficult  word,  until  the  morbid  habit  be  weakened. 
The  object  of  al!  these  directions  is  to  enable  the  patient,  first  to  substitute 
universally  the  drawl  for  the  etutter,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  discard 
the  drawl  too. 

The  view  given  above  of  the  nature  of  stuttering  and  its  cure,  explains  the 
following  facta,  which  to  many  persons  have  hitherto  appeared  extraordinary. 
— Stutterers  often  can  sing  well,  and  without  the  least  interruption  j  for  the 
tune  being  continued  the  glottis  does  not  close. — Many  stutterers  also  can 
read  poetry  well,  or  any  declamatory  composition,  in  which  the  uninterrupted 
tone  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  in  singing. — A  person  who  draws  a  deep 
breath  before  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  cannot  long  retain  the  air,  and  the 
glottis  must  be  open  to  let  it  escape,  is  to  a  degree  secured  against  the  occur- 
rence of  stuttering.  The  secret  remedy  of  an  American  quack,  who  years 
ago  got  much  money  from  Englishmen,  was  the  direction  thus  to  fill  the  chest 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  Dr.  McCormac,  also,  who  published  a  work 
on  this  subject,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  stuttering  was  an  effort 
to  speak  while  inhaling  air,  instead  of  while  exhaling,  gave  the  same  direc- 
tion.— The  cause  of  stuttering  being  a  weak  and  easily  disturbed  association 
of  certain  muscular  actions,  we  have  the  reason  why  any  degree  of  ansioty 
or  dread  as  to  speaking  well,  exceedingly  increases  the  defect ;  and  why  many 
stutterers,  who  cannot  make  themselves  inteliigible  in  society,  still,  wbcn 
alone  can  speak  and  read  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  This  explains 
also  why  many  stutterers,  who  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  houses  of 
pretended  curers  of  their  defect,  have  felt  themselves  singularly  relieved  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  house;  because  knowing  that  they  were  expected 
to  speak  ill,  they  had  no  fear  of  disagreeably  attracting  attention,  and  therefore 
had  their  powers  much  more  at  command.  These  persona,  on  returning  to 
the  world,  have  generally  stuttered  as  badly  as  ever,  but  many  of  the  asserted 
cures  of  stuttering,  with  certificates  obtained  from  the  parties  at  the  time  have 
been  of  the  nature  now  described. — ^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  so  simple, 
as  above  described,  one  rule  given  and  explained  may,  in  certain  cases,  in- 
stantly cure  the  defect,  however  aggravated,  as  has  been  observed  in  not  a 
few  instances;  and  this-explains  also  why  an  ignorant  pretender  may  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  curing,  by  a  given  rule  of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason, 
and  which  he  cannot  modify  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  cases. — The  same 
view  of  the  subject  explains  why  the  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly 
compared  to  the  escape  of  liquid  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck, 
coming — "  either  by  hurried  gushes  or  not  at  all :"  for  when  the  glottis  is 
once  opened,  and  the  stutterer  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  utterance,  he  ia 
glad  to  hurry  out  as  many  words  as  he  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 
The  study  of  the  table  of  articulations  lead  to  the  immediate  correction  of 
many  minor  defects  in  utterance,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  foreign  languages.  A  lisping  person,  for  instance,  is  cured  at  once, 
by  being  told  that  the  tongue  must  not  touch  the  teeth  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  S;  and  a  Frenchman  who  deems  it  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce 
the  English  sound  of  TH,  discovers  that  he  cannot  avoid  doing  so  if  he  rests 
his  tongue  softly  against  his  teeth,  opened  a  little,  and  then  forces  breather 
sound  to  pass  between  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Several  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  consist  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
mentary or  radical  words,  and  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence in  each  of  certain  terminations  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related  and 
convertible  sounds  classified  in  the  analysis  given  above.  A  student,  there- 
fore, who,  by  analytical  investigation,  or  considerable  practice,  has  become 
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Irapresaed  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  language,  may  invent,  or  determine 
by  analogy,  even  before  minute  study,  the  majority  of  those  words  belonging 
to  each  which  have  sprung  from  a  common  origin.  This  remark  is  80  true 
with  respect  to  the  languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  that 
to  persons  familiar  witli  them,  they  are  -at  last  listened  to  rather  as  the  same 
language  spoken  by  different  individuals,  than  as  lansuagea  in  themselves 
different. 

Veniriloqwsm  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  a  t  ly  wh  h  d  nd 
vidual  can  assume  characters  of  voice  and  speech  wh  h  a  n  t  n  t  ai  t 
him,  and  thus,  although  alone,  can  imitate  closely  a  n  t  n  h  Id 
between  two  or  more  persons. 

_  The  most  remaikable  diversity  is  obtained  by  speak  n  du  ng  n  p  af  n 
instead  of,  as  usual,  during  expiration.  The  voice  so  [  d  1  m  f  bl 
than  the  ordinary  voice,  and  when  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  fa- 
Youring  the  illusion,  it  may  suggest  very  completely  the  idea  of  a  boy  calliuiff 
Irom  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  from  the  interior  of  a  chimney,  &c.  An  unsus- 
pecting peasant  may  be  tricked  into  unloading  his  hay-wagon  by  an  expert 
ventriloquist,  who  makes  him  believe  that  there  is  a  poor  child  packed  under 
.the  heap  and  ready  to  be  smothered  there. 

^  person,  by  a  little  practice,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  with- 
out the  slightest  apparent  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  all  the  articu- 
lations escept  the  kbial,  and  of  them  theF,  V  and  M  may  be  tolerably  imi- 
tated by  parts  behind;  hence  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P  and  B  occur 
such  person  may  speak  without  visible  movements  of  the  organs,  and  if  he 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  deception  of  ventrilouuism 
complete.  The  idea  which  some  authors  have  had  (see  Good'n  S'wiy  of 
Medtcine,  &e.)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventriloquist  are  not  produced  by 
the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is  altogether  an  error.  The  art 
<arried_to  a  certain  de^^(e,  is  not  very  dif&cult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain 
who  tries  it  after  eonsideriag  minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 

There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producable  by  speaking  with  a 
more  acute  or  grave  pitch  than  usual,  and  with  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imilations  than 
venlnloqvnm. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing IS  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  tlie  art  of  imitations,  who 
not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  condition  of  the  human  race  but 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  sounds  pro- 
ducingamonginanimate  things.  Many  of  these  performances  become  in  the 
*  ^^^'^Tr  ^'■*'^  ludicrous,  and  furnish  favourite  amusements  in  our  theatres. 

7 -M  ,  .*"'"*'^"°'  «f  London,  about  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  used 
to  kill  his  calf,  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded  houses  every  night.  After  drop- 
ping a  screen  between  him  and  the  audience,  he  caused  to  issue  from  behind 
it  all  the  sound,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which  may  be  heard  while 
a  calf  IS  falling  a  Tiotim  in  the  slaughter-house ;— the  conversation  of  the 
butchers,  the  struggling  and  bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened 
animal,  the  whettmg  of  the  knife,  the  plunge,  the  gush,  the  agony;— and, 
revolting  as  the  occasion  is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  true  to  nature,  that 
thousands  eagerly  went  to  see  the  art  of  the  mimic. 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
mouth:  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  iueluding  the  noise  of  the  water  into 
whKh  It  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various  changea 
occunng  with  the  change  of  pressure;— the  working  of  a  saw  cutting  wood; 
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—the  uncorking  of  a  bottle,  and  the  gurgling  noise  of  decanting  its  contents ; 
—the  aouQd  of  air  rushing  into  a  room  in  a  winter  night  by  a  crevice  or 
key-hole — and  many  others.  ,       .,      ■        i  iv 

It  has  already  been  espkjned,  that  voiee  depends  on  the  vibration  ot  tlie 
two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit^like  opening  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the  air 
passes  to  and  from  the  chest.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  or 
the  pitch  of  voice  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  and  tension  of  these 
edges.  The  length  is  varied  by  the  position  aof  the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  and 
the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  which  act  on  these ;  and  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  accord  with  the  number  of 
vibrations,  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  which  form  its 
bottom.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  voices  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 
sine  and  firmne^  of  the  cartilaginious  bos  of  the  larynx,  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis,  and  the  pliancy 
of 'the  moving  parts.  -.  v    c 

The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  piteb  ot 
voice  is  higher :— with  reference  to  music,  the  difference  is  generally  of  an 
octave,  or  eight  notes,  ,l  :    « 

The  voice  of  a  hoy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  ot  a 
woman  ■  but  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male  entBrge 
suddenly,  and  render  the  voice  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly  an  octave 
graver.  The  voice  of  a  eunuch  is  the  voice  of  the  boy  continued,  because 
the  change  called  puberty  does  not  Uke  place  in  him.  _ 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  is  often  experienced 
.  by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therefore, 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usually  kept  tense  by  the  operation 
of  certain  muscles,  on  these  ceasing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  nerves, 
will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  is  lost.  Slight  colds  suffice  m 
many  people  to  produce  this  effect:  in  others  of  morbidly  sensitive  or  deli- 
cate nervous  temperament,  it  follows  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause  of  debility. 
ArticuUtioQ  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice;  and  whispenng  answera 
passably  the  end  of  vocal  speech.  . 

No  intelligent  mind  can  meditate  on  human  speech  and  its  infiuenee  m  the 
world,  without  being  roused  to  vivid  admiration.  But  fur  speech,  the  most 
gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  esisted  at  all,  could  have  been 
little  superior  in  their  worldly  state  to  the  leading  oxen  of  our  herds,  or  to 
leadmg  monkeys  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind,  Homer 
and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scarcely  yet  to  exist, 
human  nature  is  seen  thus  brutishly  debased;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  trace,  as  a  consequence  of  more  perfect 
speech,  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  arts  and  civiliaation.  Uy 
language,  fathers  have  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflec- 
tions to  their  children,  who  in  their  turn  become  fathers,  have  transmitted 
them  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  precious  store  had  increased,  until  mere  memory  oould 
retain  no  more,  the  art  of  writing  arose,  making  language  visible  and  per- 
manent, and  entar^ng  without  limit  the  receptacles  of  knowledge;  and  then 
the  art  of  printing  came,  which  now  rolls  the  still  swelling  flood  into  every 
hamlet  and  every  but.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world  s 
existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  roilhons 
into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  record,  and  retains  imporishably  the  important  events  that  have 
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occurred ;  whoso  judgment,  analysing  the  treasures  of  memory,  has  already 
discovered  many  of  the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  haa 
built,  oa  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity 
sees  distinctly  many  events  that  are  to  come;  and  whose  eyes,  and  ears  aad 
observant  mind  are,  at  this  moment,  m  every  corner  of  the  earth,  watching 
and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending 
the  magnificence  and  simplicity  and  beauty  of  creation. 


The  doctrines  of  fluidity,  illustraling  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 
of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  first,  in  the  maternal  ovary,  as  a  single 
speek  of  mucus ;  but  from  possessing  life— wonderful  life— the  little  nucleus 
placed  in  new  circumstances,  begins  to  gather  itself  substance  from  around' 
and  It  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains  attached  to  the  body 
of  Its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  its  increase  from  its  parent's  blood  ■ 
but  after  that  time  it  is  alone  and  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources! 
Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinary  apparatus  now  to  be 
described  under  the  name  of  the  digestive  or  assimilalin;/  orgam  ^  which 
under  the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  out  of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  build  up  the  beautiful  living  body  to  perfect 
maturity  of  size,  and  form,  and  faculty.  And  it  is  not  only  while  their 
bodies  are  growing  that  animals  require  to  take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter 
but  also  after  maturity,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  constant  action! 
Supply  of  fuel  and  water  to  the  steam-engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of 
alimenta  to  the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegetables 
by  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on,  their  surface ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  undergoes  certain  preparation, 
and  IS  then  offered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  np  what  is  required 
and  carry  it  into  the  circulating  blood.  This  internal  cavity  is  called  a 
stomach.  Its  form  and  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  different  animals 
according  to  the  nature  of  die  substances  which  serve  for  their  sustenance' 
and  to  various  other  circumstances.  ' 

In  man,  the  process  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grinding  wedges,  called  teelh,  with  which  the  jam  are 
armed;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  mliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
trom  glands  around,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass  :  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongve  to  enter  the  long  tube  called  the  gullet  or 
asopkagus,  which  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  Homack,  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  liquor  oozes,  called  the  gastric 
jaice,  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pultaceous  mass 
named  chi/tne;  in  this  state  it  enters  the  narrow  iniesiinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomach,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas  After 
this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition  and  separa- 
tion  of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  pure  nutriment  of  the  body  assumes  the 
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Btate  of  a  milky  fluid  Boating  among  refuse.  Tliis  milky  fluid,  called  cliyU, 
is  taken  up  all  along  the  canal  by  the  numberless  absorbent  mouths  of  the 
vessels  called  iacleals,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  it  into 
the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  The  intestinal  canal  is  about  six  times  as 
long  as  the  body,  affording,  therefore,  a  very  estensive  surface  from  which 
absorbtion  may  take  place.  That  remnant  of  the  chyiae  which  the  absorb- 
ents refuse,  mixed  with  various  depositions  or  secretions,  continues  its 
journey  onwards,  and  is  periodically  discharged. 

Much  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  described  is  mechamcal,  as  will 
appear  immediately ;  other  parts  of  it  are  chemical,  such  as  the  solution  of 
the  food  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  separation  of  the  milky  chyle,  <fcc. ;  and 
parts  are  vital,  such  as  the  aflux,  just  when  wanted,  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  &c.,  and  the  muscular  and  absorbent  actions.  He  who  neglects  the 
study  of  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  particulars,  must  tave  a  very 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  function.— We  proceed  now  to  explain  the 
mechanical  or  physical  circumstances  connected  with  digestion. 

The  abdomen  may  be  considered  as  a  vessel  full  of  liquid,  in  which,  tbere- 
fore,  there  is  pressure  in  all  directions,  increasing  with  the  depth,  (see 
hydrostatics,)  and  increased  also  by  the  action  of  the  sunrounding  muscles 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  justness  of  this  view  of  the  abdomen  becomes  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  moistened  or  semifluid  food  descends  into  the  stomach,  that 
drink  follows,  and  that  gastric  and  other  juices  are  poured  out  to  mix-  with 
the  food  as  it  passes  on  to  occupy  the  long  intestinal  canal;  and  that  then 
the  intestines  externally  are  perfectlysmooth,  and  are  moistened  by  the 
constant  secretion  of  lubricating  serum,  so  that  they  slide  among  each  other, 
without  sensible  impediment  from  friction.  The  abdomen,  therefore,  is  in 
fact  a  roundish  smooth  vessel  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  which  is  farther  con- 
tSined  in  a  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth-coated  tube. 

Thus  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  a_  living  man, 
is  supported  like  water  in  surrounding  water,  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
contents  be  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  part  can  descend  or  advance  by  its 
weight.  Neither  can  any  general  pressure,  nor  contraction  of  the  surround- 
ing parietes,  hasten,  except  at  the  moment  of  expul^on,  the  motion  of  any 
contained  matter — as  has,  however,  often  been  supposed;  nor  can  it  help  to 
empty  one  part  into  another — the  stomach,  for  instance,  or  the  gall-bladder, 
into  the  small  intestine. 

For  the  same  reason,  however,  the  very  slightest  contractile  action  of  any 
containing  part  is  sufficient  to  dislodge  its  contents— gravity  as  a  resistance 
being  neutralized  by  the  surrounding  fluid.  And  when  the  gall-bladder,  or 
stomach,  or  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  becomes  so  full  as  to  put  the 
.elasticity  of  the  coats  ever  so  little  upon  tbe  stretch,  this  circumstance  aione, 
unless  some  muscular  action  oppose,  will  cause  a  discharge  of  the  contents. 
— The  natural  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  successive  contraction  of  its 
circular  fibres  from  above  downwards  propelling  the  contents,  just  as  if  a 
small  ring  or  tube  were  put  round  the  canal  and  pushed  forwards. 

These  considerations  make  evident  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
vomitinc  can  by  the  sudden  compression  of  tbe  abdominal  viscera  meehnni- 
cally  emulge  or  clear  the  obstructed  biliary  ducts.  If  general  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  could  produce  this  and  similar  effects,  a  descent  in  the  diving-bell 
should  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  human  maladies;  for  nearly  fifteen  pounds 
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on  the  inch  are  ad^ed  to  the  ordinary  abdominal  pressure,  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet  in  water. 

We  hence  see  also  the  kind  of  error  into  which  our  predecessors  fell  so 
generally,  when  they  attributed  much  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach 
to  its  simple  pressure  upon  the  food.  The  idea  probably  arose  fromthe 
contemplation  of  the  stomach  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  which  is  a  powerful  gristly 
substance,  answering  the  purpose  almost  of  a  mouth  and  teeth,  as  well  as  of 
a  stomach. 

It  is  an  error  also  to  snppose  that  quicksilver,  which  is  sometimes  swal- 
lowed to  remove  obstruction,  runs  through  the  bowels  simply  by  its  weight. 
On  first  entering  the  loose  small  intestine,  it  must  drag  the  part  containing 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  situation,  the  whole  intestine 
must  pass  round  it,  nearly  as  a  rope  passes  through  a  ring  fixed  to  the  floor. 
When  the  mercury  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  called  the  ciecum, 
where  the  farther  course  hes  upward  along  tbefixed  arch  of  the  colon,  it  pro- 
bably can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  patient's  lying  down.  Any  useful  opera- 
tion of  quicksilver  in  such  cases,  may  be  in  its  stimulating  the  bowels,  by 
dragging  or  displacing  them,  in  the^manner  above  described. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  containing  sides  of  the  cavity, 
become  tense,  whether  from  unusual  fulness  of  the  cavity,^or  from  their 
own  action  in  any  of  the  straining  exertions,  a  variety  of  important  me- 
chanical effects  ensue.     Thus, 

AfuUstoinaeh  produces — tensionand  projection  of  the  belly — projection 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  causing  hurried  breathing,  and  impeding 
speech  and  singing — espulsion  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  vessels,  and, 
therefore,  congestions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  sometimes 
producing  apoplexy. 

Abdominal  fulness,  as  in  drops)/,  tympanitis,  corpulevty,  pregnane!/,  &c., 
produces  most  of  the  effects  now  mentioned  in  an  aggravated  degree.  _  If 
dropsy  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  without  tapping,  the  patient  will  die  of 
suffocation  from  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm. — The  external  veins  of  the  le^s 
andabdomen  of  a  dropsical  person  are  generally  turgid,  because  the  blood  is 
pressed  into  them  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  because  the  passage  of 
blood  through  the  abdomen  is  impeded.  In  tympanitis,  or  windy  dropsy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  viscera  hang  down  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  while 
the  air  occupies  the  upper  part.  In  common  dropsy  the  viscera  float  about 
and  are  supported. 

StrainiTig  or  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscle,  and  therefore,  also 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  occur  with  almost  every  considerable 
bodily  exertion  ;  for  the  abdominal  muscles  are  the  antagonists  of  the  great 
muscles  on  the  back  and  about  the  spine,  ard  must  always  come  into  play 
with  them  to  give  firmness  and  nudity  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  seen  remarkably  in  the  actions  of  lifting,  running,  wrestling,  &o. 
As  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  act  in  a  continued  way  andstrougly,  unless 
the  ribs,  from  which  they  arise,  become  nearly  fixed,  the  ribs  are  supported 
during  exertion  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  by  the  air  in  the  chest,  then 
confined  by  the  closure  of  the  wr-passages  :  hence  there  is  generally  compres- 
sion in  the  chest  also  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  and  the  blood  is 
squeezed  towards  the  extremities  from  both  cavities  atonce.  It  is  important 
to  remark  also,  that  in  what  are  called  the  strong  actions  of  the  chest,  as 
coughing,  sneezing,   Ihwing,  &c.,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  at  least   aa 
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active  as  the  pectoral :  by  pulling  down  the  ribs  to  whict  they  are  attached, 
thay  narrow  the  chest,  and  by  compressiag  the  abdominal  contents,  and  thus 
raising  up  the  diaphragm,  they  shorten  the  chest. 

The  following  oases  exemplify  the  effects  of  straining  —The  lifting  of  a 
great  weight,  or  making  any  great  exertion,  drives  the  blood  up  to  the  bead  ; 
as  is  marked  by  the  sadden  redness  of  the  face. — Coughing  or  vomiting  will 
cause  closed  leeob-bitee  to  bleed  afresh,  and  sometimes  will  overcome  the 
actioa  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum  :  coughing  will  also  produce 
vomiting, — Straining  to  empty  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  womb,  or  the  effort 
of  vomiting,  will  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
with  conae<^uent  effusion  of  blood  there. — Apoplesy  offon  happens  under 
the  same  circumstances,  from  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain. — The 
rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  of  aneurism,  generally  happens  during  exer- 
tion.— And  daring  exertion,  the  protrusion  is  likely  to  oeeur  at  any  weak 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  of  some  portion  of  its  contents,  producing  what 
IS  called  hernia  or  ntpfare. 

Yomiiing  is  produced,  not  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  stomach,  as 
was  long  supposed,  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  stomach  has  been  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  and  a  sheep's  bladder  containing  liquid  has  been  substituted  for  it, 
in  connection  with  the  gullet  above  and  the  intestines  below ;  and  on  then 
injecting  an  emetic  drug,into  the  veins  of  the  animal  vomiting  has  taken 
place,  as  if  the  stomach  had  been  there  and  unhurt.*  From  this  we  see  why, 
to  prevent  Te^urgitation  of  the  food,  during  exertion,  the  upper  orfice  of  the 
stomach  requires  to  be  almost  as  strongly  closed  as  the  sphincters  below. 

A  small  pump — in  this  application  called  the  stomach-pump — has  ktely 
been  used  in  medical  practice,  for  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  could  not  be  excited.  It  has  already  saved 
many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small  syringe,  except  that  there  are 
two  appertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  the  valves  in 
them,  opening  different  ways,  become  what  are  called  a  sucking  and  aforcwy 
passage.  When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is 
worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  with  an  elastic  tube  passed 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  discharged  matter  passes  by  the  forcing  orifice. 
When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw  the  cleansing  water  or  liquid 
into  the  stomach,  the  connection  of  the  tube  is  reversed. 

As  a  pump  may  not  be  always  procnrable  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises, 
the  profession  should  be  aware  that  in  many  eases  a  simple  tube  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Such  a  tube  being  introduced,  and  the 
body  of  the  patient  being  so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a  downward  channel 
from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  matter  will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  the  tube, 
as  water  escapes  from  a  funnel  by  its  pipe ;  and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube 

aoot  point  in  phyBioIogy.    Mr.  Haighton,  aeele- 
„     .    .  il  animals  duriog  thfl  effort  of  vomiling,  and  ha 

BBgeiM  laai  n6  aiatinotly  saw  tbe  oontraotions  of  theatomnob.  The  more  recent  eiparimentg 
of  M.  Magendie,  whicb  were  repeated  in  tbe  preaencoof  a  oommittee  of  the  treneh  lusU- 
tate,  are,  however,  eotirelj  oontradiclorj  of  those  of  Mr.  Haighton,  and  seem  to  show  that 
the  stomach  is  entirely  quieaeant  in  the  aot  of  vomitinK.  M.Maingsult,  neverlheleaa,  has 
been  led  to  reaulta  opposed  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  and  he  [a  supported  by  Profeaaor 
Portal  and  M.  Bourdon,  both  of  whom  appeal  (o  eiperiments,  and  to  some  pathologicsl 
fccts,  which  are  yery  imposing.  It  appears  to  us  probable  that  vomiting  is  usually  the 
joint  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
though  either  ia  of  itself  occasionally  sufEcient  for  that  purpose.— -Im.  Ed. 
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be  kept  immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be  during  the  discharge  a  sjpbon  action 
of  considerable  force.  On  then  changing  the  posture  of  the  body,  water  may 
he  poured  in  through  the  tube  to  wash  the  stomach,  and  may,  by  the  same 
channel,  be  again  diBcharged.  Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough,  might,  it 
desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent  syphon,  the  necessury  preliminary 
suction  being  produced  by  a  syringe,  or  by  an  assistant,  who  acts  through 
an  interposed  vessel.  ,       ■.    .     ^  j- 

But  there  is  still  an  easier  mode  than  either  of  these  now  described,  of  dis- 
lodging poison  from  a  torpid  rtomach,  viz.,  merely  to  place  the  patient  so 
that  the  mouth  shall  be  considerably  lower  than  the  stomach,— as  when  the 
body  lies  across  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  with  the  face  near  the  floor,-and  then,  if 
necesaary,  to  press  on  the  stomach  with  the  hand.  The  cardiac  orifice  opens 
readily  in  such  a  case,  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  like  any  other  inverted 

"""useful  as  the  pump  may  prove,  upon  occasions,  in  evacuating  the  stomach, 
its  more  ancient  office  of  injecting  the  enema  is  still  the  more  important— and 
recent  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  injection  may  become  a  remedy 
of  more  extensive  utility  than  had  yet  been  suspected.  Erom  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  what  had  been  called  the  valve  of  the  caecnm  acts  as  a  perfect 
valve  allowing  passage  downwards  only,  few  practitioners  have  ventured  to 
order  much  liquid  to  he  injected,  for  fear  of  overstretching  the  lower  part  of 
the  intestine;  and  the  possibility  of  thus,  by  injection,  relieving  disease  situ- 
ated above  the  supposed  valve,  has  scarcely  been  contemplated.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  fluid  may  be  safely  thrown  m  even  until  it  reach 
the  stomach.— Perhaps  few,  if  any  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  could 


resist  the  gentle  force  of  penetrating  water. 


0  that  a  mechanical  remedy  of 


certain  effect  may,  in  many  cases,  be  substituted  for  the  drastic  purgatives 
and  pernicious  bleedings  now  used,  and  often  used  in  vain.— From  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  abdomen  and  the  intestinal  canal,  it  appears  that  an 
injection  tends  to  spread  itself  with  singular  uniformity  over  the  whole.  -Itiis 
tendency  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  sight  by  throwing  a  sheep  s  intestine, 
recently  extracted,  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pumping  water  in  at  one 
end  ■  a  stream  will  issue  strongly  at  the  other  end,  although  several  feet  dis- 
tant almost  immediately,  and  without  (iny  intermediate  part  having  become 
very  sensibly  tense.— Of  course,  in  the  living  body,  in  cases  of  spasms  or 
obstruction,  the  liquid  must  be  thrown  in  against  resistance  very  gradually. 
That  case  is  called  imro-snsceplim  of  the  bowel,  in  which  an  upper  portion 
falls,  or  is  received  into  a  portion  below,  (as  one  part  of  the  finger  of  a  glove 
may  be  received  into  another  part,)  and  the  receiving  portion  of  the  bowel, 
mistaking  the  received  for  descending  food,  holds  it  last.  This  (M!currence 
forms  a  complete  obstruction,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  Many  infants  with 
irritable  bowels,  die  of  it.— Now  a  copious  enema,  such  as  we  have  described 
above,  is  almost  a  certain  cure.  The  liquid  advances  until  it  reaches  the 
part  where  the  portion  of  gut  has  been  swallowed  by  gut  be  ow  ;  and  as  it 
cannot  pass  without  pushing  the  intio-susc«pted  portion  back  to  liberty,  it 
effects  the  cure.*  ,  ,     v-  u  l         v. 

The  perpetual  syringe  or  little  valved  pump,  ot  which  we  Have  neen 
speaking  as  lately  used  in  applications  to  the  animal  body,  can  inject  or  with- 

•  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  Uiat  this  meaBure  can  sneceed  onlyi-tilat  the  intra- 
Common  or  atmosplierLc  air,  from  Ua  S'^al  elaslisity,  lightness,  Ac.,  le  the  beat  fluid  for 
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from  four  to  si 
of  an  inch  to  a 


draw  any  quantity,  and  is  therefore  very  superior,  for  almost  every  purpose 
to  the  large  old  syringes  which  had  no  valvea,  and  which,  without  heins 
removed  could  inject  only  once  their  fill.  With  well-adapted  additional 
apparatus,  the  same  instrument  will  answer  for  many  purposes,  as  for  throw- 
i"S  "P  'be  eacina,  clearing  thestomach,  transfusion  of  hlood  es- 
J^ig.  1  /-5.  hausting  cupping-glasses,  relieving  the  oyer-dis tended  breasts ; 
for  the  lotio  vesica),  vaginas  vel  uretbrse,  &c.  No  surgical 
apparatus  is  now  complete  without  one.  The  annexed  out- 
hno  represents  such  a  syringe.  The  aperaturec  is  rendered  a 
suckinff  orijice,  hy  a  valve  at  it,  opening  inwards;  and  a  is 
the  forcing  onfiee,  in  consequence  of  having  its  valve  opening 
outwards  :  b  is  the  piston,  with  its  handle.  -The  vaives  may 
be  variously  made,  or  a  single  douhle-imy  cock  may  be  used 
i^nstead  of  bolh._  Convenient  dimensions  for  the  syringe  are 
X  inches  for  the  length,  and  from  three-quarters 
n  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  diameter, 
r  or  a  case  of  diseased  rectum,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
1,=,.  /.■  it  ^/®  '^'i  cnena  daily,  or  oflener,  the  enema  funnel,  represented 
iiere,  (Irora  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  a  downwards,  and  esclusive  of  the  part 
above  a;  was  contrived,  and  was  found  more  manageable  by  the  patient  than 
any  other  instrument.  If  the  tube  a  h  be  about  two  feet  long,  fit  may  be  of 
metal,  oiled  silk, ■  caoutchouc  cloth,  &o.,)  the  liquid  column  contained  in  it 
suffices  to  overcome  the  ordinary  abdominal  resislance ; 
but  if  a  very  short  tube  be  used,  the  open  funnel  a  must 
be  converted  into  a  close  vessel,  as  represented  here  by 
the  dotted  line  above  the  funnel,  having  a  bladder,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  d,  connected  with  it,  and  a  bottle- 
neck and  cork,  or  a  cock,  at  c,  for  admitting  the  enema. 
On  pouring  in  the  liquid  at  c,  the  air  in  the  vessel  at  c  « 
is  forced  into  the  hag,  and  on  then  closing  the  opening 
at  c,  and  compressing  the  hag,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
desired  degree  of  injecting  pressure  may  be  eserted  on 
the  enema.  This  apparatus  is  both  cheaper  and  more 
simple  than  a  syringe,  and  is  equally  effectual;  and 
the  bag  never  being  wetted,  lasts  long  :  6  is  a  coclj  kept 
shut  untii  the  moment  of  injection.— The  principle  of 
substituting,  in  an  injecting  apparatus,  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  column  for  that  of  a  piston,  was  first  suggested  in 
this  work;  and  yet  since  the  publication  of  the  work, 
n  one  patent  has  been  taken  for  it,  for  parties 
.  oeeKiug  to  convert  it  to  their  profit. 
By  viewing  the  abdomen  in  the  true  light  of  a  vessel  or  baa  filled  with 
hqmd  which  If —'""- " "       "   ■■        -  -  -     " 


Fig.  176. 


J 


escape  ji 
of  several  circumstances  connected 


Q  all  directions,  we  have  the  "explanation 
vith  hernia  or  rupture  ;  in  which  accident 
tue  containing  sides  of  the  abdtmen  in  some  part  have  given  way,  allowiuff 
a  portion  of  the  viscera  to  escape,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  under  the  skin 

Hernia  may  he  produced  by  all  causes  which  strain  or  weaken  the  muscles  ■ 
as  by  leaping,  lifting,  great  weights,  coughing  and  sneezing,  lying  with  the 
beily  across  a  bench  or  yard,  as  sailors  do  on  ship-board,  over  distention  of 
tho  belly  by  eating  or  drinking,  corpulency,  dropsy,  pregnancy;  debility  of 
muscle  from  dissipation,  &c.  ■>    •.     a        j  i  j 

The  reason  that  a  rupture  increases  so  rapidly  after  it  has  once  beeun  is 
that  the  protruding  part  is  truh-  a  fluid  wedge,  of  which,  therefore,  the  opening 
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force  inereaaea  with  tbo  diameter.  (See  Hydrostatics.)  This  shows  the 
singular  importance  of  arresting  tte  accident  at  its  very  commencement. 
The  truss  used  to  repress  rupture  were  descrihed  at  page  412. 

In  attemptingto  return  anypart  of  the  abdominal  contents  which  may  have 
escaped  as  rupture,  wc  should  recollect,  that  a  soft  uniform  compression  or 
Eoiieezing  exerted  upon  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  if  greater 
than  the  internal  pressure  of  the  abdomeu,  is  slowly  pushing  back  again  any 
fluid  matter  that  can  ooze  inward  from  the  tumour ;  and  by  thus  gradually 
lessening  the  size  of  the  tumour,  may  effect  tiie  desired  object,  without  the 
adoption  of  the  !ast  resource,  of  cutting  parts  to  widen  the  inlet.  When,  m 
such  a  case,  the  operator  sees  clearly  with  the  mind's  eye  what  is  passing 
under  his  fingers,  his  efl'orts  may  often  be  successful,  where  a  less  intelligent 
individual  would  fail.  No  man  practices  medicine  long,  whatever  hia  nomi- 
nal department,  without  having  opportunities  of  saving  life,  or  of  preventing 
a  serious  operation,  by  judicious  management  of  recent  hernia.  The  barba- 
rous old  fashion  of  lifting  fbe  patient  by  the  heals  and  shaking  him,  that  the 
weight  of  the  bowels  might  drag  back  again  the  part  which  had  escaped,  was 
founded  on  ignorance  of  the  face,  that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  m  all  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  is  supported  almost  entirely,  not  by  their  attachments,  but 
by  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  function  of  digestion  or  assimilation  sketched  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, by  which  the  animal  body  assumes  foreign  matters  from  around,  and 
converts  them  into  his  own  subsunces,  is  a  subject  of  study  little  inviting  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  which 
can  engage  the  human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the  curious  and  yet 
unanswered  question— what  is  LIFE?  The  student  of  nature  may  analyze 
with  all  his  art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  seeds  and  ova,  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  rudiments  of  future  creatures,  and  the  links  by  which 
endless  generations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence :  hut  be  cannot  dis- 
entangle and  display  apart  their  mysterions  LIFE !  that  something  under  the 
influence  of  which  each  little  germ,  when  placed  in  due  circumstances,  swells 
out,  to  fill  an  invisible  mould  of  maturity  which  determines  its  forms  and  pro- 
portions. One  such  substance  thus  expands  into  a  beauteous  rose-bush ; 
another  inte  an  noble  oak ;  a  third  into  iin  eagle ;  a  fourth  into  an  elephant- 
yea,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  broken  seeds  and  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  and  bits  of  animal  flesh,  is  built  up  the  hum a,n  frame 
iteelf,  whether  of  the  active  man,  combining  gracefulness  with  strength  or  of 
the  gentler  woman,  with  beauty  around  her  as  light.  How  passing  strange, 
that  such  should  be  the  origin  of  the  bright  eye,  whoso  glance  pierces  as  if 
the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it— of  the  lips  which  pour  forth  sweetest 
eloquence— of  the  larynx,  whose  vibrating  fills  the  surrounding  air  with 
music ;  and,  more  wonderful  than  all,  of  that  mass  shut  up  withm  the  body 
fortress  of  the  skull,  whose  delicate  and  curious  testure  is  the  abode  of  the 
soul,  with  its  reason  which  conteinplates,  and  its  sensibility  which  delights 
n  these  and  endless  other  miracles  of  creation. 

PELVIC  APPABATUa. 

The  Secretion  of  ike  Kidneys,  &e. 

Of  the  largo  quantity  of  fluid  daily  taken  into  the  hnman  body,  much 
escapes  with  the  breath,  as  is  provided  by  the  visible  condensation  of  it  m 
frosty  air,  or  on  any  cold  polished  surface  held  near  the  mouth ;  part  escapes 
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by  the  skin  In  perspiration ;  but  the  greatest  part  after  having  answered  tlie 
purposes  of  the  constitution,  is  separated  from  the  blood  bj  the  two  secreting 
organs,  called  the  kidneys,  and  from  them  by  fit  channels,  is  carried  off, 
holding  in  solution  various  other  matters,  which  the  system  does  not  require. 
The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  and 
the  constant  drain  of  liquid  from  them  passes  down  by  two  membranous 
canals  called  wreferg  into  the  bladder,  from  which  the  liquid  is  again  espellcd 
through  the  urethra,  at  considerable  intervals,  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
accumulation. 

The  bladder  is  a  curious  membranous  and  muscular  reservoir,  of  which 
the  fibres  can  contract  so  as  to  expel  the  last  drop,  and  yet  can  yield  so  as 
to  admit  a  quart  or  more. 

The  passage  of  fluid  downwards  through  the  ureters  from  the  kindeys  to 
the  bladder  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  suffices  to 
cause  its  descent :  but  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  enclosed  in  a  common 
cavity  with  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  while  this  is  full  of  a  semi-fluid  mass 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  urine,  the  latter  5s  not  only  supported  by 
the  surrounding  pressure,  as  water  would  be  supported  by  water,  hut  is  forced 
upwards  or  resisted,  as  water  would  be  in  honey  or  treacle  :  in  descending, 
therefore,  it  obeys  some  other  force  than  gravity,  namely,  that  of  the  secret- 
ing vessels  and  heart. 

The  nreters,  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  seats  of  some  of  the  most  distress- 
ing diseases,  to  nhioh  the  human  frame  is  liublo.  Two  classes  of  these 
being  relievahle  chiefly  by  mechanical  means,  require  to  be  shortly  consi- 
dered here.  They  are,  obstrucliatis  in  the  urelhra  ;  and  cottcrelions,  or  slones, 
as  they  are  called,  in  the  llaiMer. 

OhstTuclions  or  strictures  in  the  urethra  are  generally  consequences  of  an 
inflammation,  which  has  destroyed  the  dilatability  of  a  part  of  the  canal. 
They  appear  as  if  a  thread  or  a  bit  of  tape  were  tied  round  the  canal,  so  as 
to  narrow  its  caliber.  Constant  irritation,  which  destroys  the  general  ■heaitli, 
fits  of  fever,  broken  rest,  and  even  death  from  total  suppression  of  urine, 
have  been  common  consequences  of  stricture. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  treatment  of  such  obstructions  was  pur- 
sued very  generally  aecording  to  a  blind  routine.  The  attempt  was  made 
either  to  bore  them  open  by  wedges,  called  bougies,  oft«n  of  doubtful  and 
tedious  operation,  or  to  destroy  them  by  caustic  passed  down  to  them  in  the 
end  of  a  bougie,  which  caustic  often  hurt  the  part  of  the  canal  anterior  to 
them,  or  eat  out  false  passages  about  the  stricture,  or  open  blood-vessels 
HO  as  to  cause  dangerous  hsemorrbage. 

Struck  by  the  defective  state  of  this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  the  author 
of  the  present  work,  while  abroad,  and  situated  where  he  had  interesting 
opportunities  of  observation,  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  it, 
and  he  then  contrived  and  tried  sevei-al  new  means  of  relief.  These  were 
afterwards  brought  more  extensively  into  use  and  improved,  and  others  were 
added,  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Arnott,  superintendent  surgeon  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  who  gave  a  minute  account  of  them 
in  a  treatise  on  urethral  diseases,  and  a  supplement  published  in  the  years 
1818  and  1820,  They  have  become,  perhaps,  still  better  known  in  Francce 
than  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp,  which  describes  them, 
and  which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  most  favoura- 
bly reported  upon  by  the  appointed  authorities,  soon  became  a  standard  trea- 
tise  ia  the  country;— in  France,  also,  the  philosopbyof  mechanics  had  been 
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.mdiod  hy  mrgiioi.,  more  generally  Ibm  u  Engl.nd.  Il  is  pamfnl  to  bo 
obliged  to  M,  tbal  Dr  Due.mp  as  regarded  Ihe.e  in.lrumeals  and  tho 
liem  of  di.eas.  and  treatment  wWob  had  snggeslod  then,  eoneealed  the  faet 
of  bis  being  only  a  Ir.n.lalor.  The  ini[»!itio»  to  not  discovered  at  the 
time  of  hi.  death,  uhioh  happened  two  jear.  afterward.,  ha.tened  appa- 
rentlT  bj  the  fatigues  of  the  eitenslTO  praotiee  whieh  the  report  ot  tbo 
Acadamv  brought  npon  him.  The  anther  has  bad  so  niuoh  pleasing  inter- 
course  with  enlightened  and  honourable  Frenchmen,  that  it  pains  bim  to 
have  this  fact  to  relate.  ,  .    ., 

The  ohiects  aimed  at  by  the  nm  mtam  were,— to  asoertam  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  canal— to  facilitate  tho  passing  of  instruments  in  cases 
of  difficulty— and  to  efieet  a  permanent  cure.  The  following  seven  ot  these 
means  may  here  be  particularized  :  

Isl  Aiimminan  mnd  ;  beinga  bougie  with  the  point  formed  of  a  •oftcr 
lenaoious  material;  in  which  flhres  of  cotton  or  silk  are  mined  to  prevent 
any  portion  from  being  broten  off  ot  detached  during  use.  This  sound, 
pressed  against  the  obstruction,  taises  a  correct  impression  otits  anterior  face, 
and  shows  the  magnitude  and  exact  position  of  the  still  remaining  opening. 

2nd  An  exmndim  or  dlalar  sound  which  is  a  small  tnho  with  a  dilatable 
button  at  its  extremity.  The  button  consist,  of  a  httle  bag,  which  is  p...cd 
through  the  structure  empty,  and  is  tiled  with  fluid  after  it  has  passed.  It 
readil?  discover,  any  other  Blriolute.  beyond  the  first,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 

the  state  of  each.  j    i     „ 

3d.  A  amducimg  eanuJa  or  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  it  is  passed  down 
to  the  striclnre,  for  the  pnrpo.e  of  supporting  and  directing  small  bougies 
seeking  entrances  through  very  narrow  strictures,  or  of  guarding  tho  caustic 
bougie  in  it.  approach  to  the  place  of  its  action.  - .,  , ,      „ 

4tb  In  oases  where  the  attempt  to  open  the  passage  has  failed  by  all  com- 
mon means  a  conducting  tube  is  first  introduced,  and  through  it  six  or  more 
smaU  bougies  ate  passed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  probe  the  whole  face  of  the 
strieture-at  the  same  time.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  that  tho  opening 
should  not  he  found.  ,      .      ,  r  i,   en  i     -.i, 

6th.  Were  even  this  means  to  fad,  the  conducting  tube  may  be  filled  with 
water,  under  any  degree  of  pre.sure,  which  water  will  either  open  the  pass- 

-'     .>  11   1  -   _ :ii  i^^^^f  .^^.^  io  i\\a  oli-n^d-nit  find  mntir,  insinu- 


age  for  the  small  Iwugies,  or  will  itself  act  as  ibe  sharpest  and  n 
atine  of  all  instruments.     The  stricture,  by  which  ever  means  opened  will 
■    a  allow  the  urine  to  escape.     As  patients  might  fear  that  water  forced 


towards  a  bladder  already  too  full  would*  only  ^increase  the  evil  J.  Arnott 
waited  for  more  numerous  proofs  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  tho^  practice, 
before  strongly  recommending  it :  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Pans,  has  since  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  numerous  eases  of  retention  thus  relieved. 

6th  A  dilator  for  widening  the  stricture,  after  a  small  instrument  can  ba 
passed  through  it.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Jou^iea  and  sounrfs 
of  former  times.  The  chief  objections  to  these  last  are,  the  painful  fnction, 
the  danger  of  mating  false  passages,  the  tediousneas  and  imperfection  of  the 
cure,  and  that  they  cannot  dilate  any  part  of  the  canal  beyond  the  size  ot  its 
orifice,  through  whieh  they  have  to  pass,  and  which  dunng  health,  is  the 
■narrowest  part  of  the  canal.  _        ,       ,     ■  .i    "      . 

The  dilator  consists  of  a  tube  of  thin  membrane  introduced  while  empty 
into  the  stricture,  on  a  ball-pointed.  wire  and  then  filled  with  fluid  by  a 
syringe,  so  tfl  dilate  the  stricture,  with  any  decree  of  force,  from  the  mere 
fillial  of  the  part  to  the  strain  of  the  hydrostatic  press,  sufficient  to  tear  the 
Btroi^st  feature  that  disease  can  form.  The  diUting  tube  is  about  two  inches 
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long,  and  ita  end  nest  to  the  operator  is  fixed  to  the  point  of  a  small  catheter, 
through  which  the  distending  fluid  is  injected.  The  tube  is  formed  of  thin 
silk  nband  of  various  sizes,  with  the  edges  joined.  It  is  lined  with  prepared 
gut  of  the  cat  or  dog,  which  is  almost  as  thin  as  gold-beater'a  skin,  although 
very  strong  and  water-tight;  and  it  is  covered  with  the  same  to  give  tho 
smoothest  and  softest  possible  external  surface.  When  complete  and  en- 
closing its  blunt  wire,  it  is  stall  much  leas  bulky  than  the  bougie  which  wotdd 
be  required  for  the  same  case.  Thus,  it  passes  easily ;  it  cannot  tear  the  canal 
or  make  false  passages;  it  can  enter  through  a  small  orifice,  and  then  dibte 
to  any  desired  extent;  and  its  greatest  advantage  is,  that  by  swelling  so  as 
to  follow  tho  yielding  of  the  stricture,  it  can  effect  at  one  application,  what 
only  a  succession  of  hard  bougies,  daring  long  treatment,  could  accomplish. 
In  one  day  it  has  often  removed  disease  which  had  resisted  other  means  for 
months  or  even  years. 

Some  practitioners  and  critics,  not  understanding  tho  law  of  fluid  pressure 
(explained  at  p.  128,)  objected  at  first  to  the  dilator,  that  a  little  water  or  air 

Sessed  into  it  by  a  syringe,  would  bo  unable  to  overcome  much  resistance, 
ad  they  seen  the  instrument  lifting  .so  readily  as  it  does,  a  heavy  weight 
laid  upon  it,  or  snapping  a  strong  ligature  tied  round  it  they  would  not  have 
had  this  prejudice.  It  waa  objected,  also,  that  the  instrument  would  do  mis- 
ohief  by  dilating  the  urethra  before  and  behind  the  stricture  more  than  the 
stricture  itself;  now  its  dimensions  being  determined  and  fixed  by  those  of 
Its  silken  tunic,  it  never  can  dklend  beyond  the  diameter  chosen,  and,  there- 
fore, if  of  the  proper  size,  it  can  only  press  on  the  stricture  itself  It  was 
also  said,  that  this  instrument  requires,  in  the  operator,  greater  manual  dex- 
terity and  acquaintance  with  mechanical  philosophy  than  many  surgeons 
possess ;  but  this  is  merely  saying  that  the  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  the 
accomplished  surgeon  of  the  present  day  is  more  dexterous  and  intelligent 
than  his  predecessors  of  the  last  centuary.  It  is  not  accounted  a  reason  why 
the  delicate  apparatus  of  the  oculist  should  fall  into  disuse,  that  ail  surgeons 
are  not  able  to  apply  it. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  before,  to  construct  a  dilator  o/Jluid  pres- 
sure, but  they  produced  nothing  of  value.  For  urethral  purposes,  a  simple 
gut  or  mtestine  is  worse  than  useless,  for,  being  yielding  in  its  texture,  the 
Burgeon  can  never  know  truly  the  size  of  his  instrument,  and  therefore  may 
do  much  mischief  by  it.  Dr.  Ducamp,  in  speaking  of  the  dilator,  allows  that 
he  did  not  first  invent  it,  but  then,  from  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  its  true 
value,  he  takes  praise  to  himself  for  simplifying  and  improving  it,  by  throw- 
ing away  the  silk,  and  using  the  gut  only.— A  variety  of  metallic  dilators 
have  been  contrived  and  used  by  English  surgeons  since  the  publication  of 
Arnctlfs  Treatise  on  Strictures,  but  although  manageable  with  less  trouble 
than  the  fluid  dilator,  they  want  ita  chief  merits. 

The  dilator  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  in  surgery  besides  that 
now  mentioned,— as  for  removing  stricture  of  the  gullet,  and  of  the  rectum, 
for  cheeking  hsemorrhage  in  deep  wounds,  for  dilating  wounds  as  a  tent,  &c. 
And  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  saved  to  a  gentleman,  whom  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  the  author  of  this  work  were  attending  together,  by  the  dilator 
opeaijigRjistulainperineo,  so  that  a  large  stone  waa  extracted  without  cut- 
ting.    The  dilator  has  also  served  in  removing  stones  from  the  female  bladder. 

7th.  Another  improved  means  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  described  in 
the  treatise,  is  a  mode  of  applying  caustic  for  its  entire  destruction,  but  so  as 
not  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  canal.  Formerly  the  caustic  was  applied 
to  the  face  or  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and,  therefore,  had  almost  always 
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to  destroy  a  porlion  of  the  liealthy  canal  before  it  could  reach  the  narrowest 
fibres :  the  estent  of  auoh  portion  depending  on  the  distance  from  these 
fibrea  of  the  part  where  the  lining  of  the  canal  began  to  he  drawn  inwards  by 
them.  This  explains  why  not  unfrequently  a  hundred  applications  of  canatio 
were  made  in  a  single  case,  and  why,  during  auoh  treatment,  false  paasagea 
■were  often  bored,  and  other  mischiefs  produced.  Now  by  applying  the  caustic 
milMn  the  stricture  at  once  a  single  application  generally  sufEceS,  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  ring  of  caustic  is  placed  (aa  described  ia  the  Treatue,  and 
in  the  Caies,")  on  a  bougie  of  peculiar  construction,  about  an  inch  from  ita 
extremity;  and  the  bougie  being  then  passed  down  to  the  stricture  through 
a  tnbe  or  conductor,  and  the  point  being  passed  beyond  the  stricture,  the 
caustic  is  guided  to  the  very  spot  where  it  is  desired  to  act,* 

*  Dr.  Duoarap  inonrred  a  singular  risk  in  giving  hioiaolf  out  as  the  first  proposer  of  the 
inetrumenU  aud  practice  described  above ;  for  lie  naa  alread?  knoiru  as  a  translator  uf 
EngliBh  medical  bonks,  aud  tho  Tnai;se  on  Stri^lursa  of  3.  Amotl  had  boou  hold  up  to 
publio  attention  two  jtars  before  by  the  various  medical  reviews,  in  tcnufi  euoli  as  tlie  foU 
lowing:  "  We  have  carefutl;  perused  this  little  rolnme,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by 
far  the  beat  Bjstematic  nork  on  the  aabject  in  the  English  language."— It  is  a  judioions 
compilation,  interwoTen  with  much  original  and  acute  observation ;  and  it  gires  puhliciCy 
(o  instruments  which  promise  to  be  of  essential  beneBt  to  operative  Burgerj." — Medico- 
Ckirnrgieal  Re^deai,  Jan«ary,  1819. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Ducamp  imagined  that  the  alight  alteration  proposed  by  him  in  tha  eon- 
slrnotion  of  three  of  tho  new  instrumenta,  might  be  a  shield  to  him  when  detected;  but  as 
the  chief  merit  was  in  the  analyais  of  tha  anbject  which  suggested  such  instruments,  and 

the  instrumenta  would  not  have  been  a  aafficient  eacuse.  Hid  changes,  bowerer,  were  either 
tiiBing  or  retrograde.    Hia  melallio  dilating  tound  is  less  perfect  than  metallic  sounds  con~ 

ferahle.  Hie  porte-cauUiqiie  ia  defective  in  not  distending  the  stricture  at  the  moment  of 
applying  the  canotic ;  and  hie  mode  of  making  a  dilator  without  the  ailken  tunic,  renders 
inlj  a  nseleas,  bat  a  dangeroue  instrument :— indeed,  such  as  obliged  him  to  use  the 

"'     "' "'      "'  '■'  ■   fl  the  Kjuidju-oie  favors  the  eon- 

--'  -'  Paris  has  since  used  it  with 
catheter  (aee  Arnott's  cases,) 
I  have  since  used  it  In  Paris. 
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The  following  are  i 

>m  the  report  made  by  th 

Insatute,  Doctors  De 

■acht 

id  Percy,  in  May,  1822,  oi 

entitled  Traile  d„  r< 

mud-. 

"This  treatise  con. 

]OBt  important  malady,  be 

and  painful  which  a 

Sect 

a  hum 

anity,  has  appealed  to  U! 

"  When,  some  years  ago,  your  aaras  commissioners  had  to  eipresa  their  opinion  of  an- 
other work  on  thia  subjol,  they  commended  the  seal  and  industiy  of  ita  estimable  author 
(Dr.  Petit;)  but  they  could  not  conceal  that  there  were  still  imperfeetious  in  his  modes  of 
treatment;  and  alto  that  they  wer«  almost  entirely  either  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the 
English. 

"The  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp  now  leaves  us,  however,  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  we  have 
no  longer  reason,  as  regards  this  subject,  to  envy  our  neighboura.  Although  a  volume  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  incomparably  more  complete  and  full  of  matter  than  the  bulky  trea- 
tiees  lately  published  in  other  countriea. 

"  *  "  Ducamp  leavea  all  thea'e  anthers  far  behind  htm,  whether  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  doctrines,  the  superiority  of  his  trials,  or  the  invention  of  instruments. 

"He  takes  a  print  or  model  of  tha  atriotare  by  an  instrament  of  hia  invention,  called 
Sonde  Exploratrice.     (Amott'a  aiamining  sound,  page  471.) 

"  For  inDodacing  boagiea  in  difficult  cases,  he  ases  an  elastic  gum  tube,  whtoh  he  calls 
toHdaclor,     (Seseribid  above,  page  471.) 

"Mr.  D.  has  invented  for  measuring  the  length  of  strictures,  £a.,  an  inalmment  which, 
when  introduced,  enlarges  beyond  the  stricture.     ( The  dilating  touad,  page  471.) 

"The  niliate  of  silver,  or  common  caustic,  is  what  he  uses  for  destroying  strictures,  but 
he  employe  it  in  a  new  manner,  which  appears  to  us  to  give  it  new  powers,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  alt  ita  former  dangers.  *  *  He  carries  tha  canatie  into  the  stricture  by  means  of  his 
(See  above,  page  i7S.     JVo.  T  o/ifr.  A™o«.) 
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Slonein  tKeWadder  is  another  disease  relieyable  ebiefiy  by  mechanical 

The  nriue  as  secreted  in  the  kidnejs,  contains  dissolved  in  it,  a  variety  of 
suhstancee  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  separate  and  assume  the  solid 
form, — as  sugar  separates  in  small  crystals  from  cooling  syrup,  or  salt  frem 
cooling  brine  ; — and  it  ia  thus  that  those  minute  grains  are  produced  which 
we  call  urinary  gravel.  A  single  particle  of  gravel  remaining  by  au  acci- 
dent in  the  bladder,  soon  attracts  to  itself  more  matter  of  the  same  kind,  and 
hecomes  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  aa  increasing  mass,  which  is  what  we  call 
the  stona  in  the  bladder. 

In  a  second  Traet  by  the  author's  brother,  published  in  1820,*  the  follow 
ing  paragraph  appears ; 

"  From  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient  labouring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  remedy  being  an  operation  so  painfnl  and  dangerous,  that 
many  wear  out  their  lives  in  certain  misery,  rather  than  submit  to  it,  it  has 
arisen  that  no  part  of  surgery  has  excited  more  attention,  cither  in  the  medical 
profession  or  out  of  it.f  No  very  important  change  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  has  now  been  made  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
appeare'd  to  be  the  opinioD  of  modern  surgeons,  that  the  manner  of  operating 
practised  in  Oheselclen,  about  a  century  ago,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
'glory  of  English  surgery'  was  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
improvement.  The  hopes  which  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry,  and  the 
grand  discoveries  relating  to  stone  of  Scheele,  Wollaston,  Fourcroy,  and 
others  some  time  ago  gave  birth  to,  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  stone 
by  lithon  trip  tics,  and  thus  save  the  horrors  of  lithotomy,  had  again  died 
away,. and  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  men  who  have  been,  and  still 
are  employed  about  the  question.  Lave  for  their  end,  more  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  stone  by  remedies  and  regimen,  than  to  improve  the  manner  of 
removing  it  when  once  formed.  I  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed exhausted  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  following  essay  will  prove 
that  much  was  still  possible  in  the  improvement  of  this  department  of  the 
healing  art." 

The  publication  from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  taken,  and  the  "  Trea- 
the"  which  preceded  it,  in  both  of  which  new  instruments  and  new  pro- 
cesses were  described,  and  interesting  facts  were  detailed,  aroused  the  public 
attention  in  England  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  treatment  of  atpne  j 
and  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  spirit  awoke  with  more  decided  effects  in 
France.  The  results  have  now  become  of  great  importance  to  humanity. 
In  the  medical  publications  since  that  time,  cases  soon  began  to  be  re- 
corded in  lithotomy  superseded  by  new  means,  and  lately  such  cases  form 
the  majority.     We  shall  now  briefly  animadvert  to  the  principal  of  these 

ment  had  been  imagined  bffore  him, but  he  has  the  merit  of  perfecting  it,  and  of  reducing 
to  practice  what  hefore  had  only  eiipted  us  a  project. 

" In  resdering  justice  to  the  able  men  who  have  preceded  Ducamp,  we  mnet  still 

say,  that  no  one  has  diBplayed  so  much  industry,  destcritj,  and  talent,  and  we  think  that 
he  has  high  claims  to  the  confidence  of  patientB  and  the  gratitndo  of  the  profession,  and 
that  hia  work  merits  the  enlogium  of  the  Academy, 

(Signed  '•Deschahps, — Pebcy,  Reporters, 
CuTiER Secretary. 

•  Cbbsb  illuetratfre  of  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Obstructions  and  ot  Stone,  By  James 
ArnotL— Longman  and  Co.,  1810. 

t  The  CatalogoB  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  atone  oeoupiea  in  Ploeqnet's  LUera- 
tura  Xtdica,  no  less  Ibon  iwentj-nioe  very  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 
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]g,  however,  only  to  interest  the  reader  in  a,  manner  that  may 
lead  him  to  the  peraual  of  the  original  works,  where  more  minute  information 
ia  to  be  found.     They  shall  he  named  Jn  the  order  in  which  they  have  come 

The  dilator,  as  applied  tothe  treatment  of  stone,  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  double  catJieler.  This  inslnnnent,  with  its  applications  to  causes  of 
stone  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder,  is  descrihed  in  Arnotl's  Cases.  It 
has  two  channels,  by  one  of  which  a  fluid  may  pass  into  the  bladder,  while 
by  the  other  there  is  a  returning  current  mixed  with  urine.  It  is  equipped 
with  two  pliant  tubes,  of  which  one  leads,  from  a  mjyplying  reservoir,  and 
the  ether  to  a  waste  vessel.  It  will  soothe  irritation  of  the  bladder,  whether 
arising  from  stone  or  not,  hy  keeping  the  acrid  urine  in  a  dilated  state,  or  by 
applying  bland  and  medicated  liquids  directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bladder.  Not  being  larger  than  a  common  catheter,  it  may  be  worn  for  any 
period  as  the  common  catheter  now  is.  It  need  prevent  no  sedentary  occu- 
pation, and  may  be  used  during  sleep. "  It  will  act  powerfully  to  dilate  a 
contracted  bladder,  if  the  reservoirsbe  placed  high,  and  the  fluid  be  caused  to 
distend  with  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column.  It  also  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  of  admitting  to  the  bladder  any  solvent  of  stone.  Even  pure  water  is 
a  weak  solvent  of  most  animal  calculi,  as  is  proved  by  placing  them  in  a  run- 
ning stream ;  hut  the  living  bladder  bears  with  impunity  a  diluted  acid  or 
alkali. 

The  syphon  catheter  (also  first  described  in  Arnotfi  Cases)  ia  merely  a. 
catheter  of  a  length  that  will  allow  its  external  part  to  descend,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  long  leg  of  a  syphon.  (See  Pxeumatict.')  Its  outer  extremity 
is  turned  up  a  little,  or  has  a  portion  of  soft  animal  gut  tied  upon  it  to  act 
as  a  valve,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  .  The  moat  useful  application 
of  this  instrument  ia  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  after  operations,  until  the 
healing  process  has  made  a  certain  advance.  The  diffusion  of  urine  among 
the  surrounding  parts  after  lithotomy,  particularly  after  the  high  operation, 
is  often  a  cause  of  death ;  and  the  syphon  catheter,  by  providing  a  channel 
by  which  the  urine  must  immediately  pass  away  as  secreted,  obviatea  the 
danger.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  useful  in  very  irritable  bladders,  by 
preventing  the  repeated  distensions  of  the  bladder,  with  the  consequent 
excruciating  contraction.  It  has  also  relieved  in  the  deplorable  case  of  the 
bladder  torn  or  opened  by  sloughing  in  parturition,  as  it  can  keep  the  unhap- 
py patient  quite  dry. 

A.  forceps,  calculated  to  paas  through  a  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  to  open 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  any  small  stone  or  other  solid  object  offered 
to  it,  was  described  long  ago  in  the  Armamentvin  Chirurr/icwn  of  Scultetus, 
but  was  again  forgotten  until  John  Hunter's  investigations  led  him  to  a 
second  invention  of  it.  Such  an  instrument  had  foraconsiderable  time  passed 
under  the  appellation  of  Hunter's  urethra  or  bladder  forceps,  answering  for 
extracting  small  stones,  and  therefore,  if  used  in  time,  preventing  occasion- 
ally, the  necessity  of  lithotomy.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Amott's 
Essay,  it  was  modified  and  much  more  extensively  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  other  surgeons  in  Enghind. 

But  a  new  and  intense  interest  has  now  been  excited  with  respect  to  the 
forceps,  as  a  meaus  for  removing  stone,  by  the  discovery — also  an  old  disco- 
very revived — that  as(rai^A(  tube  may  be  passed  to  the  bladder,  as  a  conductor 
instead  of  the  bent  tubes  or  catheters  commonly  used.  A  door  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  opened  directly  into  the  bladder,  through  which  a  stone  might  even  be 
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sees,  if  light  were  directed  upon  it,  and  through  wliicli  it  easily  may  be  caught 
and  broken  to  pieces,  and  brought  away  without  doing  injury  to  the  living 
parts.  Dr.  Civiale,  of  Paris,  had  the  merit  first  of  eontriving  good  instru- 
ments for  this  operation,  and  of  himself  operating  with  complet«  success  ia 
many  cases..  But  the  prMse  of  carrying  the  operalion  of  Lilliotrily  (ilone- 
v)eaTini/'down,')a&  it  is  nowBamcd,  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  is  shared 
by  various  other  ingenious  Burgeons,  as  Uruithuisen  (who  first  used  the 
BtrMght  sound,)  Amussat,  Leroy,  Heurteloup,  (who  proposed  the  mode  of 
percussion,)  &e.  The  operator  introduces  a  strong  forceps,"  which  seizes 
and  holds  fast  the  stone,  he  then  weakens  the  stone  by  boring  it  in  various 
directions  with  a  simple  drill,  which  passes  through  the  handle  of  the  forceps, 
and  is  turned  rapidly  by  a  drill-bow  acting  on  its  external  end,  or  with  A  drill 
of  which  the  point  can  be  bent  to  one  side,  so  as  to  eKcavate  to  any  desired 
extent;  after  which  weakening,  the  stone  is  crushed,  either  by  the  forceps 
which  first  held  it,  or  by  another  instrument  called  hrtsecoque,  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  or  without  boring  at  all,  Heurteloup  and  others  at  once  break  the  stone 
to  pieces  by  blows  of  a  small  hammer  acting  on  a  sliding  limb  of  the  forceps. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia,  published  in  1790,  proposed  to  seize  stones 
by  forceps  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  then  to  break  them  down  or  destroy 
them  mechanically;  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  working  through  a  long 
bent  tube  prevented  trials  from  being  made.  The  author  of  this  work  also 
showed  some  years  ago,  before  any  of  the  above-described  improvements 
were  made  (see  Oaseg,  page  93,)  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  a  bag  into  tlie 
living  bladder,  and  to  enclose  a  stone  there,  so  that  any  solvent  might  be 
injected  into  the  bag,  and  again  withdrawn  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  bladder.  This  was  shown  rather  to  excite  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
operating  with  the  living  bladder  with  great  precision,  than  to  recommend 
that  precise  means  of  destroying  stone. 

To  ail  the  ingcnions  instruments  above  spoken  of  for  breaking  down  the 
stone,  there  is  still  this  objection,  that  it  is  broken  into  such  fragments,  that 
many  of  them  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  as  distinct  stones,  and  thus 
the  painful  operation  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  whole  months 
may  pass  before  the  operation  be  completed. — The  author  deems  it  possible 
to  wake  a  forceps  of  several  claws  or  ribs,  which  should  surround  the  stone 
so  loosely  as  to  leave  it  freedom  of  motion  within  the  claws,  like  a  loose 
kernal  in  a  sheli,  and  so  that  on  making  the  forceps  itself  whirl  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  the  drill  in  Civiale's  apparatus,  the  stone  might  be  quickly 
rubbed  to  dust  by  the  friction  or  file  action  of  the  roughened  interior  of  the 
claws.  The  bladder  would  be  filled  during  the  operation,  with  water,  or  even 
air,  to  secure  plenty  of  room  for  the  turning  instrument; — or  a  slender  exter- 
nal forceps  might  be  used  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  contact  of  the  bladder  with 
the  moving  instrument.  Out  of  the  body,  a  stone  harder  than  urinary 
calculus,  placed  in  such  a  cage  with  rough  interior,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  described,  is  soon  reduced  to  dust.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
a  forceps  or  cage  for  this  operation,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  persons  knowing  what  has  already  been  achieved  in  this  department  of 
practice,  and  having  the  ingenuity  likely  to  engage  them  in  such  a  pursuit. 

The  high  operation  of  lithotomy  possesses  over  the  common  lateral  (de- 
ration such  advantages  as  the  following: — thinness  of  the  parts  cut  through 
— distance  of  the  knife  from  important  arteries — stones  of  very  large  siae  may 
bo  more  easily  extracted — the  prostate  gland  is  not  wounded.  But  the  high 
operation  has  not  become  general, — because — there  was  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing the  peritoneum  while  making  the  opening  into  the  bladder — there  was 
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danger  of  effusion  of  urioo  among  the  ent  parts,  after  the  operation — and 
where  the  bladder  was  contracted,  the  incision  had  to  be  very  deep.  Now 
these  objections  are  obviated  by,  lat,  the  dimhk  catheter,  which  will  diiato 
the  contracted  bladder;  2d,  by  the  »f/phoji  catheter,  which  will  prevent  the 
effusion  of  urine;  and  3d,  by  the  jointed  didingi  eound,  (see  Cases,  page 
104,)  which  will  ensure  the  accurate  cutting  in  the  desired  place.  Had  we 
possessed  then,  for  the  removal  of  stone,  no  less  hazardous  means  than 
cutting,  the  Bigh  operations  with  the  new  securities  might  have  been  best. 
When  a  catheter  has  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder  after  any  operation,  in 
cases  where,  if  it  slipped  out,  it  might  with  difficulty  be  replaced,  something 
should  be  passed  through  it  like  a  small  spring  forceps  to  expand  and 
become  an  internal  button  preventing  its  escape.     (See  Gases,  page  94.) 


CTERINE  PHENOMENA. 

Although  so  many  of  the  uterine  phenomena  are  mechanical,  thSre  are 
few  of  them  which  could  be  treated  of  with  advantage,  except  in  connection 
with  particulars,  of  which  the  consideration  does  not  belong  to  a  work  like 
this.     We  shall,  however,  cite  the  following  particulars  as  examples. 

The  protection  given  to  the  tender  f<8tus  by  the  liquor  amnii  in  which  it 
floats,  is  such,  that  a  blow  from  without  h  expended  on  the  surrounding 
water,  and  cannot  reach  the  f<etus. 

Tho  head  of  the  foetus,  because  ossification  begins  in  it  first,  becomes  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  liquid  bed.  It  is  thus  ready  to  appear  first  in 
parturition,  according  to  the  safest  course  of  delivery 

The  membranes  distended  by  the  liquor  amnii  descend  before  tho  head, 
as  a  soft  but  powerful  wedge  preparing  the  way,  according  to  the  principle 
explained  in  a  previous  page. 

^  We  have  spoken,  at  page  168,  under  the  name  oi  pncumalie  tractor,  of  a 
circular  piece  of  leather  or  similar  soft  substances,  kept  extended  by  included 
solid  rings  or  radii,  as  being  adapted  to  some  purposes  of  surgery.  Now  it 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  purpose  of  obstetric  surgery,  viz.,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  steel  forceps,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  deficient  in  manual 
dexterity,  whether  from  inexperience  or  natural  inaptitude.  The  forceps,  to 
be  well  and  safely  used,  requires  address,  which  "even  the  naturally  dexterous 
man  cannot  possess  witbout  a  certain  degree  of  continued  practical  familiarity 
with  it,  and  except  in  large  towns,  a  man  must  be  very  unfortunate  in  hia 
practice  who  often  requires  it :  hence  the  really  small  number  of  persons,  who 
use  it  well.  The  consideration  of  the  tractor  as  a  substitute  for  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  present  section :  but  as  the  true  mode  of  action  of  the  tractor 
is  not  very  readily  conceived  by  persons  who  either  have  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  general  laws  of  physics,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  familiar 
with  them,  such  persons  are  advised  to  read  this  paragraph  in  continuation 
of  that  at  page  168,  and  to  weigh  well  the  following  remarks.  A  tractor  of 
,  three  inches  in  diameter,  would  act  upon  any  body,  to  lift  or  draw  it,  with  a 
force  of  about  a  hundred  pounds — with  more  therefore,  than  is  ever  required 
or  allowable  in  obstetric  practice.  In  lifting  a  stone,  the  tractor  does  act 
aa  if  it  were  glued  or  nailed  to  the  stone,  but  merely  bears  or  takes  off  the 
atmospheric  pressure  from  one  part,  and  allows  the  pressure  on  the  opposite 
side,  not  then  counterbalanced,  to  push  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  trac- 
tor;— so  when  placed  upon  the  he^d,  it  would  not  pull  by  the  skin,  in  the 
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ruaDner  of  a  very  strong  adhesive  plaster  applied  tbere,  as  uainfomied  per- 
sons would  be  apt  to  suppose,  but  by  taking  off  a  certain  atmospheric  pres- 
sure from  the  part  of  the  head  on  which  it  rested,  it  woold  allow  the  pressure 
on  the  other  side  or  behind  to  urge  the  head  forward  on  its  way.  Of  course 
the  forwarding  pressure  in  such  a  ease  would  not  operate  on  the  head  directly, 
but  through  the  intervening  parietes  and  contents  of  the  maternal  abdomen. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  gentle  and  diffused  action  of  the  tractor 
over  a  large  surface,  than  an  intense  action  on  a  email  surface,  and  therefore 
a  tractor  for  the  purpose  now  coatemplated  should  not  be  very  small,  and 
should  have  a  little  air  underneath  it  in  a  alight  depression  or  cavity  at  its 
centre. — The  forceps  must  be  more  effective  than  the  tractor  for  rectifying 
malposition  of  the  head,  and  diminishing  its  transverse  diameter ;  but  the 
tractor  will  answer  both  these  purposes  in  a  degree  greater  than  many  would 
espect.*  The  author  proposes  to  publish  on  this  matter,  &nd  on  some  other 
strictly  professional  subjects  which  are  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  present 
general  work,  such  a  practical  detail,  as  for  the  dilator,  syphon  catheter,  &c  , 
is  found  in  his  brother's  "  Treatise"  and  "  Cases." 

Conclusion.  . 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  here,  that,  for  the  practice  of  general 
and  obstetric  surgery,  learning  and  judgment  are  of  little  avail  unless  aecom- 
pauied  by  manual  desterity:  and  it  is  one  of  the  iiuprovemeats  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  education  for  various  professions,  to  cultivate  more 
methodically  the  use  of  the  hands.  Children  and  young  people,  in  obtain- 
ing practical  familiarity  with  ingenious  toys,  tools  of  carpentry,  games  of 
address,  musical  instruments,  Se.,  are  often  fitting  themselves  for  the 
important  business  of  their  future  life. 

»  We  have  been  nlrcsdy  compelled  on  one  or  two  ooeoaiona  to  differ  from  (ho  able  author 
of  this  work,  in  relation  to  the  practical  application  of  some  of  hisprincipleE,  and  ne  must 
be  again  permitted  to  record  onrdiBseat  from  his  opinion  that  the  pneumatio  tractor,  under 
certain  cireumsCances  is  peouliarl;  adapted  as  a  eubsdtute  for  the  obstetric  forceps.  Out 
anther  cannot  be  a  practical  accoucheur  or  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  the  varionsma- 
nmuvres  by  which  labonr  is  asaiated  irith  the  forceps,  cannot  be  acoomplislied  with  the 
traotor.  That  address  and  knowledge  are  requisite  to  apply  the  forceps  prnperly,  is  no 
objection  to  theif  use ;  it  onlj  ahows  the  neceesity  of  the  operators's  acquiring  ihis  dexterity 
and  knowledge  before  attempting  to  apply  the  inatramenta ;  and  these  acquirments  are  not 
so  difficult  aa  car  author  seems  to  think,  not  do  we  believe  that  the  number  wiio  poBscsB 
them  is  so  very  small.  It  is  not  contended  even  by  the  author  that  the  traotor  la  superior  to 
the  forceps ;  be  only  recommenda  it  aa  being  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  unshilful. 

Kow  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  tractor  is  readily  applied  and  cannot  effect  in- 
jury, both  of  which  are  erroneous.  Every  iostniraent  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
canea.  If  a  person  deficient  in  deiterity  oonld  aucoeed  in  applying  the  traction,  (of  which 
we  have  strong  doubts,  believing  it  would  require,  inmost  instances,  even  Dr.  Arnott's  shill 
and  knowledge)  it  ia  qnite  as  pFobable  that  he  would  produce  injury  as  benefit.  In  certain 
states  of  labour,  the  tractor  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  or  to  both,  drawing  oat  the  aterua  thua  aa  well  as  the  child ;  it  may  be  applied 
before  the  uterus  Is  sufficiently  dilated,  or  the  force  may  be  applied  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  oases  in  whioh  forte  could  be  applied  in  the  proper  flitoo- 
tion  with  the  tractor,  Ac,  These  aooidents  cannot  happen  to  the  well  instructed ;  hut  in  the 
hands  of  such,  the  foroepa  are  more  effectual  and  equally  eafe.  The  tractor,  then,  requiring 
skill  for  its  proper  application,  and  being  a  less  efficient  instrument  than  the  forceps,  ought 
not,  independent  of  many  otherreasons,  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  lo  those  who  devise 
Imperfect  substitutes  for  valuable  instrumenta,  or  temporary  (lalliatives  for  important  ope- 
rations, in  order  (hat  the  awkward  and  ignorant  may  imperfectly  perform  what  the  skilful 
or  instructed  should  only  attempt^  or  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that  praise  is  to  be 
awaided.  It  is  the  just  meed  of  those  who  furnish  proper  instructions  for  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  for  performing  operations,  and  preaent  the  means  of  gaining  information  and 
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While  the  author  directs  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 
physics]  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary most  pointedly  to  remark,  that  in  the  living  body  meotanical  principles 
are  generally  associated  in  their  operation  with  the  more  recondite  principles 
of  ckemislTi/  and  of  life  ;  and  that  the  man  who  allows  his  mind  to  dwell 
too  exclusively  on  any  one  of  the  three  classes,  must  be  a  very  bad  reasoner 
in  questions  either  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  within  a  very  recent  period, 
however,  that  just  views  on  this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
titles  of  the  peculiarly  mechanical  physician,  or  chemical  physician,  or  phy- 
sician attending  only  to  the  infiuence  of  nerves  or  life,  are  likely  to  be  no 
longer  justly  applicable.  The  light  of  true  philosophy  is  at  last  breaking  in 
upon  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subjects  of  medical  inquiry;  and  where 
formerly  keen  penetration  beheld  only  confusion,  oven  common  minds  now 
begin  to  see  clear  divisions  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
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THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY,  invariably  in  advance,       -        -       1  00 
or,  BOTH  FKBiODiCALS  mailed,  TREE  OF  POSTAGE,  for  Five  Dollars  remitted 
in  advance, 

THE  AMEBICAN  JODRNALoFtHE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
Edited  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  oi  January,  April,  July,  and  Oelober.    Each  n 
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-2  BLANCHARD    »    LEA'S   MEDICAL 

uIliR  pen'>J'il'"'*"""""""^*  "*  PO^''!""  '"  the  highest  rank  ol  medical  periodicals  bolhal  home 
and  abroad,  and  has  received  tha  cordial  suppon  of  llie  enlire  prolession  in  Ihi^  counlry.     "s  list  oi 
Collaborntors  will  be  found  to  conlain  a  largB  dumber  of  the  moat  dislinguiihed  names  of  the  pro- 
fession iB  every  »eelion  of  iba  United  States,  tendering  the  deparlment  devoted  to 
ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

lUllofvariedandimportammailer.offreElinteresttoallpraotilionei^.      ^^^  ^    ^^^    ^^^  dillerenl 
varieties  ol  periodicals,  ill  ile 

REVIEW    DEPARTMENT 

will  be  found  extended  and  impartial  reviews  of  all  imporlwu  iww  worli.%  preseniing  subjeetaot 

BIBLIOORAPHICAL    NOTICES, 

including  nearly  all  Ilic  medical  publications  of  the  day,  both  ii.  this  coontry  "^'i^'^^'  Briiaia,  wili 
a  choice  selectiou  ot  the  more  important  continental  worts.     This  is  followed  by  Ihe 

QUARTERLY  SUMMARY, 

being  a  very  full  and  uomplcte  absttacl,  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IMPROTEBENTS  AMI  DISCOVEBIES  W  THE  BlEMCAl  SCIENCES. 

This  departmenlof  the  Journal,  so  hnporlant  to  the  practising  physician,  is  tlie  ohjecl  ol  espeeisl 
care  on  the  part  of  the  editot.  It  is  classified  and  arranged  under  differenl  heads,  tliu?  facilitating 
the  remarches  of  liie  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  eubjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 

full  and  accurate  digest  of  all  obseryaliouB,  discoveries,  aiid  in—- — -  ~ — •'"•'  ■"  ■"- """'•  "' 

Oiedieal  science.     The  verve:         ■ 


Theveryei „- 

ilerials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  re 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTITIC  PERIODICALS, 

nut  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Journals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  Ihe  Conli- 
neiit  thus  euabling  him  to  present  in  a  oonvenient  ciompass  a  lhor..ugh  and  complete  abstraei  of 
evervihine  interesting  or  important  lo  the  physician  occutrmg  in  any  pan  of  the  civilized  world. 

To  tlieii  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  rai  their  list  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
publisher*  feel  that  no  promises  Ibr  the  future  are  necessary;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the 
arel  time  to  subscribe,  can  rest  assured  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maiiilain  the  Journal  in 
the  h^h  position  whioh  it  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

Bv  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  emoant  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  brench  ol'  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  wilhoul  further  chai^,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY. 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  "News  Depaetmkni"  presoms  iLe 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  "  LiBRAar  Dbfastmint"  is  devoted  to  presentmg  stanc- 
ard  works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  receivei , 
wilhoul  expense,  many  works  of  Ihe  highest  character  and  practical  value,  such  as  "  Watsou'* 
Practice  "  "  Todd  aad  Bowman's  Physiology,"  "  Malgaigne's  feurgery,"  "  West  oa  t-hildreii, 
"  Weft  on  Females,  Part  I,"  •■  Habershon  on  the  Allmetiiitry  Canal,"  ito. 
While  in  the  number  for  January,  IStiO,  is  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  wort, 

CLINICAL   LECTURES  ON   THE    DISEASES  OF   WOMEN. 

By  pEOFEssoa  J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  of  Edinburgh. 
■WITH  NUMEROUS  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

These  Lectures,  published  in  England  underihe  supervision  of  ihe  Author,  carry  with  them  all 
Ihe  weight  of  his  wide  experience  and  disUngui-hed  repuiatioii.  Their  eniinently  practical  naltinj, 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  irealed,  eaunol  lail  to  render  them  in  the  highest  degree  sali>- 
faclorv  to  subscribers,  who  een  ihos  secure  ihein  without  cost.  The  present  is  Iherelore  a  par- 
licglarly  eligible  Uiue  for  gentlemen  to  eommence  their  subscriptions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  lor  the  small  sum  ol  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscriber 
will  obtam  a  Quaric.iy  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES, 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales,  free  of  postage. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  m  advance  will  ocur  in  mind  that  their  aubscriplioo  of  Five 
Dollarswillenliile  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  tJie  News,  andlhallhey  willbeat  the  eipens* 

ine  the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent,  i        u 

As  tne  Medical  News  and  Library  la  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  subscriber. 

will  always  receive  it  free  ol  postage.  .>...,.    t,     . 

Jtemillances  o(  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  ceriifieate  is  taken  from  IhePosl- 

master  that  the  money  is  duly  inclosed  and  lurwarded. 

'  Address  BLANCHAK.D  it  LEA,  PhilaHIWHU. 
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ASHTON  IT,  J.I, 

Surgeon  In  the  Bleolieim  DlBpenanry,  itc. 

ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS   OP   THE 

BECTUM  AND  ANUS;  wilh  remarks  on  Habilual  Coii«ipBiion.  From  the  ih[rd  Hndenlanre.l 
London  edition.  With  handsome  illuslralions.  la  one  very  beautilUlIy  printed  octavo  volume, 
of  about  300  pages.     {Now  Really.)     ja  00. 

InTHODUCTiON.  ChapTbe  I.  Irritatinn  and  Itching  of  the  Anua.  II.  Inflammation  and  Excoria- 
tion of  the  Anus.  III.  Eicrascancea  o(  the  Anal  Regi™.  17,  Conlraolion  of  tiie  Anus.  V 
Fiasure  of  the  Anus  and  lower  part  of  the  lUomm.  VI.  Nearalgln  of  Iha  Anus  and  eitremilv 
of  the  ReclUDi.  VII.  Innammation  ol"lheReolum,  VIII.  Ulceration  of  (be  Rectum.  IX.  He- 
morrhoidal Affeci  ion  3.  X.  Enlargement  ofHeniorrboidal  Veins.  XI.  Pfolapsui  of  Ihe  Rectum, 
XII.  Abscess  near  the  Rectum.  XIIL  Fistula  in  Ano.  XiV.  Polypiof  llieRcclum.  SV.  Strio- 
'"I?,,"/"'*  Beolun,.  XVt.  Malignant  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  XVU.  Injuries  of  the  Rectum, 
iVIII.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum.  SEX.  Malformalionc  of  Ibe  Rectum.  XX.  Habitual 
Constipalion. 
The  most  complete  one  we  poaseu  on  the  aalijeol. 

Msdici^Chiruieical  Siniew. 

abandanlly  fucninhfil  wilh'*il"Btraii™',;|!reB''nmi 
elearly  and  ooinprehfnaii'ely,  aJbsLt  too  diffuBely, 
wmtsn,  are  ineonleilable.  'they  have  been  auffl- 
eiently  endoraea  by  the  verdict  of  his  coantrvmeo 
in  the  rapid  eihaaalion  of  the  first  edition,  and  laey 
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ALLEN   {J.    M.),    M.  D., 
ProfesBot  of  Anatomy  in  tlie  Pennayivania  Medical  Collide,  to. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Disseetin"- 

ROOM.     With  266  illtistrations.    In  one  handsome  roya)  12mo.  volume,  of  over  600  nnses  lea- 
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ANATOMICAL   ATLA3. 
By  Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  W.  E.  IIoeneb,  of  the  University  of  PeQasvl- 

vania,     1  vol.  Svo.,  extra  cloili,  with  nearly  ^0  ill  nitrations.    J^"  See  Smith,  p.  21. 

ABEL  (F.   A.),    F.C.S.   AND   C.    L.    BLOXAM. 
HANDBOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY,  Tlieoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofuasn,    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  BW 
pages,  with  illuslralions.    S3  25. 


ASHWELL   (SAMUEL),   M.D., 
ObBtstric  Pliysician  and  Lecturer  to  Gay'i  Hoepilal,  London, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN 

IIUiBlraledbyCasesdertved  from  Hospital  andPrivale  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra,  clolh,  of  S38  pages.'    S3  00, 

«ie  EMiiEh  languiige,  —  Bosion  sfetl.  and  SKfj,    and  piaclirMl,  worit  on  female  J^BeaselTihatwefcrvo 

ARNOTT   (NEILLl,  M.  D. 

ELEMENTS    OP    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosopliy,  General  and  Medical 

Wrillen  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-lechiiical  language.     A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays.* 
IM.  U.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leallier,  of  484  pages,  wilh  about  two  Uuiiifred  iliusira- 

8IRD  (QOLDING),  A.  M.,  M.  D,,  &c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY     AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS,  Edited  by  Edjiund  Lloyo  Birkett  M  D  A  new 
American,  from  the  fifth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  eighty  illustrations  on  wood  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  aSoul  400  pages,  oictra  cloth,    fa  00.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bird  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  entrust  the  revision  of  the  present  edition  lo 
other  hands,  and  in  his  performance  of  (he  duty  thus  devolving  oa  him,  Dr.  Birketl  Has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  carry  out  the  author's  plan  by  miroducing  such  new  mailer  and  modifications  ot 
the  text  as  the  progress  of  science  has  called  for.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  lo  lieep  the 
wort  within  a  reasonable  compass,  these  additions  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  entareemeni 
II  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  it  will  he  found  fully  up  to  the  prci^ent  oondilion  of  the  subjeci  and  that 
the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  clear,  complete,  and  compendious  manual,  will  bo  fully  maintained. 
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BUDD  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  5., 
ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER.      Third  Amerioan,  from  tho  third  and 

enlarged  London  edilion.     In  one  veiy  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  clolh,  with  four  beauli- 
'-■ 'ored  plates,  and  numeroHSWOod-ci—      --  '■""      *'"•" 


Kai  fHirly  eMahtiebad  for  itself  b  plac<.  „ 

eliBBical  medicnl  literatim  of  Eaelaod^firt^iii 
Bml  Fareien  XfUco-CIHr.  SetietB,  July,  leST. 

Dr.  Bndd'B  Trsatiie  on  Il|BeaBcg  of  Che  Liver  » 

:  iDtorvals  which  have  elapsed  between  Ihe 

I  the  inMt°a'rikii!)(novell.ieswliichhave  cha- 
zedtliereienlpti^reBB  of  hepatic  phyeioliigy 
:hu]ogv;  BU  thatalthuugh  the  Btze  of  the  book 


bly  changed,  the  history  of  1i 


'irrr;^ .._ 

the  progrcBB  of  moderi 
:m]biB«isei  of  the  L 


ts,  hsa  been  carefully 
nttinnBOf  tlieviewaof 
IhB  nicBenl  edition.— 
og. 1&57. 


BUCKNILL  rj.  C.),   M.  D,, 

Medical  Superinlendent  of  the  Devon  County  LanatieAfylnm;  and 

DANIEL  H.  TUKE,   M.  D., 

Vi Biting  Medical  Olicet  to  the  Ynrh  Retreat. 

A  MANTJAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGHCAL  MEDICINE;  containing  the  History, 
Nosology,  IfeETiplion,  Slalintics,  Diannosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatmenl  of  INSAKITY.  With 
a  Plate.    In  oce  hanijsome  octavo  volume,  of  539  pageg.    S3  DO. 

The  increase  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difllcuU  questions  to  which  it  is 
constantly  eiving  rise,  rendat  the  subject  one  of  daily  enhanced  hilefost,  requiring  on  (he  part  ol 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  (he  most  perplexing  hranoh  of  his  profeft- 
sion.  At  (he  same  time  (here  has  been  for  some  years  no  wori;  accessible  in  this  country,  present- 
ing the  results  of  recent  investigBlions  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Infonily,  and  the  greatly 
improved  methods  of  treatmenl  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  condition  or  restoring 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volame,  assured  ihat 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  eiperience  of  Ihe  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  confidence 
of  both  student  and  practitioner.     Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration  of  ihe  authors 

such  fcnowled^,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Ihe  student,  and  sufliciently 
modern  in  its  views  and  axplicil  in  its  teaching  to  sulfice  for  the  demands  of  Ihe  praetidoner." 


BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,    F.  R..  S.  E., 

PiofBBBor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinborgh,  &c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharvngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequentiv  mistaken 
tor  or  associated  with,  Phihisia.     One  vol.  8vu„extra  cloth,  with  wood-outs.    pp.  130.     SI  25. 

BENNETT   (HENRY),  M.D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Review  of  the  present  stale  of  Uterine  Patholt^y.  Pifth  American,  from  the  third 
English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  about  500  pages,  eslra  cloth.  83  00.  {Ifow  Ready.) 
The  ill  health  of  the  author  having  i^evenled  the  promised  revision  of  this  work,  the  present 

editiiMtisareprinlof  thelast,  without  alteration.    As  the  volume  has  been  lor  some  time  out  ff 

print,  gentleman  desiring  copies  can  now  procure  Ihem. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN   E.>,  M.D. 
PRACTICAL   HANDBOOK    OP    MEDItJAL 


INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 
LYSIS     Second  American,  from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.     '" ''  "  " 

trationa.    Inonencat  vol.,  royal  lamo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.350.   SI  25. 


BEALE  ON  THE  LAWS  O 


F  ANIMAL  AND 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  KTIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, 
.__    ^jjjj 

II.MOS 

ISO. 


BLOOD    AND    URI.—  ,.— —    -- 

JOHN    WILLIAM    GKIFFITU,    G.    OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.     One 

plates.    PP.4M.    lias.       "'  ' 

BEODIE'S    CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON   SUR- 
GERY.   Ivol.evo,  cloth,    SSOpp,    8146. 
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BARCLAY  (A.  W.),  M.  D., 


A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  1 

and  Symptoms  o(Disease.    In  one  nest  oclavo  volume,  ex. 


iDg  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 

iclolh,  of4a4pageB.   82  00.    (Latelg 


or  works  eKoluBively  devoted  to  thia  imnnrtunl 
branch,  our  pro/esiion  has  al  eonimand,  compara- 
tively, but  few,  and ,  tberefore,  in  tho  publication  of 
tbt  pieEf^nt  work,  McESru.  Ulanchard  &  ].en  have 


having  ocenpied,  for  a  long  period,  the  position  of 
Medical  Registrar  al  St.  tieoi^e's  Hospital,  pos- 


few^dHier  in 
has  carefully 


work  on  IbesnbjeeC 
our  good  fortune  ev* 


ludlclouB   elassifieatiiui,  the   nrofe 

1  with  ths  most  convenient  anu 

Ibe  snbjeeC  of  Dia^osli  that  it  h 
fortune  ever  to  eKaraine;  we  ear 
of  l>i.  BercUy's  work,  that,  from 

r  reference"'in'thedail' 
litloner,  with  which  we 

especially  the  younger 
study  diligently  thewAoj 

SiH-J./oKrn.,  March,  18 

hjeci  o^Dr.  Barelay'i  1 


work  thorouBhly,  and  in  atcemnting  tn  pt 
hasnotexceeaedhiepowerg,— ^riliAMeii. 


lervedly  populi 
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praetitioner>  al>o.    They  will  never  regret  a  filth- 
ful  study  of  its  pages— CiaciHHO II  J>»« I,  Mat.  '58. 
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BARLOW  (GEORGE 

Fhysicifln  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PEACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    With  Adaitions  by  D. 

F.  CoNDiK,  M.  D.,  author  of"  A  Praolioal  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,"  &o.    In  one  hand- 
$3  75. 
rill  be  found  hardly  less  uicfiil  to  the  cinerieacea 


vrereCDmpiendDr.Barlaw'sMaisiial  in  the  warm- 
found  it  clear,  eonciee,  practical,  and  sonad.  It  ^s 
eminently  a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  ig 
essential,  and  avoiding  useless  theorellesl  discuB- 

tirae  wanting,  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mif 

lr*e™tm'^"o"iri'eaBe.''  It  ^  e"p"eci"ly*'i'ntende™Vor 
[he  nee  of  students  and  junioi  practitiouere,  but  it 


Fever,  and  Cerebro- spinal  Meningitis.    These  addi- 
tions, the  two  first  of  which  are  indispensable  to  a 

dslit]^,  by  Dr.  Condi e,  who  has  also  sncoeeded  hap- 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  new  and  revised  edilion.    By  Alonzo  Clahk,  M.  D,,  Prol. 
if  ralhologjr  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  PhysieiaaB  and  Surgeons,  &e.    In 


X  hutidred  pages, 

a'ra''iJe''^hira^llf  of  all^inform 
the  Bubject  in  tbe  Old  and  Me 

[e  Id  tbe  prc^reBS  of  tlilB  d« 
■tience.— LsHdM  Mid,  Times 


MedicG 

This  exeellmt  monograph  on  febrils  disease,  has 
stood  deservedly  high  since  its  first  poblication.  It 
wUl  be  seen  that  itlias  now  reached  ila  fourth  edi- 
tion onder  the  supervision  of  Prof,  A.  Clark, a  gen- 
tleman who,  fiom 
snils,  {swell  ' 
Ihot 


I  ealonlated  to  appreciate  and  discu 


.  of  the  I 


itions  add  mi 
re  brought  it 


ird  to  this  class  of  diseaEeB.- SouM 
ana  tmre.  Journal,  Mor.  1SJ7. 

diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and,  with  the 
of  the  editor.is  fully  up  to  the  times.  Th< 
ive  featu  res  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  a 

carefully  aoJaocurnte'ly  drawn, and  to  tt 


al,  May 


ON  SOME  DI8BA8E8  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.   With  handsome  illnstrntiona.    Onevol.  8vo.,eWfacloth,  pp.  27(3,     SI  60. 
Mr.  Brown  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  lepula-f  and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  every  surgeon- 

^S,«7^rMt  mTchp™"et"u'l  s'^city  a^km,  1  -»«*'*•  Q>""^rly  J»„™oi. 

Ho.tedbyGoOgle 


0  BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S    MEDICAL 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM    B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c., 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applications  to 

Psychology,  Palholwy,  Therapeulios,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  AmericBn,  from 
the  lasl  and  revised  London  edition.    With  nearly  three  hundred  il  lust  rations.    Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, bj'  FtfAKOis  GdbneV  iSMiTH,  M,  D,,  Profefsor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyi- 
VBiiia  Medical  College,  &c.   In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  o(  abont  nine  hundred 
large  pages,  handwmely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    $4  S5. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition,  the  author  ha*  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  most  advaneed  condllion  of  its  important  subjecl.    The 
amount  of  the  additions  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  lo  the  former  large  size  o( 
the  Tolume,  presenting  objections  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bult  of  the  work,  he  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  nol  bearing  directly  upon  Human  Physioloqy,  designing  to  incorporate  Ihem  in 
his  forthcoming  Treatise  on  General  FhysioijjqI,    As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presoils  even  greater  claims  upon 
the  stiidenl  and  physician  !han  those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  it  the  very  wide  and  distin- 
guished favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.    The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  the  American  student,  while  the  mtroduction  of  many  new 
illustrations,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  One  of  the  most  at- 

Fo[  upwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's       Toeuloeize  thisgreBlwork  woBldbesuperflaoas. 

ia?ly,bothinthiBcountryaudEnglRna,aBthcmost  the  author  hat  remodelled  a  iarge  portion  of  the 

valuable  compendium  on  the  sahject  of  physiology  former,  and  the  editor  has  added  mueh  matter  of  in- 

moorlaMnage.  ThiidistinclioniDowea  toihehigh  lereat,  esneoiaily  in  the  form  of  mualrati.flu.    We 

altainnienW  end  unweutied  indualry  of  its  aocom-  may  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  nhist  complete 

piiehed autboi.    Thepre8enledilion(whioh,likelhe  work  on  Human    Phyaioliwy  in  our   language,— 

fait  Aniericanone,WSBpreparedbyUie  author  him-  Southern  Mtd.  aad  Surg.  Jenmal, 

telf),lBthereaultofauohejilenBlve  revision,  that  it  xhe  most  complete  work  on  the  science  In  our 

may  almost  be  conaidered  a  new  work.    We  need  [anEuaee  — Jm  aied.  Jpniwoi. 

hardly  Kiy,  in  concluding  Ihlsbrief  notice,  that  while  ^     °^       ^„m,.i,„  «,nrlt  now  eitsnt  in  ,>a.  Inn- 

tioner  for  itsperusalhy  the  intereit  and  value  of  its  The  beat  text-book  in  the  laneuDge  01  thla  eJl- 
conlenta.— BojIcBl  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  tensive  subject.— Londoii  Med.  Timei. 

medical  sludenta  who  read  the  EnBliab  lai^nage.    —^'  *"•  '*'''*■  r*""*. 

KeeppacewlththerapidlygrowingBCienoeofPhy-  of  Europe,  have  HiuionBly  and  for'aome  time  a  waned 
sioligy-  Nothing  need  be  said  in  fts  praise,  for  its  '  theannouncement  of  Ihianeweditionof  Carpeotet-i 
merits  ure  nniveraally  Itnown  i  we  have  nothing  to  ;  Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
say  of  its  defects,  for  lliey  only  appear  where  the  ■  many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
seieace  of  which  it  treats  is  iQeompleta.— WssrirM  |  siology  in  all  out  medicaJ  aehiwls,  and  its  ci'cula- 

'^TteLtcomplete  expositionof  physiology  whiehj»Y,wS 


PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE   PHYSIOLOGY.     New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 

three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,     pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $i  80 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  S5  25. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  Wort  has  been  caused  by  (he  very  thorough 

revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  lui^e  number 

work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  depiirlment  of  the  subject,  rendermg  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  m  this  branch  of  science.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  lo  tlie 
mechanical  arts  of  Ibis  country. 

•ludied  by  every  memlier  of  Ilie  profesBion.    None    ce    -      -     •  --—-'■  ■-  .._.  r.- 


eapeeiaUy  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially 
commend  it  ai  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
tangnage  to  qualify  them  tbr  the  reception  and  cnm- 
prehsnainn  of  those  trntha  which  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  phy»io!c«y.— MedMoJ  CMtuwHat. 

Without  pretending  lo  it,  it  ii  an  encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  aeeuraMand  complete  In  all  tespeets— 
I  trDthful  redection  of  the  advanced  slate  at  which 
the  Bcieuce  has  now  arrived.- J>Ii»lii>  QMtrtirlr 
Jtumal  a/ Medical  Sciaie: 

Biological  study Ranliiiig'r  ••• 


Olbers.  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
nprejudiced  view  of  those  labors,  and 


'cmnes,  to  congee  to  Its  completeness,  of  the  lucid- 
./innguBge  m  which  the  whole  is  clothed.  Nol  the 
muBl'fe'eTdeepTy  indebted 'to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 


.    II  is  one    great  work.    It  most,  indeed,  add  largely  ei 
ui  itisonc    Iue  liighreputsuon.—ilffdicoJ  Timfs. 

Ho.redbyGoOgle 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  con- 

^ainiHg  the  ApplicfltionB  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  tec.    By  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 

IlluBtrated  by  lour  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engravingB  on  wood.     In  one  large  and  verF 

handsome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  Si  50. 

Ur.  Carpenter's  pofilton  as  a  microscopist  and  physiologist,  and  his  srealexperience  asa  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  oeen  wanled—tt  good  len-jjook  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microscope.  In  the  present  volume  his  objecl  has  been,  as  stateri  in  his  Preface,  "  to 
combine,  within  a  modersle  compass,  that  information  with  regard  lo  the  use  of  his  '  tools,'  which 
19  most  eSBcnlial  lo  the  working  microsoopis!,  with  such  lui  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  might  thus  prepare  him  lo 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  ownmind  "  That  he  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this,  no  one  acqoainled  with  his  previous  labors  can  doubl. 

The  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pistswhoare  also  physicians,  have  induced  the  Americanpublishers,  with  the  author's  approval  lo 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prejared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instroment'  to 
clinical  medicine,  (ogelher  wuh  an  accoiml  of  American  Microscopes,  Iheir  modifiealions  and 
accessories.  This  portion  of  the  wort  is  illustrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-culs,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  lo  (he  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  bos  been  taken  in  ihe  mechanical  esecution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
senied  as  in  no  respect  inferior  lo  the  choicest  producticais  of  the  London  press. 

The  mode  in  which  (he  author  has  executed  hia  intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

iMTHOccirrroH— History  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope. 
Chsf.  II.  Construelion  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  III.  Accessory  Apparattts.  Chap.  IV 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  V,  Prepsralion,  Mounling,  and  Collection  of  Obiecls. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  ot  Vegetable  Life— Prolophyles.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap,  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Plants.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro- 
tozoa—Animalcules.  Chap,  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  Sponges.  Chap.  JCI.  Zoophytes 
Chap.  XII.  Echinodermala.  Chap.  XIII,  Polyzoa  and  Compound  Tunieala.  Chap  XIV 
Molluscous  Animals  Generally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.XVI.  Crustacea.  Chap  XVII 
Insects  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebraled  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  Ihe 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom— Polarization.  Appbsdh. 
Microscope  as  a  means  ot  Diagnosis— liijeetiona— Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  acquaiDtcd  wilh  Dr.  Carpenter's 
previoHB  writing,  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phyaio- 
lc»y,wiiiruliygBderstandhowvastaHtorecifknow 


il  work,  the  addiCionB  by  ViaC.  S 


ipie  ftetB  hearing  upon  physiulwy  and 
edicine  aa  is  oonlained  in  Prof,  fmith'i 


ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.  Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edilion.  With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  iUustrationa.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  op.  566 
S3  00,  I  I'l' 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  lis  lilla  was  altered  from  that  oi  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Elements"  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  wilh  the  author's  sanction 
tbe  title  of  "  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 

To  »y  that  it  is  the  best  manna!  of  PhyBio 
to  Hit  author.— BuJ-n'lo  Midieal  j"b™^'.™  '" 

la  liie  former  works  it  wonld  seem  that  he 
SIhanilei!  the  anhjectof  PhyeioliKy,  In  the  pre 


IheraBelvfBoftheai'anualofDr.  CarVenKr.— Mfifca 
EiamiHir. 
The  best  and  moat  ooraplele  eipo«6  of  moden 
Jlume,  eitant  in  the  Englial 


igaage— Si.  Lout 
BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (PrepaHng.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.     With  a  General  Sketch  oi  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 
The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  o!  the  author's  "Com- 
parative Physiology"  and  "Human  PhysiolcOT."  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  introduction  lo  his  other  works. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 
AMI)  DISEASE.  New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condte,  M,  D.,  and  explanation"  of 
■otentific  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    50  cents. 


,db,Google 


S  BLANCHAKD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

CONDIE  (D,  F.),  M.  D.,  itc. 
A  PRACTIOAl  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fifth 

edition,  revised  snd  augmenled,    la  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  lealhet,  of  over  750  pages.  S3  25- 

(Jjat  Z/utued,  1859.) 

la  presenting  »  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  favorite  wort,  the  pnblishers  have  only  to  state 
that  iTie  nuthor  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  every  respect  "a  compleie  and  faithfnlexpjsition  of 
Iha  pathology  and  therapeutica  of  the  maladies  inoidenl  to  the  earlier  stB^es  of  existence — a  Ml 
and  enact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood."  To  accomplish  this  he  has  sulqecled 
(be  whole  wort  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriting  a  considerable  portion,  and  addmg 
several  new  chapters.  In  Ihis  manner  it  ia  hoped  that  any  deficiencies  wlich  may  have  previously 
esisled  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  labors  of  practitioners  and  observers  have  been  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  ard  that  in  every  point  the  wort  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  hi^brepulatitai 
-"•'—■ —'-yed  as  a  Eompleie  and  thoroughly  prai 


m  enjoyed 
Dr.  CoDdie'i 
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anguaee,  and,  nolwlilislandine  all  that  ha<  teen 
published,  we  still  r^ard  it  in  tlat  light.— Afetiical 
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deservedly  popn- 

lor.iugh  rcvisioi 

yiem  an  unhesitatiag  concurrene 

Perbans  the  most  fall  and  oomplele  work  now  be- 
ne  Iho  profcaaion  of  the  United  States!  indeed,  we 
lay  say  in  tlie  EogUah  language.  II  m  vaatl;'  aupe. 
[  0  r  to  inoat  of  it  s  piedeceaaors .— aVrwsy Itaaia  Me  d . 


CHRIST1SON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentary  on  the  Pharroacopceias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States ;  ooniprisine  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Fharniauy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Mcdica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  importiml  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thuleen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pages.  53  50, 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.l,  F.  R.  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY. 

lnonoverylargeoctavovolume,extraclolh,  of750pages.    »3  00. 


COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  Tin..  uix.c,j..iu 
TREATMENT  OF  PALBY  AND  APOFIJIXY. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURES OF  THE  JOINTS— Edited  by  BRABSBt 
B.  CooFBB,  F.K.  S.,  &e-  With  additionaJ  Ob- 
Mrvatlona  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Warbkn.  A  new  Ame- 
eitra  cloth,  of  about  SOU  pages,  with  nnmetooa 
illuBtraliiins  on  wood.    S3  ^o. 

COOPER  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISRASES 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twentv-Hve  MiBOellane- 

peri^Svo.,  estra  cloth',  witli  Ssl  figures,  oo  38 
plates.    t3  60. 
COOPER   ON   THE  STRVCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES  OF   THE   TESTIS,  AND    ON    THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.    One  vo).  imperial Bvo^ea- 


CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Profosor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  tlie  Univeraily  of  Pennaylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MBDIOA 
AND  PHAKMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Second  ar'  ■'  -■■ 


In  0 


1  volume,  extra  cloth,  o 


18  pages.    SI  5 
,   F.  R.  S., 


CURLING    (T. 

Su^eon  to  the  London  Hospital,  Preuioentot  me  niiaienaiioocieiy,«e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Eiiiiish  edi- 


id  by  Google 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 

CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MIDWIFERY.    A  n 

from  Ihe  fourili  revised  and  enlarged  London  edilioii,  Willi  Nolee  and  Additions,  by  D.  Francis 
CONEIK,  M.  1).,  aulhor  of  a  "PrBCtical  Trealise  on  the  Diseases  of  Chiidren,"  &c.  With  IBI 
illnstrslinns.  In  one  verv  handsame  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700  large  pages.  S3  50. 
(NiHB  Ready,  October,  1800.) 

This  work  has  been  so  long  aa  eBlablisbed  favorife,  both  as  a  text-boot  for  the  learner  and  as  a 
relialJe  aid  in  consultation  for  the  prsctilioner,  Ihnt  in  ptesenlin;  a  new  edition  il  is  only  nece^snry 
to  call  attention  lo  the  very  extended  impravemenls  which  it  has  received.  Having  had  the  benefit 
of  two  reviBions  by  the  author  since  Ihe  last  American  repiint,  il  has  been  materially  enlarged,  and 
Dr.  Churchill's  woll-lmown  conscientious  industry  is  a  guarantee  Ihat  every  portion  has  been  tho- 
roughly brought  up  with  the  latest  results  of  European  investigalion  in  all  departmantB  of  Ihe  sci- 
ence and  art  of  obstetrics.  The  recent  date  of  the  la^t  Uublin  edition  has  not  left  much  ol  novelty 
for  the  American  editor  lo  introduce,  bat  be  has  endeavored  to  insert  wbalevir  has  si noe  appeared, 

student,  including  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  With  the  sanction  of  the  author  he  has  added 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  chapterB  from  a  little  "Manual  for  Midwives  and  Nurses,"  re- 
cently issued  by  Dr.  Charchil),  believing  that  the  details  there  presented  can  hardly  (ail  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  the  junior  practitioner.  The  result  of  all  these  additions  is  tbal  the  worii  now  eon- 
tains  fully  one-half  more  matter  than  the  last  American  edition,  with  nearly  one-half  more  illus- 
trations, so  that  intwiihslanding  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  the  volume  contains  almost  two  hundred 
pBEef  more  than  before. 

equal  lo  tliat  which  the  text  has  received,  and  Ihe  volume  is  confidBuiiy  presented  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  that  has  thus  far  been  laid  belbre  the  American  profession;  while  the  very  low  price 
at  whiefa  it  is  tiered  should  seciu'e  for  it  a  place  in  every  lecture-room  and  on  every  oSice  table. 

A  belter  book  in  whieh  to  learn  llieiie  important       The  moat  popular  work  on  midwifer) 
poind  we  have  not  met  than  Dr.  Chnrahill's.  Eve 


cnlty,  ai  well . 


.   iflnBtro. 
oritT  is  given 


of  statlatleil  Inquiry,  palliiwitaliBtieB  in  ttieir  mo 
per  place  and  giving  Iheni  tiieir  line  weight,  and  no 

profeBiioDal  jealnuiy  than  Dt.  Churchill 'b.  lisp- 
peats  to  be  written  with  the  ttne  deaign  of  a  hoot  on 
medlehie,  viz :  togivealllhat  iBkaownnn  theinb- 
joct  of  which  he  treafa,  both  theoretically  and  piac- 
tlcally,  and  to  advance  saeh  opinions  of  lile  own  aa 
he  believea  will  benefit  medical  ecuace,  and  insnte 

convey  totheprofesEliHi  thatthii  bookof  Dr.  Cnur- 

for  the  prnctitinner,  as  well  as  a  teit-bnok  for  the 
itadent,  and  we  hope  it  may  he  extensively  pur- 

BttraiEl)''' recommend  il.—DuMin  Medical  frgn, 
JnnelO,  I860. 

To  bestow  praiaeonabookthat  has  received  auch 
marked  approbation  would  be  anperBoouB.  Weneed 
only  aay,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  wae 
thought  wortiiy  of  a  ftivnrable  reeenlion  by  the 
medical  poblic,  we  can  confidently  affirm  that  IhlB 
Will  be  foand  mueh  more  w.    The  Isetnrer,  the 

KaotltltHier,  and  the  atudent,  may  all  have  reconrae 
ita  pages,  and  derive  from  their  persBal  much  in- 
taiest  and  hutniotlon  in  evsrythingrelating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  midwifery.— i>iilJi»  qmaiirlf 
Jtufiml  o/WtdUal  Scinct. 


othera Sovltcrn  S&diea 


rromtheAmericanpreES.— CJlarlaiIiii>J^eii.7a<ITnaI. 
Were  we  reduced  to  the  aeeeaaity  of  having  hat 
HH  work  on  midwifery,  and  permitUd  10  tkooii, 
we  wonid  unheailalingly  take  Churchill.— IVfsiani 
Hud.  and  Sxrf.  Jaitmal. 


tioner.— JtfiSiMt 


aerving  of  being  place 
the  advanced  student,  ( 
ExamiiKT. 

Previoua editiona, nnder  theeditnrial anperviaion 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huatoo,  have  been  received  wirh 
marked  favo;,  and  tliey  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  caremlly 

in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  •  Theolearnsu, 
directoeBB,  and  preeialcm  of  its  teachings,  taget^ 
with  the  great  amount  of  stsliatioal  research  which 
its  text  eihibita-have  served  to  place  it  already  in 

medial  science.— If.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jaumat. 
In  our  opinion,  it  forma  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 

^na^e.-Mml^f^n^l'^'MediealSe^ee. 
The  elearneas  and  preeiaion  of  atyle  In  which  it  is 

-W.  Y.  Jonmnl  ofUtdieim. 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  aa  a 
text-book  for  the  atudent.  or  as  a  mnnual  for  the 


SAME  iUTHOE.    [Lately  PuilUhed.) 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Second  Amerioan 
Edition,  revised  aiid  enlarged  by  the  author.   Edited,  wilh  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Keatinq,  M,  D.    In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  doth,  o(  over  700  pages.    $3  00,  or  in  leather,  S3  S5. 
In  preparing  Ibis  work  a  second  lime  for  Ihe  American  profession,  (he  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  il  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewriting  oilier?, 
while  every  portion  ol^the  volume  has  been  subjected  lo  a  severe  scrutiny.     The  efforts  of  Ihe 
American  edUor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  lo  matters  peculiar 
to  this  CDUnlry  as  might  have  escaped  the  allenlion  of  the  auihor,  and  the  whole  may,  Ihere- 
fore,  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  ffli  (he  subject  accessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.    By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  (he  page,  Ihese  very  extensive  additions  have 
been  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

KSSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVEr"  AJSTD  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  wrilingsof  British  Auihors  previous  to  the  close  of 
Ihe  Eighteenth  Ceiilury.    In  one  neat  oelavo  volmne,  extra  cloth,  of  about  450  pages.    tS  51 


c»Google 
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BLANCHARD   Sc   LEA'S   Ml^DJl 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,    lie. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pregnancy  and  Child- 

bed.    A  new  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.    With  Notes  and  Addilions,  bv  D.  FiuN- 
cisCoNDiE.M.D.,  author  ol  "A  Prectieal  Treatise  on  the  IKseases  of  Children."    With  nnma- 
rous  illnslrations.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leHtber,  or76S  pages.   S3  00. 
This  edition  ol  Dr.  ChurohiJI's  very  populsr  treatise  mey  B^mosl  be  termed  a  new  norh,  »o 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.    It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  complelely 
broi^ht  up  to  the  most  recent  condilion  o(  the  subjeot,  vrhile  the  very  handsome  series  of  iliustra- 
lions  introduced,  represenliag  such  pathological  conditions  as  can  be  accurately  portrayed,  present 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.     Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  Tor  the  American  student  have  hcen  made  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  meahaQical  execution  keeps  pacevirith  Ihe  advance  in  all  other  respects 
which  the  volume  hii«  undergone,  vifhile  the  price  has  been  kepi  at  the  former  very  moderate  rale. 


BiMy,  one  of  the 

BlBte  of  medical  hnowledes  in  respect  to  the  diseases 
of  women  that  has  yet  been  publi shed .—.Jm.  Journ. 
Med.Scis,UM,Iti]r,1357. 

This  work  is  the  ninst  reliable  nhieh  we  possees 
ptofestion.— C^orlfjion  Mid.  JtZnaF'loly,  1857. 


If  fern 


^D  the  I 


Chat  Dr.  Char 
only  EhoroHBh  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  sabject; 
and  it  ma)  be  commended  lo  practitiunerg  and  atu- 
dentB  as  a  maEteipleoe  in  itsnatllcniardopartment. 
—Tin  Wesism  Journal  <ifJbiiciiHiHid  Surgery. 

As  a  ciiniprehoisive  mannal  for  Riudanle,  or  ■ 
Dtber  ttiathHS  everiaeued  nn  the  ssme  subject  from 


DICKSON  (S.    H.),    M.  D., 

PtofesBor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeffersun  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  aCompendiona  View  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 

CBulics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  Second  edilion,  revised,  iii  one  large  and 
andsome  octavo  volume,  ol  750  pages,  leather.  $3  70.  c-'''"'  Issimd.) 
The  steady  demand  which  has  so  soon  eihaiisled  the  first  edilion  of  this  work,  snlBciently  shows 
ihal  the  aiilhor  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  volume  of  this  character  was  needed— an 
elementary  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  (winciples  of  medicine  with  the 
practical  results,  in  a  condensed  and  perspicuous  manner.  Disencumbered  of  unnecessary  detail 
and  fruitless  specnlations,  it  embodies  what  is  most  reguisile  for  the  student  to  learn,  and  at  the 
same  lime  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  in  the  daily  calls  of  his  profession,  to 
refresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  olear  and  attractive  style  of  the  author  renders  the 
whole  easy  of  comprehension,  while  his  long  experience  gives  to  his  teachings  an  authority  every- 
where acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opporlunities  for  observation  and 
experience,  and  few,  perhaps,  have  used  them  lo  better  purpose.  As  the  result  of  a 
voted  to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revised  andbrough!  up  lo  the  date  of  publi 

will  doubtless  mainlain  the  reputulion  already  acquired  as  a  condensed  and  cor "  - 

tcxt-booli  on  the  Praelice  uf  Medicine. 


life  d 


DRUITT  {ROBERT),   M.R.  C.S.,   &c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

end  revised  American  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edilion.  lUustri 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-engravings  In  one  very  handnomelv  printed  oolfl.vi 
leather,  of  nearly  700  large  pages.  8350.  (iVowfiearfy,  Octobar,  iS60.) 
A  work  which  like  Dbdjtt's  Surgeey  has  for  so  many  years  mainmined  111 
ing  favorite  with  all  classes  of  the  prufession,  needs  no  special  recommendation  lo  pttraet  atlenlion 
to  a  revited  edition.  It  is  only  necessary  to  stale  that  the  author  has  spared  no  paibs  (o  heep  the 
work  up  to  its  well  earned  repnlation  of  presenting  in  a  small  and  convenient  oompass  the  latest 
condilion  of  every  department  of  surgery,  considered  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art;  and  thai  the 
services  of  a  competent  American  editor  have  been  employed  lo  introduce  whatever  novpllies  may 
have  escaped  the  author's  allention,  or  may  prove  of  service  to  the  American  practitioner.  As 
several  edilions  have  appeared  in  London  since  the  issue  of  the  last  American  reprint,  the  volume 
has  had  the  benefit  of  repealed  revisions  by  the  author,  resulting  in  a  very  inorough  alleratioo  and 
hnprovement.  The  eilenl  of  these  additions  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  now  contains 
about  one- third  more  matter  Iban  the  previous  American  edilion,  and  that  noiwi' ■"'—■■''■■"  ■'— 
adoption  of  a  smaller  type,  the  pages  have  been  increased  by  about  one  hundred,  wl 
hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts  have  been  added  to  the  former  list  of  illusttalions. 

A  marked  improvement  will  also  be  perceived  in  the  mechanical  and  artislical  e: 
work,  which,  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  now  type,  and  fine 
'  "    sh;  while     -  -^ ' '--  -■"--• 


reea.rd.''  exlernal  finish;  while  at 
volumes  accessible  to  the  professlc 


the  practice  of  the  art  havs  been  bruaght  down  to 

the  latest  tecord  and  cbservatioD.  Of  tbenpecatinnn 

hi  Bitrgery  iiis  impossible  to  ipeakKio  highly.    The 

-    deecripiioni  are  so  clear  and  conoiae,  and  the  illas- 


aHixed  i 
lothingnfrei 

_Inelo.ingl 


of.^ 

Nov 

19,1859. 

^clitioner'whtmayMt^hlvilhefri^Kto'devo'e 
Simself  lo  the  smdy  of  more  ItDglhy  volumes.— 
Lnndm  Jlft<j.  Tiwti  aad  Gaicllg,  Out.  SS,  iSS». 
In  a  wor<l,  this  eighth  edit). 


11  that  the  Enrgical 


jBttrflo/  BfMid.  Se« 
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AND    SCIKNTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


Prnfessor  of  Phyiiolojy  in  the  CoUegt  of  PhysiPianB,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 

and  Practilionere  of  Medicine.  With  two  hundred  and  RlXyCoat  illuslrationa  i>n  wmd.  In  one 
vepybeaulifuloclavo  volume,  of  over  6O0  pages,  extra,  clulli,  $4  00;  lealtier,  raised  bands,  *4  85. 
(Just  Isitied.) 

This  syilem  «f  Phj-alology,  bnlh  from  the  M-    "-  — ,..-...._  ..!.... l:.... ..,._. 

celleDCe  of  lb«  urrangemeDt  studianilf  obHirTea 

pr.iiniMS  to  form  one  of  the  raoalBensrnllyrMeiveri 
a  mo>twlnfirAb1e%ironie  of  hi!  the  really  important 

recently  addedtnotiT  block  c^  knuwJeiler 
ject.    Wo—'"'- -■• 


bavever.  proceed  to 
-.tiMelf ■- 

:  nf  Ihs  B 


lenofltailrK 
I  detail  a  to  tht 


lonea.    In  iti  purity  of  Btylt  auu  mK^a^v-^w  ^v  .x..^..- 
poailinn  it  mny  aafely  take  its  place  witli  the  very 

eniariA^uiia  of  the  pnlithed  aeWar,  whoso  reCec- 


.  lOBtry'fe  preis.    It  is  hy  an  nnthor  who,  thnagh 
younff,  is  floniiriembly  fainoui  for  phyiioliiical  te- 

ihor  anit  his  ■uceeai.— »iu)ttu»i  M^ftcol  Juitmal, 
lateh,  5SSe. 
Tbrouithout  the  entire  work,  the  deEnitiona  are 
lear  and  precise,  the  arrangenient  admirable,  the 

proacbed  exeelteniie.  lipon  Ihia  subject,  in  the  Bag- 


ring;  to  pervade  lb*  whole— an  s 
T'lsrif  Joatn.  of  Med.  Bciincel 


iitact—DiiUir 
Nov.  185B. 

lueuc,  IB  prtukSBiy  wiiafc  it  puipi^iLi,  to  bfl,aud  wUl 
answer  admirably  tbe  purpoBe  for  whieh  it  ia  in- 

btBt  tail-book  in  ti  la  departcnent  that  we  &ave  evei 
aeen.    We  bave  earefully  read  the  book,  and  apeak 


out  knowledge  of  the  mbject,  aa  Ibal  of  phyaiolugy, 

maBtmu  preeiaely'what  ia  deatred  —Buffalo  JUed. 
JnKTnal,  March,  IUS9, 

praiae  before  auBjecling  it  m  any  minute  eritieJBm, 
We  are  not  prepared  to  End  any  fanlt  with  ill  design 


highly  honorable 


ledica'l  ar 


far  diat 


«.>hl  of  pera,iiwl  re- 
ssesit,8nd  the  day  ia 


eat  Informed  achnb 
!dbyallaeqna'       ' 


will  n' 


depth.— CtarfGilsn  Jlfid,  JoiintrU,  May,  \iS». 
elementary  work  on  Human  Physiology 
irpent<r;a,  TuUil  and  Bow- 
ihonld  hav 


«ng  up  i  ti 


.anner  of  in 


tlngoiab  thia  work,  and  we  are  proud  to  welcome  it 
not  merely  for  its  nativity's  sake,  bat  for  iie  own 
Intrinsic  emellence.     Ita  ianjanee  we  find  to  be 

conBiaeneaa  on  hypotbetloal  or  unBeliled  queetiona, 
and  yet  with  sulDeisnt  fulncaa  on  thoas  living  toxica 
already  nnderatood,  or  thB  path  to  whoas  sulntion 
ia  definitely  marked  out.  It  does  not  speak  exhanat- 
i  /ely  opon  every  Bobjeot  that  it  notieea,  bnt  it  doea 
apeak  aocgostively,  ejrerlmentally,  and  to  their 
main  ntlQiies.     Inlo  Ihe  subject  of  Keprnduction 

brilliant  leader.—.im.  Med.  Jlfdol/ify,' May,  18SB. 


DUNGLISON,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THB  CY0LOP.ffiDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Tlierapeulics,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Sec,  &c.      In  four  loi^  ?Hper-roj-al  octavo  volumes,  of 
3251  double-columned  pages,  strongljr  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    513  00. 
*K*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eigliteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  bv 

siity-Bight  distinguished  physlciaBS,  renderiug  it  

practitiouer. 
The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine  i  lilion 

ejitaat;   or,  at  feaat,  la  our  laiiguage.-£nrf-alo 'from 

Midicat  rmd  Snrgicai  Joantal,  ........ 


implele  library  of  reference  for  tlie  n 


— Weiura  Lionel. 

-ea  a  work  of  reference  it  ia  inva 
Journal  ef  Medicine  and  SHrgsry. 
been  to  ns,  both  aa  learner  and  t, 
'  readj  and  frequent  reference,  one 

geouE  light.— JUadicol  ExamintT. 


professors  and  teachers  of  Limdon,  EdinhuiYli ,  Di 
lin,  and  Ola^ow.    It  is,  indeed,  thegrent  merit 


TREATMENT  OP 


DEWEES'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES.  Tenlhedition.  In  one  volume, 
octavo  eitrHclotta,S33pagea,  with  plates,  mm 


,db,Google 


la  ULANCHARH    &    LEA'S    MEDICAL 

DUNGLISON    (ROBLEY),    M,  D., 

PiofesBlit  of  iQBtilntes  of  Mtdiclne  ia  Ihe  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise 

£iplan»lion  of  the  various  Subjeels  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiolc«y,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Theraoeutioa,  PharmHCology,  PhanrBcy,  Surgery,  Obslelrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Denlielry, 
&D.  Nolices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters ;  FonnulEG  fur  Officinal,  Empicicsl,  and  Dietetic 
Preparations,  to;.  With  Frencli  and  other  Synonyrnes.  E«vised  and  very  greallv  enlarged. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  993  double-oolunmed  pages,  in  small  type ; 
strongly  hound  in  iealher,  with  raised  bands.    Price  M  00. 

Efpeoial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  ol  this  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worlhy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
sale  of  Fifteen  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.     Stimulated  by  Ihia  fact,  (he  author  has  endeavored  in  the 

C resent  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  "  lo  make  il  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
le — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  Ihe  student  may  searah  wiihoul  dtsappoinlntent  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimaled  in  Ihe  nomenelalure  ot  the  science."  To  accomplish  this, 
larifa  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thodsahd  subjects  and  terms  have  been  mtrodueed  lhroi«houl,  ren- 
dering Ihe  whole  number  of  definitions  abonl  Sixty  Thoub*wd,  lo  accommodate  which,  Ihe  num- 
ber of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hnndred,  notwiih standing  an  enlargement  in  the  size 
of  Ihe  pase.  The  medical  press,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  has  priMiounced  Ihe  wort  m- 
dispensable  to  all  medical  students  and  praciilioners,  and  (he  ptesenl  improved  edition  will  not  lose 
that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  ihe  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volimie  ol  such 
universal  use  hi  daily  reference.  The  greatest  rare  has  been  exercised  (o  obtain  Ihe  lypoBraphical 
accuracy  so  necesf  ary  in  a  work  of  Ihe  kind.  By  ihe  small  but  eiceedmgly  clear  (ype  employed, 
an  immense  amount  ol  matter  is  condensed  In  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  ail  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  price  has  been  ke^ 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  plaouig  it  withm  the  reacJi  of  all. 
ppeainnce  of  the  fifteenth  edition    I 


Be  of  the  I 


er  failed  to  fini 


would  hardly  aappose  t 

c«(fiDB;  BditioDL  where 

a  sufficlcjill)-  fall  explanation  of  ever] 
Ihat  in  this  edition  "  aAauI  tix  lAsMiuiu  mu^icii 
aiuj  Mrms  itsniem  oddad,"  with  ■  carefHl  revision 
anil  cntrectioo  of  the  entire  work.    It  is  oulynects- 

oupy  th«  plai 


otei 


:dica!  m 


tvithuut 


hensi'vewo 

£K#a2o  JU 

d.Jount.,  Jan.  ies8. 

The 

work  is 

at  of  patient  research 

iaigmen 

,  and  vast  phyaleal  labor,  that  wll 

atelliBni^oieorthe 

li,c.B  a 

f  atone  or  mrtal.    Dr 

J>ung! 

lonCt" 

™ihetha 

kinotonlyoftheAme- 

whole  medical  world.— 

jK«* 

Am'md 

riivi,  Jan.  1858. 

AM 

dieal  Die 

ionarybet 

er  adapted  for  the  wants 

of  the 

profeiiioi 

therwithwhichweare 

Bcqua 

ited,  and 

of  a  ohata 

ter  which  pIhobs  it  far 

on  nad  competition. — Am,  Jnirs 

M.J. 

eiiacti. 

an.lH58. 

need  only 

aiy,thatth 
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edition,  Hwetllng  the  grsiid  aggreaate  to  beyond 
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—IfaikiiiBi  Joiim.  B/Mtd.  and  Surg.,  Jan.  135S. 
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THE  PEACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeuticB,     Third  Edition.    In  two  Isrga  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  1,500  pages.     S6  25. 
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DUNGLISON    (ROBLEY), 


,    M.  D., 

b]  College,  Philadelphia, 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.      Eighth  edition.      Thorongbly  revised  and  exten- 

5ivel¥  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illu^lralimia.    In  two  iarge  and 
handsomely  prmted  octavo  volumes,  leather,  of  about  1500  pages.     $7  00, 

In  tevi'inglhiaworlt  fof  its  eighih  appearance,  the  aiilhor  has  spared  no  labor  lo  render  it  worlhy 
a  continuance  of  the  very  great  favor  which  has  been  estended  lo  it  by  the  profession.  The  whole 
contents  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  estenl  remodelled ;  the  investigations  which  of  late 
vean*  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  imporlEuil,  have  been  carefully  examiiied  and  incorporated, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  has  l>een  brot^bt  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  slate  of  the  subject. 
The  objeet  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  comprehensive  treatise,  eotimniiog  the 
whole  body  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  aludenl  and  man  ofjc.ence  can  at  all  limea  relcr 
wilhthecertainiyof  finding  whatever  they  are  in  siarcU  of,  fully  presented  loallita  aspects;  and 
on  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  result. 

WebeliBYothatitoanlrulybeBld.Bomoroeom.  ]      Tha  bEat  writ  of  the  kind  in  the  Eoglieh  l»a- 
plele  repertorj  of  /aoM  unon  H.e  .ub 
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GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MELIGA;   adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies.  Sixth 
EniiiOK,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  lUuslrationa.  la  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.    S6  00. 

In  announcice  a  new  eaiHon  of  Dc.  Dnnglison'a  i  The  work  wiU,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  booglil 
General  TnetapeBticBBndMaleriaWeilica.weha™  aad  reaii  by  the  mBJority  of  inedicni  stmlenle;  lia 
noiTOtdBof  minmendation  ti)  bestow  uncii  a  work    aiae,  orraugeuicnl,  and  reliability  reoonimend  i[  tii 

iaa^eiiolled.  It  mual  not  be  snnpoied,  however,  wil'hoot  priifit,  and  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
ffihe  prelect  ie  a  mete  reprin  of  th!,  previoua  not  be  in  some  meaaore.uwftil  a.  a  work  -rf  "fer- 
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ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  F0R3IULA11Y :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescription  a,  derived 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Toirether  with  flie  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an^p«nS  on  Ih^EndeVmic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  .be  use  of  El  her  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  U.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  m  the 
PhiladelphiaCollcgeolPharmaey.    In  onene'^t  octavo  volume,  eslraclolh,ufaabpases.    3fl  73. 
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Ptofeaeoi  of  Surgery  in  Uaiv-^reily  College,  SModon,  Ao. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  bbino  A  Tebatise  os  SmieicAL 

Injuries.  DibbsseS,  and  Opehattonb.  New  and  improved  Americwi,  from  Ihe  second  enlarsed 
nod  carefully  revised  London  edilion.  Illtistrsled  with  ovtr  four  hundred  engravings  on  wood 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volnma,  of  one  tliousand  closely  pfinled  pases,  leaiher, 
raised  bands.    84  50.     (J««  Issued.)  i~o     i  =  j 

ThevepydiiMngiiishedfavorwith  which  this  work  has  been  received 
lie  haw  stimulated  Ibe  author  to  render  il  even  more  worthy  of  the  po?ii 
stimdttrd  authority.    Every  portion  has  been  carefully  r< 
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..  ..... r-c.--.  ' ...B.  —  -.B-""<.  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundred, 

rendering  it  one  of  Ihe  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  befoife  (he  profession.     The  i 

the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  Ihe  n— —  -'  ■'■-  "" ' ■- 

has  been  added  in  this  country;  some  few  nolee  and 
inlrodaced  lo  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 
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Prof.  Erichsen's  woTk,  for  its  siie,  has  not  been 
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PHTSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 
ING THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  In  one  large  and  bt.ndsome  ociavo  volnme  extn. 
cloth,  63epag;es.    83  UQ.  ' 

*wnrkof  orieinai  observation  of  thehigheat  merit. 

latgo  extent  njion  casea  DnmerlBally  eiamined,  ft 
carries  the  eviUtncB  of  careful  atudi  and  diserlminK- 
tiiin  noon  every  pajro.  It  dops  credit  to  We  antlior, 
and.  thrnngh  him,  to  ths  prof.-esion  in  tbte  eonnlry 

latmn7arfla'tSbllTi)Jk.t.im!XsT.'MXs't"MMj. 
BY  THE  SAME  AlITHOtt.     (Now  Ready.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND 

TBEATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     In  one  neat  oclavo  volume   of  aboal 
500  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  75. 
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FOWNES  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c  ,^        .     , 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Tienretcal  and  Practical. 

Fmm  Ihe  sevenlh  revised  and  oorrecled  Londcm  edili™.  Witt  .me  b  d  ed  and  ely-s«™i 
illZmlions,  Edited  by  Robert  BEmsKS,  M.  D.  In  ore  large  roya  ISmo  ™  e,  of  bOO 
pases.    InleBther,«!65;estraelolh,S150.     (J^^  I>»ted.)  ...      , 

^;ire^r,^'^r;oVi.rer.re^^^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  reputation  of  the  volume  as  a  complete  maniisl  of  the  whole  f 
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FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM 


A  SYSTEM  OF  PRAGTICAlf  SURGERY.     Foiirth  American,  froin  the  third 

and  Pnlar9¥d  London  edition.    In  one  large  end  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  ol  about  IW 
"""■^"'^  p.  L. ".       .      .  ..11..,....^ iS^„.i.«,      ei  m 


f3  hiuidsome  ill 


US,  leather.     S3  00. 


■Is.  New  aodmuch  enlai^Cededii 
1  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  eili 
l**  Part  II.,  completing:  Ihe  work  from  p.  431  to  end, 
had  ^parale,  cloth  baclta  and  paper  sides.    Price  S3  60. 
Harvard  Cellcg  '    ' 

famil  "'to  me,  and  the  eMclleneB  of  its  plan, 
the  elearni-ss  and  oomplet^niBB  of  its  diacaSBl 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S. 
THE  ELEMENTS   OF  INORGANIC   CHEMISTRY,  including  the  Apphca- 

(ions  of  the  Science  in  the  Arls.  New  and  much  enla.^  edition,  by  Hssry  ;^*J^"f^^^^^ 
Brimes,  M.  D.  Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volurae,  of  over  SCO  very  lat«e 
pages,  with  two  himdred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  eilra  dotli.     S4  00, 

-     -      -  ■  ■- -'-  '■--np.431  to  end,  with  Indei,  Title  Matter,  &c.,  may  be 

separale,  cloth  baclta  and  paper  sines.    Price  S3  50. 
fV™  Pro/.  E.  N.  mr,f^.  Harvard  C.H.W.      1  afforrt  to  be  without  thi.  edilion.of  Prof._G™hara'» 
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GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  tic. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmacen. 
Ssts  SeIokd  EnmoN,  thoroushly  reviewed,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas. 
M  D.,  PrXsor  ol  Materia  MeSica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Ph^inacy.  In  one  large  and 
hand^mc<SavoYo!ume,extraclolh,of650pa«es,doubleco1umns.  8300;  or  in  sheep,  53  25. 
This  is  a  work  of  ail  hundred  and  fifty  one  p^te. 
mhracingall  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  adnli- 


wtennnbliahed  was  looked  upon  as  by  ftr  ihe  bef 
warkofiiB  Icind  that  bad  iieaed  from  the  Ametleai 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  eerlainly  "  improwid,"  a 
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FrufesBOr  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  MeiUcal  College  of  PhiUdelphia,  Ac. 

Jnst  Issued. 

A  SYSTEM  OP  STIRGfERY :  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Oiwra- 

live.     Illuslraled  by  Nibk  Humiieed  and  Thibti-sti  E^oRA¥IKGS.    In  two  targi;  auj  lieaLilffuIly 
printed  ooiavo  volumen,  of  uearly  twenly-four  hundred  pages;  slrongly  bounrfin  leniher,  wilt 


raised  bands.    Price  813. 
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Special  alteiilion  has  also  been  benlowed  upon  the  discriminalion  of  diseases; 


elaboraie  chapter  has  been  introduced  oi.     ^ 

That  these  hilenlions  have  been  carried  oul  in  the  fullest  and  most  elaboraW  manner  ia  sufllcienlly 
shown  by  tlie  great  extent  of  the  work,  and  Ihe  length  of  time  during  which  the  aiilhor  has  bet n 
'  ilia  experience,  guided  by  the  knowledge  which  twenly 
"  L  .   of  the  profeasic - 


»  have  given  him  of  the  w 


we  can  Bay 


or  Dr.  GroBB'B  traitiBC  on  9on[flTy  w 

nitte  work  nn  this  branch  of  the  tealii^  art  which 
hsB  ever  been  pnbiisheil  in  any  country.  A  ivi- 
lentalic  wnik,  ft  Bdmiw  nf  no  anaivtieul  review; 
but,  did  ooT  Bpnee  peimit,  we  Bhould  gladly  give 

of  the  daiBiCBl  Biyle  of  the  aulhoc,  asd  tbe'eih'iu act- 
ing way  in  which  Hoh  subKoI  is  tteateil.— DhSIib 
q-uarUrly  jBunai  b/ Med.  Seitnci,  Nov.  ISSe. 
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ad  originality;  bat  we 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thoronghlv 

revised  and  greatly  improved.    In  one  large  andverybandsoraeoelavovohime,  with  about  Ibree 

hundred  and  fitly  beautiful  illuslralions,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  dmwiwra 

Price  in  extra  eiolh,  $4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  f5  aS.     [Lately  FmUlied.) 

The  very  rapid  advances  in  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  lajt  few  years  have 

rendered  essenlial  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 

nent  ol  the  present  stale  of  the  subject.     The  very  care/ul  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been 

executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  il  has  nndergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 

"  with  Ihe  mnnjr  ehang:es  aiid  improveraents  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  as 


of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handson 


IS  of  Ihe  American  press. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES,    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illuBlralions.    pp.  4^.     f3  7S. 


,db,Google 


AN1>    SCIENTIFIC   PU  HLI  B  ATIOWS. 1^ 

QROSS  (SAMUEL   D.),   M.  D., 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND 
MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  UKINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlgrged,  with  one  hundreil  and  eighly- 
four  iliuflralions  In  one  l»i«e  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nme  hundred  pages. 
In  leather,  raised  Iwmda,  f5  35;  extra  cloth,  U  15. 
PhUos^nUical  in  its  design,  niMhodical  in  it»  ar-  I  nRree  with  ns,  th«e  there  i.  no  work  fn  the  E^Ueh 

ran'emeni.iimpleimdionndinltBpraetioHldeiails,    1  ■    " " 

li  muy  in  truth  be  (Bid  to  leave  Bearetiy  anything  to   I 


'e  thini 


le  replete  with  trntha  nn.l  p 
liieintheinvcatisalioniiitl 
Medicdl  Jon™.;. 


as: 


GRAY  (HENRY),   F.  R.  S., 
Lcetorer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Keorge's  Hospital,  l^Bdnn,  in. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.  The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 
Cabteu,  M.  D.,late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  «eoi^'sH<ifpi«J;  ihe  Dissections  jomtly 
hv  iho  AiTTHdR  and  Dr.  OiRTsn.  In  one  mMnifioenl  imperial  octavo  Vulume.  of  nearly  bi'll 
^ge";wiih  aaaiBrge  and  el ahoratc  engravings  on  wood.  Price  in  e«ra  cloth,  86  35;  leather 
raised  bands,  87  00.    (Just  Issaed.) 

Tlieaalhor  has  endeavored  m  this  wortt  to  cover  a  more  ejrlended  range  of  suhjects  than  is 
customary  in  the  ordinary  te»:l-books,  by  piving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  ^lu<lenlibut 
also  the  appUcatiM  of  those  details  in  (he  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  i.  both 
■     ■-      ■■      ■   J  —  admirable  work  of  reterenee  li"-  'ho  hMivb  nracinioner.      ine 


n  special  feature  ii 


le  work,  manif  of  them  being 


.arly  aO 


en^Kivuigs  To 

ofiTfercnre  wiih  de^ripliOTS  ai  the  foot""  They  thus  Ibrm  a  complete  and  splendid 

will  ereailv  assist  the  sludenl ia obtBiiiing a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  sei . .       -----., 

the  memory  of  (hose  wiio  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recall  ingthe  details 

ofthe  dissecting  room;  while  combining,  as  ildoea,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Anatom;-  ■■ 

treatise  on  systematic,  deaoriptive,  and  applied  Anetorai    '       " " 

to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in''--'--'"—  -"' 
labor  ui  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thoron 
The  work  before  nals  one  enlJHed  to  "-- 


le  body  ofthe  cut,  in  place  of  figurei 

omplete  and  splendid  series,  which 

ie'si&niia  obt'siiiiog  a  clea'r  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  lo  refresh 
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...  thorough 
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ei  cban  ordinary  rii 

i  Ol „.      -- 

ite  the  sdvantages  offerf d  hy  this 
node  of  pTelorial  illnslralioQ.  Bnnsa,  ligamenta, 
mnselea.bloodveiiela,  and  nervsa  are  eaeff  in  Inrn 
ilKored,  anil  marked  with  their  appropriate  namei ; 
thus  ennbl  ingtheitndeDttoec  mpiehend ,  at  a  glanee, 
what  would  otnerwiis  often  be  ignored,  Of  at  any 
rata,  aeqairea  only  by  prolonged  anfl  itkaome  an- 
plieation.  In  concltlslon,  we  Heartily  eommend  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gray  to  the  attention  of  the  meilieal 
profeaiinn,  feeling  certain  tnat  it  ihoold  be  ri^arded 
as  oneofthemuilyalliaMeeontrilnitions  ever  made 
ti>  ednentional  literature.— W.  Y.  XCmtklti  Rwuv. 
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In  thlB  view,  we  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Gray  as 
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id  direction  of  tlie  diiplacement  to  which 
lenlB  are  subjected  by  mnMsnlar  acUon. 
(in  on  nrteriea  is  remarkably  fall  and  ac- 
iJot  only  la  the  snrgioal  aualoinv  given  to 
.ortant  veiiel,  with  dlrectiona  for  its  ligs- 
It  the  end  of  the  deiBriplion  of  each  aite- 

m!!-™5.  Mid.  ChiT.  RiHTta,  Mar.  iSBfl. 
ny'a  hook,  in  oieellency  of  arrangement 

ny  hitherto  publiahed  in  the  Engliih  lan- 
ordlng  a  complete  view  of  the  itructnre  of 
plMiilyi  with  especial  reference  to  praetieal 
Thus  the  volunie  oonatilules  a  perfect  hoot 
ice  for  the  pruetit»>ner,  demanding  a  place 
le  moat  limited  library  of  the  phjiiclan  or 
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of  Mr.  Gray's  mode  (tfillust 
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BLANCHARD    fli    LEA'S 


SARDNER'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for 
nm  of  ^tudentB  and  Ihs  ProleBBiun.  In  one  ri: 
lamn.vol.,  B!(it]i,pp.  KW,  wilh  wood-cuM. 

GLUGE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  B 
""     — "      ~-aiiBl«Kd,  Willi  Nolei  and  Ai 


tiniiB.  by  Joseph  Leidt,  M.  0,    In  nnc  vcdume, 

HUGHES'  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  auscultacion  and  other 

MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DIS- 


AND  HEART, 


3U1. 


HAMILTON  (FRANK   H.l,   M.  D., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  "on' FRACTURES  A ND°blSLO CATIONS.     I 

one  larp)  and  handpome  oclavo  volume,  oi  over  750  pages,  Willi  289  illiolrationa.   $i  25.    (iV* 
Ready,  Janiiary,  1S60.) 

Tills  in  a  VBlnahie  cnniribution  to  Die  niri ery  o( 
mint  important  >iffectiunB,imu  la  liie  inure  welcome, 

OHtimiBin  thefliiiglishlHngiiaga.  It  has  Teraaiped  for 
our  ATneTicHfl  bTotner  t«  prodiine  a  oomplatfl  treaCifee 
upon  ttie  ■abject,  and  brim  together  in  a  convenient 

been  nia^e  f^om  time  to  lime  in  the  licHtinent  of  these 

work  beTo're  ui  la  the  fact  that  it  DompriiiM  afl  the 
linproTementi  introduced  into  the  piactiee  of  both 
EiwIiihandAmetlcgnBurEcry,  and  though  fai  fcom 
nm...!,,-.  ™.„.i™  „•■  „„.  -.«„.i„.„.,|  neiphliorB,  the 


Ids  applied.— lYiu  Ya-i  Mtd.  Pri3(,¥eb.  4,  ieso. 
Wo  reaard  this  work  at  an  honor  not  only  to  i<« 
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edingp< 

.-TAfLmd.^ 

L««sl,Maj  B 
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Die, 
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n  eipreBBCd  In  the  few  wo 

[erjwill  aeon  have  this 
odoea  not,  nil]  be  the  loi 
aIJV™.,»Wh,18B0. 

ouldniil  convey 
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lei.—yite  Orlmn 

that  it  is  before  na,  we  fc 

1  bound  to  Bay  tba 

adapted  to  tha  wai 
profcBiion. — Chiea, 


Bchievfd  more  than  was  plfdscd  in  its  behalf;  for 
its  title  does  not  express  in  full  the  ridtnesa  of  ite 

work  than  of  any  which  lias  for  years  eoHinated 

himselfof  il,and  give  11  a  caieful  perusal,  indoinK 
which  he  will  be  richly  repaid.— 5I.  Ltuii  McS. 
eiHl  8%rg.  Journal,  Mareh,  lESO. 

Dr.  Hamilton  is  fortunate  In  having  (uceeeded  in 
Ailing  the  void,  bo  long  felt,  with  wliat  cannot  fail 


m  it  a>  B  valnable 


le  laay  proiiiiib^y  learn^ 


eal  uppliai 


e  failhfullf    ii 
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KOBLYN  (RICHARD  DJ,  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.     A  new  American  edition.    Kevised,  with  numeroiia  Addilionf, 
bv  Isaac  Havs.  M.  D.,  editor  ol  the  "  AmericBn  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."    In  one  large 
royal  ISmo.  volume,  leather,  of  over  500  double  columned  pages.    SI  50. 
_^To_botflpraclitioner  and  6tudenl|We  recommend  use;  embracing everyde^Hrtmcnt^ofmedJcalBclenee 
id  sufficleotly  full  and  complEte  for 


ordinary  aunsullation.— CAnrli 

of  a  bygone  a| 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  RE- 
FLECTIONS.  From  ihe  Ihiid  London  edition. 
In  one  handsome  ocUvo  volume,  eilra  cloih.  m. 

HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIS- 


Hoblyn'e  Dictionary  has  li>n|  been  Bfuvonle  wit 

ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  tabSe.- 
5DiiIAini  Mid.  mi  SuTg.  Jaumat. 

TOLOGY.  Eiebih  edition.  Gxtensivly  reviir 


HABERSHON  IS.  O.I,  M.  D., 
AesiBlant  Physieian  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Tliempeutics  at  Gov'e  Hospital,  jtc. 

PATHOLOGICAL   AND    PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  CAECUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. Wiih  illu^irutions  on  wood.  In  one  handt^ome  octavo  volume  of  312  pagev,  extra 
cloth      $1  75.    (iVow  Ready.) 


id  by  Google 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  l^ 

HODGE  (HUGH    L.I,   M.D., 
P,(rf(MOr  of  Midwifery  anfl  Ihe  DiBfaaes  of  Women  and  Cliil<l«n  in  the  UoLveisity  of  Pepo^yliraiiia,  4o. 

ON    DISEASES   PECULIAR   TO  WOMEN,  inelu^Jing  Displacements  of  tLe 

Ulef  U!.    Wiih  original  ill ustrai ions.     In  one  beautifollj'  printed  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  oOO 

pages.     (JVbw  Rsady.) 

The  profession  will  look  with  much  interesi  on  a  volutne  embodying  I  he  long  and  «lensire  e^ 


have  been  bo  extensive.    A 

the  wolfc,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  suDjPCl  is  preseniea 

lion  of  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  he  divides  the  DiseB* 

constitutional  clashes — those  atiaing  from  irritalion,  and  thoi 

CONTENTS. 
TART  I.  Diseases  op  Irritation, — Ohaptrr  I.  Nerpqut 


)  seen  that,  with  tb 
Dniiaf  to  Women  ii 
litigfrom  sedation. 


J  great 


!f-li. 


id  Pathology 


...ilable  Uterus.-III.  Local  Symptoms  of  Irritable  Uieriis ;  Menorrhagia  and  Hffmorrha^  i. 
Leuco:rhffia;  Dj-sme»orrli<EB -iV.  Local  Symptoms  o(  Irritable  Uterus;  Compliealions.- 
General  Symptoms  of  Ir. liable  Ulern-:  Cerehro-,i,iD.    Irr«ations.-VI.  Ga"e™l_S^'nj:'o° 
Irritable  Tjierus.-Vll.  Progress  and  Results  of  Irritable  UteruB.-VIII.  Caur 

nf  rrphnhlpniseases— IX    Treatment  of  Irr  lab  e  Uterus;  Removal  or  Pallial 

-X    Ti^a.menlTlrn-rablfm^^^^^^^  Diminish   or  De..roy  Uie  Morbid   Irritability -XI 

Treatment  of  the  Complications  of  Irritable  Ulerus.-XII.  Treatment  of  the  Complications  of 
Irritable  Uterus.  ^  ,  , 

PART  II.  DlfPf.*CE«HNTS  OF  THE  UTERns— CHAPTER  I.  Natural  Position  "T'.  S^PPi^t^^f '''^ 
riiPHis  —IT  Varieiies  of  Di^nlaoemenis  of  Ihe  Uterus,  and  their  Causes.- Ill-  Bymplnms  ot 
Uterus,     Ii.    Varjeiies^ot  ULpiaoem^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^l^^^_^^^^^^j^^  Ulerus.-V.  Treatment 

Internal  Supports.- 71.  Treatment  of  Di-p!ac ■-■  ^' "P-.s^r., 

,f  the  Varieiies  of  Displace "'"    '^~"'' 


Displaceme 
of  Displace: 


;  Lever  Pessaries.— 

VII    Treatment  uf  the  Varieiies  of  Displacemenls.— VIII,  Treatment  of  Complioalkms  of  Dts- 

tsoftheUteniB.— IXTrealmentofEalargemenlsandUiiplacementaottheO™nes,&c. 

T.  Sedation  and  its  Consequences:  Organic  and 

tion;   Reaction;  Treatment -II.  Sedation  of  the  Uterus; 

11  Moral  Causes;  Sedation  of  the  Uterus  from  Physical 

f  Sedation  of  the  U'lerus. 

ID  scale  of  one-half  the  natural  size. 
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The  illusti 


JONES  (T.   WHARTON),  F.  R.  S., 
ProfesBOr  of  Oplithiilmlc  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  College,  l»ndon,  te. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF    OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERV.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  Ame^oa"  '"!l''',''„'^illl. 
and  revise-l  London  edilion,  with  additions  by  Ebwaed  HaetshobHE,  M.  D-,  S'lrgeon  to  WiHs 
Hospital,  &c     In  one  large,  handsome  royal  lamo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  ol  SOU  pages.    II  50. 
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JONES  (C.   HANDFIELDI,  F.  R.S.,  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKING,   M.O., 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  large  and 

beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  750  pages,  leather.    $3  7j. 

AiainneiBSterl-bnot.contaiDinj.inaoonaenseil    oblJEed tfiglfa 
form,  a  ooioplele  oullioe  of  whal  is  known  in  thi 

diimain  of  Path.ilogical  Anat"my,it  is  perhaps  the    ii.  wii"  .-j  "ff '"^f ,"■  -"r,;"',  ; 
lieatwotltintheKniliBh  langnBEe.    Its  grait  merit    of  reference,  Ihertfore,  II  Is  ol  g 

raUre. '  Merclofore  tUe  student  of  pathology  was 

KiRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSEl,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Barlholnmew's  Bosiiital,  &c. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  Amcrioan,  from  the   tliird  and 

improved  London  edition.    With  two  hundred  illustrations.     In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 
lamo.  volume,  leather,    pp.  686.    S3  00.    {Lately  P«iltshed.) 
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and  it!  carefully  cited  anTiinnneH.    ip  i>  u.e  ......^ 

emivenientiif  leit-booka.  These  gentlemen,  Measrs, 
Kirkes sno  Paget,  ha«  really  animmMB  talent  for 
lilence,  which  is  not  so  oomnton  or  Ki  cheap  as  prat- 
ing people  fancy.    Ther  have  the  gift  of  tellins  us 

lary  lo  tell  ns  all  they  know.— BBJIo»°flfeiI  ""d 
Surg.  J<mmai. 
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Eenelnilet  country  villiwei,  plBnlaliiinB,  nnd  mrm- 
ouses;  that  it  is  treated  wilb  Bcarcely  better  me- 
oesB  now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  agoi  tliut  thoie 
IB  vmt  iDiBcltiefdone  by  ignoniDt  pretender!  to  know- 
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aO  BLANCHARD   Sc  LEA'S   MEDICAL 

KNAPP'STGCIINOLORY;  or,CheniiBtryapplied  LAYCOCK'S  LECTL'BFS  0\  THK  1'RL\0!- 
tn  Ihe  Arte  and  to  ManufacturoB,  Edited  bv  Dr.  PLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MliDlCAL  VU- 
RoNALrs,  Dr.  BicHiBrsoH,  anil  Priif.  W.  E.  SERVATIOfJ  AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  Uss 
JoHssoB.  Inlwoliand9onitfltfii.volB.,witbabout  of  Advanced  Slodenla  md  Jonior  Kn!c(itionf  rs. 
500  wood  engravingB.    MOO.  In  one  ruyal  12mo.  YOlnme,  exira  dolh.  Prieefl. 

LALUEMANO  AND  WILSON. 
A    PEACTICAL    TREATISE    OS    THE   CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OP  SPERM ATORRHCEA.     By  M.  Lallemskd.    Translated  and  e.liled  by 

Henhv  J  McDouQAU..    Third  American  edition-.    To  wliich  is  added ON  DSSEASES 

OF  THE  VESlCtJL.S:  SEMINALES;  and  theib  associated  organs.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  Ihe  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prosialic  and  tlrefhral  Mucous  Membrane.  By  Maebis 
Wilson,  M.D.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  aboul  400  pp.,  eilracloti.  52  00.    {Just  lasued.) 

LA   ROCHE  (R.l,   M.  D.,  &c. 
YELLOW  FEVER,  conaidered  id  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiologieal,  and 

TlierapeullcBJ  Relations.     Including  a  Sketch  of  Iba Disease  as  It  has  occurred  in  Pliilodelphia 
from  1699  (o  1SS4,  with  an  examination  of  Ihe  connections  between  ii  and  the  fevers  linown  under 
the  same  name  in  olher  parts  of  temperate  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions.    In  two  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages,  extra  cloth.    57  00. 
From  Prii/ejfor  S,  B.  Dickson,  Ckarlisten,  S.  C, 

SipumUT  IB,  ISSS. 
A  monumrat  of  intelligeDt  and  veil  applied  re- 

■earch,  almost  wilhont  example.    It  ii,  indeed,  in 

itself,  a  la^e  library,  and  is  daatloed  to  cnnstitute 

the  special  resort  ai  a  book  of  reference.  In  the 

subject  of  vliieh  It  treatB,  to  all  fntare  time. 

6y  dsj  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  Ihii 
very  dlaeaBe,  now  prevailEni  ia  ont  city,  to  do  more 
IhaneivB  tbis  cursory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  nndonbtedly  the  most  able  and  erudite  medical 

view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this" the  most  malig- 

PNEUMONIA  ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fevers,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  Eiistenceond  Morbid  Agency  ol  Malaria.  In  one 
handsome  oelavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    S3  00. 

LUDLOW  (J.  L.I,   M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF    EXAailNATIONS  upon   Analomy,   Physiology,    Surgery, 

Pracliee  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeulics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medicol  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended 
and  enlai^d.  With  370  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royat  ISmo.  volume,  leather,  ol  81tj 
large  pages.    82  50. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  volume,  and  Ihennmerous  demands  for  it  during  Ihe  two  years  m  which 
it  has  been  out  ol  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  its  revision  lo  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  )he  braiiebea  of  medical  science.  In 
many  le^'pecls  il  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  ralher  as  a  new  book  than  a  new  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  on  Organic  Chemistry,  and  ijiany  portions 
havmg  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illuslrations  has  been  introduced,  and  every 
care  has  been  taiten  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  aatisfaclory  book  for 
study  or  reference.  The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  Ihe  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  il 
especially  sailed  for  Ihe  office  examlnalion  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

durinK  the  hours  spent  in  the  ™tute  room,  or  to  re-    whom  he  ii  eompoUed  la  listen.— "irBSl™»"mic8 J, 
freah,  at  a  glance,  his  memory  of  the  varions  topics  I  May,  1SS7. 

LEHMANN   (C.  G.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  from  the  second  edition   by 

GeoeqeE.  Day,  M.D.,F.R.  S.,&o.,  edited  by  R.  E.  Roqees,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ohemisiry 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrBilons  ^elccled  from 
Funko's  Atlas  of  PhyeiflogicalChemislry,  and  an  Appendii  of  plates.  Compleie  in  two  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  containing  laoo  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations. S6  00. 
The  work  of  LehnuEn  stands  unrivalled  as  the  I     The  moti  Important  contribution  as  yei  made  to 

most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  ioforma-    Physiological  Cheralatty Am.  Journal  Med.  Sci- 

tinnextanl.io  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which    •ncis,  Jan,  18S«. 

BY  THK  SAME  AUTHOE.     {Lately  FtiblUhed.) 

IMANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.      Translated  from  the  Gorman, 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Chesiob  Moebis,  M.  D.,  with  an  Inlroduclory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Professor  Samuel  Jaokbon,  M.  D.,  of  Ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  illus- 
lrations on  wood.    In  one  very  handsome  oclavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  336  pages.    $2  29, 

Prom  Prof.  Jackson's  JntroduetOT^  EsSflf. 
in  adopting  Ihe  handbook  of  Dr.  Lebmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  Ihe  use  of  Ihe 
Students  of  ihe  Universily,  and  in  recommending  his  original  work  of  Physioloqical  Chemistet 
for  Iheir  more  malwre  sludies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  Ihe  great  weighl  of  his  autho- 
rity in  thai  important  department  of  medical  science  are  luUy  recognized, 
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AND   SCIENTIFIC    P  ITBLICATI  OMa. 


LAWRENCE  (W.l,  F.  R.S.,  &c. 

,"  to     r™  vfSK  ..dhuiri.  ^1.™  v«].m.,  ol  »50  P.B..,  .trcgly  bomd ..  I.Uh., 
wilh  raised  bands.    $5  00. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    'J^'-jdi^'^^^Xrvo 

and  improved.   Wilh  one  hundred  and  twenly-nineilluMmtions.  In  one  beaulilully  prrniea  olw 
volume  lemher.ofseven  hundred  and  fifly-two  large  pages.     S3  75. 

IS  ot  the  Americau  prolBSsion  as  a  sound,  praclioal,  ai 


>F  MlBWl 


Thongh  lb«  woric  na«  received  only  five  pMei 
liareement,  ilB  ehapteo  thronghonl  wear  llio 
rewiif  eareful  reviaion.  Eipwii*  ?°^p^*^  , 
;ri^,'2ll"lvinVI™liv™'dMire  thai  it  shell  des. 
J  be  regarded  aa  improved  In  mMser  hb  wel 
lereaeed  the  value  of 'the  boot,  both  ii 


The 


EBible  b 


laD;Cuageol' the] 


le^hird  ai 


ates  of  n 
■—Nashi-i 


hfl™l)roBght 


n.Ssr.'""    -    lined,  and  Ssr?.,  May,  185T. 

BY   THE  SaMB  AUTHOB.      iJutt  lasHsJ.) 

WOMAN-  HEK  DISEASES  AND  THEIE  BEMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 


volume,  leather,  of  ft 


le  Englieh  langnago.    On  the 


AleigB^B  letters  od  the  di 

otDr.MelgB.withahig 
Oliginaiity.— Tft(  BnlisJ 

Every  chapter  is  tepli 

of  an  aouie  and  experieiu 

whiShTa^ii'iraTtoree 


„  _ itly  the  pniductiuu  of  b 

ughtful,  and  eagacioBB  P'')'''"''";^,  "J. 


.bll'^nnlr-sT-LoBiTM/J.  Md  Su'g.  Jour. 

There  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  aglow,  and  a  warm- 
tieartedi.eB8infe«ing^the^3r^o?^Dr^.Me|g^^whi^^^ 

riea  the  reader  thiough'fioin  beginning  to  end.    B^ 

StM^ng  ^BntiJeM  lh»n"the  evidence  of  the  poiver 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  moil  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obBour^t  snbjecta,  ondet  the  pen«';?f 
Prnf .  Me^B.  are  iioiatod  and  maile  to  etana  out  la 

upon  the  mind' and  menuny  of  the  reader.  — TA* 

ProfBMor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
irealwork,  for  euaU  it  nnquesUonably  Ib,  having 
paBBed  the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad, 
liut  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  Hub  new  emuon 
Ser»^%"^h^'■Xe"'a";d  nmyT'SrbS^k' tm- 
measurably.  It  prcBents  ao  many  novel,  btigh^ 
and  aparkling  thoughts ;  Buch  an  eiuhernnce  m  new 
ideas  on  almost  every  P«K=.  ."■_»■»"=  """ft?  ??!; 


rfge. 


'hiiadelphiB  confri 


f.  r.  Mid.  C 


ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNSr''ANS  ^'TREATMENT    OP    CHILDBED 

FEVE^l/aSeriesof  Letter,  addr'e^d  to  the  Slndents  of  hia  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volnme,  extra  cloth,  ol  365  pages.     *2  50.  ^    ^  treatise  upon  child- 

worh,  whose  P""'""' !''''^"j)j'"oj,J,'"^j|'J,Sj'  aglin    iiledr»s"il"  "crves,  w  find  a  place  in  'the  liTjtary 


A  TREATISE  ON  AGuVE^ANTcHKirMsETsES  OF  THE  NllCK 

OF  THE  UtSiUS^^^  WUh^n^^^^^^  '^^^^  ft-""  >»"■«  '" '"«  "'S^^*' 

,     THERA-lMALGAIGNE'SOPERATlVSiaiJRGERY^b^BSl 
Ih'J^e  BriTisK       lat^"ffom  STe  French "^i  FasDERicit  Britiah, 


eBirriTB.M.D.  llSmo.v 
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^^ BLANCHARD    K    LEA'S    MEDICAL 

MACLISE  (JOSEPH),    SURGEON, 

SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto. 

Wilh  l^Ixty-elght  large  and  aplendid  Plales,  drawn  in  the  beel  style  end  beawilu  11  v  Colored.  Cod- 

tainine  one  hundred  and  mnety  Figures,  many  o(  ihem  the  size  of  life.    Togstiir  with  copious 

explanalory  letter-presa.     Strongly  and  handaomely  bound  in  extra  clolb,  beinc  one  of  llie 

best  esecmed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issuer}  in  thia  country.    $1100. 

of  (his  worl:  prevents  Us  transmission  through  the  post-office  6S  a  whole,  bul  those 
forwarded  by  mail,  can  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout 


cheapest  i 


'iamphB  of  th 


who  desire  to  have  copf 
wrappers.    Price  SS  00, 

in  Sureioal  Anatomy.— Brilii 

fail  lo  pusBCBi  it— KmiliHig's 

we  have  not  l»ngTis«B  to  do  it 
tal  ami  SntgiceS  Journal. 


iabti.—Buffala  Mutical  JoKTm 
^^y  rare  thai  lo  eleg nnlly  prinlj 
a  priee. — Ckarieitoti  Medical  J< 
I  Bt  beyond  the  reach  of  compeli  lii 


I  of  in 


in  the  English  lauKut^e.— JV,  r. 


MILLER  (HENRYI,  M.  D,, 
PtofssBor  of  Obatettics  and  Diaeaass  of  Wnnien  and  CiiiWren  in  (he  UuivMBilv  of  Louisville 

PRINCIPLKS  ANi>  PRACTICB  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c. ;  mcfuding  the  Treat- 
ment of  Chronic  InHammalion  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  freouent 
cause  of  Abortion,  With  about  one  hundred  illuslraiions  on  wood.  In  one  very  iiandaom^  oc- 
invo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.     (Lately  Publtshtd.)    f3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obsletrieian  ia  too  widely  spread  to  require  (he  allenlion  tA 
the  profession  to  be  specially  called  loa  volume  containingihe  expefienee  of  his  lonir  and  extensive 
praouoB.    The  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  "  Treatise  on  Human  Parturition  '*  issued 
le  years  since,  is  an  earncBt  that  (he  present  worlt  will  fulfil  the  author's  intention  of  providing 


It-book  for  the  student,  and  book  of  re 
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tehlmth 


EtDthor  that  the  ta 


to  the  r 


oal  public  ■ _ 

and  perraDnrnt  poflition  amODg  the  standard  autho- 
rities on  the  pTJDi^iplea  and  practice  of  obstetries. 
Conors  tola  tiona  are  not  ieas  due  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  thiB  country,  on  thaaeqnlBilionof  atrea- 
tiie  embodying  the  imbUb  nf  the  ilndiu,  refleclioni, 
and  eipenenee  of  Prof.  Miller.  Pew  men,  if  any, 
in  tblB  country,  are  mora  competent  than  be  In  write 
OB  this  department  of  medicine.  Engaged  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  an  exlcmded  practiced  ubatetricB,  fur 
niany  years^a  teaoher  of  this  branoh  of  Instruction 


t  thini 


tOBdoplinnovationa  if  they  are  really 
and  withal  a  clear,  srieeabie  wri: 
IreatiEC  from  his  pen  could  not  fail  t 
velue—Bufoio  Wed  Jottnu-l,  Mar 


o  hobbice 


nssedand 

elucidated  with 'due 

;;rd 

t«  practi 

al  bearing 

ti™;«." 

and  valua 

lie  to  both  Btudenta 

C 

cHoe^^thout  oongralnlaling  thi  anth 

nd 

TCBtiie. 

is  a  westero  mar  ti 

eel  proud 

1  h 

B-ill  find  n 
bBletriea 

Ttan^'tl 

>d  studied  as  a  Bcie 

md 

Lancet  and  Observer 

Pe 

Tarr,L 

and  valuable  adrtil 

on 

ure,  and  one  reflec 

inj 

d  ihe  institution  to 

moflt  useful  guide  to  hia  atndiea;  the  oonnrry  prae- 
tinoner,  tasty  in  his  reading,  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  rf  Butnti  of  the  modem  literature  of  the 


MACKENZIE   (WJ,    M.  D., 

A  PEACTICAL'^TREATisE  ON  DrsJlA&E8"ANi)"'fNJURrES  OF  THE 
EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Inlroduciion  enplnnatory  of  a  Horizunlal  'Section  ol 
the  Human  EMhail,  by  "TnoKi-s  Whaktob  Jones,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En- 
tel?[Jf  "f.'i^f  £!"!■-"■  T?!,'_^.^"lf,l  '_"''  ^'l<'ii.'?"*_  '■y  Addinell  Hewson,  M,  D-,  Siu^eon  to 

ofleaTnlne 
the  continent  as  in  thiB  coontry,  that  hi^h  position 


WillsHo5pilBl,&c.&c.  In  one  very  large 
plates  and  numerous  wood-tnils.  %5  25. 
Thetreatiseof  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably 


;e  and  handsome  octavo  volume ,  Iealh< 

ilheanth 

rendered  availablf 
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AND    SCIENTIFIC 


MILLER  'J*MES)^^F.  ^^-^^.-^f;^^^^ ^^_ 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and  revised 

Edinb«,^U  edition,    U  one  large  and  very  bea„.ital  volume,  lealher.  of  700  page.,  wilh  two 
hundred  and  forty  lUostraUona  on  wood.    3  J  73. , ^ , 


r.  Millet. 

.BiiioiwMiMonoofon 
ly  further  notiue  of  It  ni 


edition,  Che  /ourl*  ii 


uf  modern  auigery,  it  elanda  deservedly  hiRh— 


g  of  prinoiple  or  depth  of  rmioo- 
No  phyaioiim  who  tbIbb*  hiB  re- 
Ire  hisGodand  the  world  without 


sennit  hiiDEClfbef 

.._,.„  .......,««...-^-..~.-...".-i;liSS5ii^^^ 

BY   THS  SAME   AUTHOR,      (Jast  latUed.) 

THE  PBAOIIOi;  01  OTEOEBY      Fc„th  A~^^ 


Miller's  Sufg*'!'^ 


other  work,  and,  w 

author's  PTinciplis  of 


5Ioa'ld'b'o'MiUpr's,aBwereg«rditaa4uperiO(toall 
othetB,— SI,  Loms  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  anthOF  has  in  this  and  IiIb  "  Principles,''  pj^ 
te'uiible  ivBlfnis  of  Surgery  eitant.  His  e^le  of 
writinn  is  nriiinul,  imntesslse,  end  eniaging,  enet- 
geti";Sonele2;iij.dlBord,    Few  have  ']■" /""'^^^ 


a'nt'iyhoraing'theatwniion.  ^'^^*^*J 
7*ViB  /oitmal  uf  Mid.  osd  Fhyi'"' 


MORLAND  (W.  W.l,  M.  D . ,  ^^ 
DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS;  a  Compendium  of  their  TCa 

Pfllhology,  and  Treatment.    With  illuBtrotions.     In  one  large  and  handBome  oo  avo 
about  600  pages,  exim  cloth.     {JuaC  lasu^.)     »3  50,  „„„,.,„,.  .„„h  »- i 

land's  ™i"p™"ium°'aa  a  ^^^[''™''^|'i|i["p""ou' 

Every  medical  praelitloner  whose  attention  hsi 
been  to  any  eitent  attracted  towards  the  (lass  o 
diseases  to  whieh  this  "='^';«  "l^^'jjf "°mo  fnf] 

fefe?,""Thr8'dei'SeraluinhaB  been  supplied  bvDr 
Morland,andithasbeenaWyd_one,^^He^has^k^« 


subjee 


■eatedwith  sufficient  mini 


ESwSn«!  TlfthV^ml^s  ^^£o^e«i^  t^^ 
Df°t"he''chara'5ieriaiJcs  w'wcJi  ^"have  menUoned, 
kept'iirv^w.S  wii"  h  afi^  onl  n\»m  f"^*  P^^; 
bi!!Iii("^f'tb^°ltrand™cquWCe'with  the  ulm.ist 
hrptitrwblch  Binst  iremmVn t  of  the  sobjeota  would 
Vi^«itl-N  Y.  Ji*rm.  tf  MaHcinf,  Nov,  1893, 


,    M.  D,,  M.  R.  I.  A,, 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PEBGNANCY. 
W»h  i„ot!iS™o.  S.l*».  »..««!  «h  Midwife,,.    F^^^^^^^ 

nV^lliat  fhis  li^f'Sl'l  otiiers  SieTjooli  of 
.i,,„  liw,  on  each  of  its  several  topics ;  on  all 
i  connuBt^  with  pr^nanoy,  to  be  everywhere 


m^sc^^.ri'l.i^ir' - 


bbstetr 


l^'i&"ole'ftodpreeiou»  u.  «.l^.- 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  dom 
fimily,  Che  lesitimaey  of  offepnng 
■\  treated  with  an  e'- 


sleguioe 


ir  the  life  of  i 


'-  Bt,  aUbniingarg'omenl,  es 
ne  flilte  llie  Jnryn 


once  annoonelng  tact,  anoruingajsu"""., —■-"--" 
ini  nrecedent,  anil  govern  as  flilte  llie  Jnryraan,  ad- 
v°«atl?an-l  jidge,*  It  is  nIS  merely  In  ts  legal  re- 
lation.  that  we  Sod  this  work  so  interesting,  |^rdg 


^^eseofillosti 

soning,  unparalleiea  ID  iwbicii.ti,, -uu  'Tg™rifH«~si 
fresh,  and  vigoroas,  and  elassical  Is  our  sntnotlt 
«vie;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  eharra  (tf 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHI  LUS). 

PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 


printed  octavo  Vi 


ra  cloth,  ot  570  pages,  with  ove 
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^ BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICAL 

NEILL  IJOHN),  M.  D., 

9LirBE0nlolliePeni.>ylvaniBHo>pilal,&c.;Bnd 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

ProfEBnor  of  Instilulffa  of  Medicine  in  (he  Pennsylvania  Medical  Collegs, 

AN  ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM    OF    THE    VARIOUS    BRANCHES 

Of  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Eiaminaiion  of  Siudenta.    A  ntw  edition  revised 
and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  In  leather,  with  raised  bdnds.    $3  00. 
The  very  llatteruig  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  Work,  and  the  high  estimate  placed 
upon  It  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has  rapiiflv  ex- 
hausted twolat^editionsjhaveatimulaled  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  lis  present  revision 
more  worthy  of  the  snocess  which  has  attended  it.    It  has  accordingly  been  Ihoroughiy  esamined, 
aiid  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasitais  escaped  obseiTBiion  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 
addiliouE.  were  necesstny  to  maintain  ii  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  science  have  been  introduced. 
Iheexlendad  series  of  lilusttations  baa  been  slill  further  increased  and  much  improved  while   by 
a^lwht  eulargemenl  of  the  page,  these  various  additions  have  been  ineorporaled  without  momaahiB 
Ihe  bulk  of  tBe  volume.  '^  * 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again  presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been_  received.    As  a  bookfor  daily  reference  by  ihe  student  requiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elaborate 
cr  preceptors  desiring  to  slimulale  their  students  by  frequeni  and  accurate 
iC'roni  wbichthepraclitionersololderdalemayeasilyandehcaplyacqnire 
■wled°:e  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  Iti  reputation  is  permanently 
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NELIQAN  (J.    MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I. A.,  &c. 

{AspUndid  work.    Just  Issued.) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto  volume,  extra 
jf°i!l',*''-!'*i:^"^''*'^'''""''''"'**'P™^"''"S  nearly  one  hundred  elaborate  represent  aliens  o( 


disease.     S4  SO. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  intended  at 

of  Diseases  of  (heSkin.    Whileitcanl 

especial  reJerenee  lo  Ihe  author's  "  Treatise  oi 
profession  some  yoara  since.    The  pubiishers  feel  justified 
culed  plates  have  ever  been  presented  lo  the  profession  of 

Neligaa'B  Atlas  of  Cntaneoua  Sisenaei  aai 


^mplete  and  accurate  representation  ol  all  the  varieties 

onsulled  ill  conjunction  with  anyworfe  on  Practice,  it  has 

~"""  DiseaseaoflheSkin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 

"'  ■■—'«-•'  --  laying  that  few  more  beautifully  exe- 
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of  each  individual  variew.  And  while  thua  the  dla 
ease  Is  rendered  rDure  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loag 
of  proportion  mcurced  by  the  neceuary  eoncentra- 
tian.  £aeh  fgnre  is  highly  colorsd,  and  so  truthful 
has  the  artist  been  that  the  most  faalid  noa  observer 
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k    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OP  THE    SKTN.      Third 

Ameriean  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  lima,  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  33^  pages,     SI  OO, 

$&'  The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Dollars. 


THK  SKELETON, 


PI RRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 


THE    PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE   OP  SURGERY.     Edited  bv  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pcima,  Medical  College,  Surgeon  tothe  Pennsylvania 


id  by  Google 
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AND  SCIENTIFIC    F  U  8L1C  ATIONS. 
PABRISH   (EDWARD),    ^^^  ^^^^_ 


ly  of  JHeii 


ATlNTEODUCTldN'TO" PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text- 
HVklr  .he  Student  and  asaGuide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaeeulist.    Wuh  many  For- 
mulEE  and  Prescriptions.     Second  edition    eremlyenlar^d 
netavo  volume  of  720  pasea,  with  several  liundred  IlLusln 

^""'?''  ,    .      I        I,  , 

During  the  shorl  lima  in  which  Ibis  work  h»!  been  before 
Willi  very  great  favor,  and  in  assuming  the  posilion  of  a  standi 
wnirh  had  been  roverely  fell.    Stimuli 
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T  leen  rawritteu,  and  much  new  and  important  mailer  added.  lUeso  a,.^. -..>.. 
ll^b^n  rendered  necessary  by  the  rap  progress  m»^e  by  pharma,»u  ,cal  a< 
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denrlnEinforinBtloD  on  the  subject  of  which  It  t 
kctIiiS*arlfis'»"ja«rjoiIranl  and  Review,  Jan. 


the  ililll  of  an  educaled  phBnnacanlilt,  that  we 
would  eepieially  oommend  thi>  woru.  In  i'  'hey 
will  find  all  that  they  desire  to  know,  and  Bbould 
know,  toot  very  little  of  "'""^  Jjifj^j^'^'^gf  ^Jj^'^Sf 

See  'o"f 'medioi^e'Ts''  jenerSlly' w'i  *t»'"Sl'V''™T 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  art  of  preparuiE  tliem 


HF  York  Medical  College, 


RTIMAN  HISTOLOGY,  ia  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology; 

for  the  u.e  of  Medical  Students.    With  fotirhundredand  thirty-four  illustrations.     In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    (Lately  Fniitshed.)    $3  75. 
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finitely  gKBter 


iBC  of  jFreater  practical  value, 
\natomy,  Phy«iol«y,and  Pa- 
,ere  fully  and  satiafaotorily  set 


'oi  au' thnt^U  eonldned  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehinana,  and  the  organic  chamisti  in  general. 
Master  this  onevolame,  we  wonid  say  to  the  medical 

plinoiplca  of  medieine,  and  we  Eave  no  hebilation 
in  saymg  thai  (t  is  au  honor  to  the  Ameriean  tnedl- 
eal  ptofesslon  that  one  of  its  members  shouW  have 
proiaoeil  it—Sl.  L.»is  Msd.and  Surg,  Jo»o<a!, 


PEREIRA  (JONATHANI,  M .  D  ,  F    R    3.,  AN  D  L.  S, 


Medica     Edited,  ^.    .    , 

PhBJmaoy  in  the  University  of  PennsyK™, 
on  small  type,  wilh  about  SOO  illustrations 


In  two  very  lai^e  octavo  vi 


lie  sold  separate. 
PARKER  (LANGSTON), 


THE  MOPERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  secondary;  comprismgtheTreatmeMof  Con_stitutional  andConfirme^Bj^^^ 

ituvo  volume, 

by  Google 


MARY  AND  SECONDARY: 

ind  entii 

SI  75. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H .),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETBIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  refereuee  lo  tbe  ProeeBs  ol  Parturilion.  A  new  and  enler^d  edition,  tlioroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  Wilh  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.  In  one  large  and  handsome 
imperial  oclsvo  volume,  of650  pastes,  slrongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty, 
four  beautiful  Ploles,  and  numerous  Wood-euls  in  the  leit,  containing  in  all  nearly  (wo  hundred 
large  and  beauiifulfigures.   $5  00. 

''Of.  Hodge,  ef  iA>  Dntwrsiw  (i/-po. 
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It  it  unneceBsary  to  say  anythii^  in  regard  lo  (be 
ntility  of  this  warlc.  ItiialieadyoppreciaMd  in  our 
connlry  fur  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearneee  of 
ita  ■(rle,J>nd  Ihe  falneHof  Ita  illaitratiODB.  To  the 
phyBiciaii'i  library  it  ia  bidiipensabls,  while  to  the 
Btudeut  as  a  Esit-book,  from  whiofa  lo  eilraot  Ihe 
material  fur  layii^  the  fouDdati<in  of  an  edncalion  on 
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RICORD  (P.),   M.  D, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hontbr,  F.  R.  S. 

WitheopiouaAdditiona,  by  Ph.  RicoKB,  M.D.  TranslaledandEdited,  with  Notes,  by  Fbeema^ 
J.  BuMBTEAD,  M.D  ,  liBCIurer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suixeoiis,  New  York. 
Second  ediricn,  revised,  containing  a  resuml  of  Ricord's  Recent  Lectures  On  Uhancee  In 
one  handsome  oclavo  volnme,  ealra  cloth,  of  550  pages,  with  efghl  plates.  S3  25.  {Just  Issued.) 
In  revising  this  work,  Ihe  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whafever  matter  oi  inleresl  (he  re- 
cent  investigaliona  of  sypliilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  principal 
source  from  which  r  bis  has  been  derived  is  Ihe  volume  of  "Lecture?  on  Chanere,"  publii-heda  few 
mraiths  Euice  bji  M.  Rioord,  which  aflbrds  a  large  amount  of  new  and  instructive  maleria!  on  many 
■  verted  points.  In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord's  addilions  amounted  lo  nearly  one-lhird 
""■"■'"  — '  ""ilh  the  mailer  now  inirodueed,  (he  work  maybe  considered  lo  present  his  views 
■e  Uiorougbly  and  completely  than  any  olher. 
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The  doctrinal  ideas  of  H.  Rioard,  ideas  which,  if  no 
vereatly  adapted,  are  Inennlesiahly  dominant,  hair 


establythe  bei 


luoid'and  perfectly  iiilelllKiblemao- 
tteaiiM  on  sypliilis  with  which  we 


EICORD'S  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.  Translated  bj  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D. 
In  Mie  neaf  oclavo  volume,  of  270  pages,  eilra  cloth.    %2  00. 


ROYLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS;   including  the 

Preparalions  of  the  Pharmacopieias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  Elates 
Wilh  many  new — •"•-■ i:-J:.-.t  ■.- t r. ..,  ,,      ,— 


ROKITANSKV  (CARL>,    M.D.j 


A    MANUAL   OE  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY.     Four  volumes  'octavo 

bound  in  Iwo,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1300  pages.     Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaibe,  Edward  Siekb- 


la,  C.  H.  Mqoee, 
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pnlatirin  of  RDkilaUBln'B  wc 
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G.  E.  Dai.    85  50 
lost  jirofmind,  thorough , 


it—Buffale  Med.  Journal. 

ID  give  onr  readeri  any  adequate  id» 

.wonld  be  feeble  and  hopeless.  Thi 
diElingoished  author  tn  eoncenlrah 
ice  his  great  fund  of  knowledge,  hai 


prove  of  iiie»thnaWevalue,and  we  cannol  ton  highly 
recommend  It  to  Ihe  prof«tsion.-CAarie3iosflf«d. 
Jimrnai  cMid  Rtiiiea, 


Senior  Phyp 


A    SYSTEM    OF    MIDWIFERY 

Second  An 

ON   THE 


RIQBY    (EDWARD),    M.D., 

With  Notea  and  Additional  Illustrations. 


Latfly  RaUisked.) 

'MENT   OF  — 

cloth,  of  about  950  pages. 


,db,Google 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),   M.  D. 
THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIOA;  a  Systematic  Treatise,  on  the 
Action,  and  U^e»  of  MedicintJ  Aaents,  including  Iheir  BaseVP'ion  "S^  ",'*"»T-    I"  t*"  l""^  »"'' 

lurndsnniaoelavo  volumes,  of  1789  pages.     (JVowfisorfy,  1860.)    SSOO. 

This  wort  isdesigiiedfl«peeiHlly  for  the  student  and  prsolitionerofmedicme.  and  ire^^^^ 
articles  of  the  Matlria  MeSi«.  fi^m  the  point  of  yew  of  the  beds.de,  a.id  not  ol  ""^''^PJ'  »f 'l^* 
iBcture-room  While  thus  endeavoring  to  give  all  practical  information  likely  to  be  Uiefu  with 
™i  ZZ  eZlnymenl  of  special  remedils  in  special  alTeclioii^  and  the  resu  Is  to  be  anticipated 
froXtheir  adinioistration,  a  copious  Indei  of  Diseases  and  their  Eemedies  renders  the  work  emi- 
nr„"ly  fitted  for  reference'by  .h'owing  at  a  glanee  .he  jliS^-"' ,""f/ " '.'^'^.f  r„,'^i'  ITn^  ^'^^^ 
and  ennbliutrthepraclilionertoexlend  his  resources  in  dilflcult  cases  with  all  tlint  the  espanenee 
^■iheFZ^Ks  suggested.  A.  the  same  time  pariieular  care  has  been  given  to  he  sut>^^^^^ 
«.■  General  Tharapeulios,  and  at  Ihe  conimencement  of  each  clasa  of  medicines  ihere  «  »  "hapter 
devoted  to  the  conTidaration  of  tbeip  common  influence  upon  mmbid  condiions.  The  action  of 
remedial  ageuls  upon  the  healthy  economy  and  on  animals  has  Iifcewise  received  particular  notice 
frMnIhe  ccnviclion  that  their  physiologicnl  effeols  will  afford  frequent  explanations  of  their  palho- 
S  hiSe  Cd  in  many  EJe«  lead  to  new  and  importaut  suggestions  as  to  Iheir  pr^c"""  "« 
i^d^asa  Wiihin  the  seo,4  Ih-s  designed  by  the  au.hor,  no  labor  ^^^  ^een  spa^d  t^  aec„^^ale 
all  the  faols  which  have  accrued  Irom  the  eiperience  of  the  professicm  in  all  Uk'  ="^.  ^^^J"";,™' • 
Biid  ih^  vast  amount  of  recent  researches  recordeJ  in  the  periodical  literatupe  of  bolh  hemispheres 
h^s^n  ™al"laid  under  coniribn. ion.  resulting  in  a  mas*  of  p,acUc»l  information  scarcely 
attempted  hitherto  in  any  similar  worfe  an  Ihe  longuage. 

^-.•L.....,.™..  „f  the  VBlne  rf  this  work  were  ,  the  I'^««^V^;''^,^i';i^  S?m™"'ttFMsW?? 


based  on  the  well-known  reputation  and  chaiH 
irf  the  anthor  as  a  man  of  aefiolarly  attaminenti 
etegBBl  writer,  a  oanilid  inqoirer  aflCT  troth,  a 
phXsopbiealthink^iwel^ew^^^^ 


ionJ'."  In  B.!linraWlatiDg  the  nn'bor  on  tho  eomple- 
lonof  the  (treat  labor  which  SBOh  a  wodctnvnlves, 
ve  are  hnppy  in  eipreising:  the  oonyietion  that  Its 

irice-  the  aialefnl  apprfCiatiun  of  his  mpH"-'  '"•- 
hren.— A'tw  OrieaHS  Uidical  Ntai,  Mar 


The  plan  pursued  by  tho  author 


will  Ue  valoaWe  eqoally  Ii 


tniB  worH  will  uu  ui 
jathuroughinvestif 
BtuilT,  for  in  the  wi 


obviate  the 
'ide  range  of  medical 
litrJly  find  a  work  written  in  a  myle  mure  oleat  and 
simple,  cunwying  f^^j'^J  *j\^''f '  %h^e™  i>a  fJ" 

of  a"BiDele  work.    The  author  has  much  enhanced 


his profesBlun.  Thisworkbei 
:t  on  every  yige.—Ci'Ktiiin 


SMITH    (HENRY    M.),   M.D. 
MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeor,      With 

24T  illustrations.    Third  edition.    1  vol.  royaliaino.,  pp.  456.    In  leather,  »J  ^.1,  cloth,  Jt^  UU. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.I,   M.D., 
Late  ProfesBiT  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univeriity  of  Pennsylvania, 

AN  AN-^TOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

L;  <^e  volume,  lar^  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  My  benulilul 

rr  jrr„  well  .elcetea,__and  S;:;^^ ^'^^^ii^^Z^Z^S^^^^.^^'^ 

ftirSe  rtudi^t,  tEd  its  superb  artislieid  execution,    to  the  ooantry  "  "»  be  flalteriiis  to  our  national 
have  beM  already  pointed  out.    We  mnat  congrato- 1  pride.-^™™""  Mtdtenl  Journal. 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAMI,   M.D.,   JONES   QUAIN,   M.  D.,   AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  &C. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lbidt, 

M  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania      Complete  iii  two  large  octavo 
roinme"lenlher,ofabou,thfrteenhi,ndradpages.    Beaulifitlly  dluslrated  with  ov.rtivehundreJ 

engravings  on  wood,    $6  OO. 

SIMPSON  (J.  Y.  ,  M.  D.,^ 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  FEMALES.    'With  numc- 

iw  annearinff  in  the  "Medical  New-s  asb 


This  valuable  series  of  practical  Lee 
Librahy"  for  1S60,  and  can  thus  be  had  ( 
OF  THi  Medicai.  BciEHCES."    See  p.  2. 
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id  by  Google 
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SARGENT  (F.  W,),  M,  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  eitilion,  enlarged.     One  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.,  of  neErlv  400  pagea,  with  183  wood- 

ouls.     Eslraclolh,  fl  40;  lealher,  SI  50. 

Sargent'i  Minor  Surgery  hag  alwaya  beea  popular, 
and  dsservedJy  bo.  1 1  lumiEhrs  thai  knowleilgv  of  the 
most  frenaently  requiwte  parformsnceB  of  lurgical 
an  viilcll  cannot  Ik  entiroly  nnderitood  by  attend- 
log  clinical  lectutea.  The  art  of  bandBEing,  which 
ia  rwnlatly  tangbt  In  Enropo,  is  very  frequently 
orertonked  by  teacher*  In  this  coanlry ;  the  stodent 
and  juninr  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 


idfav 


ably  kno 


the  profession  an  Dr.  Salient's  Minor  Suraery, 
Bdinoeummendationfyom  IK.  We  would  reuurk, 

mgetg'that  attention  In  our  aeboolt  that  its  im- 
rtance  deiarrei.  Our  larger  worlu  are  alio  very 
fective  in  their  teaching  on  theie  small  practical 
inti.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  which 
I.  tales"  Mareh,*}'^!"  """'^  '"  f^Ses—Wisl- 


SMITH  (W.   TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Aeoouchenr  to  St.  Mary's  Hospilal,  4c. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THB   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRICS.     In  one  royal  limo.  voiume.eitra  cloih,  of  41X1  pages.    8125. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THll  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  LEUCORKHCEA.  With  numerous  illuslratioas.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  350  pages.    SI  50. 


SKEV'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 


PATHOLOGY,  as 

oiisnnirnt  of  Ritional  P 
m  nno  Cnre  of  DLseaEG. 
extra  cloth,  of  SI!!  pages 


TODD  (R.   B.),   M.D.,    F.  R.  S.,  &e. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 

OKGANS  AND  OK  DROPSIES.    In  one  oclavo  volume,  284  pages.    SI  50. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES.     Ia  one  neat 

octavo  volume,  of  320  pages,  extra  clolh.    SI  ^5■ 

Tiie  subjects  treated  in  ibis  volume  are— Rhechatic  Fever,  Continced  Fkveh,  EHvsirsus 
AcutE  I WTEKHAL  Inflammation,  Pt,eiiiia,  Pneumonia,  and  ihe  Thukapeuiical  Actios  of  Ai  co- 
""■       The  importanCB_of  ihese  matters  in  Ihe  daiii;  practice  of  every  physician,  end  Ihe  Poimd 
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TANNER  (T.   H.),   M.  D., 
Physician  lo  the  Hospiul  for  Women,  4c, 

A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which   is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  ol  the  American   Medieal  Association       Second 
American  Edition.     In  one  neal  volume,  small  ISmo.,  eslra  clolh,  87i  cents. 

TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.},  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Fourth  America"  Edtion.'"  With  Notes  and 

References  to  A meriean  Decisions,  by  Edward  HAarsHOHNE,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  volume 


n  hundred  pages.    $3  00. 


either 


.  .        profitably  i  i 

either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  casual  or  ha 

desired.   SvetheteforerecommEnd  lias  the  best*! 
safest  mannal  for  daily  nsc— J.Bierica»  Jonnai 


M  Taylor 


ET  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Nsm  Edition,  just  iaauid.) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Second  American,  from  a  second  and  revised  London  edition.      In  one  larire 
octavo  volume,  ol  7SS  pages,  leather.    S3  00.  ° 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  the  rapid  advance  of  Chemislry  has  inlroduoed  ipio 
use  many  new  subslances  which  may  become  Ihlal  through  accident  or  design-while  at  the 
same  lime  it  has  Idsewise  designated  pew  and  more  eiact  modes  of  eountefaelhigor  deieclinir  (hose 
previously  ireajed  of.  Hh.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  d urine 
this  period  conferred  on  him  eitraordmary  advanlages  in  acquiring  experience  on  these  subjects, 
nearly  all  cases  of  momenl  bemg  referred  to  bun  tor  examination,  as  mi  enpert  whose  leatim.iTnJ 
is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  resnlls  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gaihVred  together  i 
volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sifted,  and  presented  in  the  clear  an'    ■  -"'    "  ■    ' 

he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  ackuowledged  aulhonly,  and  as 
implicit  confidence. 
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TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY),  M.D.,  F.  R.  S., 

FroftBBOtof  Physiology  in  King's  CiiLlffge,  London;  and 

WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  S., 

THE  PHTSIOLOG^ICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

abouUhree,h.«dr.diarge_«.,d  be.^f«j;;l....a.ion.  o.wcod.     Co.nplete  m  one  Large  oo,avo 

la  of  this  work,  as  publiehed  in  Ihe  •■  Medical  News 
es,  if  immediate  appliCMion  be  made.  It  will  be  fur- 
!c»,  with  cloth  bacbs. 

;r.(pp.5MtoonXwi<rTin^,Preface,Conlen(s^^&c.),  «9  0p. 

:t  IV.,  Section  II.  (pp^l25  to  end,  witk  Title,  Preface^,  Contents,  Sec,),  $1  Sj5^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
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iHJ  Surg.  Joimiai,  Sept.  1S57. 

Iti>  mors  oofici«  than  Can!^t*rJsPrinoig[eB|aiia 

and  1  rape  r 

™"fpl\™»'"  ^w"" 'h-  illu.Uatfon>«aBt  and  c'opi. 

readers,  a 

We  know  of  no  woik  on  the  snbjett  of  pbywolopy 

TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  S., 

Anmi  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Snrgery  al,  St,  Mary's  Hospital.  _ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR;  their  Diag- 
nosis Patholoev  and  Treatment.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravinga  on  wood.  In  one 
ZyhanlolT^Tavo  volume,  extra  oloth,  $3  00.    iNou,  Readg.) 

Mr  Toynbee-s  oame  is  too  widely  known  as  the  highest  '"•horityoj.  all  matter,  connee.ed  wnh 
Aural  SuAfety  and  Medicine,  to  require  special  ailention  to  be  called  to  ."^y'^'  «  *^";'' ^Jf  "^1 
commuuielTe  to  the  profession  on  the  subiecl.  Twenty  y^™"  l"^^f  ^i^^'l  „V»rhrw  no  Sher 
has  embodletl  m  it  lbs  results  of  an  amount  of  experience  and  observation  whien  perimps^no  oiner 

on^  Keri''"on«^l  JwUlf this  oi^u^^  kno4VcTrs  of  S^r^^hioh  sTfreaVently 

*°TEe™Sum;  wm'l^  FJ^d^lC^aghly  illustrated  with  a  lai^e  number  of  original  w^^f  :«'«™v. 

ing^eluclrtig  the  pathology  ofthl  o^ns  of  hearing,  instrnments^^^^^^ 

tetp^cl  it  is  one  of  the  banilsomesi  specimens  ol  meelianioal  eiecmion  issued  Irom  tne  Ameiicao 

^'Tti»  followmg  condensed  synopsis  of  the  contents  will  show  the  P'^f.f'^P^ J*? 'll^°'>"'  ""'' 

the  Sompletenels  with  which  all  departuienls  ot  the  subject  are  brought  under  consitte ratio... 

(CHAPTER  I    Introduction— Mode  of  Investigation— Disseelion,     U.   The  External  l!.ar—Ana- 

^^onfy-PatL^MalTrmaHons-Diseasel       III.  The  ExteruB    M«-"» " '« V^P'"™';""! 

IV    The  Esteinnl  MeHtas-Foreign  Bodies  and  Aceamulations  of  Oerumen.    V.  Xhe  ^f^«ua 

Meatt^Tho  Dermis  and  its  Diseases.    VI.  The  External  'W^«"»^P»'i'P;-    7";/''.^,^,^S' 

MeaiuC^Tumors,     VIH.  The  Membrana  Tympani^iruolare  and  Funolimis.    IX.  The  Me m- 

brana  ^mpani-Disea^s.      X.   The  Membrana  Tympan—n.—s-      XI.   The  Enstachm^i 


TX-(Jtetru^io«s      Sil,   The  Cavi  y  of  the  Tym™nu«.-Aaatomy--Patho  ogy-Uis. 

??^   The  cfvurof  the  TympanimiJDiseases.  'xiT  The  Mastoid  Ce»*-D^ase= 
Nervous  Apparatus  of  the  Ear,  produemg  what  is  oommonhr  called 
I    The  Diseases  of  the  Mervous  Apparalus,  eontmuEd.    XV  It,  Mali 
SVni     On  the  Ceaf  and  Durab.^lX.   Ear-Trumpets  and  their 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.li    M.  D.,    F.  R.S., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medioii.B  Ln  LTpiwrsily  College,  London,&e. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     An  Elemcntaij  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 

Treatment.  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  briel  remarks  on  Hygienic^,  o"n«  1'"=; 

^^aUon  of  health.    A  newAmerioan,fromthetbirdandrevisedL™doneditio«.    Inoneoctavo 

volume,  ieatlker,  ol  about  500  pages.    »i  50,    (J«*tZM«erfO         ^ .  „f  .i„.,.,  „„„„,ufi*d 

We  find  «iat  the  dceply.interesting  malt*r  and  " 

ityle  of  this  book  have  so  far  faieinaled  ui,  that  we 
have  uBConsciooaly  hnng  upon  iW  pages,  not  too 
iuBK,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  ionger  than  «■ 
viowBrB  can  bo  permitled  to  indulge.  We  leave  the 
J^d^m™ro!?'be  wort  hL™lr™dy  been  sufficiently 
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AT   THE   BEDSIDE    AND   AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES, 

Publishednnderlheaulhority  of  IheLondonSocieiyfor  Medical  ObservBlion,  A  tie w  American, 
ft^mlhe  second  and  revised  Londoi.  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra 
doth.    91  00.  vactittonsr  we 
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